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According to me the economic constitution of India and 
the matter of that of the world, should be such that no 
dne under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In 
other weeds, everybody should be able to get sufficient work 
to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal 
can be universally realised only if the means of production 
of the elementary necessities of life remain in the control of 
the masses. — Mehifma Gandhi 


By freedom I mean all round freedom i.e. freedom for the 
individual as well as for the society, freedom for the rich as 
well as for the poor, freedom for men as well as for women, 
freedom for all individuals end .for all classes. This freedom 
implies not only emancipa^n from political bondage but also 
equal distribution of wealth, abolition of caste barriers and 
social inequalities. ‘ NetafI %bhash Chandra Bo$e 

^e have to build up this great country Into a mighty Nation> 
imighty hot in the ordinary sense of the word, that is having 
'^rreat armies and alt that, but mighty in action, mighty in lits 
peaceful service to humanity. 

I —Jawaharlal fUah'ru 

*> w 

Throughout the ages, civilised Communities have contained 
groups of namefess people. They gtow up on the leavings of 
society's wealth, with the least clothes and the hiaft educa* 
tion and they serve' the rest. They toil most, yet theirtis the 
largest measure of indignity. At the leest excuse they starve 
end ere humiliated by their superiors. They .aie d^ved of 
everything that makes life worth Uving. They are like the 
iempstands bearing the lamp of ctvHteation on their heeds: 
people above receive light, while they ^lemseivei ere smeared 
%yi^ ifickiing oi4 -' 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


One All Is Lord of ndtat is fixed and movinf. that walks, that flies, thus sraltiform creation. 

Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is the midair, Aditi is the mother, and the sire and son. AdIti is all 
fods, Aditi five^lassed fliea, Aditi all that hath been bom and shall be bom. (Aditi is Adya Sakti—the 
primal force). —Rig Veda 

He who. dwelling in ail things, yet is other than all things, whom all things do not know, whose 
body all things arc. who controls all things from within—He Is your self, the Inner Contrcdter, 
the Inimortal...He is the Unseen Seer, the Unheard {Hearer, the Unthought Thinker, the Ununder- 
etood Understander. Other than He there is no seer. Other than He there is no hearer. Other than 
He there is no thinker. Other than He there is no understander. He Is your Self, the Controller, 
the Immortal. —Briliailaraayak Upaalahad 

Knowledge as a sacrifice is greater than any material sacrifice, for all works without'any excep¬ 
tion culminate in wisdom, Learn that by humble reverence, by inquiry, and by service. The men of 
wisdom who have seen the truth will instruct thee in knowledge. As the fire which is kindled turns its 
ftiel to ashes, even so dom the fire of wisdom turns to ashes all work. There is nothing on earth equal 
in purity to wisdom. He who becomes perfected by yoga finds this of himself, his self (atman) In 
course of lime —Bhngnvmt Gita 

1 know morality, which is eternal, with all Its mysteries. It is nothing else than that ancient 
morality which is known to all, and which consists of universal friendliness and fraught with beneficence 
to all creatures. That mores of living which is founded upon a total harmlessness to all creatures or 
(in case of actual necessity) upon a minimum of such harm, is the highest morality. 

—Tlie M aha h h a ruta (Santiparva) 

As virtue is the basis of wealth and as enjoyment is the end of wealth, success in achieving that 
kind of wealth which promotes virtue, wealth and eqloyment is termed success in all. 

—KavtHya’s ArtliaahastMi 

That mendicant is said to be calmed who has a calmed body, a calmed speech, and a calmed 
mind, who is well established, who has rejected the baits of the world. Rouse yourself by yourself 
examine yourself by yourself. Thus guarded by yourself and attentive you, mendicant, will live hanny' 
For self is the lord of self; self is the refine of self: therefore curb yourself as even as a’mercfaant curbs 
a fino horse. —^The Dliammapada (tmehmgs of Buddhism) 

Dbarma is that from which results the accomplishment of exaltation and of the Supreme Good 
The Supreme Good (of the Predicables) results from the knowledge, produced by particular dbarma of 
the essence of the predicables, substance, attribute, action, genus, species, and inherence, by means * of 
their resemblances and differences. —Vulaeslku Satru (one of the six branches ofHin^ philosophy^ 

What is a man’s best ornament ? His good character, 

Who it revered by the wise ? He who is humble. 

Wherein lies strength ? In patience. 

Who is dear to the Lord 7 He who is fearless ami takes away fear from others. 

Who hat overcome the World ? He who has conquoed his own mind. 

—ShaidKaraciMsrya (Prasnottar malika) 
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ThaxtnanAione^istby fHendwIio twnetii ^ dtncteth tlne IMMsdllftr 

light, and bearelh ttuBc oompany in mUfentme. It it hmtififity tint is tha ttraag^ df tl# suoiig; gad 

is also the atmour of the mas of worth agaimt h^ foes, —-r^ tTfrc TTnrtihfrttQ^ 

* 

Between the poles of the conscimice and the nncossoioiis. there has the lomd made a swiag: 
on hangs all beings and all worlds and that swing sever ceases its sway. Millions of heinit are : 
die sun and the moon in their course are there : Millions of agm past, and the swing goes nn. All 
swing 1 the sky and the earth and the air and the water; and the Lord faimsdf taking fhcm; And 
the sight of this has made Kabtr a servant 

- Kabir (from *Hmdred Poem of Ktdtir* tnmskaed by TagiMv) 

Not until the taste for sensual delights of the world is banished can man enjoy the joys of 
eternity. You must give op the company of the worldly your courtiers and flatterers for they ara pmy 
to sen^ objects. On hearing such matters the mind egins to dwell upon them and this leads to a 
spiritnal foil. If you desire to realise your atm retire to the wilderness and dwell among th saints. 

—T. Jeidaa {fromBankey Behari, MiitsttebqfOod) 

The greatest sin is to think yourself weak. No one is greater: realise you are Brahman. Nothing 
has power except what you give it. We are beyond the sun, the stars, the umverse. Teach the God> 
hood of man. Deny evil, create none. Stand up and say, I am the master—the master ofalL We 
forge the chain, and we alone can break it. —Swami Vivehanaiid (from 'Inspired Talks'} 

The chariot stopped where 1 stood. Then of a sudden thou diest hold out thy right hand and 
lay *What hadst thou to give me T Ah, what a kingly jest was it to open thy palm to a beggar to beg f 
1 was confused and stood undecided, and then from my wallet 1 slowly took out the least grain corn 
and gave it to thee. But how great was my surprise when at the day’s end I emptied my bag on the 
floor to find a least little grain of gold among the poor heap. I bitterly wept and wished that I had 
the heart to give thee my all. —Tagore (OUardali) 

If there is a being of the transcendence in us, it must be there in our secret self; on the surface 
there is only an ephemeral being of nature, made by limit and circumstances. It is only by an inner 
growth, movement, action that the individual can freely and effectively universalise and tronscendentalise 
his being. This is to look into ourselves and see and enter into ourselves and life within is the first 
necessity for transformation of nature and for the divine life. — Sbri Anrobindo (TAe DMme 

We hardly realise the foct that incontinence is the root cause of most vanity, anger, fear and 
jealousy in the world. If the mind is not under our control, what sins may we not commit consctoni^ 
r or unconsciously 7 How can we pause to think of the consequaaces of our action, however vile or sinAil 
ff they are ? —MabatiiMi Gnsuihi 

The divinising of the life of man in the individual and the race is the dream of the great 
icligions. It is the moksa of the Hindus, the nirvana of the Buddhists, the kingdom of heaven of the 
Heaven is not a place where God lives but an order of being, a world of spirit where 
ideas of wisdom, love and beauty exist eternally. ~B. Radbaltridtoan (An IdeaUst Vkw^ldfd} 
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REPUBitC DAY 


The stomy year of J977 a great chai^ io tbe politica] 8et>ttp of the coimtiy has rolled ^y. 
The year Of 1978 has dawned with the new hopes and aspirations of the people to get rid of the suffer¬ 
ings from the soaring ptioe>)riee of the essential coamodhies and growing aaem{rioyaent. The suffering 
people do fiwvently hope that the new government at the Centre and the States will take up scientific 
economic prnP^aromM whidi will open up the bright vista of socio-ectmomic transformation by wiping 
•out the stormy douds of ceonomic oisis, which has darkened the political and economic horixon of 
India. 


India has attained appreciable inogress in industry and agriculture during 1977. The productions 
in the field and the factory have gone up consideraUy. But unfortunately the abnormal greed of the 
businessmen has raised the price of the essential commodities and thus caused unusual sufferings to the 
oommon people. In spite of remarkable growth of the industrial productions the price of the consumer 
goods is not within the reach of the teeming millions. 

The crying need of the hour is to step up productions in industry and agriculture to meet the 
urgent needs of the growing population ot India. The public distribution system should be streamlined 
and organised throughout the country to supply essential commodities to the people at reasonably 
■controlled price. The entire production of the essential items should be taken over by the Government 
for proper distribution among the people at reasonable price. 

No doubt the country has achieved considerable progress m every sphere of life during 1977^ 
Appreciable progress in public health, education, transport, communication and export has been 
attained. The life span has gone up above SS years and infant mortality has gone down considerably. 
The population explosion will nullify all our plans of development. The birth rate must be controlled 
acientifically at any cost. It is a great pride for India that our scientists and technologists have been 
able to harness nuclear energy for peaceAil purposes as well as to enter the realm of space technology. 

In this hour of world oil crisis the successful operatitm of the Bombay high for oil has opened 
up new prospect of attaining self-sufficiency m oil within a short period. The increase in export- 
earnings has greatly strengthened India’s position in foreign exchange. The foreign exchange reserves 
diottld be properly utilised for the development of the country’s economy. 

, Hie burning problem of India to-day is growing unemployment and abnormal disparity in 
inoome. The Prime Minister, Shri morarji Desai has however assured the people that the problem of 
muempk^ent will be solved within 10 years. The vast number of the rural unemployed who are 
mostly landless oidtivators, may be provided with employment if they are allotted the surplus lands on 
■ecHOpentive basis by strictly enforcing the land ceiling law throughout the country. The cooperative 
^grioiltnral farms of the landless kishons set-up by the government with all kinds of help are sure 
to step up food prodwtions and to solve the acute rural unemployment to a great extent. A large 
paaAts of educated youths may be engaged with the tadc of removing illiteracy from the country. It 
Mreally a disgrace riiat about 42 crores of peopto are steeped in the darkness of illiteracy even to-day. 
Mfss edttcatkm is urgently needed to wipe out aU kinds of backwardness from the countiy. 

The eleetiffleation of the rmal areas and education of the illiterates are the most vital needs for 
Ifim developmoU and luogress of tiie country. 
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On this histoid oc«uiott of the R^iibtie Dty «ii Ummty I97B we Wdi (Imi Miiheis 
peo^oflndia topeyour respeotfiil hoau^to themeaaofyofMetuHnh Oaadh^^ lather oftiie 
NutkUi, JauFaharlal iNeh^ the architect of modem India, Netafi, the tevoU^airy tpmih-faearar ^ 
India's Ubcratum and die galaxy of martyrs and tinoSdit liters who shed thw blmtmd sacxttciiil 
everything to tear assunder the shaddes of Mother India by fordag the Ibitish niters to tpdt 
in 1947. 

Let the revolutionary spirit self-less service and disciplined devotion of the Hreedom straggle 
inspire the entire people of India again to-day to build up a prosperous and happy India ftee fiom 
poverty, unemjdoynient, social injustices and exploitation of man by man. Let the peofde of India 
rededicate to-day widi the spirit of the liberations struggle to buOd op n glormua and telfreliant India am 
the foundation of socialiun, secularism, democracy and world peace. 

11 

DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 


The suicidal mad arms race has been pushmg the world towards the third world war which may* 
tomlJy destroy this beautiful earth. The hi^ stockpile of nudear bombs are sufficient to annihilate the 
human race and his creations many times. The colossal amount of 300,000 million dollars, wasted 
annually for manufiacturing horrible weapons of human destruction if utilised for the welfare of maUr 
then hunger, disease and illiteracy may be liquidated from the globe. 

Many developed countries are in possession of nudear bombs which are many times more power¬ 
ful than the tiny atom bombs that brought about imprecedented tragedy in Hirodiima and Nagasiki. 
Lakhs and lakhs men, women and children were victims of the small atom bombs. 

As a large number of countries possess to-day nudear weapons and more countries are trying to 
acquire these devastating weapons, the world is approaching its doomsday of utter destruction. The 
developed sdence and technology of the modern age which can usher in happiness and prosperity U> 
every citizen of this world, are being harnessed by the power-craay maniacs to manufacture terrible 
weapons for the destruction of man and his creations. It is indeed an irony of fate, that when man has 
attained spectacular development of science and technology which can eliminate poverty, disease, 
malnutrition and early mortality, he is conducting suicidal arms race like a lunatic to destroy manki n d . 
In this age of developed science, when man should devote his resources to wipe out poverty, disease, 
backwardness, decay of old age and thus transform this world into a really happy one, he is wasting 
his talents and resources to dmtroy each other. Day by day more deadly weapons are being mans- 
factured with the purpose of colossal destruction. 

On the one hand man is canying on mangnificent constructions, developiiig industry and agri¬ 
culture with the help of modem science and tedinology, white on the other man is utilising developed 
science to manufacture more and more horrible weapons which may ultinudely bring about total 
destruction of this magnificent globe. 

The terrible devastation of the 2nd world war and the tragedy of Hiroshima and Nagasiki havr 
miserably failed to dawn better sense in the people at the helm of aflfiurs of the developed countries 1» 
stop the mad arms race and to bring about complete disarmament. If is really mdortunate that the 
di^ence budgets of the developed countrtes are increasing atmocmany firom yea|r to year, white many 
‘ millions citizens are (being die miseries of unemployment and povmfy.' The colossal fiwda ithidli aak* 
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IwiiiC wa»te^ for tlie pMptrvtfon of ^astcoyini tht 1mu^r»m» >f ntltiied projMrly may solve the bonifm 
l^oblemof growiiigiiiiemploymcg^ theworM. ^IlMsooia] etmditioBof maa nay be ideiiti&Kaiy 
tnnsfbtmed with the h^ of oioden sdence and techiiology to nalce every citmn happy. Real happi> 
noM and pmoe najr be nabered In the world if the mad mns raee t> given op and compton diMmaneat 
it addeved. 

As the][ worldl^is’I'hMdhig towtfds a catastrophe doe to the evw'incretsmg stodc of deadly 
weapons, it is h:^ time that the leaders at the helm of affairs of the world should cry halt to the 
-Sttiddal anas race for devastation and launch war against disnse, old age and all kinds of backward- 
inin f It is indeed disgrace oi the human civilisation that even to>day in spite of the spectacular advance* 
nent ofsctenceand technology, more than 50 per cent of the world’s population suffer from acute 
poverty, unemployment, malnutrition and backwardness. It is the imperative task of the developed 
countries to take up the responsibility of liquidating poverty, unemployment and backwardness from 
the world. The psychology of colonial domination and exploitation should be ended. A new healthy 
cutlook of bmldinBf*of a really happy and prosperous world should inspire the people at the helm of 
affairs of the world. The suicidal arms race must be stopped without delay and the colossal funds 
of defence budgets should be utilised for the welfare of the entire mankind. The crying need of the 
hour is complete disarmament The scientists and the colossal resources of the developed countries 
should be harnessed to build up a new happy world on the bed-rock foundation of lasting peace and 
universal love. War and inhuman killing of man by man should be things of the past Science should 
be utilise ’.for the benefit and happiness of man and not for bis destruction. If the scientists of the 
world are given the scope to work together for the welfore of mankind, then their new inventions will 
bring about spectacular advancemcmt of the human civilisation The burmng problems of the present 
worid may be solved with the help of developed science and technology. Poverty, unemployment, 
illiteracy, backwardness, disease and decay of old age may be completely eliminated A new happy iw« 
will emerge out'of lasting peace and complete disarmament. Peace and universal love should be the 
guiding spirit of the new world. 
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COMMENTS 


GROWTH OF FOOD PRCmUGTION 

At the population explosion in India is abnor¬ 
mally high, all-out efforts should be made to step 
up food production. The growth of food production 
greatly depends on the cultivators. The legacy of 
the feudal system should be completely liquidated 
by strictly enforcing the land ceiling law. The sur¬ 
plus lands should be distributed among the culti¬ 
vators on cooiierative basis. These cooperative 
&nns of the cultivators should be given all-out 
help by the government for the speedy growth of 
food production. Arrangements should be made 
for the requisite supply of water, good seeds, ferti¬ 
lisers, pesticides and nther implements as well as 
some funds during the period of cultivation. 

If the landless cultivators are given the surplus 
lands, then the food productions are sure to increase 
appreciably. A peaceful agrarian revolution is 
urgently required to make India self-sufficient m 
food. 

India had a population of 35 crores in 1947. To¬ 
day the number has gone above 60 crores. The 
abnormal rate of population growth in our country 
should be taken into account by the planners. 
Scientific plan should be adopted to step up food 

E 'oduction to meet the needs ot the growing popu- 
tion. Effective measures slnmid be taken up to 
control population growth. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 

The increase of the export trade earnings and 
the remittances of the Indians abroad have stepped 
up our foreign exchange reserves appreciably. 
India’s economic development can be accelerated 
with the help of this vast reserve fund. The foreign 
exchange reserves should be utilised in a planned 
way for the speedy growth of our industry and 
agriculture. 

A comprehensive plan should be taken op to 
set up plants for the manufacture of the essential 
items which are still being imported. The indus¬ 
trial chemicals, fertiliseis, paper and other necessary 

J ;oods for which we are to depend even now on the 
breign countries should be manufactured in India 
to attain self sufficiency. 1 be foreign exchange 
earnings can help us to instal these new industries 
as well as to expand the existing heavy industries. 

A good portion of the exchange reserves shottld 
be used to repay our colossal national debt which 
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«a neat burden on the country's economy* llHr 
foreign loans with heavy interests should be rquthl 
as early as possible. 

The propo- atilisation of the exchange reservee 
will greatly strengthen India's economy. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

The state of Trinidad and Tobago was declared 
as a Republic in port of Spain. Although it attained 
independence in 1962, a new state was governed by 
a Governor-general from Britain. The people of 
Trinidad and Tobago achieved their goal of com¬ 
plete independence through a long grim struggle 
by liquidating the colonial chain of the British 
rulers. 

Christopher Colombus discovered the island 
of Trinidad and Tobago in 1498. The Spanish 
monarchy failed to control it within its empire. 
Britain took over control of Tobago early in the 
19th century. 

The British colonisers liquidated the native 
Indian tribes and brought from Africa to this islwd 
a large number of black slaves. There were a large 
number of immigrants from India. The island has 
got a population of 12,000,00,~-the Nqgros and 
Hindu.s, 43 and 36 per cent respectively and other 
people of mixed race 

The sugar cane and coconut plantation ate the 
mam items of agriculture. The annual sugar pro¬ 
duction is roughly 2 lakh tons. Sugar, coconut, 
coffee and tobacco productions are the main export¬ 
able commodities to earn foreign exchange. But 
after the discovery of oil in 19SS in the southern 
area of the Pariabay oil and oil products became 
the main exportable items. In 1974 the'oilfield 
produced 18.7 million barrels of crude oil which 
earned 27 per cent of the national income. Another 
two oil fields, namely Teak and Samaan were dis¬ 
covered in the South East of the Island. They pro* 
duced in 1974 28.9 million barrels that is 42 per 
cent of the annual oil production Petroleum and 
oil products are now 70 per cent of all exports and 
90 per cent of all foreign exchange earnings. Over 
an area of 4 million acres of land and the off-shore 
shelf oil is being extracted and prospected. The 
OS oil monopolies expanded their control over 
the oil resources of the island by pushing out the 
British rivals. The ipvernment of Trinidad and 
Toltogo sanctioned licence to 4 American companiea 

Tfie ContetHpomj^ 



for oil prospecting and extraction. The local 
government took up a decision t<r share in oil 
resources. Trinidad and Tobago oil company a 
public sector concern was formed in 1974 
<Trintoc), which took over the prospecting, extracting 
and marketing operations. Ihe US company 
Texaco and the Trinidad Northern Areas Con¬ 
sortium play its role as a second and third biggest 
oil producers. 

The natural gas reserves accounting to 
12,0(^,000 million cubic ft. was discovered on the 
Eastern coast by the American Amoco Oil Com¬ 
pany which received the contract to build a gas 
IMpeline. 

Tfae vast wealth acquired from oil resources has 
enabled the government of the island to take up 
all-round development projects. But the legacy of 
colonial rule for a long period has created social 
and economic problems. The growing unemploy¬ 
ment has adversely affected the economy of the 
Republic. The acute shortage of skilled man-power 
is hindering the speedy economic and cultural 
development. Tfae Trinidad and Tobago suffer 
from short of technicians, doctors, nurses and 
agronomists etc. The soaring price rise alongwith 
other social ills have affected the people ot the 
Republic. The naked exploitation by local and 
foreign monopolists has forced the working people 
to launch struggle for their legitimate rights. 

The foreign policy of the Republic is influenced 
by its trade relation with United States and Britain. 
America controls the oil and Britain takes the sugar 
production. It has also set up its diplomatic re¬ 
lation with the socialist countries. The foreign 
policy is to establish peaceful relation with all 
countries. The Republic is gradually trying to 
develop the state sector and thus to strengthen the 
national economy. The young Republic is struggl¬ 
ing hard to achieve its economic independence and 
social progress. The people are growing coascious 
about the evil effects of the control of the foreign 
capital over the country’s main economic resources, 
oil and sugar. The people are now determined to 
s^ke off the influence of the foreign capital and to 
attain }eal independence. 

GROWTH OF THE WORLD 

The world to-day is divided into developed 
industrialised countries on the one hand and on the 
other the developing and backward countries. The 
growth of the world depends on the rational 
management of the natural resources and the scient¬ 
ific development in the present day world. The 
third world countries who were not long ago colo¬ 
nies and semi-colonies of the Western imperialist 
countries have been struggling hard to attain 
•economic inde]:«ndence alongwith political freedom 
by uUlising their natural resources both in men and 
material with the help of modem science and 


technology. But unfortunately the role of the 
western developed countries who dominated and 
exploited these newly free states for a long time 
have not been able to change their colonialist out¬ 
look even to-day. The industrialised capitalist 
West ha^ been consistently manoeuvring to keep 
these newly free states under their sphere of in¬ 
fluence for exploiting their natural resources even 
after their political independence. The det%loped 
West continues the same old policy of colonial 
exploitation in new form. 

The growing national consciousness and urge to 
consolidate independence and to raise the social, 
economic and cultural level have aroused the 
developing and underdeveloped countries to take 
up a bold stand for ending further exploitation of 
their resources by the developed Western countries. 
The young states realised that the Western 
powers are not prepared to extend genuine help to 
attain national development and economic indepen¬ 
dence. The price structure of the exportable raw 
materials of the newly free countries goes agaiast 
their vital economic inteicst at the time of impor¬ 
ting industrial products of the West at a very high 
price This unjust price variation between the raw 
materials of the young states and the industrial 
products of the developed countries stand in the 
way of the young states to get rid of economic 
backwardness and their unequal position in the 
world economy. The young states have realised 
the imperative need to work out a new foreign trade 
strategy to strengthen their economic position, 
T hey are now determined to gain equal partner¬ 
ship in the international trade. 

The multinational corporations of the developed 
countries infiltrated into the economy of the deve 
loping countries and took out in the profit, divi¬ 
dends and interest on capital from the developing 
countries a sum of 23.3 billion dollars after having 
invested in the local enterprises of these countries 
less than halftif this capital mostly in local cur¬ 
rency. The aim of the foreign monopolies in most 
cases is to earn more profit for their capital and not 
to stiengthen the national economy and to facilitate 
the social progress of the developing countries. 

The developing countries must realise that the 
industrialised capitalist countries will never give 
sufficient aid to the developing countries to attain 
economic independence. The newly free countries 
are to depend on their own efforts and the coopera¬ 
tion and aid of the socialist countries without any 
string. The developing countries can attain their 
economic independence by harnessing theii natural 
resources with the help of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical help of the developed socialist countries. A 
new international economic order of prosperity and 
progress can be built up only on the basis of the 
sc cialist principles The growth of the world can 
be accelerated only with the socialist principles and 
not through capitalist methods 
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PRICE OF EDIBLE OIL AND OTHER 
ESSENTIAL ITEMS 

It is really strange that in spite of the price fixed 
by the Government for edible oil, the unscrupulous 
businessmen have been able to push the price of 
oil abnormally high to fleece the consumers at their 
sweet will. The traders are fattening their purse 
violeting the Government's policy. The price of 
vegetables and pulses have also gone up unusually. 
The consumers are helpless victims of the exploita¬ 
tion of the traders. The middle and low income 

group of people are unable now to meet their both 

rads at this price level. The poorer people are the 
worst victims of the naked exploitation of the 
traders. 

It is high time that the Public distribution 
system should be streamlined for ihe supply of all 
essential commodities to the people throughout the 
country All essential necessaries of life should be 
available through the ration stores and cooperative 
stores. Cooperative stores should be organised all 
over the country under the initiative of the Govern¬ 
ment to save the suffering people from the exploita¬ 
tion of the greedy traders. The essential commo¬ 
dities should be procured by the government to 
meet the needs of the people. If necessary, the 
government should set up industries m the public 
^or to produce essential necessary items. 

To-day the people are simply groaning under the 
pressure of the soaring price-rise of the essential 
necessaries of life. The government should lose no 
time to bring down the price-level of the essential 
items for the amelioration of the abnormal sufferings 

the people. 

The inflation and price-rise must be controlled 
at any cost. The consumers should also set up 
consumers committees throughout the country to 
check the price-rise of the essential necessaries of 
life in cooperation with the government machinery. 

The unscrupulous traders must be pressurised 
through social censure not to resort to blackmar- 
ketting and adulteration. The evil effects of 
adulteration, blackmarketting and hoarding should 
be brought home to the greedy traders. If need be 
the exploiting traders should be socially boycotted 
by the people. 

The social consciousness should be aroused 
against these social evils. 

FARARKA 

The Indo—Bangladesh agreement on Ganges 


water has been a great blow to West Bengal. The 
reduced flow of Ganges water will practically r uin 
Calcutta and Haldia ports. The Calcutta Port is 
the economic nerve centre of Eastern India. The 
vital interest of Calcutta has been sacrificed to 
appease the present Islamic government of 
Bangladesh. The city of Calcutta will be turned 
into a dead one if the Ganges is silted for want of 
requisite flow of water. 

No doubt the friendship between India and 
Bangladesh has been strengthened by the agreemoit 
on Ganges water. But the demand of the Bangla¬ 
desh rulers for greater share of the Ganges water 
has been unreasonable and unjustified as the extra 
flow of Ganges water is not at all necessary for 
Bangladesh. Since the British regime, the river 
experts have been of opinion that the minimum 
requirement of the Calcutta port is 40,000 cusecs 
ofv^ater. The plan of the Farakka barrage was 
drawn up during the British rule and was imple¬ 
mented after the achievement of independence. 
After long-drawn deliberation, the Farakka barrage 
was constructed at huge cost. The recent agreemeat 
has nullified the utility of the costly barrage. 

During Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s regime, the 
river-experts of Bangladesh also gave their opinion 
in favour of allocation of 40,000 cusecs of water 
for the Calcutta port. Their view was that greater 
share of water for the Calcutta port would not 
affect Bangladesh at all. But unfortunately after 
the installation of the new government the cry for 
lion share of water was raised by the Bangladesh 
government to embarass the Government of India. 
In spile of enormous difficulties and positive harm 
to the Calcutta and Haldia ports, the government 
of India accepted the unjustified demand of the 
Bangladesh government to create a peaceful 
atmosphere in this region. The friendly spirit of 
the government of India should dawn better sense 
smong the rulers of Bangladesh to revise the 
agreement for allowing at least 40,000 cusecs of 
water to India to save the ports of Calcutta and 
Haldia. The Bangladesh government should 
reciprocate to the generous gesture of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

That the navigability of the Calcutta and Haldia 
ports is vital for West Bengal and other states of 
Eastern India, should be borne in mind by the 
people at the helm of affairs of India. During the 
last 30 years of independence the importance of 
the Calcutta port has been gradually reduced. If 
the Union and State governments do not give 
special attention to save the Calcutta port, Ifaea 
the historic city of Calcutta will be turned into a 
dead one. 
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INDO—U. S. JOINT DECLARATION 

A joint declaration was signed on January 3,1978 in the Ashoka Hail of Rashtrapati Bhavan by 
the President Carter of the United States and the Prime Minister, Morarji Desai of India, in the 
presence ot high-ranking dignitaries including those accompanying the President. 

Before the two leaders signed th'' declaration, Mr. Desai read it out. It was followed by a short 
speech deliveicd by Mr. Carter, in which he made many a warm reference to the ties binding the two 
countries and proclaimed their belie! in inalienable rights of each individual and their “commitments to 
Justice among nations and within societies'*. The President made mention of the determination of the 
two countries to resolve the disputes without violence “especially in this age when nuclear weapons 
threaten total destruction*'. 

President Carter said that while the United States had given the world an illustration of a new 
form of Government, with new relation between the citizens and the State, India had experimented 
with creating political unity from overwhelming human diversity, enabling people of diflerent cultures, 
languages and religions to work together in independence and freedom. 

He concluded with the remarks, “Yesterday, before your Parliament, 1 said that whatever the 
difference between our nations, we are moving along the path toward a common goal of human 
development and human rights. As 1 prcpaie to leave Indja, I am thankful to know that, with this 
declaration, we have taken step along that path*'. 

The following is the text of the Joint Declaration ; 

“India and the United States of America, despite differences of history and culture, are one in 
the recognition that the ultimate sanction of power and of public policy rests in the respect for dignity 
and well-being of the individual. Regardless of race, sex, religion or social statu.s, every human being 
is entitled to life and liberty, to freedom from want and, without threat or coercion, to freedom of 
expression and worship. 

“We share an unwavering faith in the democratic form of government, which guarantees to all 
citizens fundamental freedoms under law and the right to choose their representatives and determine 
their own future. 

“At the same time, we believe that a cooperative and stable world order depends on the right 
of each people to determine its own form of government and each nation its own political, social and 
economic policies. 

“We are gratified that the process of decolonization has democratized the international State- 
system, giving most nations for the first time an opportunity to participate in making decisions relating 
to international peace and cooperation. 

“The disparities in economic strength that exist among nations must be bridged and a more 
equitable international economic order fashioned if we are to secure international peace. 

“We recognize that broad economic development is essential for a modem State, but also that 
such progress is hollow, if its benefits do not reach all the people. 

“The present-day world commands scientific and technological skills to enrich the quality of life 
and give greater social justice within and among nations. We call on an inter-dependent community of 
nations to work together to protect and nurture the common heritage of our planet's resources and 
environment. 

“We declare that war is not an acceptable means to settle political disputes. Our countries will 
do their utmost to resolve disputes with others amicably and within the framework of the United 
Nations, to help in resolving the disputes of others. 

“The spectre of war has hung over the world for too long. Existing stockpile^ of nuclear 
weapons must be reduced and eventually eliminated, and the danger of proliferation of nuclear weapons 
must be arrested. Further, every effort must be made to piogressively reduce conventional arms and 
to redirect the productive forces so released to the betterment of mankind. We commit ourselves to 
work towards these ends. 

“Beyond the realms of politics and economics, the world today affords opportunities for freer 
and fuller intellectual and scientific exchanges. Freedom of ideas and the promotion of cultural a^d 
artistic interplay, in a world where the mind is without fear, can create an environment where tolerance 
and understanding can flourish. 

**Beyond the traditional ideas of statecraft Indians and Americans recogni/e an obligation to 
themselves and to others that ends can never justify evil means. Nations, like individuals, are morally 
responsible for their actions,*' 
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SAGAS OF IMMORTAL MARTYRS 


Heroes of the Kakori Train Robbery, 

Sar Pharoshi Kt lamanna ab hammaray dii main 
hai 

Dekhna hai zor kitna bazuay katil main hai. 

(Now our earnest desire is to be be*headed, let 
us test how much might the hands of the 
executioner possesses). 

Monlana Hazrat Mohani 

The Kokori Conspiracy case started with 
the apparent incident of a tram robbery but the 
real cause was an armed challenge to the foreign 
domination of India by (he dare-devil revolutionary 
youths who did not believe in reformation or inde¬ 
pendence through negotiations but wanted to free 
India by an armed revolution. The prosecution 
case was also on the charge that the conspirators 
wanted to deprive the King Emperor of his sover¬ 
eignty over British India by an armed revolution. 
The Kakori train action was only one of the 
incidents for the furtherance of conspiracy to over¬ 
throw the foreign government and had a great 
significance in the revolutionary history of India. 

With the expansion of the Hindustan Re¬ 
publican Association, the organisation faced a great 
economic crisis. Attempts to raise funds by selling 
books written by Bismil, who was a great poet and 
author (American Independence or Appeals to 
Countrymen) did not materialise. So the revolu¬ 
tionaries decided to resort to looting government 
property on the pretext that a foreign government 
had no right to collect taxes and the money obtain¬ 
ed by such dacoitics were for the welfare of the 
people. All preparations were, therefore, made 
and the target date was fixed on the 9th of August, 
1925. 

The train running from Saharanpur to Luck¬ 
now left Kakori station at about dusk. It was a 
stormy and rainy night. The tram was halted by 
pulling the alarm chain. The revolutionaries tired 
shots at random every five minutes to threaten the 
passengers as well as the armed guards. There were 
14 armed men besides two European army-men. 
But they were all cowed down and did not dare to 
resist. The iron chest carrying the day’s collection 
from all stations was broken open and the cash 
taken away. Then the revolutionaries escaped m 
the darkness of the night without leaving any 
trace. 

But as it usually happened in such cases, the 
goveniment came to know of the plan through 
betrayals by Indubhusan Mitra and Banarasidas 
Kottash who turned approval. From the September 
onwards countrywide arrests were made; 43 arrests 


were made including Ramprasad Bismil, Govinda 
Charan Kar, Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Jogeah 
Chandra Chatterjee, Mukundilal Gupta, Manmatha 
Nath Gupta, Bishnusharan Dublish, Ramkrislma 
Katri, Rajkumar Sinha, Satish Chandra Bhat- 
tacharya, I'hakur Roshan Singh, Rajendra Nath 
Lahiri and others. Ashfaqulla Khan and Sachindra 
Nath Bakshi absconded for some time but were 
apprehended later. 

Ramprasad Bismil was an Arya Samajist. He 
was previously involved in Mainpuri Conspira^ 
case under the leadership of Pandit Genda Lai 
Dixit but his warrant was withdrawn tmder the 
King’s Proclamation. Bismil had a great literary 
fervour having command over many languages— 
Hindi, Urdu, English and Bengali. Ashfaqulla Khan 
became a legendary figure during his absconding 
days and many romantic episodes linking him with 
the daughter of Arjunlal Sethi of Rajasthan and a 
daughter of a Delhi Engineer were current. He was 
perhaps (he first muslim martyr. Thakur Roshanlal 
did not actually participate m the raid and it was a 
surprise when the sentence of death was pas.sed on 
him; but he took the sentence calmly. Rajendra 
Nath I.ahiri's family was settled in Varanasi. 
Rajendra Nath came into the revolutionaiy fold 
through Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee and Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal. He was sent to Calcutta for learning 
bomb manufacturing and was arrested when the 
Dhakshineswar factory was searched on the 10th 
November, 1925. He was actually under a punesh- 
menl of 10 years’ imprisonment when his name 
was included in the Kakori conspiracy. 

The Kakori conspiracy case started with 21 
persons as accused on the 4th January, 1926, The 
defense council consisted of such eminent leaders as 
Molilul Nehru, Govinda Ballav Pant, Mohan Lai 
Saxena and others. All the accused persons were 
committed to .sessions by the special magistrate 
Syed Ainiiddin. The Sessions Judge Mr. Hamilton 
sentenced Ramprasad Bismil, Roshan* Singh, 
Ashfaqulla and Rajendra Neth Lahiri to death 
sentence. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee, Sachindra 
Nath Bakshi, Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Govinda 
Chandra Kar and Mukundilal Gupta were punished 
with traii.sportation for life. The others were sent¬ 
enced to various terms of imprisonment ranging 
from 4 years to 14 years. 

Ramprasad Bismil was executed on the 18th 
of December, 1927, in Gorakhpur jail. Wishing 
India complete independence and with a resolute 
voice he addressed the government and the officials 
just before the noose fell round his neck. ”I wish 
the downfall of the British India.” 

Asfaqulla was arrested on the 8th December, 
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1925. He, as a muslim, could have saved his life. 
The special magistrate, who was a muslim, tempted 
him on the ground that there was no reason for a 
muslim to struggle for the establishment of a Hindu 
raj. But Asfaqulla being a real patriot retorted “If I 
were to choose between Hindu masters, and British 
masters I Would have chosen the Hindu masters, as 
after all they would have been Indians”. He 
mounted the scaffold on the 18th December, 1927, 
in the Faizabad jail. In a poem before his execu< 
tion he wrote “All things on earth are subject to 
destruction and merge in God. I am also obeying 
and leaving Faizabad jail for eternity”. Thakur 
Roshan Singh was hanged in the Naini Central 
jail on the 20th December, 1927, after undergoing a 
hunger-strike for 16 days. His last words were 
“Bande Mataram, realise the greatness of life.” 
Rajendra Nath Lahiri courted martyrdom on the 
17th December, 1927, in Gond jail. His last words 
echoed the sentiments of all revolutionary martyrs 
emphasising the enternity of life and rebirth” 
'What is Death ? It is life alternate. What is life ? 
It is nothing but the other aspect of death”. 

The Fearless Trio- 

“O Thou Death the last fulfilment of life, 

Death, my death. 

Come and whisper to me !” 

Tagore 

Mukti Scangha or Bengal Volunteer movement 
known commonly as BV had the piivilege of leader¬ 
ship of such stalwarts as Hemchandra Ghosh, 
Jagadish Chatterjee, Jutin Das and Satya Gupta. 
Some of the immortal martyrs belonged to this group 
among whom names of Benoy, Badal and Dmesh 
are written in letters of gold. These heroes courted 
death as their beloved in the real sense Tagore 
wrote about death “Oh Death you are like Shyam 
^ord Krishna) in the eyes of Sri Radha”. 

The first target of BV was inspector Lowman, 
the Inspector-General of Police, who was shot 
dead by Benoy Basu on the 29th of August, 19.10. 
Benoy was then a fourth year medical student of 
Mitford Medical College. The way he escaped 
the police network and reached Calcutta was an 
episode in itself. On the advice, of such eminent 
persons like Subhash Chandra Bose, Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Acharya Prafxilla Chandra Roy and others it 
was arranged that Benoy should sail abroad and 
arrangements were made accordingly. But Benoy 
refosed to leave his activity and his mission and 
volunteered to lead the dangerous Writers Building 
mission. The plan mooted out by the leaders of 
BV was to storm the Writers Building-the citadel 
of the British imperialism in Bengal. Col Simpson, 
the Director-General of Police, was the first target. 
He roust pay the debt of ^e sacred blood of 
Subhash Chandra Bose which he caused to shed 
in Alipore jail. Benoy was to lead the trio consist¬ 
ing of himself, Dinesh Gupta and Sudhir Gupta 
(Itodal). Dinesh and Badal were residing in a secret 
4 xntre at New Park Street while Benpy was lodging 


at the house of Rajen Guha and bis loving wife 
Saraja (“Baudi” to revolutionaries). 

Indifference with which the heroes looked 
u|mn death could be verified from the fact that 
Dinesh was seen to be absorbed in a song by 
Tagore “Ebar phirao more” (Now take me back, 
my mother) just a few minutes before the proposed 
departure to the dare devil adventure. A story goes 
that on the same day a feast was given in their 
honour and the two heroes Badal and Dinesh 
jovially competed with each other in relishing the 
feast with complete unconcern of the impending 
danger. Benoy was picked up from Rajcn Babu’s 
house and the parties met at the Pipe Road Junc¬ 
tion. 1 he three young men (Benoy was 22, Dinesh 
20 and Badal only 18 years of age at that time) 
started for their destination dressed in tip top 
European dresses. The three non-challantly entered 
the Writers Building without any challenge on the 
appointed day, the 8th of December, 19.10. Then 
the famous corridor battle in the Writers Buildings 
began. They entered Col Sinipsion’s room and six 
bullets went out instantly from their revolvers, 
killing (hcCohmel instantly. Then they ravaged 
the rooms of other officers wounding Mr. Nelson, 
the Judicial Sccietary, Mr. Toynam and others. 
Sir Charles Tcgart, the Police Commissioner, 
arrived with his contingent but had to retreat 
before the volleying thunders of the three defiant 
fighters. Then a detachment of the Gorkha soldiers 
had to be called. A long battle went on in the 
corridors with reverberating sounds of Bande 
Mataram; but soon ammunUion of the revolution¬ 
aries was exhaused and they had to retire in an 
adjoining offic'e room. They bolted the door from 
inside and prepared to end their lives to avoid 
arrest. For the last time they roared 'Bande 
Mataram’. Dinesh and Benoy put their revolvers 
at their temple and released the trigger. Badal took 
potassium cyanide and collapsed immediately. 

Wounded Benoy and Dinesh were taken to 
the hospital. Both were progressing well. But 
Benoy purposely inserted his fingers in the wounds 
and preferred to court death. His last words in a 
delirium were “Attention please. Forward march 

Left-right, left.... charge 1 Go forward ! Benoy 

who was a soldier met the soldier's death on 
December 14, 1930, Saturday morning. The next 
morning walls of Calcutta were covereil with the 
slogan “Benoy’s blood, beckons for more blood”. 
Dinesh recovered and was executed on July 7, 1931 j 
but that is another episode relating to the denial 
of death as the end of life”. 

Deaths of these triumphant trio are nothing 
but self-immolation. They could not live to see 
the glory of freedom of their beloved Motherland 
but their sacrifices did not go in vain. 

“Blessed are those who live the days. 

of glory to see 

But the next dearest blessings on earth 

is the pride of dying for Thee.” 
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The Iraq President's Speech to the Ministry of Defence 

President AJhincd Hassan aI*Bakr of Iraq in liis speeidi delivered daring Us 
visit to the Ministry of Defense laid emphasis on the bnilding op of a strong 
army, properly armed and developed tlumagh adequate trainUg and military 
discipline. 


His speech is reproduced below ; 

*1 am here today to thank and to appreciate the 
efforts you made in discharging your duties properly 
during my term as Minister of Defence. I was able 
to see for myself your good performance whether 
in the domain of everyday work or at the meetings 
we used to hold frequently. At those meetings we 
had pondered over ways of building up and deve¬ 
loping our armed forces in a manner conforming 
to the concepts of Arab Baath Socialist Party and 
nationalist and socialist ideologies and answering 
to the magnitude of the ambitious tasks which your 
revolution, the July 17 Revolution, has the honour 
of implementing. First of all, I should like to draw 
attention to something which you all know very 
well, namely the heavy legacy which we have 
inherited from former regimes -regimes that failed 
to perform their role of education and guidance in 
regard to kindling the spirit of sense of responsibility 
and delivering on their obligations. This state of 
affairs demands of all of us untiitng efforts to wipe 
out all traces of that negative and dangerous 
phenomenon, and then proceed to invig irate the 
spirit of sense of responsibility and promote the 
sense of sacrifice among the officers and men of our 
armed forces. 

“Furthermore, it behoves us ail to develop the 
spirit of creativcncss and innovation, cast aside 
pedantry and honour creative elements in serving 
the good of our army. We want the officer of the 
urmed forces to assimilate the mainstream of work, 
adhere to it and strictly give effect to Its content. 
We also want him to be oriented towards creativity 
and innovation with the object of bringing about 
changes to the better whether it be in the adminis¬ 
tration or field duties, ail in consonance with our 
conditions and realities and in our own way. We 
must not take to mechanical transfer of systems 
pursued by other armies in building and developing 
our own armed forces. We ought to bear in mind 
that our army is more than half a century old and 
this should impel us to work studiously for deve¬ 
loping the administrative aspects of our military 
function. True, we arc not at present able to 
manufacture sophisticated weapons and up-to-date 
equipment. But it must not follow that this should 
last for ever. We roust proceed along the road of 
manufacturing our own arms and equipment in 
thf- future so that we may become all the more 
capable of employing our military potentials in the 
volume and direction we most desire. With this 
in mind, we should set ourselves to the task of 


creating the kind of climate that stimulates all of 
our gifted officers and leave nothing undone to 
develop their skills. 



“in this context I must not omit to refer to the 
slogan adopted by the Staff College and when, in 
essence, it calls for making the most careful 
calculations before taking any action so as to 
ensure ultimate success. Stress should also be laid 
here on the importance of creativity and the need 
of giving It constant encouragement for properly 
developing our forces. 

“I have left the army for reasons well known 
to you—reasons dictated by the overriding necessity 
of providing leadership to the Party, to society and 
to the State. May I now call upon you to go on 
displaying all keenness on developing the army 
whose dutiful sons you are. Indeed, it seems rather 
incongruous for me tti ask you to take care of yoiur 
army as it is like asking you to take care of your 
own selves and of your own children. As you know 
pretty well, a nation without a strong army 
endowed with high combat qualities for defending 
Its rights and sovereignty, inevitably risks exposure 
to humiliation and degradation. Even nations with 
vast economic resources face such an eventuality 
if they fail to invest economic resources in building 
well-trained and well-armed armies. 

“Our country, with its revolutionary accom¬ 
plishments and nationalist assignments, is in 
constant need for building and developing the army 
and enabling it to prove equal to the above- 
mentioned assignments. This, in turn, dictates 

(Contd. on page 21) 
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Azad Hind Fouz and the Azad Hind Government 

(A Freedom Fighter) 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose arrived io Berlin 
in the spring of 1941 after crossing the Russo- 
Afghan bo'der with Italian passport styled as Mr. 
Ortando Mazzota. His only motive force was how 
to liberate India while Britain was in peril. 
Germany at that time was at the zenith of her 
power and glory, having control from Norway to 
Libya, German war machine moving like a steam 
roller almost all over Europe. Netaji met Hitler 
in May 1941 with the intention of obtaining sanction 
for organising an Indian Legion and facilities fur 
Radio broadcasting. He also conceived the foun¬ 
ding of a free Indian centre to supervise and con¬ 
trol the activities of the two branches. After 
overcoming immense difficulties in convincing the 
German authorities- both civil and military—he 
lecured all that he asked and particularly freedom 
■of action in two spheres - the Radio programme and 
the formation of an Indian Legion. The free 
India centre was given the status of a diplomatic 
mission and recognised as such all through. 1 he 
premises of the centre of the Azad Hind Sangb 
(Indian Independence League) was situated in the 
Tigarten area where most of the foreign embassies 
were located. It began to function regularly from 
October 1941. All Indians collected from all 
parts of Europe coming forward voluntarily, atten¬ 
ded an inaugural meeting in November 1941. 
The name of the Indian Legion was given 
'Azad Hind Fouz’. The national anthem ‘Jana 
Gana Mana’ and the national greeting ‘Jai Hind’ 
were adopted. Here in this historic occasion the 
designation ‘Netaji’ to the leader Subhash Chandra 
Bose was given by the members as a symbolic 
expression of their respectful homage to the tower¬ 
ing personality of the man of India’s destiny. 

With all available Indian talents the Azad 
Hind Radio unit was formed with broadcasting 
preparations everyday in English. Hindi, Persian, 
Pustu, Tamil, Telegu and alternately in Gujarati and 
Marathi. The Azad Hind Radio was inaugurated 
by Netaji during October - November, 1941. 

The formation of the Indian Legion or Azad 
Hind Fouz was a positive and a historic revolution¬ 
ary step. In September-October, 1941, recruit¬ 
ment for the Fouz started when Netaji proposed 
to visit the Annaberg camp where Indian prisoners 
of war were camped. His appeals found sponta¬ 
neous response from the prisoners. Thousands of 
prisoners joined the Fouz voluntarily and the camp 
■ochoed and re-echoed with the slogan ‘We must 
die, so that India be Free.’ Frankberg was made 
the first Headquarters of the Azad Hind Fouz with 


several battalions consisting of 3,500 men in the 
first instance. 

All volunteers joined as soldiers without any 
distinction of ranks, castes or religion. The soldiers 
were sworn to the Flag—national tri-colour- 
embossed with a Leaping Tiger. Next to Netaji Shri 
A.C.N. Nambiar was second in command. Major 
Abid Hassan and Major N.G. Swami will go dowd 
in history as the pioneers in constituting the frame¬ 
work of the Indian Legion. Dr. G.K. Mukherjee, 
N.G. Ganpuley, M R. Vyas, Dr. J.K. Bannerjee 
Promode Sengupta, Dr. Majumdar, Suresh 
Chandra, Dr. Kalyan Bose, Prof Bhatta, Behan 
Jowrey, Mama, Sultan, Lai, Naidu, Sharma, were 
some of the active members who dedicated their all 
to run the Radio Station. In the wake of ‘Quit 
India’ Movement, an additional programme 
‘National Congress Radio’ was introduced. To 
voice against the formation of a separate Muslim 
State in India a programme ‘Azad Muslim Rqdio,’ 
came into being. 

The Free India centre (l.I.L) offered cultural 
and educational training courses for its staff and 
maintained a Planning Committee to study the 
social and economic problems of free India. 

The World War spread to the Pacific in 
December, 1941, and Japan was langed against 
Britain. In February, 1942, Singapore fell to the 
Japanese forces. The British abandoned a huge 
number of Indian farces. This fact raised hopes in 
the mind of Netaji to raise a Free India Army from 
among the large Indian communities in Malaya, 
Singapore, Burma and other regions and to launch 
a direct assault on the British m India, on Indian 
soil, by Indian soldiers. This was closer to the 
dream of Netaji and he set about drawing up plans 
to reach East Asia. In June 1942, Rash Behari 
Bose presided over a historic meeting from all 
ovci- East Asia, assembled in Bangkok, which 
invited Netaji Subhash Bose to come over from 
Germany to Ea.st A.sia and assume the leadership 
of the Indian Independence movement. In the 
mean time an Indian National Army was formed 
imder the command of General Mohan Singh. 

Prior to his departure from Europe he gave 
detailed instructions to Nambiar—-who acted as 
Netaji’s representative throughout the period. 
Accompanied by Abid Hassan, Netaji boarded the 
Submarine 129 from Kiel on 7-8 February, 43 
embarking on a perilous journey. They were 
transferred to a Japanese submarine on April 28, 
1943, at a place 400 miles away from Madagascar. 
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Netaji reached Singapore on July 2, 1943, via 
Sumatra and Penang. 

On the 4th of July, 1943, Rash Behari Bose 
handed over the charge of the India Independence 
League to Netaji before a congregation of delegates 
from all over East-Asia. In the historic conference 
the president Ra.sh Behari Bose remarked :— 

“Friends and Comrades-in-Arms ? In your 
presence to-day 1 resign my office and appoint 
Desbsevak Subhash Chandera Bose as president 
of the India Independence League .. I am old. 
This is the work of the younger man. India’s best 
is represented by him. You know I have dedicated 
my life in my own humble way to the cause of 
sacred Motherland. This is my life’.s mission 

“The greatest moment in our lives ha.s come. 
Have faith in God, have faith in yourselves, have 
faith in our friends and allies, have faith in their 
victory which is India’s victory as well; and be 
ready to plunge yourselves into the battle—the 
battle that will lead our sacred Motherland to 
freedom, victory and glory.” 

“On 25th August, 1943, Netaji assumed office as 
the Supreme Commander of the Indian National 
Army, reviewed the serried ranks drawn up in for¬ 
mation on the spacious maidan opposite the Singa¬ 
pore Town Hall. For the first time he gave this 
army of literation the war cry of ‘Chalo Delhi’ and 
he gave the assembled civilians the slogan “To¬ 
tal Mobilisation”. 

“Netaji reorganised the INA (Azad Hind Fouz) 
for the coming confrontation with the British 
forces. Major General J.K. Bhonslc was appointed 
Chief ofStafl^ The Army composed of three 
Divisions. Major General M.Z. Kiani commanded 
the First Division; 2nd and 3rd Divisions were 
commanded by Col. Shah Nawaj Khan and 
Col. N. S. Bhagat, The Divisions were divided 
into Brigades. Subhash Brigade, Gandhi Brigade, 
Azad Brigade, Nehru Brigade and No. I,2,6,7,8 
Brigades. Besides these there were the command 
troops (composed of Bahadur Group and Intelligence 
Group), Azad Hind Dal (Commanded by Maj. Gen. 
A.C. Chattel jee), OTS (Officers’ Training School 
—Commandant was Col. Hubibur Raharaan) and 
S.S. Institute. 

“When all the prerequisites were complete 
Netaji decided to proclaim the formation of the 
provisional Azad Hind Government. 

“This was done on the histone day of 2Ist 
October, 1943, at the Calais Theatre, Singapore, 
before five thousand delegates of the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League and representatives of the Azad 
Hind Fouz. In the morning session Netaji addres¬ 
sed the gathering in a spirited speech, portions of 
which are reproduced below ; 

“I am glad to tell you to-day the slogan that is 


on the lips of every memtwr of the Azad Hind 
Fouz is “ONWARDS TO DELHI” (Delhi Chalo). 
In fact it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
Army is earnestly longing for the day when it will 
be transported to the forntier of India ...But before 
we can do that we have to form the provisional 
Government of Azad Hind and commence our 
struggle under that Government. The formation 
of such a government at this juncture will have a 
profound effect on Indians throughout the world. 
By virtue of the powers vested in me under the 
constitution of the IlL, it will be my task to form 
the provisional government. Friends, what we 
are doing at present is but a preparation for the 
final struggle. That stru^;gle will begin only when 
we cross the Indian frontier. Then will commence 
the historic march to Delhi—the march that will 
end only when the last Englishman is expelled from 
India or thrown into prison—when India’s Nat¬ 
ional flag flies over the Viceroy’s House and when 
the Azad Hind Fouz holds its victory parade inside 
the Red Fort of India's Metropolis.” 

“In the afternoon session on October 21, 1943, 
before proclaiming the inauguration of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind, Netaji made 
a statement (in Hindusthani) on the significance of 
the said government, extracts from which are repro¬ 
duced below ; 

“In setting the Provisional Government we are 
on the one hand meeting the exigencies of the Indian 
situation and on the other, following the foot-steps 
of History...In our case the Government will not be 
like a normal j^ace time Government. It will be a 
fighting organisation, the main objects will be to 
launch and to conduct the last war against the 
British and their allies in India-..When the Provisi¬ 
onal Government is transferred to Indian soil it will 
assume the functions of normal Government opera¬ 
ting in its own territory...This will begin when the 
INA crosses the frontier of India and commences 
its historic march to Delhi.” 

“Then Netaji read the historic proclamation 
which began as follows ; 

“After the first defeat at the hands of the British 
in 1757 in Bengal, the Indian people fought an unin¬ 
terrupted series of hard and bitter battles over a 
stretch of one hundred years. ..In the pages of that 
history, the names of Siraj-ud-Doula and Mohanlal 
of Bengal, Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan and Vellu 
Thampi of South India, Appa Sahib Bhonsle and 
Peshwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of 
Audh, Sardar Shyam Singh Atariwala of Punjab and 
last but not the least Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi, 
Tantia Topi, Maharaj Kanwar Singh of Dumraon, 
Nana Sahib—are for ever engraved in letters of gold. 
.. Such heroes as the Rani of Jhansi, Tantia Topi, 
Kanwar Singh and Nana Sahib live like eternal start- 
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The Government had decided not to release 
Jatindranath Das unconditionally although his death 
was within the sight. They were not the least 
anxious to save the life of a young patriot, but on 
the other hand started thinking as to how they 
could avoid the possibility of a mass agitation in 
■case the death occurred. The following corres¬ 
pondence wilt bear evidence of the official outlook 
in this regard. 

1. Copy of a letter dated 31-8-29 from the 
Railway Board : 

‘*My dear Emerson 

'*! mentioned the point you referred to on the 
phone to the Chief Commissioner. After looking 
up ^e Railway Act he came to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible for the Railways as public 
carriers to refuse a specific consignment provided 
the rules of the tarrif regulations were complied with 
and there is not much ^ance of any of the ordinary 
regulations being over-looked in the possible case 
you referred to. 

In the circumstances I am afraid Railways could 
not assist”. 

2. Copy of a telegram dated 1.9.29 from Bengal 
to Home Deptt. Simla. 

“Our information is that intention is to bring 
corpse to Calcutta and make maximum demonstra¬ 
tion which will arouse intense excitement if the body 
is exhibited. It would, howpvcr, be unwise to 
prevent demonstration or to interfere with it unless 
unavoidably necessary for the protection of property 
or persons. Demonstrations would probably be 
less effective if ashes were brought and not corpse. 
Bengal Government would prefer cremation should 
take place, if possible, outside this province if this 
can arranged. They do not see how bringing of 
ashes can be prevented”. 

On the 10th September came the terrible message 
that Jatin Das was lying motionless. He had lost 
the power of speech and sight and was more dead 
than living. The thrill of life was fading into the 
atillness of death. Ail this comrades in the Jail 
and the people outside were counting the hours with 
benumb^ pain. The day came at last. It was at 


I.05.P.M. on the 13th September that Jatindranath 
Das, the great son of Bengal, courted martyrdom. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, MLA, served the same 
day, i.e. on 13-9-29 a notice on the President of the 
Legislative Assembly intimating his intention to 
move the adjournment of the House on 14-9-29 to 
discuss a matter of public importance, namely, 
“The situation arising out of the action and 
policy of the Government regarding the treatment 
of the accused under trial in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case which has already resulted in the death of 
Jatindranath Das and is endangering the lives of 
other hungerstrikers in the said Case”. 

Nehru said in course of moving the motion for 
adjournment - “It is not a charge of breach of faititr 
against the Government of India or against the 
Government of the Punjab or any other CSovern- 
ment. The charge is that the Government have 
shown an utter lack of the human clement which 
should always guide them in a case like this. The 
charge is that the Government have stood still while 
human life was ebbing away, that they were not 
taking the steps which it was their very clear duty 
to take . -The hunger-strike began in the middle of 
June and Jatindranath Das died on the 63rd day 
of the strike. For days and days the news came 
that his life was ebbing away, that at any moment 
he might breathe his last. and what was the 
Government doing all this time. It is said. Sir, 
that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. Our 
Government has gone one step better than Nero. 
It is fiddling on the death b^s of these young- 
men...” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supported the 
move and said : 

“Sir, I am sorry that I have to join with my 
honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru in expres¬ 
sing censure of the action of Government and the 
policy which they have pursued in relation to the 
hunger-strikers at Lahore, which has resulted in the 
death of one young man which we mi'st deeply 
lament and which threatens the death of several 
others. 1 he honourable home minister has failed 
to understand the reasons which justify this 
censure when a distressingly sad event like the 
death of a high souled young man in question has 
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takes place, we should have expected the honoui^ 
able home member and those who are responsible 
with him for the action and policy which they have 
.pursued in this connection, to feel remorse for what 
has taken place owing to their failure to do the 
right thing. I submit, Sir, that they have been 
guilty of betraying a want o^ human sympathy with 
those undertrial prisoners at Lahore”. 

The Lahore Conspiracy Case was resumed on the 
24th Septemlwr, 1929. C.H. Cardon Noad, the 
Counsel on behalf of the Crown, said at the 
outset— 

”I desire on behalf of all to express the sincere 
regret and genuine sorrow which we feel on account 
of the untimely death of Jatindranath Das..-” 

XXI 

On the 24th January of 1930 Bbagat Singh and 
his comrades celebrated the ‘Lenin Day’ inside the 
Jail. 

In the meantime Chandra Sekhar Azad and 
Bhagabati Charan Vora were busy in making plans 
to free Bbagat and others by conducting a raid. 
Bbagabti Charan made bombs but unfortunately was 
killed by an explosion while making an experiment 
on the solitary bank of the river Ravi. 

A very important development took place in 
April 1930. A group of young Bengali revolution¬ 
aries led by Surya Kumar Sen (Masterda) raided 
the Chittagong Armoury and took possession of the 
building. Afterwards they concentrated their powers 
at the Jalalabad hills who^e after a grim fight they 
were overpowered. 

The trial of the accused under the Lahore Con¬ 
spiracy case was finally transferred to a Tribunal 
constituted by the Government under Ordinance 
No. Ill of 1930. The Tribunal consisted of 

(1) Justice J. Coldstream 

(2) Aga Haider and 

(3) G.C. Hilton. 

Consequent on a conflict between the prisoners 
and the Tribunal all the accused were ordered to be 
handcuffed. Aga Haider refused to be entangled to 
this episode and wrote a note of dissent. The 
accused in a body boycotted the Tribunal. 

The Tribunal was reconstituted in June 1930 and 
the following members were taken in : 

(1) Justice G.C. Hilton (Chairman) 

(2) „ J.K. Tapp 

(3) „ Abdul Quadir. 


But the accused prisoners ignond the proceed¬ 
ings of the Tribunal and did not participate in any 
ofits activities. 

It became evident in no time that the Tribunal 
was biased against the accused and was determined 
to inflict capital punishment on Bhagat and some 
of bis friends. 1 his made his relations extremely 
anxious and Sardar Kishan Singh in his ardent 
desire to save his son from death, made an appeal 
to the Viceroy so that he might be permitted to 
place evidence in support of his son’s innocence. 
When the news reached Bbagat he cecame very 
much annoyed and wrote to his father a remarktdile 
letter the excerpts of which are reproduced below .* 

The letter was dated ^ October, 1930. Bhagat 
said - 

*‘My dear father, 

‘T was astounded to learn that yon had sub¬ 
mitted a petition to the m<^mbers of the Special 
Tribimal in connection with my defence. This 
proved to be too severe a blow to be borne by 
equanimity. It has up%et the whole equilibrium of 
my mind. I have not been able to understand how 
could you think it proper to submit such a petition 
at this stage and in these circumstances .. 

“You know that wc have been pursuing a definite 
policy in this trial. Every action of mine ought to 
have been consi.stent with that policy, my principle 
and my programme. At pre>ent the circumstances 
were altogether different but had the situation been 
otherwise, even then, 1 would have been the last 
man to offer defence. 1 bad only one idea before 
me throughout the trial, i.e., to show complete in¬ 
difference towards the trial in spite of the serious 
nature of charge, against us. 1 have always been of 
opinion that all the political workers should be 
indifferent and should never bother about the legal 
fight in the Jaw courts, and should boldly bear the 
heaviest possible sentences inflicted upon them, 

“...In the statement accompanying the text of 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordinance the Viceroy 
stated that the accused in this case were trying to 
bring both law and justics into contempt. 

“The situation afforded us an opportunity to 
show to the people whether we were trying to bring 
law into contempt or whether others were doing so. 

“...This was the time when everybody's mettle 
was being tested. Let me say father, you have 
failed. J know you are as sincere a patriot as one 
can be. 1 know you have devoted your life to the 
cause of Indian Independence. But why at this 
moment have you displayed such a weakness 7” 

Only a few days before this be had, in a letter 
to his brother Kulbir Singh, written: 
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**‘"1 was pained to leant that one day you came 
with mother and could not get permission to see 
me and had to return disappointed. You bad come 
to know that the Jail p^ple did not grant per* 
mission to visits. Then why did you bring mother 
along ? -from the moment 1 learnt that she was 
weeping, I have been feeling restless... 

*‘AII should face circumstances boldly. There 
are so man> other people also in this world who are 
burdened with difficulties...lf after contmuous visits 
and meetings for one year you have not been satis* 
fied then how can you get satisfaction and consola* 
tion after 3 or 4 more visits 7 

Bhagat Singh knew it quite well that he would 
be given capital punishment and he had been 
mentally prepared for the same. He immersed 
himself into the study of history of revolution in 
different countries and the trade union movement. 
The inspiration which he had received within him¬ 


self to sacrifice his life for the cause of the country 
was evident from his scribblings on the pages of his 
persona] diary. Some of his notes are reproduced 
below: 

*‘The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots, and tyrants. It 
is its natural manure". 

“To hesitate is crime. Hesitation on the part 
of the leaders and felt by their followers is generally 
harmful in politics, but in the case of an armed 
insurrection it is a deadly danger". 

“War is war; come what may. There must be 
no hesitation, no loss of time". 

The judgement was delivered on the 7th October, 
1930. Bhagat Sfngh was sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck till he was dead. The same punishment 
was awarded to Rajguru and Sukhdeva. 

(To be continued) 
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upon us to work diligently for organising, training 
and equiping our army as well as promoting military 
discipline in its ranks. This covers all each 
from his own position : commanders and other 

ranks. 

“The courageous and principled stands assuthtd 
by our country in the arena of nationalist struggle 
makes the likelihood of actual confrontation with 
the enemies of the Arab Nation very much a 
probability. Imperialism, Zionism and the com¬ 
promising regimes are taking a direction opposite 
to that of the Arab revolution. Besides, the 
manifesto recently issued by the National 
Leadership of the Arab Baatfa Socialist Party makes 
abundantly clear the firm position we have adopted 
vis-a-vis the compromise schemings and our ceaseless 
efforts to abort them. This state of affairs has the 


effect of making our country constontly exposed 
to the conspiracies of the impcrialist-Zionist- 
reactionary alliance. Furthermore, our revolution 
and our country have become the target of all 
enemies of the Arab revolution by virtue of the 
line which our revolution has been pursuing in the 
economic, social, political and cultural fields. This 
should provide all the more course to us to 
enhance the strength of our army and work 
constantly to disseminate nationalist and socialist 
culture among its members. 

“In conclusion I wish to say good-bye to yon 
but I will always be nearby and available. I should 
also ask you to cooperate with our brother, the 
Minister of Defence, in building our army to serve 
our homeland and our Arab Nation." 
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in the Nation's memory to inspire us to greater 
deeds of sacrifice and valour." 

Netaji concluded the long proclamation thus— 
"In the name of God, in the name of bygone genera¬ 
tions who have welded the Indian people into one 
oatjon>and in the name of the dead heroes who have 
bequeathed to us a tradition of heroism and self- 
sacrifice- we call upon the Indian people to rally 
round our banner and to strike for India’s Feedom. 
We call upon them to launch the final struggle 
against the British and their allies in India and to 
prosecute that struggle with valour and perseverance 
and with full faith in final victory until the enemy is 
expelled from Indian soil and the Indian people are 
once again a free Nation." 

The proclamation was signed by Subhash Chandra 
Bose (Head of the State, Prime Minister and Minis¬ 
ter of War and Forei^ Affairs) Captain Mrs Lakshmi 
(Women's organisation - Rani Jhansi Regiment, of 
which she was made the Head, was inaugurated on 
October, 22, 1943), S.A. Aiyer (Publicity and Propa¬ 


ganda), Lt. Col A.C. Chatterjee (Finance) and other 
representatives of Armed Forces. Rash Behari ^se 
also signed the document as the Supreme Adviser. 

Netaji took the oath as follows with tears rolling 
down his face. “In the name of God, I take this 
oath that to liberate India and thirty-eight crores of 
my countrymen, 1, Subhash Chandra Bose, will conti¬ 
nue the sacred war of freedom till the last breath of 
my life." 

The Arad Hind Fouz started towards Manipur, 
culminating in their historic battle of Imphal on 
July 6, ’44. On the eve of the historic march Netaji 
addressed Gandhiji over Arad Hind Radio “Ever 
since you sponsored the Independence Resolution at 
the Lahore Congrc.ss in December 1929, all members 
of Indian National Congress have had one goal be 
fore them. For Indians outside India, you aj-c the 
creator of the present awakening on your country.” 
Then concluding he asked for Gandhiji’s blessings. 
“Father of Nation! In this holy w.ir of India's libera¬ 
tion we ask for your blessings and good wishes." 
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Desai's Visit K> USSR Accelerates Cooperation 


MANSOOR 

Less than two months have elapsed since Indian 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s highly fruitful 
official visit to the USSR and most rewarding talks 
with Soviet leaders headed by President Leonid 
Brezhnev in the Kremlin. But even this brief 
period attests to the active steps being taken to 
Imrther expand and consolidate the equal and mutu¬ 
ally beneficial Indo-Soviet cooperation in different 
fields of industry, science and technology which 
received a special impetus as a result of the memora- 
hle visit. 

For over three decades Indo-Soviet relations 
have been successfully developing not only in the 
political sphere of international relations but In the 
realm of economy as well. Such projects of Indo- 
Soviet economic cooperation as the Bhilai and 
Bokaro steel plants, the Hardwar Heavy Electricals 
Plant, the Ranchi Heavy Machine Building Plant, 
the Barauni Oil Refinery have become symbols of 
India’s industrial advance through generous and 
disinterest help from the Soviet Union. 

In ffict this was frankly acknowledged by Mr. 
Desai himself at a banquet given in his honour in 
the Kremlin on 21 October, 1977. “The coopera¬ 
tion extended by the Soviet Union”, he said, “has 
helped India make progress towards economic self- 
reliwce amongst the more important industrial 
nations of the world”. But he did not confine his 
views to the present “I am confident,” the Prime 
Minister announced, “that in the same spirit we 
could further enlarge this mutually beneficial co¬ 
operation”. 

Firm Intention 

This determination was reflected in the joint 
Indo-Soviet Declaration signed at the conclusion of 
the Kremlin talks. The Soviet Union and India 
declare their firm intention to continue to develop 
and surengthen all-round cooperation in various 
fields, it read. It also underscored the two states’ 
desire to draw up in 1978 a longterm programme of 
mutually benficial economic cooperation “in the 
development of major branches of the Indian 
economy” and in bilateral trade exchanges. What 
is more, it specified that Soviet and Indian organi¬ 
sations are to set up groups of experts to study 
prospects of cooperation in such branches as iron, 
rteel and non-ferrous metallurgy, oil and oil pro¬ 
ducts, agriculture, irrigation, etc. as well as coopera¬ 
tion in assistance to third countries in economic 
development. At the sanre time the Declaration 
spoke of outlining “prospects of cooperation on a 
compensation basis in the construction of an 
alumina plant in India”. 

Shortly before Mr. Desai’s visit to the USSR 


AHMED 

two events assisted in further development of Indo- 
Soviet economic cooperation. A protocol signed 
during the visit of the former President of Soviet 
foreign trade organisation ‘Tyazhpromexport* V,I. 
Litvinenko to India in September 1977, envisaged 
introduction of new technological processes at the 
Bhilai steel plant to enhance the plant’s production 
capacity without anv major investments (similarly 
ways and means to expand the Bokaro steel plant’s 
capacity from four to five million tons are being 
explored). It also visualised further reinforcement 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation in construction in third 
countries with {rassible Indian participation in the 
Soviet-aided projects. 

At the end of September an agreement con¬ 
cluded between the two countries highlighted export 
of r.on-traditional Indian goods to the USSR in 
return for Soviet supply of crude oil that would 
enable India to save foreign exchange worth Rs. SO 
crores in 1977 itself. The non-traditional commodi¬ 
ties emphasising Indian industrial progress as 
detailed in the agreement include steel goods like 
strficturals, angles, channels, and construction steel, 
engineering poods like power cables and wire ropes, 
chemicals like organic dyestuffs, consumer goods 
like instant coffee. 

Detailed Discussions 

In October-November, a team of Soviet experts 
visited India and conducted detailed discussions 
with Indian officials on development of Indo Soviet 
cooperation in non-ferrous metallurgy. The pro¬ 
vision of the joint Declaration outlining prospects 
of construction of a giant alumina plant in India on 
a compensation basis was realised when this team 
signed a protocol. 

At the end of November an agreement was 
signed in Moscow between Chairman of the Indian 
Oil Corparation C.R. Dasgupta and Chairman of 
the Soviet organisation ‘Neftysoyuzexport’ Nikolai 
Zatchiriniaev as a result of which India would p^ 
the lowest posted price for petroleum products it 
will get from the USSR under the bilateral trade 
plan instead of the average in the Gulf which 
formed the basis of pricing hitherto. 

Recently an intergovernmental protocol oa 
science and technology was also concluded in 
Delhi. 

Moscow witnessed on November 23 the signing 
of an Indo-Soviet protocol on scientifio-technical 
cooperation in the field of agriculture for 1978-79 
envisaging a coordinated plan for joint research in 
cotton-growing, plant protection, cattle-breeding 
and tea production with the USSR providing aid 
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A New World In Computer Technology 

Prof. MIKHAIL IGNATIEV 


Recently, representatives of the American 
Control Data Company have spent several days in 
negotiations with a team of experts. As a result, 
Saviet cyberneticists have offered their American 
ooHeagues to jointly build new types of high*capa- 
city computers. 

We have told the Control Data representatives 
about the philosophy and properties of the recurs- 
ion computers we have devdoped. The computers 
are built on new technological principles and will 
be able to cope with sophisticated scientific and 
technological tasks thousands of times quicker 
than the present-day ones. Our computers are an 
entirely new world in computer technology. The 
current machines have only one processor and the 
operator has to put his problem through a keyhole, 
as it were, whereas our machines are multiproces¬ 
sor and are capable of coping with problems which 
are beyond the traditional computers. 

We have got many letters with proposals on 
pooling of efforts in this field of research. We have 
accepted the offer of Control Data which has for 
many years now been honestly cooperating with 
Soviet cyberneticists. 

Intcreat 

Robert Schmitt, First Vice-President of Control 
Data and head of the company’s delegation on a 
visit to Leningrad, showed great interest in the 
prospects for joint work on recursion computers. 
Schmitt thinks highly of the Soviet achievement in 
computer technology. His company has bought 
the RYAD-40 computer, one in a series developed 
by the COMECON countries, and installed it in one 
of its offices. According to Schmitt, RY AD-40 is 
as good a computer as produced by Control Data 
or IBM. 

Computer technology is making rapid progress 
in the Soviet Union. The annual increase output 
of computers amounts to 20-25 per cent, the 
greatest rate of growth among the Soviet industries. 
Soviet specialists are now developing computers on 
various principles. In particular, new machines 
making 12.5 and 125 million operations per second 


are being readied for the line. 

Take, for instance, the Minsk Computer Plant, 
which has introduced a new positional assembly 
system for computer units and frames instead of 
the flow-line assembly system. The drawbacks of 
the flow production system are known, workman’s 
dependence on the adopted rhythm, no guaranteed 
quality of products, etc. Labour on the flow-line 
cannot meet the requirements of the new generation 
of Soviet workers who have higher educational 
standards than the outgoing generation. Besides, 
at a definite stage the conveyor begins to retard 
production efficiency Each worker has his or her 
own specific labour rhythm, but the flow-lme exerts 
a levelling-out effect and hence the worker's abilities 
do not reveal themselves in the optimum way. 

The return to the positional assembly of com¬ 
puter units and frames radically differs from the 
one employed previously and is arranged on the 
basis of semi-automatic devices designed and manu¬ 
factured at the Minsk Plant itself. The new method 
has boosted up labour productivity by four times, 
and work is already in progress to switch over from 
semi-automatic to fully automatic devices. 

Unfortunately, the U.S Press shows a tendency 
to play down Soviet achievements in science and 
technology, the practice of cooperation and the 
use of Soviet technology by U.S. companies, When 
U.S. official quarters hinder cooperation, the bus¬ 
iness and the economy of United States itself are 
the first to suffer. According to Control Data 
estimates, in the past few years the company has 
lost 235 million dollars as a result of an official 
ban on selling licences to the Soviet Union. This 
has not led to any loss for the Soviet Union how¬ 
ever : part of the work has been done by the 
Soviet computer indust^ and orders have been 
placed with French, British and Japanees companies. 

Nevertheless, we are optimistic about the 
prospects of cooperation with the United States in 
this field. In the past few years alone, U.S. com¬ 
panies have bought 20 licences for the utilisation 
of Soviet technology. 


(Contd. on page 22) 


in the training of r^archers and enhancement of 
professional skills. The protocol also underscored 
exchange of know-how in various spheres of agri¬ 
culture. The Soviet Minister of Agriculture Valen¬ 
tin Mesyats, who was present at the signing 
ceremony, said that the USSR was **ready to share 
everything" with India. 

At the moment a delegation of Soviet coal 
experts is in India discussing problems of open cast 
minin g with Indian coal authorities. Another 
legation of oil experts from the USSR is in Delhi 


to discuss ways to expand Indo-Soviet cooperation 
in the oil industry. Other delegations from the 
Soviet Union already in India include a trade 
delegation which will finalise the details of the 1978 
Indo-Soviet trade plan to be signed by the end of 
year. 

On the whole it is clear that Indo-Soviet 
economic cooperation in the recent months is not 
only proceeding smoothly but is being progress¬ 
ively filled with richer content fulfilling the directive 
of the Indo-Soviet Joint Declaration. 


January, J97S 
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VIET-NAM : 

The Collapse of the U.S. Puppet Regime in Saigon 

Smt. ANILA DAB GUPTA 


After Tran Thien Khicm's resignation on April 
4 , 1975, a new cabinet was formed by Nguyen Ba 
Can in Saigon on April 14, 1975. And Duong 
Rich Nhuong was appointed as the Vice Premier 
with the portfolio of Relief and Resettlement, 

Nhuong served the puppet regime from the age 
of 18 to 24. After taking his education in hydrau¬ 
lics in France he returned to Saigon to serve the 
Ngo Dinh Diem government as a specialist at the 
General Planning Directorate. He held the post 
of the Secretary of State for Public Works and 
Communications in Tran Thien Khiem’s cabinet 
more than five years till April J4, 1975. 

Following the bombing of Tan Son Nhat 
airfield by the patriotic officers of the Saigon 
airforee Can contacted Nhuong on the telephone 
on the 8th of April to take charge of the problem of 
refugee relief and to accept the post of the Vice- 
Premier in his cabinet. 

Can was well known for his pro-Thiew al- 
legience. The change-over ceremony took place in 
the morning of April 14. The outgoing cabinet 
members including Tran Thien Khiem, Nguyen Van 
Hco, Tran Van Don were also present in the 
festival hall of the ^‘Independence Palace”. 

Following a long speech delivered by Thieu, 
the official change-over took place at the Premier’s 
office. The atmosphere was no doubt exciting. 
The Ca Pass front (north of Nha Trag) was in 
danger. Xuan Loc front was also facing the same 
fate. The patriotic forces in Tay Ninh and Chon 
Thanh regions (north-west of Saigon) seemed to be 
invincible. 

The High Command in Saigon tried utmost to 
muster its forces by sending paratroopers and 
forces fiom the First Corps Area (Thieu’s northern¬ 
most military area) to reinforce the Third Corps 
Area including Saigon. The puppet commanders 
made a frantic bid to save their regime fiom com¬ 
plete collapse by diggmg anti-tank ditches and 
barricades. 

Besides the military set-back the puppet govern¬ 
ment had to face an acute economic crisis which 
was brewing in the administration since long. The 
problem of rehabilitation was a stupendous task. 
Millions of people were to be re.settled. “But 
where?” said the Vice-Premier Nhuong. “We are 
losing all our territory ...1 found myself powerless. 


General disorder and the Saigon troops* plundering 
rendered the situation just chaotic.” 

The Vice-Premier Nhuong had to quit after 
seven days. Thieu convened a plenary meeting of 
the cabinet on April 21 in the “Independence 
Palace” and decided to resign. 

The Saigon regime was then in a state of utter 
confusion. Huynh Van C;ao, a native of Hue, 
was Thieu’s righthand man in the senate. He was 
one of the most powerful figure in the Saigon 
regime. Early in 1975 Cao led a parliamentary 
delegation to the U.S. Congress to get more 
American military and economic aid. Cao rose to 
a more prominent position before the collapse of the 
puppet government. But as the patriotic forces 
advanced, he became unnerved and tried to commit 
suicide ; the attempt was foiled. 

The situation in Saigon was going from bad to 
worse. On April 25, President Tran Van Huong 
convened a meeting of both the houses of Saigon 
Congress which took place in the Dien Hong 
Conference hall. 

After a brief speech the President left the halt 
The senators and representatives of different groups 
held conference among themselves. There was a 
sharp difference of opinion among them as regards 
Huong’s statement. Trau Van Lam backed Nguyen 
Cao Ry, the Vice-President under Thieu. for pmi- 
dentship. But his influence was on the decline 
since Ihieu’s resignation on April 21. 

The deputies were then having a siesta when the 
startling news reached them : Nguyen Van Thieu 
left the country with his family and went to Taipeh 
by plane. 

On April 27 the two houses of Saigon's 
Congress held a meeting again in the Dien Hong 
conference hail. The members were conspicuous 
for their absence. Most of them left the capital. 
The capital's special Area was isolated on April 27 ; 
there were 16 divisions of the patriotic forces 
around the capital whereas the puppets had only 
three. The puppet officers.were getting panicky 
and were on the run. 

Finally both the houses of the Congress 
decided to replace Tran Van Huong b;^ Duong Van 
Minh. And in the morning of April 28 Huong, 
communicated to Minh about the hand-over 
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^eremooy, which would tahe place in the evening 
at the “'Independence Palace \ 

Soon after Tran Van Lam, Tran Van Don and 
Nguyen Cao Ky left the country by Amexican 
planes. 

Nguyen Hua Co, a native of the My Tho 
province, was one of the puppet generals who first 
reported to the revolutionary authorities in early 
May. He reported at the registration oflEi(» of the 
Higher Education Institute in Tran Hoang Quan 
street. 

Before liberation everything was tops^urvy in 
the puppet army and administration. Lieutenant* 
General Nguyen Van Minh had deserted his post. 
And at noon on April 28 President Duong Van 
Minh appointed a new commander of the capital’s 
special Area. Cao Van V^ also fled from the 
capital and was replaced by Vinh Loc who became 
the joint Chief of staff. Within a short time there 
was a telephonic message summoning Co to meet 
Minh Duong. 


On that night Co tried to contact the 2Stli 
Division at Dong Do and Sth Division at Lai Khe. 
But their radio*connections were cut off by that 
time. Both the Divisions evidently ^d been 
overrun. 


Late at night Co contacted the Quang Trung 
training centre over the telephone. A colonel on 
duty reported in great excitement that Brigadier^ 
General Le Ba Dy had deserted his post; that fouf 
enemy tanks had entered Phu Lam and a good 
number of enemy tanks and trucks were “rumbline 
close by the fences of this centre on their wav 
Saigon.” “ 

The enemy vehicles were then advancine 
towards the centre and the fresh puppet reemita 
were on run. 

Saigon was under heavy enemy pressure Three 
army colunms from Tay Ninh, Binh Duong-Ui 
Thieu and Bien Hoa marched into Saigon. 

The situation was serious. Co hurried to meet 
Duong Van Minh at his residence. 


Nguyen Hua Co reached Mr. Minh Duong’s 
residence (Orchid Villa) in the afternoon. Mr. 
Minh Duong received him cordially and advised 
him to go to the General staff Headquarters and 
help Vinh Loc to hold the situation under control. 

The honour of the puppet administration was 
at stake. And Co rushed to the General staff Head* 
quarters immediately. All the puppet stalwarts 
assembled there; they were in a state of panic. Colonel 
Thang, ip charge of defending the General Staff 
H.Q was visibly disturbed when he reported about 
the desertion of the puppet generals and the chiefs 
of departments. The majority of the General 
Staff H.Q. left their poets. 

The situation was going to be out of control. 
Co went to the Operation Centre and contacted 
the 3rd Army Corps on telephone to know about 
the whereabouts of General Nguyen Van Toan. 
But Toan had fled from the country by that time 
on a helicopter. The 3rd Arn^ Corps Command 
had already been shifted to w Yap from Bien 
Hoa. 

The I Sth Division faced the same ordeal. As 
LeMinh Dao, the Brijgadier*general commanding 
the division ob$erved,...The morale of our men is 
sinking very rapidly We’re runing out of ammuni¬ 
tion and ftiel... ’ 

So was the case with the 3rd cavalry Brigade 
at Bien Hoa. As Tran Quang Khoi, the Brigadier* 
jeneral reported, “The enemy is concentrating bis 
forces and is very strong. We ’re running out of 
ammunition and fuel. The morale of our men is 
already terribly shal^.” 


Minh was upset. “Should we declare Saigon 
an open city ?” he asked C^. * 


“That won’t work,” Co replied. “Better 
declare a unilateral cease-fire.” 


Minh then advised the officers to drive to the 
Permier’s office at Thong Nhat Street and sent for 
Huyen (Prime Minister under Thieu) and Mau 
(Foreign Minister under Thieu). 


When ffi® ^ Mirying Minh and his associates 
passed the U.S. Embassy compound the oflacefs 
in the Embassy had fled then by helicopters • two 
American cars were on fire ' 


Sitting in the big guest hall of the Premier’s 
ofoceMinh asked Co to report to Huyen, Man. 
Ministers and the high officials about the situation. 

The puppet stalwarts were in a fix. Minh held 
a discussion with Mau who drafted an appeal for a 
cease-fire. The appeal also requested the revolu¬ 
tionary authority for a meeting to take over the 
power. Ly <Jui Chung, the then Minister for In¬ 
formation, ordered his officers to tape-record 
Mich’s declaration and send it immediately to the 
Radio station for broadcasting. 

Late in the morning on April 30, 1975, the 
People’s army officers in the “Independence Palace” 
urged upon the pURpet President Duong Van Minh 
to surrender unconditionally. 


With his head bowed down Minh thought for. a 
while and then surrendered. The top puppet 
leaders were led to the big room by the People’s 
army officers for discussion. Ibe People’s army 

\iContd. on page 25) 
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Comrade Saddam Hussein's Address at the Arab Baa^ 
Socialist Party's Oath-Taking Ceremony n 


Comrade Saddam Hussein, Assistant Secfetary— 
General of the Arab Baath Socialist Party and 
Deputy Secretary ^ General of tbe Party’s Regional 
Leadership made a brief address at a ceremony to 
mark the taking of the party oath by a group of 
new party inilitants from the govemorate of 
Salahaddin, 

Mr. Hussein began bis speech pointing out that 
abidance by oath has remained a matter of central 
principle in the tradition of tbe Arab Nation, before 
as well as after tbe advent of Islam. He said to 
the new members : “It is our hope that tbe spirit 
of honouring oaths shall continue to mingle in the 
blood running in your veins and that you will go 
on living with the principles imder which you took 
your oath. You should read into history of your 
nation, tbe Arab Nation, as reflected by tbe spirit 
of the nation and the evolution of society." 

The R.C.C. Vice-Chairman continued; “Our 
appreciation of history makes us reject subordi¬ 
nation and address ourselves to innovation and 
revolutionisation...We are not going to live up in 
heaven refusing to come down to earth nor abandon 
on earth the values of heaven. There is much in 
history that merits emulation in spirit though not 
in letter. You should steer clear of blind imitation 
as this reflects adversely on the unity of your 
Party and the unity of your people. You should 


always address yourselves to take essence of the 
inatter...A great many love to talk about Islam 
without however committing themselves to itf 
values. Many too talk about Arabinn without 
adopting tbe essence of Arabism in regard to equi^, 
tolerance and resoluteness. They simply idratiQr 
themselves with some wro^ul practices lamely 
copied from individual historic episodes." 

Comrade Saddam Hussein went on to say that 
Arabism and Islam were two substantive metters 
of a new revolution destined to change society and 
erect justice. Both were inherent in tbe spirit df 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party. 

Mr. Hussein warned the new Party comrades 
against taking to manoeuvrings inside the party. 
He said, “Inside the Party there are no labyrinthine 
lines, only straight ones. A straight line runs from 
one end to the other inside the party set up and 
there is no crookedness. You should learn this 
fairly well and inculcate it on all party partisans. 
You should strive to rear these partisans on the 
principles of truthfulness, fidelity, love and courage. 
Courage does not lie in brandishing a sword or 
wielding a gun but in speaking up the truth. One 
may have to wield the gun once or twice in a life 
time but is required to speak up the truth all his 
life. Speaking the truth is the most potent and 
longest—wielded weapon one may use." 


{Contd.from page 25) 


ofScers wanted the puppet President to go to the 
Radio-station for broadcasting the declaration. 

The President was not willing to go to the Radio 
station. But the revolutionary ofiBcers were 
determined to carry out their decision. And Duong 
Van Minh and Mau had to give in ultimately. 

The People’s army officers led the puppet 
President to the Radio station on jeep. But the 
President was reluctant to speak as the President. 
“I propose you leave out the word president", he 
said. 

The revolutionary officers did not agree to his 
proposal and pressed for their demand. And Minh 
had no other alternative but to agree. 

President Minh was asked then by the revolu¬ 
tionary authority to read his statement. But the 


reading was indistinct at first as President was then 
greatly upset. 

Minh had to read the statement once ■ again. Ik 
was over within a short time. 

The Radio authority asked the revolutionary 
personnels to proceed to tbe reading room. 

The operator started the transmitter and pressed 
the play button on the tape-recorder. 

Thus by midday on April 30, 1975, the declara¬ 
tion of unconditional surrender of the U.S.-puppet 
regime in Saigon was announced to the whole 
nation and the world. 

{The facts are eoUected from 
the Journals of VUt-NtmiJ 
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Soviet Experience in Protection of Environment 

Igor Klimov 


The following article is based bh the speech made by Tg><- KUm of ihe AUCCTU Research 
Department, Member of the Soviet delegation, at the Fifth Asian trade Union seminar held 
in Mew Delhi from November 30 to December 3, 1977. 


Protection of environment against pollution 
and rational use of natural resources is very im¬ 
portant as it affects every one in the world. How¬ 
ever, deterioration of the environment was first 
felt by the working people of industrial plants, 
who suffered from bad working conditions, long 
before it became an international problem. It was 
the trade unions, whose task is to stand up for the 
interests of the working people, that started a 
meaningful campaign for a better environment, 
demanding working and living conditions lit for 
human beings. 

Proper scientific approach and purposeful acti¬ 
vity arc needed to control pollution of enviroment 
and stop irrational use of natural resources. Im¬ 
provement of environment is an integral element 
inseparable from the traditional tasks and functions 
of trade unions. Protection of work environment 
and control of varied forms of pollution at the 
enterprise and beyond it are nothing than the 
struggle for better working conditions in all their 
diversity. 

First Steps 

Nature conservancy and improvement of environ¬ 
ment have become a vitaj concern of the Soviet 
people since the establishment of Soviet State. One 
of the first steps of the Soviet State was to trans¬ 
fer ail natural resources to the control of the State. 
During the 60 years, in view of the rapid growth of 
production,scientific and technical progress, growth 
of cities and of the rising material and cultur¬ 
al living standards of the people, a number of new 
laws, decrees and decisions on nature conservancy 
and environment were adopted in the USSR. Soviet 
trade unions take an active part in enhancing the 
responsibility of executives at industrial enterpri.scs 
for the rational use of land. 

With the active help of the trade unions consis¬ 
tent measures are being taken in the USSR to pro¬ 
tect its large water resources with the ultimate aim 
of stopping the drainage of unpurified industrial 
effluents into water resources. Efficient and econo¬ 
mic purification installations and systems and also 
closed water-cycles, which exclude any dumping of 
industrial effiuents into open bodies of water, are 
operating in most of the enterprises of the oil refin¬ 
ing, chemical, and wood-working industries. Trade 


unions in the timber, paper and-working industries, 
in engineering and metallurgy exercise special con¬ 
trol over the work of purification installations. 

In order to keep the vast forest rcsourcc.s, 
conservation and afforeslation are necessary. Soviet 
scientists are working out methods for the efficient 
and economical production methods which will rule 
out unneessary felling of timber. 

Systematic efforts are being made Hi the Soviet 
Union to combat pollution of the atiiiosphere, such 
as installation of ash-frapping, and gas and du.st 
purification devices, gas replacing coal or oil as 
fuel in most of the cities and electric and diesel 
locomotives substitnting coal-cngines. 

# 

Thus, protection of nature and improvement of 
human environment in the USSR constitute a com¬ 
plex of state and social measures being implement¬ 
ed in industry and elsewhere. It comprises 
economic, scientific, technical, medico-biological, 
legal and socio-political measures designed to 
combat pollution of air, water and .soil wiili indus- 
tri-il waste to safeguard the working people’s health 
from noxious effects and make rational use of 
natural resouiccs. 

Work of Trade Unions 

M.v.ny trade union commiitccs ami councils, 
their local branches ,'ct up commissions, on the 
protection of environment, fhey control the State 
production equipment, air purity, noise levels, etc. 
They work jointly with trade union commissions 
and* labour protection inspectors and also with 
nature conservancy commissions under the local 
Soviets. 

Recently, the All Union Central Council of. 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU) adopted a number ol 
important resolutions to regulate union efforts in 
improving environment, particularly its rc.solution 
on imporving trade union participation in fulfilling 
the Decree of the CPSU Central Committee and 
the USSR Council of Ministers on intensifying 
nature conservancy and impicxing the use ol 
natural resources. The resoluti'^n ht-lps to step up 
the work of trade union councils aimed at improv- 

(Confd. on page 2'J) 
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Concept of Popular Democracy in Iraq 

ATTAR CHAND 


The July 17,1%8, Revolution in Iraq was people’s 
revolution and as such it was a turning point in the 
history of the Iraqi masses. All the major political 
forces in the country -the Arab Baath Socialist 
Partyt the Kurdish Democratic Party and the Iraqi 
Communist Party - have taken their lessons from 
their bitter experience prior to 1968. The outstand¬ 
ing feature of post-revolution Iraq is the forging 
of national unity through bringing to completion 
the set-up of the National Front which combine.s 
all the political partic.s, thereby promoting the 
principles of unity, liberty and socialism m the 
country. 

RADICAL REFORMS 

The nature of any political regime can be defined 
on the basis of the ideology that guides it, its 
policies and the interests it represents. The July 
17 Revolution achieved political indcpendeuce, 
dealt a mortal blow to the notorious Baghdad Fact, 
initialed a radical agrarian reform, established some 
basic democratic .steps which were implemented 
under constant piessure from the masses led by 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party (ABSP) and which 
came to play a decisive lole m organizing the 
workers, peasants, students, youth and women; 
led the mass campaign for arming the people and was 
piimarily insttumental in uncovering and defeating 
the successive reactionary plots in the country by 
foieign powers. 

After the July 17 Revolution, the Government 
not only began struggling to achieve an honourable 
position for Iraq at the international level but also 
chalked out a concrete programme to abolish 
classes in the coiuitry. The greatest proof of this 
fact IS the March 11, 1970, Manifesto which brought 
an end to the long standing dispute between the 
Iraqi and Kurdish people and filled the gulf 
created by imperialism. It looked as if it had 
assumed the form of unending dispute. The ruling 
ABSP won great prestige and congratulations from 
the world public opinion on solving peacefully the 
Kurdish question at home. 

DEMOCRATIC FREEDOM 

Ever since its emergence in the forties, and 
throughout its struggle in the Arab countries, the 
ABSP has made the provision of democratic 
freedom for the -Nrab masses an essential condition 
for national resurgence. The ABSP thioi»gh its 
practical struggle for democracy, was able to define 
it.s genpial thecuj of democracy as one of “pvipular 
demt*cracv” 


The concept of ^‘popular democracy” of the 
ABSP, though it was explained generally in its 
literature, still needed to be borne out in practice 
by It in power. Past experience of tiie ABSP in 
power in both Syria and Iraq had not afforded 
such an opportunity. On the aintrary, its image 
was tarnished and distorted by the errors committ^. 
Now it was the responsibility of the ABSP, having 
assumed power, to embody its theory of popular 
democracy and enrich it with practical application 
to make it an inspiration for the Arab mass 
movement. 

Iraq had been one of the poorest Arab countries 
in democratic traditions and practices aside from 
their social meaning. It had passed from one 
dictatorial regime to another from the days of the 
Ottoman rule until the July 17, 1968, Revolution. 
It had enjoyed only small intervals of freedom of 
thought, press, parties, unions and the practice of 
the parliamentary form of democracy. 

When the ABSP came to power in Iraq in 1963 
It found that, despite its desire to practice 
democracy, it was unable to extricate itself from 
dictatorial relationships before it was forced out 
of power on November 18, 1963. 

Upon re-assumption of power on July 17, 1968, 
the ABSP had an intense desire for democracy, but 
in the light of precedents and pievalent circum¬ 
stances it had to proceed cautiously and try and find 
gradual formulae towards its vital objective. 

1 he main effort in the building of democracy 
in the first phase for some time afterwards was 
directed towards the establishment of popular 
organisations such as labour unions, iTarmers’ 
leagues, students, women's and professional 
orgenizations. Guarantees were provided to develop 
the political, economic and social effectiveness of 
such organisations. In spite of the 
centralist formulae applied in the formation of such 
organizations in line with the objectives of the 
Revolution, they soon fanned out in an unpre¬ 
cedented way in the country and expanded their 
bases. Many professional organizations such as 
the union of lawyers, the society of economists 
and later the teachers’ union, were formed under 
leaderrhips of national unity representing the ABSP 
and other democratic forces. 

CENTRAL SUPERVISION 

Even in its first phase, the Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC) allowed ample opportunity 
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for other parties to publish their own periodicals. 
After the March Manifesto, an Arabic-language 
political daily under the name of al-Ta akhi (Frater¬ 
nity) was published by the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP). The paper is still in circulation. The 
Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) was given a licence to 
publish a political and cultural monthly under the 
name of al-Thagafa al-Jadida (the Mew Culture). 
It was also licensed to publish a weekly al-Fikr al- 
Jadid (The New thought) and a political daily Tariq 
ash-Shab (the People’s Road). A number of 
democrats were given a licence for a cultural politi¬ 
cal Magazine al-Thaqafa (Culture). 

Party and oihcial Press and information media 
were under strict central supervision. They 
remained so for some time. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, particularly aUThama (The Revolution), the 
central organ of the ABSP, were used at times to 
run wider-anging dialogues on some basic national 
issues such a.s the forming of the National Front. 

More than six years a|:o, people's councils were 
started. It was a sipificant step in the right 
direction. I'he councils have been established in 
most districts, cities, subdistricts and quarters. 
They have contributed to better relations between 
the masses and the government. 

The peaceful solution of the 2 million Kurdish 
people of Iraq is also another sign of democratic 
act of the ABSP at the national level. In addition 
to its significant aspect in consolidating national 
unity, political independence and social progicss in 
the country, it has provided the opportunity for the 
first time to create a democratic ciimate for the 
Kurdish masses as Iraqi nationals to practice their 
national rights, political, social and cultural activi¬ 
ties on a very large scale. Many Kurdish organi¬ 
zations of students, women, writers, etc .. were 
formed in the wake of March Manifesto. 

The peaceful and democratic solution of the 
Kurdish issue profoundly influenced the development 


of democracy throughout the Arab World, 

Admii.istrative and cultural safeguards for 
national minorities such as the Turkmens and the 
Assyrians were of great democratic importance. 
For they started to enjoy rights never enjoyed bcfoie 
and were given the chgncc to persue cultural, social 
and artistic activities which enhanced their feelings 
of citizenship and belonging. 

NATIONAL FRONT 

In spite of all the prevailing'ciitical state of 
affairs in West A.sia the (jovernment at Baghdad is 
concentrating all attention (owards the progress of 
Iraq and maintain aceitain standard of life of its 
people. During the last nine years, Iraq has achi¬ 
eved a remarkable success. 1 he ABSP took into 
confidence all the piogrcssivc forces rcpicscnting all 
the sections of the people and by amalgamating 
them formed a common front named as National 
Front on July 11. combining together ail (he 
major political parties in the count ty. 

As such the revolutionary events of July 17, 
1968, consolidated and developed those aspirations 
towards social justice which had inspiied the Iraqi 
working people touoverthrow the monarchy ten years 
earlier in July 1958. Speaking about the immediate 
tasks facing the country, the Iiaqi leaders recently 
formulate them in preci.se and definite terms : the 
further development of the national economy and 
the consolidation of all national forces to piomote 
national unity and achievements. 

Typical of present-day Iraq is the consolidation 
of socio-political forces strutting to bring to a 
successful conclusion anti-feudal revolutionary 
transformations. On this basis, the Iraqis say, the 
necessary conditions are prevalent for the transition 
to the phase of necessary reforms and now when 
popular democracy is fully established in the 
country, every Iraqi should feel proud of its demo¬ 
cratic heritage, and rich civilization. 


(Contd.from page 27) 


mg the environment. The AUCCTU and the 
Centra] Committees of trade unions of national 
industries have raised their standards in establish¬ 
ing the minimum permissible quantities of noxious 
substances ejected into the air in the light of the 
latest scientific and technical achievements in this 
field. The coordination plan of works for labour 
protection between 1974 and 1980 provides for 
broader research for the purpose of preventing or 
substantially reducing the ejection of noxious 
substances into the environment, to seal off dust 


and gas generating equipments and to enhance the 
efficiency of gas and dust-trapping devicrs. 

The Soviet Union has long taken an active part 
in the multilateral international studies of environ¬ 
mental problems, including the exploration of 
space, the earth, world ocean, world ocean, and in 
efforts to set up a world weather service. Further 
expansion and deepening of cooperation in thi, 
field, apart from bringing economic benefits fqr the 
countries involved, will help tackle environmental 
problems on an international scale. 
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Iraqi Army—Its Role in National and Nationalist Tasks 

{A Correspondent) 


Iraq ccIcbuUci. 57lh anniversarv of its Army Day 
on January 6, 1V78 The first regiment of the Iraqi 
aimy was formed on this day in 1921 For over 
three decades the growth of the Iraqi army remained 
slow. Only tour disisions were raised by 1940 In 
1941 the people of Iraq rose against the British 
subjugation in which the army played a major n le 
After this national uprising which was ultimately 
crushed bv the British occupation forces, the growth 
of the army was luilhcr retarded to pre-empt such 
an eventuality in the future. The British appic 
hended serious danger to the imperialist inteiests in 
West Asia >1 the Iiaqi army, the only lecognised 
lorcc in the area at that time, was allowed to ex¬ 
pand I O! this reason it was also kept ill equipped. 
The Iraqi aimy, although greatly handicapped, 
plunged into the first nationalist war in 1948 against 
the imposition ol the Zionist state on the Arabs m 
Palestine It fought valiantly and gave an excellent 
account ol its lighting qualities. 

Since Its lormation the tanks and hie of the Iraqi 
army have been itching to get rid of the foieign 
domination Patriotism remained at the hcait of 
every offices and soldier of this brave foicc Iraqi 
army played a direct role in the political life of the 
country since 1916 It led the national uprising of 
1941 Again in 1948 when the Iraqi legimc under 
monarchy tried to renew the unequal treaty ol 1930 
with Biitam the people of Iraq rose in revolt 
Scores of people died in the agitations that tullowcd. 
Police failed n’lsciably to quell the uprising but the 
goveinmcnl was afraid to call the army for help ft 
w.is coinmcid lliat thepitwolic Iiiqiainiy wnce 
out of I hi Ian f ks will side with the people and defy 
the govcninicnt.i! lufliont' thus the govcinnient 
had I ' ictn i t if > (cp 1 he treaty if Ti-newcd would 
1 ivc sl'civfhc'itd Brit iin s hold on the loun'rv and 
it't il Ksouuis ill (hi j»ovirnim*nt is luted 
to (>i ftnlK' Oil i om-cssHms to the fotcign 
moaopoi!o> f In pconie tq an rose m icvoit and 
ill isiial was il mpta The arms, when iailed to 
'Upicis iiio u| I > iij, icliiscd to obe> orchis. Ihe 
t<inks and aiitioiiKd schulcs stood idle in stietts 
TJitv sinipii t.[\cd as pi aloims for people to light 
the p dice Ik ni then lops Once moie the covern- 
mcnl was forced to ibandon its step fht Iraqi 
people and their .irmv again won. The real day of 
glory came foi (he Ji,qi .,rniy when it toppled ihe 
nwnaichy on lulv 14, 1988 and usheicd in the 
icpubliean cia Similailj the rcvolutionaiy military 
platoons took a direct part m bringing down the 
authoritarian and de\ Ml lonist regimes on Febiuary 
8, 1963 dial Ju'y 17. I (.8 


For complete ten years, even after the Revolu¬ 
tion of July 14, 1958, the progress m the armed 
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forces remained inadequate The then leadership in 
the country failed to visualise the enormity of the 
task ahead for the armed forces It also tailed to 
giasp the nature of the nationali'l dutv on pan-Arab 
level thc\ weic icquircd to perform Only after the 
Ucvolutmn of July 17, 1968 when the Arab Baath 
Sociilist Party assumed reigns of the country that e 
prctpei and serious thought was given lo the necessity 
of buildme up a strong army tquiped with modern 
we pons S' hemC'. were drawn i p 1< r the develop¬ 
ment (I the arnieil forces, then tf.iminp and. mobili¬ 
sation oil scientific lines At the .ime lime the 
political leadeiship had befoic it ilcai .ind well 
defined philosophy of the ABSP along whii h the 
armed forces were to be developed Besides, 
d( mcstic needs, the Icadciship never lo>i sight of 
the natu nalist duty of the armed forces An urgent 
need was felt to prepare (hem to pailicipate in the 
nationalist tasks outside the country to meet the 
Impcriahst-Zionist threat. 

When the situation in West Asia seemed some¬ 
what stagnant in 1972, the Regianal Leadership of 
the ABSP felt that Iraq was not in a position, under 
(he obtaining conditions, to send abroad effective 
armed forces. The November 1972 report of the 
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Party stressed that any change in the prevail 
conditions would necessarily demand a change in 
that position. “Therefore, any change in the serious¬ 
ness and vividness of the aim of national battle and 
in the factors that restricted and still do, our role 
within its present scope, must be accompanied by a 
new attitude towards the question of our effective 
military participation outside the country in a 
manner consistent with the actual change, the report 
noted. 

Such was the far-sighted approach of the Iraqi 
leadership in determining the demands of the na¬ 
tionalist duties so far the armed forces were concer¬ 
ned. Ultimately, the lime came when the October 
1973 Arab-Zionist war broke out. Not waiting for 
formal request from the Arab combatants, the revo¬ 
lutionary Icadeiship rushed the Iraqi armed foices 
to the front to contribute to “the national battle 
against the Iinperialist-Zionist enemy.” Imbued by 
the spirit of sacrifice and burning patriotism, the 
Iraqi armed forces took upon themselves one of the 
harde.st assignment hitherto. On their way to the 
combat line they were confronted with serious 
obstacles. These included lack of reconnaissance m 
the operation area ; the approach march of 1200 1o 
1500 kilometres I'cfore joining the battles ; logistic 
problems of providing fuel, ammunition and supplies 
to the armoured divisions and the fighting troops. 
'Ihe Iraqi armed forces overcame these problems 
swiftly. Two divisions ot the armoured corps, one 
squadron of Hunters, two squadrons ofSU7and 
two squadrons of Mig 21 were immediately commit¬ 
ted into the war. Iraqi armed forces mounted 
offensive after oficnsive on the enemy to stem its 
thurst towards Damascus. At one stage the enemy 
considered Damascus as an easy catch, ft was the 
Iraqi army which prevented Dama.scus from falling 
into the enemy hands. As London 1 inics staled, 
“One of the great surprises of the 4lh war was Iraq's 
ability to deploy its forces into battle across an area 
of J ,000 kins.” 


for the liberation of the Golan Heights alone but 
the whole of Palestine. This clearly implied rejec¬ 
tion of UN resolutions 242 and 338. The ABSP 
leadership had all along held this position which the 
Syrian rulers shunned. Nevertheless, the Iraqi armed 
forces are ready even today to effectively take part 
in the national battle of liberation and restoration 
of the inalienable rights of the Arab people of 
Palestine. There could be no better evidence for 
this than President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr's recent 
statement that ‘‘Our country, with its revolutionary 
accomplishments and nationalist assignments, is in 
constant need for building and developing the army 
and enabling it to prove equal to the above mentio¬ 
ned assignments”. He added ‘‘The courageous and 
principled stand assumed by our country in the 
arena of natioDali.st struggle makes the likelihood of 
actual confrontation with the enemies of the Arab 
Nation a probability. This sh<iuld provide all the 
more course to us to enhance the strength of our 
army and work constantly to disseminate nationa¬ 
list and socialist culture among its members.” 

Defence of the country and support to the cause 
of liberation of occupied Arab territories arc the 
foremost and vitally important, but the Iraqi army 
is playing an increasing role in socialist transforma¬ 
tion of the country’s economy. The Eighth Political 
Report of the ABSP spoke of an army for defence, 
construction and development. The Iraqi army 
today knows the needs and aspirations of the 
masses. It is zealously cooperating in implementing 
important programmes as anti-illilcracy, health, 
housing and other reconstruction programmes. The 
armed forces, conscious of the need to make their 
due contribution to the construction of a unified, 
prosperous socialist society, arc helping in the 
speedy execution of these programmes. The Iraqi 
army has completed a number of vita] projects on a 
voluntary basis. Theiole of the armed forces in 
JtSnd reclamation, assistance to the peasant in ciop 
operations is no less praiscwoi thy. 


When the Iraqi leadership fell that the gains of Iraqi army for its sliengiii .ind cictlicalion is a 
the October war were slipping out of the hands of symbol of Iraq’s growni,':-.licngih. Itisheingcons- 
Ihc Arabs, it propo.sed re^aciivatioTvof the Northern tantJy fashioned mlo a li^titii)'' I 'n.c on whah not 
front and oHcrcd to send Jiaqi foucs to Syiia lor only Iraq but Ihc whoio \! i!> ii itioii can rely when 
the rurpo.se. 1 he Northern front meant not only the need arnscs. 


What India needs 
virtu^, the spirit 
resistance. 


specially at this moment, is the aggressive 
of soaring idealism, bold creation, fearless 


Sfyri Atnohitulo 
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Ecofioinic and Trade Co-operation 

BETWEEN 

THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BULGARIA AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 

(A Correspondent) 


People’s Republic of Bulgaria pays exclusive 
attention to the development and further streng¬ 
thening of the economic and trade co-operation with 
India. Bulgaro-Indian relations have always been 
in a spirit of mutual respect and friendship. The 
regular economic, and trade relations between the 
two countries date back from 1956 when in Sofia was 
signed the fiisl Trade Agreement. The trade tur¬ 
nover between the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
and India in recent years is progressively increasing 
and in 1975 it was four times in comparison with 
that in 1965 and two times in comparison with that 
in 1970. 

Bulgaria delivers to India considerable quantity 
of fertilizers, pharmaceutical raw materials, 
pharmaceutical goods, manmade fibres, raw 
materials for chemical and textile industry, special 
steels, etc. Only during the current year a quantity 
of 120,000 tons of Urea will be delivered to Tndi« 
as also pharmaceutical substances ^worth Rs 50 
million. Bulgarian machine-building industry offiers 
to the Indian market highly sophisticated metal 
working machines, agriculture electronic and mecha¬ 
nical handling equipment, component and spare 
parts. At the same time Bulgaria is a stable and 
wide market for the Indian industry for the product 
of agriculture and for the fruits of the rich Indian 
so. 

Bulgaria buys from India considerable quantities 
of jute manufactures, jute goods, tea, spices, de¬ 
oiled cakes, ores, raw materials for pharmaceuticals, 
insulation materials, consumer goods and others. 

There are good possibilities for marketing of 
Indian earth moving equipment, textile equipment, 
cable steel wire ropes, instruments, products of 
electronics, etc. in Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria’s economic ties with the Republic of 
India are developing successfully along the lines of 
the delivery of complete plants and installations for 
the food, chemical and pharmaceutical industries. 
Of great help in this respect was the agreement sig¬ 
ned in Delhi on 2nd May 1967 for Economic and 
Technical Collaboration on the basis of which the 
government of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
granted to India a long-term credit of 15 million US 
dollars in rupees for the delivery of complete 
plants. In fulfilment of this agreement, 15 projects 
have come up in India in the fields of food proce¬ 
ssing, chemicals and pharmaceutical industries. 
State, Commercial Association “TECHNO¬ 
EXPORT” has provided for them mechanical and 


technological design, supplied machinery and 
equipment and these plants have been commissioned 
into ope-ation under the supervision of Bulgarian 
specialists. 

With Bulgarian co-operation in Sindri (Bihar) 
recently came up a huge Sulphuric Acid Plant with 
a capacity of 880 tonnes per day. It will help in 
increasing the production of fertilizers so necessary 
for Indian agriculture. 

The Sindri Plant is an example of friendly and 
fruitful co-operation between “Fertili/ei Corpora¬ 
tion of India" and “Technocxport”-Sofia and 
beween Bulgarian and Indian specialists. 

Electronic is a branch with large prospects in 
the future. Co-operation in this field is developing 
successfully in supply from Bulgaria of Computer 
centres and peripheral arrangements and import 
from India of oscilloscopes and electronic devices. 

To meet the medical needs of the people of both 
the countries, and for expoit, an lndo>Bulgarian 
ioint venture under the name of “Curewel India 
Ltd.’' was set up in 1967, for the production of 
Gamma Globulin and Albumin. The factory started 
production in 1972 and every year its production is 
increasing. The major part of Gamma Globulin 
and Albumin is exported to Bulgaria. Recently an 
agreement was concluded between “Pharraachim 
—Sofia and “Curcwel India Ltd ” for the manufac¬ 
ture of new formulation, for which Bulgarian side 
shall provide all necessary technical assistance. 

The third Session of the Joint Commission for 
Economic Scientific and Technical Co-operation held 
in the middle of Qptober 1976 in New Delhi initiated 
the decision of the two countries to co-operate in 
setting up of two rural Agro-industrial Complexes 
in the states of Karnataka and Bihar. 'Work on 
the two projects is already under way and research 
is being carried out for transfer of a new techno¬ 
logy. 

Bulgarian delegation comprising representatives 
from Ministry of Agriculture and Food Industiy 
and State Economic Associations “AGROKOKfP- 
LEKT” and “TECHNOEXPORT” arrived in New 
Delhi on 18.11.1977 to discuss the possibilities for 
broadening of Indo-Bulgarian co operation in the 
field of agriculture and food industry. They wilt 
identify with the Ministry of Agriculture & irriga¬ 
tion and the State Governments of Karnataka and 
Bihar further steps to be taken in building of Agro- 
Industrial Complexes. 
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Statement of the Government of the Socialist Republic 
of Viet Nam on the Viet Nam Kampuchia Border Issue 


Viet Nam and Kampuchia are two neighbouring 
countries, two fraternal countries. A great friend* 
ship built and fostered in the long struggle lasting 
almost a century a^inst colonialism and in the 
struggle against the U.S. Imperialist aggressors 
and meir henchmen in particular have bound the 
peoples of the two countries and the two communist 
Parties of Viet Nam and Kampuchia. This special 
relationship was the decisive factor, for the complete 
victories of the Vietnamese revolution and the 
Kampuchian revolution. As the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Kampuchia stressed in 
its message on January 30, 1975 to the Central 
Committee of the then Viet Nam Workes ‘Party • 
The Communist Party of Kampuchia and the 
Kampuchian people and the Viet Nam Workers’ 
Party and the Vietnamese people have built with 
their blood an unbreakable militant solidarity and 
fraternal friendship”. 

The Communist Party of Viet Name, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and the 
Vietnamese people have developed Ibis fraternal 
friendship and comradeship between the two peoples 
of the two countries and between the two Parties. 
We have made aii-out efforts to consolidate and 
strengthen uur mutual trust, our sincere long-term 
co-operation and our mutual assistance on the 
principle of complete equality, of respect of each 
other's sovereignty and territory and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. 

The Communist Party of Veit Nam, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam anc the 
Vietnamese people have at all time respected the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
freedom of other countries, considering this as a 
correct policy to defend our own independence. It 
is the policy of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 
that the border and territorial issue between Viet 
Nam and, Kampuchia should be settled with the 
Democratic Kampuchia on the basis of respect for 
each other’s territorial sovereignty and also by 
consolidating and promoting the relations of 
solidarity and fraternal co-operation between the 
two countries, thereby btitlding a permanent border 
of friendship between Viet Nam and Kampuchia 
on the principle of fairness and reason. 

The Party and the Government of Viet Nam 
have consistently pursued this policy. But it is 
regrettable that Kampu* hia has created an increas¬ 
ing tension on the border making the relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries deteriorate seriously. 

As early as the beginning of May 1975, 
Kampuchia employed its armed forces and attacked 


on Phu Quoc and Tho Chu Islands, during which 
more than 500 civilians were carried off, and its 
incursions into Vietnamese territory at different 
places from Ha Tien to Tay Ninh. In December 
1975, Kampuchian armed forces again attacked and 
occupied Viet-Namese territory in the provinces of 
Gia Lai, Kontum and Darlak. Most serious has 
been a period since April 1977, when Kampuchia 
fielded a great force made of its many divisions. 
This force with heavy support provided by many 
cannons and mortars positioned in Kampuchia have 
made many concerted attacks on almost all the 
border areas from Ha Tien to Tay Ninh. 
Kampuchian armed forces have repeatedly shelled 
many populated areas and new economic rones 
including areas of far behind the border such as 
Chau Doc Town and the Township of Ha Tien and 
Tinh Bien. These attacks were combined with 
looting and the burning and sacking of pagodas, 
schools and hospitals. At many places Kampuchian 
troops have perpetrated actually inhuman crimes : 
raping, butchering and pregnant mothers, aisembo- 
welling the adults and burning children alive. Many 
entire families have been butchered. Kampuchian 
troops have caused very grave Joss m life and 
property of the local population. At some places 
thousands of inhabitants have been killed or 
wounded, thousands of houses and properties of 
other kinds destroyed, and tens of thousands of 
civilians have had to move up further from the 
border for security. The peaceful labour of the 
Vietnamese people along the border is being 
seriously sabotaged. 

Kampuchia has whipped up a deep and broad 
campaign among the people and army of Kampuchia 
aimed at severing amity toward Vietnamese nation, 
in the propaganda front with the desire of slander¬ 
ing Viet Nam and confusing public opinion, the 
Kampuchian press and radio keep releasing reports 
alleging that Viet Nam has carried out acts of 
aggression, intervention and subversion against 
Kampuchia. 

In face of this continuous violations of Viet- 
names territory by Kampuchia, the people and 
armed forces of Viet Nam in the border areas have 
been forced to fight in self-defence to safeguard their 
territorial sovereignty and to protect their life and 
property and peaceful existence. At the same time 
the Communist Party of Viet Nam and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam have 
persistently undertaken to hold negotiations wil1i 
the Communist Party of Kampuchia and the 
Government of the Democratic Kampuchia with the 
aim of quickly settling the border question between 
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the two countries. Early in April 1976, the Central* 
Committee of the Coratntinist Party of Viet Nam 
and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Kampuchia awreed that Leaderships of the two 
Parties would meet in June 1976. To prepare for 
this meeting, early in May 1976, two Sides held the 
preparatory meeting in Phnom-penh. This meeting 
was under way when it had to be postponed at 
Kampuchia’s request. 

Afterwards Viet Nam several times has proposed 
the resumption of the meeting. Kampuchia did 
not respond. At the preparatory meeting in May 
1976, the two sides have agreed on three concrete 
measures aimed at increasing solidarity and solving 
border conflict. These measures were : 

—That the two sides try to educate the cadres, 
combatants and the people of their respective 
countries in the border areas to strengthen 
solidarity and friendship and avoid conflicts. 

—All conflicts must be settled in the spirit of 
solidarity, friendship and mutual respect. 

—The Liaison Committee of the two sides must 
investigate the coflicts and meet to settle them. 

Viet Nam ha.s done all it could to strictly 
implement the three measures agreed upon. It is 
regrettable that Kampuchia has not only failed to 
do the same but has also continued its violation 
on Viet Nam’s territorial sovereingty in a 
systematic and even more serious manner. 

On June 7, 1977, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Viet Nain and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam sent 
another letter to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Kampuchia and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Democratic Kampuchia proposing 
that meetings should be held as early as possible 
between high-ranking of the two parties and the 
two Governments to try to solve the border issue 
between the two countries. 

In their letter of reply dated June 18, 1977, the 
Central Committee of the Party and the Govern¬ 
ment of Kampuchia considered that such 
meetings were necessary but proposed that they 
would be re.sumed only after a period of time until 
the situation return to normal without further 
border conflict. However, it was precisely at that 
time that Kampuchia increased its military attacks, 
Its encroachments upon Vietnamese territory and 
Its massacres of Vietnamese civilians, sabotaging 
the peaceful labour of the Vietnamese people m 
border provim'cs, particularly Tien Giang, An 
Giang, Dong Thap Long An and Tay Ninh. 

The truth about the development of the border 
and the Kampuchia's criminal actions over’the 
past two years flatly refused the slanders against 
Viet Nam made in the statement of December 31, 
1977 of the Government of the Democratic 


Kampuchia. This is a very cruel distortion of the 
actual development at the border between the 
two countries, a distortion which is seriously hurt 
the existing close sentiments between the peoples. 
These slanders have sun entirely counter to what 
wasclearly expressed in the message of Feb. 3 
1976 sent by the Central Committee of the 
communist Party of Kampuchia to the Central 
Committee of the then Viet N^m Workers’ Party 
that; “the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Kampuchia expresses its deepest gratitude 
to the Viet Nam Workers’ Party and the 
Vietnamese people for the support and assistance 
that have been re.served to the Comotunist Party 
of Kampuchia during the revolutionary war for 
national salvation and people's liberation as well as 
in the new historical stage of Kampuchia after 
liberation.” 

Loyal to its peristent line, the Government of 
the Sociailist Republic of Viet Nam .solemnly 
declares : Viet Nam is resolved to defend her 
independence, sovereignly and territorial integrity 
and at the same time always respects the 
Kampuchia’s independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity and does all she can to preserve 
the militant solidarity and great friendship between 
Viet Nam and Kampuchia. This is a principled 
stand, a just and unalterable stand of the Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam. 

Once again the Government of the .Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam proposes that the two sides 
shall meet as early as possible at whatever level so 
as together solve the border issue between the two 
countries in the spirit of brotherly friendship. 

The peoples of the two countries have for 
decades struggled shoulder to shoulder against the 
imperialist aggressors to recover the independence 
and freedom of each country and have won glorious 
victories. Both the immediate and long-term 
interests of the Vietnamese as well as the 
Kampuchian people require that they continue 
to maintain solidarity and friendship on the basis 
of respect for each other's independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs and co-operation apd mutual 
assistance m the cause of defending their countries 
and the revolutionary gains which each nation 
has obtained at the cost of tremendous sacrifice 
and hardship. 

The people and Government of the Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam, believe that in the immediate 
and long-term interests of the two''nations the 
border issue between the two countries will certainly 
be solved with success. This is an earnest desire 
of the two peoples and also a hope of the peace- 
loving people in this region and elswhere m the 
world. 

The great friendship and militant solidarity 
between the peoples of the two countries are ever¬ 
lasting and nothing cun break them. 
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The Iraqi-Delegation which Participated in the Summit 

Meeting at Tripoli 


Iraq participated in the Tripoli Meeting, in spite 
of the fact that it had already extended an invita¬ 
tion to hold a meeting in Baghdad on 5 12,77; 
because of her full awareness of her Arab national 
responsibilities in confronting the imperialist and 
Zipnis threats. Iraq realised that what is important 
is to effect a sincere Arab meeting, to put matters 
in their proper perspective in order to be able to 
confront the dangers arising from Anwar Sadat’s 
treacherous visit to the Zionist entity. 

During the meeting Iraq made great and sincere 
efforts to overcome and put aside its differences in 
order to achieve the higher aim of forming a Na¬ 
tional Front. Iraq has tried to bend over back¬ 
wards in this matter. 

Iraq is ready to shoulder ail the Arab National 
responsibilities in the framework of a genuine 
national front based on a clear convention and a 
long term programme of struggle against the aggres- 
sionist forces of the Zionist. This is the main 
content of President Ahmed Hasan Al-Bakr’s letter 
addressed to the Heads of participating Arab States 
and the Liberation Organizations 

Iraq is not prepared to participate in any Front 
based on policies which involve an Arab sell-out, 
the U.N. Resolution Nos. 242 and 338 and the 
Geneva Conference. 

Neither is Iraq prepared to become a party to 
a plan which calls for taking a weak and subordi¬ 
nate stand to justify deviationist policies, the 
pursuance of which has brought the Arabs to the 
present plight. 

Iraq in participating in the Tripoli Meeting had 
sincere hopes that Syria and some of the Leader¬ 
ship of the Liberation Organizations would reconsi¬ 
der their previous stands and policies, in order 
to march forward with the Arab progressive powers 
in the path of Nationalism and just struggle which 
does not comprise of bargaining and surrender of 
the Arab national rights. 

Iraq* proposed at the meeting,* the discussion of 
the principles embodied in President Bakr's letter, 
for consideration as the basis of establishing the 
National Progressive Front. The main principles 
are > 

A. To relinquish the previous stands and pro¬ 
grammes as well as the U. N. resolutions, 
Geneva Conference, and any direct meetings 
with the Zionists. 

B. The withdrawal of the Syrian armed forces 
from Lebanon, the suppoit of the Palestinian 
Revolution, the National movement in 
Lebanon, and the opening of the Syrian 
Front to the Palestinian Revolution. 

C. The pursuance of a total liberation policy 
towards the entire Palestinian Homeland, 


and occupied Arab lands, as a strategic aim. 

D. The concentration of all Arab political, 
military and economic potentials to confront 
the Zionist enemy. 

E. The unification of the various Palestinian 
resistance movements in a(x:ordance with a 
programme of struggle aiming at liberation 
as the only means to regain Palestine. 

F. Pursuing a clear policy in respect of the 
relationship between the Palestinian Resis¬ 
tance and the Syrian regime to ensure the 
independence of the Resistance Movement, 
and its freedom of action. 

After Iraq had laid down its ideas to be consi¬ 
dered as the basis of the Convention for the est¬ 
ablishment of the Front, the meeting was confronted 
by the Syrian President’s stand m the plenary Ses¬ 
sion in which he reiterated his unwillingness to 
change his previous policies aiming at rcconciiiatory 
capitulation. 

As a result of this stand, Iraq presented the 
following proposal with the intention of bringing 
together the positive element in the general situation. 

A. The meeting to agree to establish a National 
Progressive Front. 

B. The establishment of high level committee 
to codify the fundamental principles of the 
Front’s convention, in an effort to give a 
chance to reconsider the Syrian stand, and 
to make an effort to persuade her to relin¬ 
quish her previous policies. 

C. To extend an invitation to the Heads of 
the participating States and the P.LO to 
attend a meeting in Baghdad within a period 
of one month, to reaffirm the concept of 
the Front. 

In spite of all the efforts and the adaptability 
demonstrated by the Iraqi delegation, it was con¬ 
fronted with the opposition by the Syrian President, 
a fact which bestowed a negative atmosphere to 
the meeting. The Iraqi delegation once ^ain 
showed its desire to accommodate by accepting a 
Political Declaration presented by the Lybian 
Delegation. However, the Syrian President rejected 
it for the same reasons. 

The Iraqi Delegation found that it could not 
continue in this negative manner which is against 
the political policies and principles of Iraq as well 
as against the aspirations of the Arab masses which 
believe in liberation. As such Iraq decided to 
withdraw from the meeting and at the same time to 
continue firmly its sincere efforts to create a Nation¬ 
al Progressive Front. The Front will be in con¬ 
formity with a Convention containing a clear ap¬ 
plicable programme with clearly demarcated duties 
of the participant parties. 
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Nitrate Intake and GaaCrlc Cancer 

At low concentrations nitrate is a natural com¬ 
ponent of water and vegetables. We therefore 
take in with our daily meals some amount ot 
nitrates. With intensive farming requiring the use 
of chemical fertilizer, the vegetable and water are 
getting rich in nitrates. 

Evidence has been growing steadily that there 
may be an important correlation between nitrates 
In the diet and cancer. The first British study 
carried out by scientists from St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School and published in 1973, showed m 
enormously high gastric cancer incidence in work¬ 
shop where nitrate levels in drinking water were 
then high (approx. 20 milligrams of nitrate nitrogen 
per litre). Since then studies conducted m Chil^ 
where the use of agricultural fertiliser is high and 
most produce is marketed and eaten locally, have 
provid^ very powerful evidence of correlations 
between cancer incidence and local level of ferliliter 
use. These studies published in 1975, suggested a 
direct relationship between cancer incidence and the 
cumulative exposure of nitrates and an induction 
period of gastric cancer of between 15 and 20 years. 

This correlation is also indicated in the studies 
now under way in Japan, comparing gastric cancer 
incidence in population on low-nitrate piped water 
supplies and groups on high niirate well watci. 

Available evidence does not however enable the 
scientists to assess accurately the proportion of 
gastric cancer that can be attributed to nitrale- 
although rough assessments range from 10 per cent 
to about SO per cent. 

Sapcrsonic Ray to Probe Heart Disease 

An ultra modem supersonic under test at the 
cardiology department of Bonn University Clinic by 
cardiologist Dr. Eberhard Grube may enable the 
heart surgeons to observe the activity of the heart 
and the heart vessels on the screen and thus to 
recognise all heart diseases in their stages. The 
patients will then be spared the unpleasantness of 
the use of the heart catheter In this machine, 
an electrically guided supersonic ray is used and the 
diagnosis appears on a monitor. 

An Effective Antidote for Bilharziasis 

Bilharziasis is a helinenthic disease, caused by 
flat-worm parasites in the intestine. It is prevalent 
in tropical countries. It can often lead to serious 
liver and kidney damage. To fight against this 
disease, the pharmaceutical companies E-Merck 
(Darmstadt) and Bayer (Leverkusen) have developed 
a new and effective preparation “Praziquantel”, one 


dose of which is enough to destroy the dangerous 
parasites. “Praziquantel” has already been suc¬ 
cessfully tested in Africa, South America and South 
East Asia. 

New Brain CSiemicala 

In 1973 three research groupw almost simultaneo¬ 
usly discovered that some animal brain cells hqti 
special !ites where opiate drugs such as morphike 
would fit in, seemingly in perfect lock and key 
fashion. The evidence was found at John Hopkins 
University by Dr. Candace Pert, now at the 
National Institute of Mental Health and Dr. Solo¬ 
mon Snyder, Professor of Psychiatry and Pharma¬ 
cology, at New York University, by a team led 
by Dr.Eric Simon and at Upsala University, Sweden, 
by Dr. Lars Tereniua. These opiate receptors 
were found in brains of men as well as in a br<<ad 
range of other animal species. 

In J975, Dr. John Hughes and Dr. Huns 
Kosterlitz of the University of Aberdeen in Scot¬ 
land found that the body made its own chemicals 
to fit those receptors During the last two years 
a new and complex family of these chemicals has 
come to light, chemicals through which brain 
orchestrates important processes in the body and 
the body signals the needs and experiences to the 
brain. 

The first of the chemicals to be discovered were 
two closely related substances that have been 
named enkephalins. They seem to be produced, 
and to act, primarily in the brain. Chemically they 
are small molecules, each made up of only five 
amino-acids the fundamental sub-units of protein. 
The endorphin family of additional chemicals, large 
molecules found raoic recently, have been found 
most copiously in the pituitary gland which is near 
the brain. The brain and the pituitary arc in 
continual response through nerves and chemical 
messengers. Between them the two organs control 
virtually everything the body does. 

r 

The newly discovered chemicals are, at once, 
clues and tools through which scientists hope to 
bring whole new vistas of brain function into focus. 
It has led to a theory that the acupuncture needles 
stimulation prompts nerve cells to produce extra 
amount of the natiual opiate-like chemicals and 
thus has the same effect as an injection of pain¬ 
killer. This theory is supported by some experiments 
carried out at the University of Virginia in Charlot¬ 
tesville. 

Because the chemitels appear to act in brain 
areas related to the emotions the same line of 
conjecture suggests that derangement of this inter- 

{Contd. on page 37) 
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Brilliant Achievement of the Peerless General Finance 
and Investment Company Limited 


The Peerless General Finance and Investment 
Company Ltd. has been playing an active part in 
the nation-building activities through its Social 
V/elfare Scheme which was started in 1956. It has 
created employment opportunities for thousands 
of persons, has mobilised the Small Savings of the 
general mass of people, working even in remote 
villages where there arc no Post Offices or Banks 
and has invested huge funds in the Government 
Securities and Fixed Deposits with Nationalised 
Banks to enable the Government to utilise the 
amount for national welfare. 

From year to year, the Company has been 
showing marked progress in its activities. The year 
1976 has also been no exception. In this year, the 
Company booked new business (Face value i. e. 
Value on Maturity) worth Rs. 200 crores as against 
Rs. 140 crores in the previous year, showing an 
improvement of as high as 60 per cent. Its gross 
income for the year, ending on the 3Ist December, 
1976, has been Rs. 11.95 crores. After deducting 
their expenses of management for the year recorded 
at Rs. 11.51 crores, the profit comes to about 
Rs. 44 lakhs. The Nett Profit after tax deduction, 
amounted to Rs. 17.34 lakhs which is Rs. 7.12 
lakhs more than the previous year’s profit of 
Rs. 10.22 lakhs. 

Another noteworthy feature of the company’s 
activities is its sustained effort of cutting down its 
management expenses in the face of overall inflation 


in the country. The management expenses which 
stood at 15 per cent in 1974, was brou gh t down 
to 14.4 per cent in 1975 and further reduced to 13 
per cent in 1976. 

In 1976. the company transferred a larger 
amount Rs. 16.85 lakhs—to General Reserve Fund, 
so that the Fund rose to Rs. 32.46 lakhs from 
Rs. 15.61 lukhs in 1975. 

The Company’s satisfactory performance 
enabled the Directors to declare a higher dividend 
at the rate of 15 per cent to ordinary shares and 
7 per cent to preference shares. 

The Company’s total liability under the Social 
Welfare Scheme Fund as on 30.9.77 was about 
Rs. 21 cores. As against this liability, the Company’s 
assets in the shape of investment in Trustees and 
Government Senirities was more than Rs. 22 crores. 
Up to 30 9.77 the Company has made payments of 
more than Rs. 40 lakhs as Maturity Claims. 

The total of funds invested in Govt. Custody 
alone (I. e. in Fixed Deposit with Nationalised 
Banks and in Govt, securities) is far more than 100 
per cent of the Company’s liability to the public 
under the Social Welfare Scheme Fund. 

We hope the Peerless General Finance and 
Investment Company Ltd. will continue to achieve 
improved results in future years and thus contri¬ 
bute to a great extent to the country's welfare 
activities 


[.Contd. from page J5) 


nal chemistry might be a factor in some kinds of 
mental illness. 

In a recent experiment, injection of one of these 
natural body chemicals seemed to lift the spirits 
and clear the minds of a few patients suffering from 
severe mental illness. 

Efforts are also being made to measure levels of 
the natural opiates in the human body and to com¬ 
pare (he levels in mental patients with those of 
normal patients. 

A New Type of Aeroplane 

The scientists of the Federal Rqniblic of 
Germany have devised an aircraft which can stay 
aloft for 20 hours without a break. The craft 
named “Bodeneffektgerat XI14’" is a six scater 
which has successfully completed trials over the 
^Itic Sea. It flies at a speed of ISO Kmph. When 
the craft is flying low over land or water, air flows 
into a hollow space surrounded by the wings. The 
air automatically stabilises the plane’s height and 
reduces operating costs. Unlike similar develop- 
mrats, the Xl 14, with its 200 metric horsepower 
engine can also fly freely and thereby jump over 
obstacles. 


Steam Car 

The only registered steam car in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is an almost silent vehicle. 
Model 1903 Stanley, which emits only steam from 
its exhaust pipes and thm helps in environmental 
protection. A master mechanic Fritz Hoccut pur¬ 
chased the car m the USA and made it roadworthy 
after working on it with labour and patience for 
about 1000 hours. The car has a top speed of 
25 km. p.h. and consumes 380 litres of water per 
100 kilometres. 

Measnremeat of a Soper Star 

The gigantic magnetic field of a nova has been 
exactly measured for the first time by the scientists 
of the Max Planck Institute for Extraterrestrial 
Physics in Garching near Munich and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen, with the help of a balloon 
probe launched in Texas. The “dying super-star” 
is in the double star system Hercules X-U 12000 
light years distant from the Earth. It has the 
strongest magnetic field that has been detected un¬ 
til now 
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Czechoslovak Economy : January-October 1977 


The figiires released by the Federal Statistical 
Office of Czechoslovakia reveal that the growth of 
gross industrial production lui October and from 
the beginning of the year to the end of October is in 
keeping with the planned targets. Gross output in 
October was 5.3 ^r cent higher than in October last 
year, and gross output from the beginning of the 
year till the end of October was 5.9 per cant higher 
than last year. 

Gross output in industry in October was worth 
47,700 million crowns, in January-October 460,900 
million crowns. This was 82.6 per cent of the 
annual target. Eighty-four per cent of the 
industrial production increase was covered by higher 
labour productivity. 

Plan fulfilment was differentiated according to 
mdustries. In the ten months from the beginning 
of the year the planned rate of growth tailed to be 
met by the general engineering industry, the building 
materials industry, the clothing industry and the 
power industry. The growth rate was exceeded by 
the chemical industry, the petrochemical industry, 
the rubber, tanning, foot wear, fur and textile 
industries and the food industry. 

Enterprises exceeded their plans in October by 
0.4 per cent, in January-October by 0.9 per cent. 
The plan fulfilment, however, was uneven. 

Unevenness in plan fulfilment is to be seen also 
in the sale of industrial goods. While deliveries of 
capital goods for export are higher than planned, 
the deliveries of these goods for the domestic market 
are lower than envisaged by the plan. At the same 
time the volume of deliveries for the socialist 
countries grows faster than envisaged by the State 
plan, while that for the non-socialist countries is 
showing a slower growth rate. 

The inadequate fulfilment of deliveries for non¬ 
socialist countries concerns mainly the heavy and 
general engineermg and the food industry, while in 
domestic supplies the growth rate is slower than 
planned mainly in the building materials, textile, 
clothing and footwear industries. 

In agriculture the progress of the sugar beet and 
maize harvest may be described as successful in 
comparison with past years. 

In the main cereal crops including maize and in 


sugar beet the harvest was higher than planned. 
The sugar content of beet will be higher than last 
year, but will fail to reach the planned level. 

In animal production the plan of state delivericB 
was exceeded in all main products. The best results 
were achieved in pig and poultry deliveries. 

The deliveries of animals for slaughter (incl. 
poultry) were 62,200 tons higher than last year, of 
milk 144.7 million litres higher and 51.5 million 
more eggs were supplied than in 1976. 

In the building industry the growth rale was 
slightly lower than expected by the plan. Construc¬ 
tion work completed by the end of October was 
worth 61,600 million crowns which is about 82 per 
cent of the annual target. 

Construction firms fulfilled their enterprise plans 
by 99.4 per cent. One hundred enterprises (40.3 
per cent) failed to meet their targets. 

The growth rate of labour productivity in the 
building industry was slower than planned. Cons¬ 
truction work increases were 15 decimal points 
lower than planned for the whole year. 

Construction firms completed in October 928 
more flats than last year. However, from the 
beginning of the year they built 2,491 fewer flats 
than last year. 

In capital construction investment work comple¬ 
ted by the end of October was worth 91,600 million 
crowns, 4.6 per more than last year The annual 
state plan provides for a 6.8 per cent increase 
Deliveries of machines and equipment grew faster 
by 6.5 per cent) than of building works (by 3.4 per 
cent), while the stale plan provides for a faster 
growth of building works (by 7.9 per cent) than of 
machine and equipment deliveries (by 5.3 pel cent). 

In foreign trade exports grew faster than 
imports. In comparison with the same period last 
year exports grew by 12 2 per cent (annual planned 
increase is 12.3 per cent), imports by 10.9 per cent 
(annual planned increase is 10.7%). Exports to the 
non-sociahst countries still fail to attain the planned 
target. Exports to the socialist countries arc higher 
annual export target was met 
by 77.8%, the import target by 76.0 per cent. 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


CRICKET 

Tail'Waggiag Kangaroo* on Top : 

Australians are two up in the Test series against 
India, winning the first Test at Brisbane by 16 runs 
and the second Test of Perth by two wickets and 
22 balls to go. 

For the Indians it is a very sad and disappointing 
result. In their present tour to Australlia, they 
had made a most impressive start by winning eight 
consecutive pre-Test matches. They were, there¬ 
fore, expected to have the full measure of their 
Test adversaries. It must also be remembered that 
Australia had to field a raw, inexperienced team led 
by a 41-> ear old veteran who was recalled after a 
ten year break from first class cricket. 

The failure of India's batting, specially in the 
middle order, was primarily responsible for their 
defeat. In the Brisbane Test, India's innings 
failed to get off to a good start with Gavaskar 
failing in the first innings and Vengsarkar in the 
second. And the slide in both the innings began 
with Vishwanath’s loss. Brijes Patel, Asok Mankad 
and Madanlal with all their experience failed in 
their task. In the second Test, while Amarnath 
made 90 and 100 and Gavaskar made a century in 
the second innings, Patel, Vengsarkar and Visb- 
wanth were out with little excuse in both the 
innings. Another factor which led the Atissies to 
victory was India’s dropped catches and poor 
fielding. It is also being sadly apparent that India 
is not able to contain the tail of an innings; Indian 
players inevitably peterred out towards the end. 

To the credit of the Australians, it must be said 
that Bobby Simpson, their captain, has sufficiently 
justified his come back. He gave an unique display 
of his concentration and batting skill. His captaincy 
also left nothing to be desired. His judicious 
handling of the changing circumstances led his team 
to victory. Moreover the strong Kangaroo tail 
composed of Thomson, Clark and Hurst did not 
ftil to wag viciously to the discomfiture of the 
hapless Indians. 

It must however be admitted that each of the 
two Tests, at Brisbane and Perth has been an 
absolute thriller of a match. The pathos and 
ecstacies experienced by ail while the fortune swung 
from one end to the other made the Tests exhilara¬ 
ting. Both the Tests came to a nerve-tingling 
finiiih after rousing much tension and excitement. 

We hope the Indian team will face the up-hill task 
of winning the remaining three Tests with will and 
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determination, putting out the best in each of their 
players. With a little more tenacity and concen¬ 
tration, there is every likelihood that the Indians 
will twist the Kangaroo tail. 

HOCKEY 

Calling Back the Recalcitrant* : 

Disciplinary action was taken by the Indian 
Hockey Federation against the three “rebels” of 
Indian Hockey—Surjit Singh, Baldev Sihgh and 
Varinder Singh—who had left the Patiala Coaching 
Camp without permission and also against thn^ 
Olympians-Ashok Kumar, Aslam Sher Khan and 
Govinda who had failed to torn op for coaching in 
time. All of them were debarred from the Patiala 
Camp as well as from the World Cup meet. 

Now table has turned in favour of these cast 
out players, after they have given an exhibition of 
their superb skill and mastery with stick and ball, 
winning their match against the visiting Dutch 
team. Voices have been raised for their inclusion 
in our team for the World Cup Hockey to be 
played next year. It is being stated that the 
punishment meted out to them was rash and unduly 
severe. A question has also been raised as to 
whether there had not been interference in the 
autonomous functioning of the Indian Hockey 
Federation, 

The matter has gone to such a length that it 
has reached the level of the Prime Minister who 
has held a joint discussion with Sri Pratap Chandra 
Chunder, the Union Education Minister, Sri Sikan- 
der Bakht, the Union Works and Housing Minister 
and .*^ri Dhanna Singh Gulsban, Minister of State 
for Education. The Prime Minister has endorsed 
the view that the Union Education Ministry is the 
only governing body to deal with the control of 
sports in the coimtry. The Ministry of Education 
has stated that it is interested only in the selection 
of the right players so that the prestige of the 
country does not suffer. 

As it looks at present, the Indian Hockey 
Federation will, in all likelihood, have to call back 
the recalcitrants to the Coaching Camp at Patiala, 
so that India can train and field the best possible 
team in the World Cup tournament. It will remain 
to be seen whether a happy ending to this episode 
will generate a sense of discipline, responsibility 
and real sportsmanship in the minds of our playefs. 

SOCCER 

Rover* Gap for Calcutta Team : 

Bombay’s Tata Sports Club and Calcutta’s 
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Mohun Bagan reached the final of the Roven Cap 
tournament The final match on the scheduled 
day ended in a drab draw. It was a dull, below- 
the-standard game for which both the contenders 
were equally responsible The replay next day was 
a much improved affair. Mohun Bagan had no 
difficulty in getting the better of Tata Sports Club 
2-1 and annexing the Rovers Cup for the eighth 
time. They won this cup in 1976 too 

Tatas were in the final for the third time 
Earlier they had lost the final to East Bengal of 
Calcutta and Dempo Club of Goa. 

Tatas did have an easy chance in the very early 
part of the match but thereafter they could have 
no try at their opponent’s goal. Except in the 
first few minutes, there was never any doubt about 
Mohun Bagan’s superior class. Ihe Calcutta team 
maintained their speed and pressure right through. 
Tatas were completely outplayed. 

NATIONAL SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP 

It is after 24 years that Bengal has been selected 
as the venue of the National Soccer Championship. 
The 34th National Championship starts at Calcutta 
on January 9. 

Twenty-four teams are taking port this year 
against last year’s twenty-five teams at Patna 
Nagaland is one of the competitors Delhi will not 
participate. 

The tournament will be played on league basts 
initially. The teams have b^n placed in eight 
groups to play the preliminary league round which 
will be concluded on January 2o. The group 
winners will qualify to play in the quarter-finals 
stages which will also be played on league basis in 
two groups. The top teams of the groups playing 
in the quarter-finals will figure m the semi-finals 
to be played on the double leg basis beginning on 
January 30. The Final is scheduled to eome olT on 
February 4. 

According to the draw, Bengal, Punjab, Karna¬ 
taka and Tamil Nadu will figure in Group A of 
the quarter-linals while Maharashtra, Railways, 
Andra Pradesh and Kerala will be placed in 
Group B 


SOCCER WORLD CUR 

The draw for the 1 Ith World Cup tournament 
will be made on January 14. Sixteen finalists froo 
different zones will reach Argentina for competing 
to win this prestigious trophy. The teams are 
West Germany (Holders), Holland (Runners Up), 
Italy, France, Spain, Austna, Poland, Hungary, 
Scotland, Sweden, Brazil, Argentina, F«u aiMl 
Mexico. There will be tough contest between 
Europe and South America. Most likely there w^U 
be Brazil-West Germay clash in the final. 

TENNIS 

Yonngest National Ghampion : 

December, 1977 must be an auspicious month, 
a month to remember for young Ramesh Krisbnan, 
son of the well-known Tennis maestro Ramanathan 
Krishnan. On the 13th of December, this 16- 
year old junior Tennis player made a glorious 
winning debut m the Davis Cup when he defeated 
South Korean Kim Mom 11 in the second reverse 
singles in straight sets 6-2, 6-1 and 6-2. In this 
feat he has emulated his father, rather has gone 
one notch better than him. Because way back in 
1953, Ramanathan Krishnan had also made his 
Davis Cup debut at the age of 16, when he encoun¬ 
tered Belgian Philip Washer at Perth but lost 
to him. 

Again on December 18. this short-built boy 
lifted the National Lawn Tennis title at the age 
16 years and 6 months, when he defeated his more 
senior adversary Jasjit Singh 3-6, 7-5, 6-4 with 4 
wild array of ground strokes. It was Ramesh 
Kxishnan’s maiden appearance is the senior singles 
final of the National Lawn Tennis Championship. 
In this achievement too, the young boy repeated 
the performance of his illustrious father, 

l^manathan Krishnan, who also became the youn¬ 
gest national champion in his first entry in the 
final at the age of 16 years and 8 months, when he 
beat Australia’s Jack Arkinstall 25 years ago. 
Remesh has thus become the youngest-ev^r national 
champion. 

We congratulate young Krishnan for his brilliant 
achievements. He has proved himself to be tlie 
chip of the old block by closely following his 
father’s foot steps. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

Contnmtorary'* stands for 
1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

S. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. Wcn-ld Peace. 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DEVACafARYA 

XXI 

(A Wedding Present) 


At the castle-gate an armed sentry with a musket 
in his right hand was standing passively like a 
statue, occasionally moving one of his legs, to 
avoid congestion of muscle. The front gate faces 
the south and running over a moat the gangway 
ultimately leads to a spacious building with open 
stair-steps stretching a hundred yeards each from 
east to west. The stately building has the 
appearance closely resembling the old Senate building 
of the University of Calcutta, and behind that 
building there is another and more artistically 
constructed building which is completely over¬ 
shadowed by the building in front.-.Rich tapestries 
tnlaid with golden threads could be seen by the 
doors and windows, and from a distance 1 could 
also see marble figures of nude women, of little 
boys and elephants, and equestrian statues... 

As I was ushered into an outer-hall where I had 
to write out on a slip of paper my name, address 
and occupation, object of my visit and the name of 
the person I wanted to see, 1 was struck by the 
grandeur with which the young baronet was 
surrounded and appredated the reasons behind the 
consent of Miss Mukherjee to marry a person who 
ha my opinion is not the ideal husband for her 

I waited for ten minutes when the usher took 
me to a side-room. I was half-expecting to find 
Kumar Bahadur seated on a marble chair there, but 
in his place the private secretary of Kumar Bahadur 
was waiting.for me with a taciturn face. The inner 
meaning of that expression was immediately clear 
to me. I could immediately infer from by know¬ 
ledge of the science of painting that he was not at 
all pleased with my audacity to demand a direct 
interview with the young master ignoring the 
secretary... 

He was above fifty, a lean but tallish fellow with 
an eaglfr*nose and hawk-like eyes. He watched me 
sternly and finally said, 

“Yes, what do you want r* 

“I want first that you should offer me a seat. 
May I have one T* 

He motioned me to a chair in front of his 


swretariat. Taking my scat and placing the packed 
picture on the table in a standing position. I said, 

“I want an interview with Kumar Bahadur. I 
have a present for him." 

“What is it” ? 

“A picture I have drawn—a picture which Kumar 
Bahadur will appreciate. He is a patron of arts.” 

He shook his head impatiently, and said, “Our 
allotment for this month's purchases is exhausted. 
Come next month. 

“I do not want money for my present.” 

“What else can you want by offering him a 
picture ? Are you not a piofessional artist ?” 

“I was once, but now-1 am not. i am a 
drawing-teacher. 1 want to give a proof of my 
skill as a painter”... 

His expression had changed from cold inhospi- 
tability to that of curiosity and anxiety as well. 
He said in bis incisive tone. 

“Kumar Bahadur is busy. He can't see you 
now. Moreover he does not grant interview to a 
teacher of his school.” 

“Then should I travel back to Keyurkati ?” 

“I have nothing more to add”. He opened a file 
and went on making notes on a letter. Apparently 
be was busy... 

...I was disappointed but not angry, for I know 
the helplessness of a person who is the private 
secretary of a rich but whimsical, haughty aristocrat. 
“After all, he is not a rich man, otherwise he will 
not be engaged here in a servile job. He has to 
retain it, ” I argued in my mind. 

I rose from the chair, and taking my drawing 
covered with a piece of old new.spaper. made a* 
motion to turn back and leave the room. Just at 
that moment a liveried cfaaprasi opened the swing- 
door, entered and bowed before me. i was sur¬ 
prised. 
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“Kumar Bahadur is waiting for you upstairs. 
Please come with me. this way.” He led the way, 
and I followed him stupefied. The secretary, his 
name 1 saw written on a tablet in front of the ofifice-; 
room, is Amarendra Bose M.A.B.L. I wondered 
what necessity the young baronet might have felt 
for such a highly educated private secretary, but as 
I thought I understood that Kumar Bahadur might 
be planning his entry into the Legislature with the 
purpose of getting a ministerial seat. 1 climbed 
the gorgeous staircase composed of marble, mosaic 
and rare wood. There were bronze statues on 
landings ; a huge swiss clock in a corner of the 
intermediate landing at the turn of the staircase 
chimed as 1 climbed and I saw also paintings in 
water colour showing season flowers in bursting 
bloom, cascades of mountainous tracts and of fero¬ 
cious animals such as leopard, tiger, lion, rhino, 
serpents and crocodiles. 1 marvelled at the taste 
of Kumar Bahadur-if taste for pictures is any 
index of character, I thought, he must be a man 
of contradictory inclinations. Hitler writes in his 
‘My Campaign* that he wept only twice in his life - 
the first time when his mother was dead, and he 
had no money in his pocket to purchase flowers to 
place on her grave, the second time he wept was 
when Versailles Treaty was signed. The maniac ! 
he has a soft comer for flowers and mother that is 
dead ! I am afraid, he will involve Europe in a 
catastrophic ‘ war again.. For people with contradi¬ 
ctory inclinations arc the most dangerous type to 
be afraid of. Such men have fancies for grievances 
which they magnify as unbearable and their cruelty 
may know no bounds because they think that they 
are right, while others must necessarily be in the 
wrong. They are highly sensitive as to their dignity 
and honour but they are incapable of feeling guilty 
on account of their own haughty behaviour. They 
hardly realise that they hurt the dignity and injure 
the reputation of others. They are bullies, but like 
bullies they are cowards in breaking a pledge. 
Partial derangement is the only explanation when 
they appear to be brave... 

Beware of such men ! ... This is my conclusion 
based on my experience of the study of character 
through the facial expression, specially the looks 
of eyes _ 

...The attendant led me along the corridor which 
finally ran into an open terrace with two apart¬ 
ments on both sides of the corridor. Into one of 
these two apartments, the eastern one 1 believe, I 
entered. It was splendour or. all sides. 

There were nude figures and drawings on the 
wall, but on the whole the taste of the young baron 
is not pornographic. It is strange that he has 
secured drawings of Rabi Varma, Abanindranath 
Tagore, Nandalai fio.se, and Jamini Roy, and 
there is a good collection of photographs of the 
£uropean masters of medieval and contemporary 


art. He has a preference for French painters. I 
saw about.a dozen copies of famous drawings of 
French masters, including such works as *ln Source* 
of Ingres, ‘The Death of Sardanalus* of Delacrois, 
‘The Artist’s Studio’ of Courbet, and ‘Le Dejeuner 
Sur I ‘Herbe’ or ‘The Picnic’ of Edouard Manet. 
Rabi Varma's ‘Gangabataran* (The Descent of the 
Ganges), Abanindranath's ‘Gautama and Sujata’ 
and Nandalal’s ‘Krishna and Yasodhara’ were also 
noticed by me.. 

I could not leisurely examine the hangings on 
the walls of the corridor and of halls I had to pass 
but 1 remember, the impression conveyed to my 
mind through casual glances was quite pleasing. 1 
am really sorry that J entirely misjudged the Kumar 
Bahadur previously. It was clear to me that he 
has a refined taste for works of art and for 
literature, too. I saw an immense number of books 
on various subjects arranged in order in attractive- 
looking almirahs, and book cases all along my 
route. I really wondered why he should be so 

hostile to me and to my continuation as the. 

drawing-teacher of the school... 

But, of course, that hostility is now over...You 
will be glad to learn that his proposal for increasing 
my monthly salary by five lupees has been accepted 
by the Governing Body. I am to get the increment 
from July, afier the reopening of the school which 
is now closed for the summer vacation. 

How did the impossible become possible ? you 
may naturally ask. You need not wait long, I will 
tell you presently. At the farthest end of the 
apartment, in a room of moderate size—with rich 
carpets on the floor, bangings from the windows, 
and gilded cushions for visitors to sit on sat Kumar 
Bahadur in his rocking chair, what a strange 
anomaly of Nature ! 1 again thought. Such beauty 
of features combined with contemptuous disregard 
for the feelings of the common man, and a cruel, 
almost fanatically vindictive nature that dose not 
slop at murderous plans—is indeed surprising. He 
was smoking a Burma cigar, fumes from which 
curled up in the shape of a dissolving 'snake. I 
entered, and made the courtesy bow. 

He did not return the courtesy. Instead he 
made an impatient gesture the meaning of which 
was obvious, ‘Enough of your hypoensv ;!’’ 

“I saw you coming”, he said, “I was at the 
balcony ; I sent for you.” 

“May I take a seat ?” 

“Be seated.” He made another impatient 
gesture. 

“I was going away. Your secretary said thslt 
you do hot grant jnterview to any teacher of your 
school. Is that right ? 
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do fmmmt**? 

"I mesa to awesrtain from you if your secretary 
WM comet/* 

*'Yes, he is correct, he has told you exactly 
what I have instructed him to tell/’ 

“May I know that io instructing him like that 
ygoar motive wi» not to show any disrespect for 
teachers but avoid the quarrels between teachers’*? 

Kumar Bahadur looked at me with a sardomc 
smile at the corners of his well-shaped mouth, but 
he controlled himself.-.and said. 

“Your analysis is correct. I do not like to be 
drawn into the private issues between teachers.’* 

“I am glad to hear it. Because of a misunder¬ 
standing 1 was under a different impression. I 
thought that you were being regularly misinformed 
by a certain colleague of mine but now. as 1 hear it 
from you directly, I am sure... 

His eyes flashed, and I saw him draw out his 
revolver (for which he has liceni^) from a nearby 
drawer He placed it on a small tool by him He 
snarled. 

“I have no time for your private issues. Say 
what exactly you expect of me. He toyed with 
his revolver. That really was too much for me 

*'Youare entirely mistaken about me if you 
think that I shall be afraid of your revolver." 1 
said slowly but with a steadfast gaze in which there 
was no fear, “You may kill me if you like here 
and at this present moment 1 will not even resist. But 
I think you will be making a mistake. It will be 
an absolutely needless murder for which you will 
have to repent. 

“I never repent/* he coldly commented 

“You will at least pt into trouble with police, 
for one of my friends knows that 1 have come to 
you. Can you hide my dead body ? Your servants 
wifi come to know.*’ 

“lliave got secret chambers here where im¬ 
pertinent fellows were taught final lessons by my 
ancestors. As for police and your friend, I know 
how to deal with them, they can be purchased if I 
only care to spend a few thousand rupMs." 


But why should you kill me at air? 

*T see you are not chicken-hearted, I like 
that,’’ he said, *but why have you come here at 
all ? I never thought that you could dare..." 

“Dare to brave the lion in his own den, you 
mean." 

He did not answer me but asked, 

“Whal’s that you hold in your hand ?' 

I opened the package, and exposing the picture 
to his full gaze, withdrew a few yards from wherf 
I stood, so that the oil painting might gain the 
requisite light and shade for a proper visual 
effect. 

The effect was not immediate. He is a man whom 
the psycho-analysts describe an introvert. He 
scrutinised the picture for a while, but said 
nothing. 

I was frankly disappointed. I was perspirini^ 
because of the heat, and also because 1 thought 1 
had entirely miscalculated the reaction on the mind 
of a person whom I could have never thought my 
bitterest foe. 

True, he had employed agents to bribe me first 
and then failing that he had wanted to scare away. 
Probably he did not think of murdering me. That 
was how 1 had thought of him before I came here. 

In despair I said, "This picture is based on a 
description given m the Vedas.** 

He corrected me, and replied, 

“In the Rig Veda, I know. The Sun-god is ip 
pursuit of Usha, the goddess of Dawn... Yes, 1 know. 
But who is the model of your Usha You have 
thrown a veil around her face.” 

"What do you think of my performance ?” I 
asked with revivmg hope of a final reconciliation. 
Don’t you see how complicated situation had bi> 
come. You had recommended me to Mukherjee; Mr. 
Mukherjee recommended me to his elder brother. 
1 got the appointment. She is the daughter of my 
benefactor, and her would-be husband is a member 
of the Governing Body of the school which I have 
to serve if I want to continue here-. • 

(To be Continued^ 


We Moat take wp a comprclieBalve scheme for gradaally 
soeiaUsiaig owr entire sgricaltnre and ladvstclal system in the 
mdMces of beth prodaedoa and appropriation. 

—Neu^ 
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THE TOMORROW 

Ajn* KUMAit NIYOGI 
XXlt 


After the World War II, thou^ with broken 
wings England had been scrambling to rise at a 
hi^car level of horizon, of creative competition 
with feeble strength, the soil which could give birth 
to Burke, Shakespeare, Keats, must one day herald 
the redemption of man from the slavery of poverty 
and brutal animality. 

Banamali wrote that his America-going date 
was to be fixed yet, but reached him from different 
angles and with varied colour. 

Firstly, going to Europe means half way to the 
States. The sun of the running Epoch has thrown 
light to the inmost recess of Europe, and a few 
flimsy sparks of it has fallen on our country. This 
sunrise cannot be ignored. On any emergence of 
new buildings, shooting up of new towers or 
Industries, wherever you move your eyes round, 
3 rou will find the imprint of the rising sun of 
American civilisation. 

He was already in love with the States v^ithout 
physically going there. This love was not born of 
either political or social considerations. He started 
loving the people of America. 

Just the other day, America wrote her name in 
the annuls of history as a new nation emerging 
into existence. But within the briefest possible 
period, she struck the entire world with a new 
and progressive light and created a world of 
wonder. 

From that time onward, they launched out a 
march into the unexplored world with an open 
mind, breaking down almost all the prejudices, 
though some old rags might be still hanging round 
their neck only awaiting to be thrown off in course 
of time. 

They delved deep into the mysteries of nature, 
whether they were above or below the surfkce and 
picked up the gem of truth. They are incessantly 
busy in probing far and beyond, scanning the 
ocean and the horizon. Though some dirts like 
colour prejudices are still hanging round their 
boots, but the tremour of the incrMible will shake 
them off in no time. Alreaay people like John 
Kennedy sttuct at its roots and weakened the truth. 
Some other stalwart will extract it out and brush 
it away without leaving a loophole for it to stage 
a come back. Race bar, colour bar, casteism are 


problems with their ancient 
cannot be flicked off like dust, 
play. 


hpitage and they 
Time has a role to 


In the Eastern world, class system grew 

great mtera%. 

Hark ! Hark f, oh the Sons of the Amrita 
(etefnity)**. But still the distinction between mjm 
and mmi overruled the great saying. 

So it is not the problems of America alone. 
This class system of various complexion hat 
spawned the world. As one swallow does not 
fflakc a summer, so one black spot does not 
deprecate the whole man as black. America 

*®-^H*^* its fault, but a regular process 

of elmiinaiing the menace is on. 

As the whole nation did not get shackled with 
religious f^aticism, and old prejudices could' 
hardly strike root into the heart, a swina for 
re-adjustment is awaiting. People who could 
write ’All Cod’s Chilian got wings’, will bring in 
the total metamorphosis. They started with 
analysis and experiment, their speed of life will 
make barren things outdated. They arc rollimt 
and rolling, pushing forward without a stop,” ^ 

Here ended the letter of Banamali to his sister 
Prativa. Prativa read out the letter over again 
and smiled and said to herself, “Man is a creature 
of ctfc^stances, he changes his colour at the first 
jaierationof opportunity that comes into his way. 
Dada, would be shortly preaching internationalism, 
a buttered capitalism soon. He has not reached 
America as yet, who knows the character of the 
tn-coraing capitalism under the cover ofhumaoi- 
tarianism in the Third World. Now he will 
lecture on the weak side of regimentation, ud on 
the so-called equality of man.” 

^y way, she i^came happy, as Banamali, an 
orthodox communist, has bera passing through a 
thaw. Some girl from the States might have warM 
him up. 

The next letter would be imbued with the idea 
that “there is no sense In worshipping poverty in 
the name of humanitarhUiism. There is no point 
in levelling the big trees to grass by cutting off 
their heads. Better, try to raise the shrubs to the 
level of big trees. This course will benefit you all.** 

(Contd, m pate 48\ 
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The Days of Our Glory 

AfBU CHATTOPADHyAY 


(Synopeis of prevkms Chapters : 

The educated villager Monoram came to Calcutta, detested the idte^rich class to which he 
was introduced and secured the Job of a proofreader in a printing press. He fell in love with 
the elder daughter cf his cthworker Sachinath and decided to marry her. His Jinancial 
condition worried him. He went to .tee the smart and cultured Sitangshu. drank too much 
and made a ludicrous scene before Champa, the leader of the smart set who suddenly 
appeared there. He thim lost Ms consciousness and was dumped in a spare bedroom at the 
hmtse of Champa. Jtegstining his consciousness, he stealthily left the place at the early 
hours of dawn. After coming to his Boarding House he saw Mayukh, the leader of a labour 
organisation waiting for him, Mayukh entrusted him with the task of pacifying Chcpnpa's 
uncle who had been injured In a disturbance as a sequel to a stirike in the latter's 
press ) 


CHAPTER 22 

Monorom went to work in his press with an 
agitated frame of mind. There also he saw 
excitement in the faces of all the workers. They 
seemed to be on the verge of a disturbance. He 
felt electricity la the air, a storm seemed to be 
in the offing; When Sacbi babu came in the 
evening to t^e over the task of proof reading 
from Monorom, he also seemed perturbed. Will 
there be a sympathetic strike in that press also ! 
Monorom thought. 

Monorom could not suppress his temptation to 
test Sachinath who was suspected by ail to be a 
spy of the employer. 

He asked Sachibabu, “Do you know what is 
happening at Lakshmi Press ?“ 

Sachibabu suddenly looked askance at Monorom 
and then diverted bis attention to the proof he had 
been reading. After a little while he said, “When 
I hear such events, I am scared.” 

“But we must also be prepmed to face such 
eventuality,*' Monorom was still giving him the 
rope, “if thb workers of this press also go on 
strike, what shall you do then ? You are a man 
advanced in years and you have two daughters at 
home.” 

“Are you expecting trouble in this press also ?'* 
asked Sachinath in api^hension. 

“£ don’t know,” said Monorom, “but everybody 
seems to be excited.” 

Sachinath said in a low tmie, “You should not 
discuss this here. Xf somebody reports to the 
proprietor^ we two will be involved.'’ 


Monorom said no more. After some time when 
both of them went to the nearby tea shop, 
Monorom whispered to him, “I don’t care what 
happens to me. But you are a family man. Be 
careful. Think of Sarbari and Bibha. I love and 
respect you, so I am giving you this warning. Don’t 
mind please." 

In response to this outburst of Monorom, 
Sachinath was a fool to say, “I am not a member 
of any labour union. Why should 1 participate in 
a strike !'* 

Monorom did not let this opportunity go. He 
asked eagerly, “Are there members of any labour 
Union in this press ? Are there such members at 
Lakshmi Press ? Do you know anything about 
such orgaoi,sations, Sachi babu ? Do these organisa* 
tions always foment strikes and agitations by the 
workers ?" 

But by that time Sachinath had realised that 
he had made a mistake. So he said hurriedly.” 
How can 1 know anything about them I If I had 
secured my job through any such organisation, I 
would have known about them." After saying 
this, he suddenly looked at Monorom’s eyes. 

And Monorom guessed at once that Monotom's 
membership of a labour organisation was not 
unknown to Sachinath. At that moment be hated 
the fellow who was foxy at heart, but took 
the pose of being simple-hearted. He ffit an 
urge to give that hypocrite a lesson. 
Sa^nath would have been scared stiff if he had 
looked Into the eyes of Monorom a second time. 
But Sachinath was sipping his tea placidly. He 
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mM suit! that Monorom atoiiM never be his enemy 
becanse of Sarbari and Bib^ 

“When I bad been looking for a job,” Monorom 
told him ”1 met a man df a labour Union. He 
told me that if I joined a labour organisation, 1 
would easily secure employment. 

Sachinath continued sipping his tea. After few 
moments he said in an even tone, ”Look here, 
Monorom babu, labour organisations are not 
iliegal, but lam glad that you secured your job 
here without being a member of any labow 
organisation. Why should you tempt an evil 
fate r 

The hypocrite ! thought Monorom. But he 
asked simply, ”If labour organisations are not 
.illegal, what danger was there to be a member of 
any such organisation ? Of course any strike 
fomented by the members would have been 
unfortunate.” 

“If there had been any murder by the excited 
workers here, you would have gone to the police 
lock-up along with them,” said Sachinath placidly. 

Monorom said in mock concern, “How 
unemployed men unknowingly fail into the clutches 
of such organisations ! The police ought to keep an 
eye on them. Don’t you think so ?” He looked 
into Sachinath’s eyes. 

Sachinath smiled. He seemed to have recovered 
and was his impenetrable self again. 

He said, “The police are always alert and ready 
to handle aJl kinds of lawlessness. But every man 
has his own responsibilities. He should co-operate 
in keeping law and order.” 

Monorom was determined to bring Sachinath 
inside out when he had this opportunity. He 
said, “What you said is true for the western 
countries. But here the people rarely have the 
occasion to help the government.” 

“Why so T' asked Sachinath, “The members of 
the public rarely come forward to help the govern¬ 
ment. They don’t trust their own protectors.” 

“But the proprietors and directors of big 
business also forget their responsibility m keeping 
peace and goodwill among their workers. If they 
W been conscious of their duties, there would 
have been no strikes and disorders.” 

“How do you think that they are indifferent to 
the well-being of their workers ?” asked Sachinath. 
“They lose a lot of money if there are distur* 
bances.” 

“perhaps they want peace in their establish¬ 
ments, but some self-seeking rogues poisou their 
mta^’^ reporting against some workers who are 


reaffy tojm),*’ after saying this Monorom 
looked into the eyes of Sachinath. 

Sacbmatfa lowered his head in conftision. Amt* 
few moments he said, “ail persons are setf-seeken, 
more or Jess. You should not judge others finom 
your own point of view. If yon yourself aie wt 
honest man, nobody can harm you. But let na 
go now, I have a lot of proofs waiting for me.^ 
He stood up. 

Monorom then started for the lebour organisa¬ 
tion to attend the meeting. Takmg a seat in the 
tram he thought that Sachinath was undoubtedly a 
secret agent of the employer. It was quite natural 
that the employer should want to be informed atmut 
the activities of the workers under him. There 
wris nothing in that. The system became vile only 
when the agents wrongly report againt some 
workers to be in the good books of the employers. 

Sachinath had defended himself splendidly, 
Monorom thought. He might be a spy of the 
emploj er, but perhaps he was not a vicious man. 
But anyway he should be protected, for the sake 
of Sarbari and Bibha. If a sympathetic strike 
started at their press also and some workers were 
victimised, suspicion would fall on Sachinath and 
he might be in some peril. It was therefore 
urgently necessary to restore peace and good will in 
Lakshmi press. Monorom decided to shoulder 
the responsibility of a peace-maker if the committee 
imposed it upon him. 

And the committee obliged him. After giving 
an exact report of the whole affair at Lakshmi 
press, Mayukh sugge.sted that as Monorom babu 
was acquainted with the proprietor Birupaksha 
babu and his niece Champa Chakraborty, he should 
be entrusted with the task of pleading with them 
on behalf of the workers of Lakshmi press and 
bring the whole unfortunate affair to a peaceful 
end. 

Monorom accepted the resonsibility without 
protest. But Mayukh did not know that Monorom 
complied with the request not for the sake of the 
committee and its members, but for the safety and 
integrity of two daughters of the suspected spy 
Sachinath. 

As Monorom was nearing the houso of Champ* 
Chakraborty he felt a qumm in his heart. His 
pulse ran rapidly. He was going again to fkli into 
the clutches of those worthless men and women 
who were killing valuable time in idle frivotous life 
because they had inherited a lot of money a;^ 
therefore had no need to earn their bread wiUt the 
sweat of their brow, 

(CMtd. on pa$« 4S) 
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FILM ARQUEE 

EUhmvi^yotl Cihimdkvry 


FOB* A how iiboiit fi little discussion 

«boid the^ QttfSZiojBfi that boost the star image 

indiui ithiis ? A sfiiartai0(d(^ iMro, who was much 
Jnudcediip' during the'<nittgen» period, has for 
dote told e truth. He saidf In Iqdian films there 
are no actore hot stars. Right. Just tike the total 
industry hsetf—lndian film magaziaes are also star- 
t^ented. What a partteular star does with a 
particular herbine at particularly weak moments 
are roeticulottsiy researched and dished out to 
Billions of readars, who wait avidly at particular 
newsstands at particular hours of week or month. 
The readers ar^’t tvhat one would think products 
of highbrow morality. They are simply nursed 
a^ on a middlebrow culture where most of the 
things written in a fan magazine are tabooed affair. 

Plunging necklines with wee bit of coverlets, 
curvy rumps displayed in animalistic pose, a sense- 
less splash of colour thru the offset tricks, tailored 
interviews—and you have what they' call a film 
magazine 1 In short, if you have a little money to 
start a film mag and you’ll make money like hell 
in the weeks to come. It’s a surefire thing—even 
if vou don't have the money to go for better print 
jobs. 

The theme of variation is always there depend¬ 
ing on the individual taste of an editor or a 
publisher. 

And I guess, at least one of those mags, in case 
you are a prude, ^ets smuggled into your household 
whether you like it or not. 

Wen, juniors are there. 


latyajit Railroaded 

THERE WERE attempts to railroad Satyajit 
Ray’s Shatranj ki Rhelari and this is 4 reason why 
SKK got releuMd in London. The monoplists of 
Indian films tried every trick to dehty the relase of 
«KK in India. 

Our monopoly raj in Hindi film business never 
had any soft O'uner for Ray. As a topic of so-cal¬ 
led committed filmmaker—Ray has, many times, 
subjected to senseless muckraking in which our 
pommUted experts also had parts to play. But this 
^me the trick didn’t pay off. 

It didn’t pay off because Ray had other thought 
abotttlt. In the UK fbatival the film has been, 
eocord^to Ray, reo^ved *very well*. The film 
Aad been invited to Berhn and Rotterdam next yeu 
•^nwotiatioiu foe mi ferJts eommerdal release in 
the UK and the U.S.A. has already bought its 
visits. 


On the distributors’ favourite bite of criticism, 
Ray replied: ’The criticism that the language of 
Shatrl^ is chaste Urdu, not understandable to or¬ 
dinary spectators is not true. The Urdu spoken 
m films like Muehal-e-Azam and Pakeeza were 
more difScuIt. ‘About the film’s music he said 
there were two thumri songs one accompanied by 
a kathak and short khyal. ‘If they don’t consider 
thumri to be a song, what can 1 do ?’. 

According to latest reports the ‘situation’ has 
improved a little. Though the disrtibuting com¬ 
pany had shown reluctance, another distributor 
has come up to show it in Delhi likely in the mid¬ 
dle of February (78) and subsequently in Andhra 
and Karnataka. Us release in WB, !^jab and 
Bombay is uncertain, yet 

Finally, before Shatranj gets released Ray will 
start his next film Gbare Bairay by Tagore—in 
Bengali. And he is also interested in making more 
Hindi films for certain advantages lacking m vemar 
cular films. 

The Actress in Parliament 

GREEK, actress Melina Mercouri won a seat 
in the Greek Parliament. She was a leading lady 
in Never on Sunday—the film which predomin¬ 
antly supported the commuaists. She had contested 
the last election from the same party but was 
bounced back. 

Ckvani’s Next 

ITALIAN director Lilliana Cavani is busy with 
Wedekin’s Lulu, the femme fatale who meets her 
fate in the hands of Jack the Ripper. Miss Cavani 
thinks it will be ‘analysis of femininity and the 
people who are its enemies’. 

Bengal and Vice Versa 

WHILE more and more Bengali directors are 
keen on making Bombay styled Hindimannered 
Bengali film, Bombay directors are keen on making 
films inspired from Bengali films of the yore. Simple, 
sentimental and realistic Saratchandra seems to ^ 
the hot number with such directors. The case in point 
is Basu Chatterji's Swamt~-in spite of the liberties 
taken with the original, the film is impressive 
enough. And Chatterji knows his job for a box- 
office oriented cinch with the apparent incongruities 
of song and dance between Dharam and Hema I 

TIm Hhadwataai 

If IQBBAL were alive he would have changed 
bis Sara jahan say achha hindustan hamara* to 
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Hindustani 0lm& (ftihims !}! Made several years 
ago an inevitable Mala Sioha omnibus Do Lad* 
kiyan proves the point. Rich boy, poor girl lost 
and found again (and pregnant too I) and you 
have the story of Do Ladkiyan, Very poor work 
by Sanjcev Kumar is an added asset of the film. 

Then, for a variety, a kid sees his sis raped 
and dad killed (Remember Harold Robins—The 
Adventurer 7) by the usual thugs you often see in 
the celluloid jungle the kid grows up to kill the 
leader amidst sex and violence let loose—and Khei 
Kheelari Kaa is made* Garam Dharmendra provides 
the he-man goldenhearted stuff m the shape of 
a ‘jool theep’ (jewel thief) to keep the twittering 
dames at by and Shabana Azmi, our very educated 
film heroine (BA—philosophy I) got mixed up m 
all this She deserves an award of some sort ' 

And finally, Gumrah gives you the Orgasm 
Junction The best boy in the class (nixj with 
student unrest >) gets the best piece of girl going 
in the campus, marathon love and all that, yet a 
first class following a sneaky rape in the bush, 
having sex lessons from a widow as a bonus, rakhi 
from the raped girl and wow -you have the visual 
permissive society of a Hindi fillum story Ranjit, 
Danny, Sheetal (for a good chunk of bare anatomy 
displaying physical assets), and Reena Roy (oomh') 
—you have the best of both 


tt«m bcofsl 

BENGAL BA2^AR fihn business is hmung a (fig 
at the permissiveness so popular with Hhimfihns. 
In Hatey Railo Tin one sees a veiy humane—forced 
by povcrty—pimp played by Ranjit Mulldc who m 
due courcs falls m love with a girl and saves her 
from being soiled by the giuig boss. All the mk>- 
ofery, hackneyed sentiments to airport scenes lor 
crying out conveniently on each other’s shoulders are 
there. Just hke a whole lot of Bengali films made 
over the years, HRT too got dumpedin the box ! 

Utpalendu Chakravarti’s Mukti Chai is awell- 
made short far out of the drab and dreary docu¬ 
mentaries one is used to The theme exposes the 
consciousness of the filmmaker—subject ^mg the 
please of political prisoners detained without trial. 
Right from the British days—the camera zooms on 
the Janata-Left Front attitude to the issue. One 
could recommend the film to Amnesty Interna- 


And DJiaram 

DHARMENDRA, as I write this, is ruoninc 
amok. Devjam Chaubaf, a noted lady journdiS 
tor hw uncompromising views of Indian film stars 
and Knsiun, cinema editor of Blitz, got bashed 
up in Bombay by Dharraedra and his sycophants 
Itill^ustratesjustone point what elements we got 
in the film industry Very sad. — 


{Conid from page 44) 


This letter biought in a change in her thought 
world The nagging failuie that luiked in her 
mind for the time being want off She felt a 
relief ” 

Suddenly, it occuiied in her mind that it was 
wise to imitc a suggestion fiom Banamal. as to the 
si/e of Sunil and Praiap A neutral view might 
be obtained fiom him A distinct line of 
comparison he would draw up to help decision 


Ai mis moment, she did not like to write a 
letter bicathing political tirades or economm 
cavil» Those exercises she left for a futuie date 

Her brother. .iFtcr all, was a masterly man 
wih deep seated knowledge Any loose wriS 
wo,lid simp y call forth a reprimand A well 
t^hought out letter ought to be dmwn up without 
haste She put off the matter now. ^ 

(Ta be Continued) 


(Contd from page 46) 


And Moiioiom could not marrv the girl he loved 
because his earnings were not siiflicient tor that 
purpose He was also running the risk of losing 
that lowly paid job if he failed to persuade C hampa 
and her uncle to forgive the workers of the Jaticr’s 
pre-s. 

So Monorom’s future was at stake on the issue 
of the strike and its consequent mishap Whether 


the ship of his life would sink at the rotdtofthe 
present shape of things would depend upon the 
attitude of Champa to the whole aSiur. ^e loved 
her uncle dearly and his injury mast have stiffened 
her mind against the workers and their strike. 
Monorom therefore was facing a difficult task. 

'happening at the houm 
of Sitangsbu Haidar the previous night ' 

(7*0 be continued} 
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SHIPPING & (.mm (A(iENT» PVT. LTD. 

APPROVED INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT AGENT ( CARGO ) 


HEAD OFEICE : 


I, 2 A 3, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET, 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL ARCADE 
CALCUTTA-700069 


Oram: SHIPMATE 


Phone : 23-0294/95 


NEW DELHI OFFICE : 

143. 1st FLOOR, JANPATH HOTEL 
NEW DELHI-! 10001 . 


Onm: SHIPMATE 


Phone: Office : 344942 


Warehouse: 38-6054 



THE PEOPLE’S ADMINISTRATION 
HAS COME FORWARD WITH A 
SOLEMN PLEDGE 

TO 

* Bring about an ail round improvment in the quality of tile of the people. 

* Provide clean and efficient Administration. 

* Increase emplo>ment opportunities in a big way through low'insiettment projects. 

* A new deal for the people living in slums, resettlonent and unauthorised colonies 
and rural areas. 

The Other Main 1 hrusts of The New Dereiopinental Programme are to be : 

* Construction ot 70-80 thousand houses per annum. 

* Cheaper loans and raw material to Hanjans to make them self-reliant. 

* Special emphasis on Social Weliare Programmes. 

* Remoulding of education to suit the needs and aspirations of the people. 

* Better and rationalised transport 

* Progressively increasing usr ot Hindi in cfficial work. 

* Consultation and involvement of the people in policy-formulation. 
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and oven to day- this 
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MtlA .' .'R; '.o.'fiM'OBlIv LlBliM 

1. My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is 

all embracing and I should reject that patriotism which 
sought to mount on the distress or exploitation of 
other nationalities. The conception of my patriotism 
is nothing if it is not always, in every case without 
exception, consistent with the broadest good of 
humanity, at large. - Mahatma Gandhi 



2 Unification is a necessity of Nature, an inevi¬ 
table movement. Its necessity for the nations is also 
clear, for without it the freedom of the small nations 
may be at any moment in peril and the life of the 
large and powerful nations insecure The unification 
is therefore in the interest of ail. and only human 
imbecility and stupid selfishness can pervert it; but 
these cannot stand for ever against the necessity of 
Nature and the Divine Will. 

—Sir Aurobindo 

3. it was India's way in the past to welcome and 
absorb other cultures. That Is much more necessary 
to-day, for we march to the one world of tomorrow 
where national cultures will be intermingled with the 
international culture of the human race. We shall, 
therefore, seek wisdom and knowledge and friendship 
and comradeship where ever we can find them, end 
cooperate with others in common tasks, but we are no 
suppliant for others' favour and patronage. 

Jawahar Lai Nehni 
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[ Fly at night. Relax on our smooth overnight 
flights. Vou^h wake up in Japan, refreshed. 

, To make yen while the eun shines. 

Air*lndja is the only airline that takes you 
I direct from India to Osaka« twice a week--*. 

I Monday end Thursday. 

I And to Tokyo on SundeVr Wednesday* 

^ Friday and Saturday. 

I Ail flights via Bangkok and Hong Kong. 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Let all be happy and free from afliction. 

May we see good all around and no 

Misery in any form whatever be experienced. 

May I look upon ail living beings and 

not only men with a spirt of fi icndliness 1 

May Wc have the spirit pervading 

among us all f 

—Yajnrveda 

I propitiate the Triambakain Dev (whose three eyes have burnt desire, anger and greed); whose 
grace increases excellence and power. May He by his grace liberate me from death, like u ripe fruit 
from the branch holding it, but T may never be separated from Amrita tatwa—the bliss of immortality. 

--Mrityunjaya Mantra {hymn of immortality) 

When the perception of Yoga: arising from earth, water, fight, fire, ether have taken place, then 
Yoga has begun. Unto him does not come disease, old age, nor death, who has got a body made up 
of the fire of Yoga. As gold or silver, first covered with earth, and then cleansed, shimvs free of light, 

$o the embodied man seeing the truth of the Atman as one, attains the goal and becomes 
sorrowlcss. — Svetasvatara Upaniahad {translated hy Swami Vivekan indt) 

Rid of pride and delusion, victorious over the weaknc.s.s of atfachincnt, living constantly in the 
innerself, with desire pacified liberated from the pair of opposites, i.c. pleasure and pain, the wise reach, 
the state of eternity - Bhagavat Gita 

As it is impossible to separate milk from water when they both are intermingled with each other, 
similarly it is neither possible nor logical to sepirate two thiii'i's (the soul and the m ittei) when they 
arc inextricably blended together or when one permeates the other. No one can point out in such cases 
that this is the one thing and that is another. —Sanmati Tarka {teachings oj Jainism) 

Three profitable ways (renunciation, goodwill and harmlcssness) of thought should one pursue 
and three unprofitable ways (lust, ill-will and harming other-) should one put away. He .surely doth 
•control a t.ain of thought sustained as a rain-shower Jays accumulated dust. He surely with a mind 
lays its thought to rest, in this same life on earth hath leachcd the place of peace; 

— Iti Vuttaka {teachings of Buddhism) 

Nature binds hcr.«elfby means of seven forms (forms of evolution arc—virtue, vice, error, 
dispassion, passion, power and we.ikncss), and by means of one form (wisdom -disci iminalion) she 
causes deliverance for the benefit of the spirit (in the sliape of expeueme and fm 1 release, she icicases 
herself by herself). Ihusfiom icpcated stud) of truth, tlicie rc'ults that wi.sd(>m. -‘Ido not exist, 
naught is mine, I am not’ which leaves no rr-.iduc to be known, is pure, being free trom ipnorjincp and 
is absolute. —The Samkfayka Karia {Samkhya ,duhsophy of Kapila enunciated by fsvara Krishna) 

The person desirous of knowing Bnhman must raise himself step bv s’ep from the state of mere * 
learning to that of childlike simplicity and fiom that sta<e to the state of true Brahman who simcely 
renounces ail possessions anJ pleasure. —Shankaracharya (commentary on Brihadaranyak Upanishad) 
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Burn the delusion resulting from attachment. Make its ashes into ink. With the mind thus 
pwified, as the paper and devotion as pen, let thy heart be a scribe; who may record, as instnjcted by 
the enlightener the Lord’s name and do homage to Him, who is the limitless one. —Gnra Nuak 


Men and animals are just alike in eating, sleeping, shying away from danger, and in sea^rati- 
hMtion. Dharma alone distinguishes man from animals. Devoid of It. a man descends to the level 
of animal. (Dharma-Virtue or merit has been defined in Vaisesika philosophy as Dharma is that 
from which results the accomplishment of exaltation-self restraint and of the supreme good » it 
brings about to the agent happiness, means of happiness and final deliverance). —Bhartrili^ 


Down in the ocean depths of heavenly Wisdom lies the wondrous pearls of Peace O mind 
yourself can gather them, if you but have pure love and follow the scriptures’ rule Wi thin th 
depths, as well, six alligators lurk-lust, anger and the rest, swimming about in search of Drev'***s!^ 
yourself with turmeric of discrimination; the very smell of it will shield you from their Jaw Uno tT 
ocean bed lie strewn unnumbered pearls and precious gems. Plunge in. says Ramprasad. andTth« 
up handful there ! - R««pr„ad Me Gospel ofShri 


A current rushing down of its own nature falls into a hollow and makes a whirlpool and ft 
running a little in that whirlpool, it emerges again in the form of the free current to go an un h v T 
Buch human life is like that current. It gets into the whirl, gets involved in this world of soace . 
causation, whirl ..round a little, crying out my father, my brother, my name and so on and'^f* 
emerges from it and regains its original freedom. Ihe whole universe is doing that whether ^ k **** 
it or not, whether wc are conscious or unconscious of it, we are all working to get out of th ^ d^^ 
the world. Man’s experience in the world is to enable him to get out of its whirlpool ^ 


Swami Vivehananda 

When the self-awareness in the mind applied, both to continent and content to own self 
other-self, exalts itself into the luminous self-manifest identity, the reason also converts itself k 
form of the self-luminous intuitional knowledge. This is the highest possible stage of our knlw^w 
when mind fulfils itself in the supramental. Ancient Vedanta seized this message of the inf 
formulated it in the three great declarations of the Upanishads, “I am He’’, “Thou 
O Svetketu”, “All this is the Brahman; this self is the Brahman”. —Sri Aurobindo (F/ie Life^Di ‘ 


There is an indefinable mysterious Power that pervades everything, j feel it though J canno 
it. It is this unseen Power which makes itself felt yet defies all proof, because it is so iinlike^alllh^ 
I percieve through my senses. It transcends the senses. And is this power benevolent or malevolent*? 
1 see it as purely benevolent. For I see that in the midst of death life persists, in the midst of unfrmh 
truth persists, in the midst of darkness light persists. Hence 1 gather that God is Life Truth Li h 
He is Love. He is the Supreme Good. ' -Mahatma Gandbi 


1 here are scenes floating on the screen in a cinema show. Fire appears to burn buildings to 
ashes, water seems to wreck vessels. But the screen on which pictures are projected remains unscorched 
and dry. Why 7 Because the pictures were unreal and the screen is real. Again, reflections pass 
through a mirror but the mirror is not in any way affected by quality or quantity of reflection on it 
So the world is a phenomenon on the canvas of the single Reality which is not affected in any manner 
R»lity is only one, -R«„„ MninnOU 
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EDITORIAL 


MARCH OF 1978 

The New Year 1978 dawned with a better prospect of economic recovery with scientific pJanning. 
The dark picture of sharpening price-rise during 1977 is sure to be brightened by more production m 
the industry and agriculture. The export earnings have been increasing considerably from month to 
month. The prospect of more oil production in the Bombay High will save India’s colossal funds for 
importing oil from foreign countries. The production of bumper crop, if added with anti-infiationary 
measures and stem steps against smuggling, hoarding and black marketing will surely bring down the 
wholesale price index. 

The industry and civil supplies ministry should take up a plan to step up the production of 
essential commodities and also to take up the entire production of the essential items from other private 
industrial concerns as well as to channelise their distribution to the people under the government 
controlled machinery of the consumers’ cooperatives for the amelioration of the sufferings of the 
teeming masses. 

If the government machinery is streamlined to carry on stern measures against blackmarketiog, 
hoarding, adulteration and smuggling then the price level of the essential necessaries of life is sure 
to come down to the relief of the suffering people. The ceiling of cultivable lands must be strictly 
implemented and the surplus lands are to be distributed among the landless kishans on cooperative 
basis to step up food production. The vast resources of India both in men and material should be 
harnessed to attain self-suflSciency. Our agriculture is to be industrialised with the help of modem 
science and technology. Scientific measures are to be adopted to make India self-reliant in all 

respects. 

Our planning should be scientifically reoriented to meet the crying needs of the people. Let 
the year 1978 usher the dawn of an era of self-sufficiency for India. 

The dynamic peace policy upheld by the government of India has strengthened friendship with 
all Afro-Asian countries. The solidarity of the Afro-Asian countries backed by the socialist countries 
is sure to foil the sinister machinations of the neoimperialists to retard the progress of the countries 
of Asia and Africa for carrying on their exploitation. 

I 

The magnifi cent victory of the “Left Front” in West Bengal and Tripura has ushered the vista 
of a new leadership of the left forces and awakened the hopes and aspirations of the downtrodden and 
exploited toiling masses for the amelioration of their sufferings. The better performance of the 
“Left Front Government” in solving the burning problems of the common people may give a new turn 
to the political situation in India. The formation of “Left Front Government” in two states of 
Eastern India clearly indicates which way the wind blows in the eastern part of the country. 

Let the new budget of India usher the dawn of a new era by liquidating the unjust economic 
disparities, growing unemployment, appalling illiteracy as well as opening fresh avenues to harness the 
vast resources of the country in national construction. Let the people at the helm of affairs strive ' 
hard in cooperation with the entire people “to wipe out tear from every eye” during 1978. Let the 
New Year 1978 dispel the stormy clouds of the economic horizon of India. 
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New Strategy of the Neocolonialists 


The ncoimperialists ha>e adopted the new 
strategy of expanding their sphere of influcnie over 
the cccnomy of the developing and newly free 
count!ics ificr the failure of the traditional colonia¬ 
list methtd.s of armed intervention. The 
neoimpcriali.sts have been putting more emphasis 
on setting up forms of economic dependence in 
the dcvcKiping countries and to put obstacles to 
the struggle nt the developing countries in attaining 
soiio-eiononiie transforniafion and economie 
freedom. On the V/cloiy ol (he national liheiation 
struggle in ditfcrent ci untiks the neoinipeiialists 
have been nuiiKtuvimg to operate their policies in 
the soeu'-ctoiiomu pheieof those coiintiies. 'I he 
tactics of the nit'cnalists is to invoice the \oung 
national stales m economic dependentc on the 
impeli.ilist countries. The iinpcrnilKts have been 
attempting to keep up (heir influence in the 
developing couiitiics thiougli inuliilateial .ind 
bilateial agiccm.nts on nnitu.il ‘C’ooperalion’, 
‘loans and credits', sliatci'ie raw m iterials and 
arms supply, I he economic s(r:.tc>’V « f the 
imperialists n to bind down the developing 
countiics with vaiKuis fomis of ‘aids’. I he 
impellalists seiioaslv manoeuvre to cicatc hiiidics 
to all st cioecononiic liansformations which may 
develop the conditions ft r rapid dcveh'pmeiit of 
the pioduclivc loicis. 'J licy infilirafc the economiis 
ot the ckveh pine countries to utilise them as 
supplier of raw maleiials and market for their 
goods anti iiifrotlucc c.ipitalist icl.itions of 
production m the developing counirics who receive 
aid or loans 

The aid and loan of the necolomalists have 
always wiiicncJ the gap between the t'cvclopmcnt 
levels ot tl.c capiliilist and the ‘riiird World 
Coiintius' (he ‘.iict’ <f the net colonialists have 
alnays tied tlt-wn the developing conntiies nioie 
closely to wcmKI capilalisin 

Oveibutdcntd with foreign loans and credits the 
dccelopirg coiintiics lice im reasing cxtemal debt 
ficm year to >car, whose rcpayiiiciir deepens 
ceorionrc crias in the leicpicnl tounliies. Tho 
intcicst p.ivrncnls < f ti c dcve.tiping e ■untres went 
up l'■olll ’’■'O init|i' n eloll.ir ti/ l27o() million dollar 
a yc.'i l•clwc•cn to I^/s. i j,f total debt of 

the devt lopine, u-nniiies to the capiudisi countiics 
went I'pto million d >har. 1 he icpayments 

oMIie loreigii t'chts c'f the dcceloping e< untries 
wci I up at an asci.ig.* <f 17 pii cent per jeir, 
whi«h was iiioic ll..iii tliicf (lilies hj^hr: iJi. n (he 
gtc wlh ol then gio's pj»t'iu's ; i.d much higiier 
than lie {fc-wili cl llicir I'piiis. Ilic in.ijir 
poitJOii oi the loans and aids ct the ini{icrij(ists 


has been given not to develop the countries' 
economy but for military aid and ‘polite’ 
expenditure. Aid funds have been usually spent 
for the purchase of arms. 7 he developing countries 
are now facing acute economic crisis due to the 
increasing de^t problem. 

The developed countries are now attempting 
to exploit the developing countries through ihcir 
scientifie and technical superiority. At the 
beginning of 1970s the developing countries paid to 
the developed countries roughly J5U0 million 
dollar a \car for patents, licences and trade marks 
alone, while the UNCTAD repot t states that by 
19S0 the fieure will go upto over 1900 million dollar 
which will be more than 1.' per cent of (he deve- 
loix*d ci'iintrici' expected export earnings. The 
monopolies of the developed countries arc now 
plaiming to help the dev doping countries in 
setting »ip I.iboiir-intcnsive industiics to manufacture 
modern products while the dcvciopcil countries 
would m.nnufacture products of the future. The 
intermit'onaI monopolies through their network 
of subsidiaries and business ties in the developing 
countries have expanded their ct'nirol over the 
bulk of the natural and man - power 
resources of the developing countries. Accoiding 
to the UN report, the earnings repatriated by the 
international monopolies fiom the developing 
countries arc much larger than the infl ix of foreign 
investments. In the I970v Asia’s deficit came to 
7202 million dollar-Afiica’.s to 725 million dollar 
and I alin America’s to 802 million dollar. The 
main piirpo.se of (he intermitiorial monopolies arc 
their own profits and their own growth and not 
the benefit of the developing countries. The policy 
of the international monopolies adversely obstiucts 
the developing countries in adopting many 
measures for developing Ihcir national economies. 
The international corporations exert an overall 
ncg'dive effect on the e onomies of the developing 
countf'cs by increasing Ihcir dependence and 
iiitcrreience in their sovereignty. As the foreign 
monopolies are to pay the workeis of the 
developing coiiniries from one*fifth to om-tenth 
of the wages they have to pay in (he developed 
capita'isf countries, they are able to earn much 
m'rc profit by reducing cost of irduction. For 
this rensoii the foreign monopolies are greatly 
interested to inatiiifMCfurc in the developing 
countries and to sell the products in the market 
of the developed coiintiie.s. lakmg advantage of 
the Infest technological development the foieign 
monopolies aic trying to intensify their exploitation 
of the developing countries. The foreign monopolies 

{Contid. on page 13) 
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COMMENTS 


DEMONETISATION 

We warmly hail the correct measure of the 
Indian Government to demonetise the top currency 
notes of Rs. 1000, 5000 and 10,000 It will have 
no doubt some adverse effect on the circulation of 
black money. The investment of black money in 
hoarding the essential items of the necessaries of 
life has enabled the greedy businessmen to step 
up the pi ice of the essential commodities. The 
demonetisation of high currency notes may bring 
down the price level to some extent Demonetisa¬ 
tion of 100 rupee notes would have been more 
eftcctive on black money and price level We 
ctngrauilate the Pi me Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai for pi omulgating ordinance to demonetise 
the currency notes. 

ELICIRIIICATJON 

Electrical power is essential for the develop¬ 
ment ot a country Power shortage has been 
hampering the growth of industrial and agiicultural 
production Ourplanneis should ha\e the vision 
about the urgent uquirement of powei in the 
tuiurc >cars The chronic load shedding has been 
advtisely alTecting the industrial production of 
the countr) The government should take up the 
programme ot eJectiificalion throughout the 
country on a gigantic scale to step up production in 
the fa.- ory and the field As the slates of Punjab 
and Haryana have electrified entire rural .areas of 
those two States the agricultural and industrial 
productions have gone up appreciably. If other 
states of India follow the same guidelines of 
Punjab and Haryana then thev can also improve 
the industrial md agricultural production of tho>e 
states. The Union government should take up a 
scientific plan for the speedy electrification of the 
rural areas of India Poverty and unemployment 
cannot be erudi:ated without electrical power 
The surplus foreign exchange reserves may be 
utilised for the purpose of speedily electrifying the 
rural areas ot India Electrification is essential 
for the development and progress of the country 

CENTRE STATE relation' 

Although the Indian Constitution was drawn up 
by the founders as a federal one, but it has been 
developed almost as an unitary one. The more 
the centre has taken over the powers of the states 
It has lost its federal eharacter gradually. So the 
state governments have now got little scope to 
develop their states by raising financial resources 
Most of the avenues of pulling economic resources 
for the advancement of the states are controlled 
by the centre. No doubt the centre should be strong 
enough to safeguard the security and independence 
of the country. 


In a federal Constitution the spirit of democracy 
should be upheld by giving autonomy to the states 
for their economic development and progress As 
in the USSR and USA the different states have 
got full autonomy while the centre guides tJic basic 
policy to be followed by the stales. The centre 
of those two federal states conliol the d».fcnce, 
foreign polity and ravenuc while the states get 
then due share of finance for the economic and 
cultural development 

If the states are developed economically and 
culturally the centre au’omaticalv becomes 
strengthened In India <he relition between the 
centre and the states i. quite (ordial The spint 
of the federal ton>ritution should be upheld to 
give full scope to the ■•l ites tor their dtveloDnient 
The states should b ail«n%<d to g“t some avenues 
for raising iinin^id rcsouicts tor then speedy 
development nid pro‘>iess 

In the context of the picsent inleinationil 
situation the lenlrc should he strong enough to 
counteract ilic fissip irons undtney and to sase 
the country s hard - won ficedom liom the 
onslaught of t irtign aggression 

GROWING UNCMPLOVMINI 

The unemplojnicnt is the buining pioblein of 
India to da} The problem should be tackled on 
a war-footmg basis No doubt the Prime Minister, 
Shri Morarji Desai has assuied the contrymen 
that the problem of unemployment will be solved 
within ten years 

A scientific plan should be drawn up lortJiwith 
for taking up progrirames to provide the 
unemployed The lural unemployed may be 
provided on a large scale il the land ceiling law is 
strictly implemented and the surplu* lands aie 
distributed to the landless kishans on cooperative 
basis throughout the country I he cooperative 
farms are to be set up undei the initiative of the 
government and to be helped with implemenis, 
better seeds, fertilisers, pesticides and water A 
gigantic plan should be taken up to slat t dairy, 
poultry, fishery, piggery and oi chords throughout 
the country which will step up lood production and 
give provision to the unemployed both educated 
and uneducated The rural unc rapJoyed may be 
engaged in the task of small iingation projects, 
road building and house building 

The educated unemployed may be provided by 
organising a chain of small scale industiics and 
power-based cottage industries on cooperative 
basis A large number of educated youths may be 
provided in the task of removing appalling illiteiacy 
from the country 
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The colossal human resources of (he country 
which are being wasted for want of proper employ¬ 
ment should be harnessed by the government for 
the speedy development and progress of the 
country. India is rich in her resources both in 
men and material. When the small socialist 
countries can solve their unemployment problem 
completely with scientific plan, why should India 
lag behind ! 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

The population explosion m India at an 
abnormal rate is a very difficult problem to tackle 
with All our plans for economic development 
are bound to fail if the unusual growth of popula¬ 
tion IS not controlled Tree India started onward 
jouincj in 1947 with little less than 35 crores 
people and to-day after 30 years the population^ 
has increased above 60 c^ores The appreciable 
growth in industry and agriculture during the last 
thr^e decades has failed to meet the needs of the 
growing population The unusual increase of 
population will nullify the nation’s striving to 
attain prosperity and progress. 

The task of checking the population growth is 
a very difficult one for the gosernment. The 
govemment can ill afford to take stern measures 
to curb the population explosion. The people are 
to be educated about the e\il cfl'ects of abnormal 
population growth. Ffleclivc campaign should be 
carried out among the people against population 
outburst The standard ot living of the teeming 
millions needs to be impioved The scope for 
enjoyment and relaxation is to be tieated for the 
masses. Open air tlicatrc, folk art and dancing 
arc to be organised in the rural aieas for the 
masses. The rultiiial Icxcl of the common people 
shall have to elevated The dark side of the 
population explosion slu’uld be propagated to the 
common people through films, dramas and folk 
songs. The wnttfis and .irtists should he engaged 
by the govemment to cany on the campaign 
against population growth effectively 

1 he population explosion Will eat up the fruits 
of the nation’s endeavour in the field and the 
factory. It is the imperative task of the govern¬ 
ment and the people to curb the unusual growth 
of population wliich i.s retarding the country’s 
progress and development. 

NEUTRON BOMB 

The Ncution Bomb, a product of 20 years’ 
haid work of the Pentagon involving colossal cost, 
IS intrin-.ically anti-human and a horrible weapon 
ot human destiuetion. The weapon has been 
developed to ai\pihilatc human beings 

When the huropean de'ente coupled with the 
I S-Sovict agiecmeni to slop arms race have 
brought about a peaceful atnio.sphetc in the 
international horizon, (he U.S government’s decision 
to launch the manufacture of neutron bomb is 


again opening a new round of arms race. The 
neutron bomb decision is adversely affecting the 
current talks on military detente. The dangerous 
decision of the US government for the production 
of neutron bomb aims to destroy the peaceful 
atmosphere created by the Helsinki agreements. 

The new weapon endangers the basic human 
right—the right of life. The neutron bomb would 
accelerate the arms race and make it easier to 
start nuclear war which will lead towards total 
annihilation of the human race. 

The happiness, progress and prosperity of the 
human race entirely depends on the establishment 
of lasting peace in this strife-torn world. The 
neutron bomb will destroy the peaceful atmosphere 
that has been generated by the relentless efforts 
of the socialist and democratic forces of the world. 
It is the imperative task of the democratic and 
socialist forces to cany on effective movement 
thioughout the world to stop the production of 
the inhuman neutron bomb, to end arms race and 
bring about complete disarmament for the 
establishment of lasting peace in the world. The 
human civilisation must be saved at any cost from 
the onslaught of the war-maniacs Peace must be 
stiengthened for the happiness, prosperity and 
advancement of the human race. 

PALESTINIANS 

The Palestinians have been undergoing unparal¬ 
leled sufferings due to forceful occupation of their 
homeland by the European Zionists undei the 
Balfour declaration. The British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Balfour issued a declaration promising the 
European Zionists a homeland in Palestine at the 
end of the first world war on 2 November 1917, 
to keep up their influence in (he Arab world. 
During the last more than 60 years the Palestinian 
Arabs have been victims of inhuman oppression 
and naked exploitation. Under the patronage of 
the British and other imperialist powers the Zionist 
state was established in Palestine in May. I94S. 
The Israelis forcefully occupied in 1967 the remain¬ 
ing areas of Palestine (West Bank and Gaza 
strip) as well as some Egyptian and Syrian terri¬ 
tories. The Israelis continued their policy of 
expansion defying the world opinion. The Israelis 
have been armed to the teeth by the US govem¬ 
ment with the supply of sophisticated weapons, as 
a result the Zionists have been bold enough to 
carry on their policy of aggression for further ex¬ 
pansion 

The heroic Palestinian people whe have been 
facing ruthless oppression for more than six decades 
due to the unjust Balfour declaration, are still 
conducting their grim struggle for the liberation of 
their homeland. The Palestinians are determined 
to tear asunder the shackles of the Zionists backed 
by the imperialists The patriotic Palestinians 
under the bold leadership of the PLO; the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people, 
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arc sure to attain their objective of establishing a 
sovereign and independent state of their own in 
spite of the sinister conspiracy of the imperialists. 
The victory of the liberation struggle of the Pale¬ 
stinian people with unequivocal support of the 
world public opinion, is a certainty indeed. 

The people of India since the days of our 
independence struggle have been consistently sup¬ 
porting the just cause of the Palestinians. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of Indian Nation appealed to 
the conscience of the world for justice to the suffer¬ 
ing Palestinians. Since independence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been systematically extending Us 
full support to the just struggle of the Palestinians 
for the restoration of their homeland. 

FAILURE OF UNCTAD 

The Geneva Conferance under the initiative of 
the UNCTAD for establishing a common fund to 
stabilise commodity prices have failed. The deve¬ 
loped countries have opposed the setting up of 
such a common fund that will greally help the 
developing countries to get reasonable price for 
their commodities It was quite expecled that the 
developed countries won t agree to extend their 
help to enable the developing countries to attain 
economic advancement. At present the developed 
countries sell their industrial productions at abnor¬ 
mal price to the developing countries and purchase 
the commodities of the developing countries at 
unreasonably low price, as a result the developing 
countries are facing deficit balance of payment. 
The developing countries purchase the industiial 
goods at high price and sell their commodities at 
low price as pressurised by the developed coun¬ 
tries. 

According to the UNCTAD Secretariat the 
common fund will be owned by the producers 
and consumers of all commodities who will contri¬ 
bute the seed capital. The proposed scheme of the 
UNCTAD is reasonable and just. But as it hinders 
the naked exploitation of the developing countries 
it cannot have the approval of the developed 
countries. 

The developing countries should no longer look 
upon the developed capitalist countries for real help 
in achieving speedy economic advancement. They 
should depend on their mutual cooperation and set 
up a common fund and market of their own to attain 
self-reliance. The spirit of self-reliance should be the 
guiding force of the developing countries. If they 
can stand united, the developed countries shall be 
forced to accept their terms. The crying need of 
the hour is unity and cooperation among the deve¬ 
loping countries. The united stand of the oil- 
producing countries has proved to the hill that the 
developed countries greatly depend on the develop¬ 
ing countries. The vast market of the developing 
countries is* urgently needed by the developed 
countries for the sale of their industrial productions. 
If the developing countries can uphold their unity. 


they^IH be able to pressurise the developed West 
to accept all their proposals. The unity of the 
developing countries is essential to save them from 
further exploitation by the developed countries. 

MIDDLE EAST 

The Peace of the Middle East is being disturbed 
by the neocolonial game of engineering internecine 
strife among the Arab countries. The vast natural 
resources of the Arab countries attracted the 
imperialists to establish their hegemony over the 
Arab States to exploit their natural resources of 
oil. On the attainment of independence and 
sovereignty, the Arab States nationalised oil and 
gradually marched forward to achieve economic 
independence. Tie nationali.sation of oil opened up 
a grand opportunity for the Arab world to develop 
industry, agnculiure and all othei spheres of life. 
The ne('impenalisi'* got alarmed to find the united 
stand ot the Aiab world to get rid of the ncocoloni- 
al cxploitaticn. So, the ncocolonialists hatched a 
plan to manoeuvre division among the Arab stales 
and thus to check their speedy powth and develop¬ 
ment. The mighty neoimpcriahsts however, have 
been able to win over some of the Arab countries, 
with whose tollaboration, they want to restore their 
former position in the Middle East. 

The colossal US help to Israel in the supply of 
arms and funds has emboldened the Israeli rulers to 
carry on military aggression against the Arabs. 
Israel is not prepared to vacate from the Arab 
territories occupied by them forcefully. They are 
not ready to recognise the legitimate right of the 
Palest.nians to get back their homeland for their 
proper rehabilitation. The Israeli rulers do not 
realise even now that the peace of the Middle East 
cannot be established unless the Palestinians are 
allowed to set up their independent and sovereign 
state 

The heroic Palestinians in alliance with the 
progressive democratic forces of the Arab world 
are sure to carry on relentlessly their struggle for 
the liberation of their homeland. The impcrjalist.s. 
however mighty they may be shall not be able to 
defeat the liberation struggle of the Palestinians. 
The victory of the Palestinians is a certainly indeed. 
The Arab countries should stand unitedly against 
the sinister manouevnngs of the imperialists and 
their allies to stage a come-back in the Middle 
East for exploiting again the natural resources of 
oil. It is most unfortunate that a few leading 
Arab Mates have joined the orbit of the imperialist 
camp at the cost of the Arab cause. The Arab 
countries must unite to regain their lost territories 
and to extend all-out help to the just freedom 
struggle ot the Palestinians. The Palestinians were 
depiived of their homeland after the lirst worjd- 
war and since then they have been facing upparaliel- 
ed sufferings as uprooted refugees. 


Febmaty, 1978 
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The Flame of a Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARl 

XXII 


In April, 1930. Gandhiji started the civil diso¬ 
bedience movement which at once spread all over 
the country. To suppress the movement the 
Govemmeni became ruthless and brutal and com¬ 
mitted boundless atrocities on the un-armed people. 
At Peshawar soldiers were rushed to disperse the 
peaceful crowd. Hundreds of people faced bullets 
In May, 1930, Gandhiji was arrested. 

In Jxme the report of the Simon Commission was 
published The report was rejected by all quarters 
including the members of the Assembly. 

By the end of 1930 most of the Congress leaders 
including Gandhi were released and an appeal was 
is'-ued by the Viceroy for the co-operation of the 
Congress Unfortunately Subhash Bose was still m 
jail and Jawaharlal Nehru failed to force the views 
of the people on Gandhiji. On March 5, the Gandhi- 
Irwm Pact was signed and got the approval of the 
Congress Working Committee. Shbhash Bose was 
released theieafter on the hth March. 1931 He 
reached Delhi and received the shocking news that 
the Government had decided to execute Sardar 
Bhagat Singh. Rajguru and Sukhdev 

“Pressure was bi ought to bear upon the 
Mahatma to try to save the lives ol these young 
men....l ventured the suggestion that he should, if 
necessary, break with the Viceroy on the question.... 
But the Mahatma who did not want to identify 
himself with the revolutionary prisoners, would not 
go so lar ” 

Said Subhash Chandra Bose in “Indian Struggle”. 

The whole country was agitated. Requests from 
almost all the quarters weic sent to Gandhi urging 
him to press on the Vicer<v the countiy s demand 
for release of Bhagat Singh and his comiadcs A( 
one point of time Gandhi agreed to request the 
Viceroy for commutation. But the note ol Iiwin 
dated 18-2-31 tells u.s a different slor>. It win 
wrote - 

“In ccmclusion he (Gandhi) mentioned the case 
of Bhagat Singh He did not plead for commuta¬ 
tion....” 

In his later life Lord Irwin (Earl of Halifax) made 
a mention of the event m his memoirs “Fullness of 
Days”. Hewiotc— 


“After we had made our so called Irwm-Gandhi 
Pact, he tame to sec me the next morning and said 
that he wished to talk about another matter He 
was just going off to the meeting ot the Congicss at 
Karachi, which he hoped would ratify « ur agi -•cinent 
and he wi-hcd to appeal Icir the lite ol a yi ung man 
named Bhag«t S'ni>h It the young m .n was han¬ 
ged, said Mr Gandhi, there was a hktlihocd ihil he 
would become a nation<i] marfjr and the ecncral 
atmosphere would he seiiouslj prciuducd .. " 

Obsiously liwin cxprcs'cd that he was iii.abic to 
grant a reprieve At inal Gandhi s"d “Would 
Your Fxtcllency sec an\ obiecfion *o sajirc that 
I pic, ded foi the >ouiip man s Iift'>" 

So Jl w.is a simple reque l G irohi <'id tvd w. nt 
to make reprieve i condii on cf the ( au'lii-Ij\>iii 
P. 1 CI, although he v as ahaul that popi'i. r sentiment 
might stand in the w..y of latitication of (J.c P.,ct bv 
the CongiOss Working Committee. 

The fc llovving letters will give a cic.,i fictuic of 
his mind m this icgard The first Icttci dated the 
20th March, 1931, was written by Emerson 

“Deal Mr Cjandhi, 

“1 write to thank you fervour letter 1 1 today 
enclosing tianslations of a circular and cl notice 
issued by the Mamlatdar of Barsad I will bring the 
matter to the notice of the local Government. 

“With reference to our conveisation Lsl night 
regarding the danger of excitement being woiked up 
in connection with the execution of the sentences 
passed on Bhagat Singh etc , the Chief Commissioner 
informs me that a notice has been given in the city 
that Mr Subhash Chandra Bose will address a 
meeting of protest tonight at 5 30. I fully realise 
your difficulties in the matter and 1 think that you 
realise the difficulties of the Government and also 
their desire at the present lime to avoid, if possible, 
preventiw action, which may however be unavoi¬ 
dable if excitement grows. If a meeting is held to 
night, It IS almost certain to increase feelings 
especially if speeches of an inffamatory character are 
made. Government will much appreciate any assis¬ 
tance you feel able to give to prevent this and check 
the creation of conditions which if uncontrolled, may 
have serious consequences.” 
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In reply to the above Gandhi wrote the following 
letter: 

Daryaganj, Delhi 
March 20, 1931 

‘Dear Mr. Emerson 

I thank you for your letter just received. 1 knew 
about the meeting you refer to. 1 have already taken 
every precaution possible and hope that nothing 
untoward will happen. 1 suggest that there should 
be no display of police force and no interference at 
the meeting. Irritation is undoubtedly there. It 
would be better to allow it to find vent through meet¬ 
ings etc. 

your.s sincerely 
'M.K. Gandhi 

The above letters have been taken from the confi¬ 
dential files in the National Archives, Delhi. 

Allan Campbell Johnson wrote a book on the 
Earl of Halifax. In his book he gives an account of 
the understanding between Gandhi and Irwin. 
Johnson wrote—“Sir Herbert Emerson, the Home 
Member, who was called upon to play a prominent 
role in Delhi negotiations, records listening with 
amazement to Irwin and Gandhi, after the agreement 
had been reached by them that Bhagat Singh must be 
executed, engaged in a prolonged discussion not as 
between two statesmen on political implication of 
terrorism but as between two saints on the sanctity 
of human life”. 

It may appear strange that even after all these 
Gandhi made a statement on the 23rd March, before 
he left for Karachi, wishing that Bhagat Singh and 


his friends be granted reprieve. The same evening 
the three yout^men, the heroes of the Labors 
conspiracy case were executed inside the district jail 
of l^hore. 

XXIll 5 

B.M. Kaul, author of the ‘‘Untold Story” 
describes the last moments of the life of Bhagat Singh 
in the following lines; 

“I heard from a reliable source when 1 was on my 
way to a bonfire of British goods that Bhagat 
Singh, an idol of the nation was to be hanged in the 
district jail at Lahore that day. 1 was emotionally 
aroused on hearing this news and went to a vantage 
point from where I could see the wall of the jail 
behind which Bhagat singh stood ready to die. 

“In reverential silence, J shared the sorrow of the 
whole nation. [ heard an eye-witness account latter, 
of how unflinchingly he had faced his doom. Two 
others besides Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukbdeva, 
were being hanged that day for loving their country. 
When Bhagat Singh’s turn came, he was given a mask, 
to cover his face, before he went up to the gallows. 
He threw it away scornfully and advanced, his chin 
up, and with a steady and unfaltering step, solemnly 
kissed his gallows saying he was lucky to be laying 
down his life for his country....He was hanged with 
his eyes breathing fire and with revolution on his 
lips.” 

The British did not allow the bodies of the 
martyrs to’ be handed over to their relatives, but 
arranged creamation themselves and left the half- 
charred bodies on the dry bed of the river Sutlej. 


(Contd. from page 8) 


have plan on the basis of a new international 
division of labour between the papitalist and the 
developing countries, to control the economic 
growth of the developing countries in such a way, 
as to extend the sphere of the you].ig states 
exploitation, to set up capitalist relations of 
production in these countries and to step up their 
dependence on the world capitalism. 

The failure of the summit meetings of the 
developing countries with the leading capitalist 
countries clearly indicates that the developed 
countries are not at all interested in solving the 
vital economic problems of the developing states. 
The conferences on international economic 
cooperation attended by the capitalist states and 


a large number of developing countries have 
exposed the differences over the issue of economic 
relations between the imperialist powers and the 
third world. 

The newly free countries are facing a long and 
grim struggle for iittaining economic independence. 
The redeeming feature is that the developing 
countries have been receiving .systematically support 
from USSR and other socialist countries. The 
help of the socialist countries is strengthening the 
developing countries to achieve economic indepen¬ 
dence in spite of the manocuvrings of the 
neocolonialists to dominate them. The victory of 
grim struggle of the ‘Third World’ is a certainty 
• indeed. 


February, 1978 
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60th Anniversary of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution 

(A Freedomfigliter) 


The 60th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution is a historic event for man¬ 
kind — an event that will inspire the people of the 
developing and the backward countries with a 
bright hope for the future. The spectacular 
achievements of the Soviet Russia during the last 
60 years have been the source t>f great inspiration 
to the suffering mankind to carry on grim struggle 
for the liquidation of all kinds of exploitation. 

The October Revolution under the unique 
leadership of great Lenin ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of mankind, an era of freedom, demo¬ 
cracy and socialism. Tlie emergence of Soviet 
Union through the glorious victory of the October 
Revolution instilled a new consciousness among the 
entire toiling people of the world and paved the way 
for the establishment of a large number of socialist 
states. The yearning of the working people for 
freedom from exploitation and oppression was 
meatly strengthened by the success of the October 
Revolution. During the last 60 years the Soviet 
Union has been acting as (he guiding star to illumine 
the difficult path of the fighters fur socialism and 
democracy. 

The October Revolution gave birth to real demo¬ 
cracy—a new epoch—making type of democracy of 
the workers and peasants. The October Revolution 
dawned a new age in the world history—an era of 
the rule of the workers and peasants who are op¬ 
pressed in every capitalist country, but are march¬ 
ing forward towards a new life, towards the emanc¬ 
ipation of mankind from the yoke of capitalist 
exploitation. The impact of the victory of the 
October Revolution greatly influenced all countries 
—It made the capitalist class nervous and infused 
revolutionary spirit among the exploited and down¬ 
trodden to conduct their grim struggle for liquida¬ 
ting exploitation and oppression for good It gave 
a new momentum to the movement of the toiling 
masses of the world to wrest their legitimate rights 
and justice. 

The growth of a mighty socialist state in Russia 
opened up a grand opportunity to the socialist 
forces of other countries to set up several Socialist 
states in different parts of the globe. The sharpening 
contradictions between the imperialist states engulfed 
the world with the devastating 2nd world war which 
culminated in the weakening of the imperialist powers 
and the birth of a large number of scciahst states. The 
redeeming feature of the post-war period is that 
the speedy growth of the socialist countries coup'ed 
with the liberation of a large number of colonial 


countries inflicted severe blow to imperialism, colo¬ 
nialism and neo-colonialism. The liberty of the 
colonial countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Ame¬ 
rica radically transformed the international political 
situation. The newly free states are to-day in 
majority in the U.N. 

During the last 60 years, the Soviet Union, under 
the magnificent foreign policy as laid down by great 
Lenin, extended all-out help to the colonial count¬ 
ries to achieve independence, both political and 
economic. 1 he enormous help of the Soviet Union 
without any string has enabled the people of the 
newly liberated countries to build up their countries 
on the sound foundation and to march forward 
towards economic freedom and pro.spcrity 

The glorious victory of the October Revolution 
infused a new content in the liberation struggle of 
the colonial countries. The freedom movement of 
these dependent countries developed into a struggle 
for the emancipation from all kinds of exploitation 
and domination. The spectacular growth of the 
Soviet Union goaded the freedom fighters of the 
colonial countries to take up the principle of socia¬ 
lism as their guiding force. On the achievement of 
political freedom majority of these newly free 
countries have adopted socialism as the basic 
principle. 

The October Revolution tuined the wheel of 
human history towards the path of socialism, 
democracy and peace. Thus the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the communist party of the Soviet Union 
adopted the following resolution. 

“The October Revolution is such a socic-poli- 
tical event, the grandeur of which comes out 
ever deeper and in bold relief with every new step 
of humanity along the path of social progress.” 

During the last 60 years the world has moved 
towards a better future due to the consistent 
efforts of the Soviet Union to a great extent. Since 
7th November 1917, the poverty-stricken and back¬ 
ward people of Russia, with illiterate overwhel¬ 
ming majority and having only fi ur per cent of the 
world's industrial production, have been able to 
attain magnificent development in ail spheres, 
political, economic and social. The socialist econo¬ 
mic system bestowing the ownership of all means 
of production to the state made available to the 
working people ’‘unprecedented freedom and demo¬ 
cracy” to tramform the backward Russia into 
mighty Soviet Union with the most developed 
industry, progress in science, technology and 
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cnlture. The Soviet Union has introduced free 
universal higher education after liquidating 
illitera^ in the first period. 

A total of 93.7 million people were studying at 
all types of educational '.est^lishments at the begin¬ 
ning of the school year of 1976^977. The number 
of specialists with higher or secondary specialised 
education in 1975 further increased to reach 24 
million as against 2.4 million in 1940 and 0.2 million 
in 1913. 

Whereas pre-revolutionary Russia had lOS 
higher and 450 secondary educational establish¬ 
ments with a total enrolment of 181 thousand 
students, the USSR had at the beginning of the 
school year of 1976-1977 a total of 859 higher and 
4,303 secondary, specialised educational establish¬ 
ments with a student body of 9.6 million. Whereas 
pre-revolutionary Russia had only 12 universities, 
there are 65 of them now. The number of personnel 
employed chiefly in brainwork is steadily growing, 
l^eir number in 1926 was less than three million, 
whereas by early 1977 it had risen to 37.5 million. 

THE SOVIET PRESS 

The Soviet people now read more books and 
periodicals than people in any other country. More 
than 2.8.miilion books and booklets in a total 
printing of 46,600 million copies were published in 
the USSR in the period from 1918 to 1976. In 
Soviet times books and booklets were published in 
151 languages including 89 languages of the peoples 


ofthe USSR, many of whom had no alphabet of 
their own before the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. The country has 7,844 newspapers, 
4,856 magazines and other periodicals. 

As the Soviet Union has been marching for¬ 
ward with scientific plan, so there is no inflation, 
prioe*ri8e and unemployment. The Soviet Con¬ 
stitution guarantees to all citizens the right to 
work, leisure, medical treatment, free education 
and accommodation at a rent of 2 per cent of one’s 
income. The resolution of the CPSU states, 
“socialist democracy expresses and defends the 
interests of the people, creates conditions for all¬ 
round blossoming of the personality. The Soviet 
people are the genuine and sole masters of the 
country. All important questions of its political, 
economic, social and cultural life are discussed and 
solved with the broadest and spontaneous particip¬ 
ation of workers, peasants and the intelligentsia.’' 

The resolution states further, “socialism is the 
society of real humanism. The principal wealth is 
the man of labour. Everything for the good of 
man in the name of man—such is the socialist way 
of life. Socialism is the society of emancipated 
labour, genuine democracy, true freedom of the 
personality, the most advanced science and culture.” 

The Soviet Union has shown the path to the 
people of the deveiopmg countries how to liquidate 
economic backwardness and to build up their 
countries with social justice, real democracy and 
speedy progress. 
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10th Rvc-Vear PUnutUSOR 


The Role of Emulation 

FYODOR BREUS 


Roughly one in eleven enterprises fails to achieve 
Its plan laigets, while approximately one in ten 
overfuHilK them Is this due to errors m planning 
or arc there defects in the economic mechanism 

Neither is the case Tins is best proved by the 
smooth work of the I'veniihelming maiority of 
enterprises As a result, industiial pioduction giew 
by 10 S per cent in the fust two ycais of the plan 
The country his made advamc in <ill aicas of 
ecommte and social development 

“Let us tr> and see how bettor to organise work 
in the new year, how more fully to use reserves and 
what everybody must do m his woikplace t<* this 
end. said an appeal or the CPSU Central 
Committee, the USSR Count il oj Minsters, the 
All-Union C cntial C ouncil of f tade Unions ami the 
Young C onimunist League C entraI < ommiliee to 
all their oiganisations and the entire Soviet public 

The first rcspi'nscs from workplaces’ entei- 
prises, construction sites, collective and state farms, 
design buieaus and lesearch institutts sliow that 
this letter has met with lull understanding Its 
fiankncss and Us calm businesslike approach are 
noted, as well as its profound analysis of short- 
caimings and the practicability ol its pioposals 
aimed «l then removal and the successful lulfilmcnt 
and ovcifulhlmcnl cf the hvc year plan 

I he ‘loutme” character of this massage to all 
those woiking con .sts m that we in the Soviet 
Union have long t'tabliditd demociatic iirinciples 
of solving all the problems arising in the course of 
development—economic, social or political since 
they have a direct relationship to every person and 
the society as a whole In this sense the appeal to 
the public to “take a look with a thrifty master’s 
eye” has again reminded ^il that dcmociacy is but 
an empty sound unless u encompasses the 
enviionmcnt in which people daily work and learn 
to manage pioduction «nd social affairs 

Corapaiison provides forceful aiguinents m 
favour of advanced vvoikcrs and offers a good 
example foi those who lag behind 1 his applies 
to individual workers and bodies of working people 
alike Plan targets for the last vear were fulfilled 
befoie the schedule, in ten months instead of twelve, 
by 7 *> million workers, 150.000 workshops, sections, 
shifts and teams, and about 5,000 enterprises. 
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They thus set a practical and vivid example that 
can be examined and followed by all This provides 
a good base for a large-scale emulation drive, 
publicised throughout the country, in which the 
winners both get bonuses and are honoured by the 
public 

As for the “losers”, there is no collapse and 
bankruptcy in stoic for them and they won’t be 
“swallowed” by the slionger competitors, as is the 
case in the niaiket economics Other economic and 
social laws irc at work under socialism and they 
well serve the new, truly demociatic and humane 
social system I his is vividly cxamplified by the 
highly developed economic potential of the Soviet 
Union, which has been built in a mere sixty years 
and which ensures an ever greater satisfaction of 
the material and spiritual requirements of the 
people 

However any piogicss, pajticulaily such a 
dynamic one as the Soviet Union's, always has 
trail-breakers and those who Pig behind, the spon¬ 
ger and the weaker ones In the Soviet Union, 
however, there will never be any “cannibalism”, 
that IS, the elimination of the weaker ones by 
stronger, thrivine oiganisms This is absolutely 
tulcd out because both advanced ^nd deficient 
enterprises arc public and not piivatc piopcrty 
But It should be found out why a factory oi a slate 
farm is marking time 1 here might be different 
reasons for this, including mismanagemen , slow 
rates of technical modernisation and even a planning 
miscalculation 

Practice shows, however, that criatic production 
rates and huge losses aie characteristic of those 
enterprises at which bodies of working people arc 
not closc-knit or well-formed as a lesult they 
exercise inadequate control over pioduction 
activities and the work of the management. As a 
rule, the fault for this lies not with the personnel 
this IS a result ot serious shoitcommgs in the 
organisational .ind mass-scak political activities of 
the paity cells, trade unions, the Komsomol, and 
other mass organisations. 

1 hat IS why the letter is adderssed to the public 
and recommends that all atleoUon be concentrated 
on the activities of the bodies ot working people 
and on raising their social and political activity 

(Contd on page 17) 
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On Limitation of Military Activity in Indian Ocean 


The essence of the talks is to prevent the 
launching of an arms race in that vast area of the 
globe and remove the sourct^s of military tension 
•existing there. 

To attain this goal is exceptionally important 
and vital to many states particularly for coastal 
ones where more than 1,000 million people live. 
The states of the area are vitally interested in 
preventing the Indian Ocean from becoming an 
arena of military confrontation. For them this is 
a matter of national security in the direct meaning 
of the word. It is not fortuitous that way back- 
several years ago they put forwird at the UN 
Organization an idea of making their region a peace 
zone and have been persistently striving for the 
materialisation of the idea. 

To prevent the launching of an arms race in the 
Indian Ocean is of much importance to the Soviet 
Union as well: the only sea route which is open the 
year round and which links the European part of 
the USSR with the Soviet Far East runs across the 
Indian Ocean. 

It IS logical to believe that the USA, West 
European countries, Japan, and other capitalist 
statc.s- must be likewise interested in easing military 
tensions in the Indian Ocean: a large amount of 
oil consumed by those countries and other raw 
material goods is carried by the ocean routes. 

The Soviet Union has not created and does 
not set up Its military ba.ses and does not con¬ 


centrate its strategic forces in the Indian Ocean. 
If Soviet naval ship.s do sail in its waters some¬ 
times. they do it in strict accordance with the norms 
of international law concerning the freedom of 
navigatioiT and scientific research. 

The Soviet Union more than once suggested 
that the USA and other states agree not to take 
steps which could bring about an atmosphere of 
tension in the Indian Ocean. But the USA ever 
since the eiul of the Sixties took a course towards 
a step-up of its military activity there. The USA 
started sending large units of the U.S. navy, 
including alrcnift carriers in some ca.ses. to (he 
Indian Ocean periodically, French aircraft carriers 
and British cruisers also began appearing there. 

The use of U.S. allies' bases and ports iii the 
Indian ocean, including Australia, by U.S, warships 
gained in siopc. Naval exercises within the frame¬ 
work of the bloc of CENTO with the participation 
of the ships of the USA, Iran, and Pakistan 
acquired a regular character. In 1975 the Americans 
started enlarging their naval and air base in Diego 
Garcia Island in order to turn it into a strong point 
of strategic forces’ deployment. 

If the Soviet-U.S. talks lead to the conclusion 
of an agreement, that will accord with the mutual 
interests of the .sides and will promote a further 
relaxation of internati.-mal tensions and stronger 
security not only in that densely-populated region 
but in the whole world as well. 


[Conid. from page Id) 


Emulation is a well-tested method of boosting 
activity : apart from enhancing the production 
effort, it helps involve the overwhelming majority 
of workers in administration and control, in distri¬ 
buting bonus funds, in promoting vocational train¬ 
ing a^ In improving the working and living condi¬ 
tions. 

The results of emulation are impressive stocks 
of above quota products with the state quality ms^k, 
considerable savings of metal and fuel, the adoption 
of innovations and advanced technology, and so on. 
All this serves the good cause of boosting the 
country's economic potential. 


Nevertheless, a close examination of the letter 
of the CPSU Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, (he AUCCTU and the 
Central Committee of the Young Communist League 
shows that the problems raised in it far transcend 
the narrow limits of production targets. The year 
of 1977 witnessed a high public activity, evoked by 
the celebrations of the 60th anniversary of the 
October Revolution and the adoption of the new 
Soviet Constitution. The task now is to augment 
the accumulated potential of the political activity 
of the masses, thus making the best pos.siblc use of 
the superiority of the social system. 


February, 1978 
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President Bakr Rejects Capitulationist Line 


President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr of Iraq, 
reiterated in clear terms his country's stand towards 
the creation of a Pan-Arab confrontation and resis¬ 
tance front, in a telegram addressed to the. Libyan 
Head of State, Muamraer Al-Qaddafi. , 

The test of President Bakr’s telegram is repro¬ 
duced below;— 

You will remember that Iraq has been one of 
the advocates and enthusiasts for the creation of 
an Arab I'ront for confrontation and resistance, 
comprising all parties dedicated to the line of 
national struggle against imperialism and zionism 
and for liberation. You will also remember how 
certain quarters kept putting spokes in the wheels 
of efforts made for the establishment of the envisa¬ 
ged front. Needless to say, Iraq has never been 
among those quarters. Of late Iraq has oficn proved 
the genuineness of its intentions and resolve, there 
by transcending many controversial que.stions, 
particularly with the Syrian regime. 

Our desire for the formation of u confrontation 
and resistance front is true. But such an organi¬ 
sation must have well-defined objcctive.s and 
commitments, stemming from the need to confront 
imperialist and Zionist intrigues and resting on the 
rejection of the compromising capitulationist line 
followed by regimes anxious for a settlement. It 
must not be a formal front without a specified 
substance, as proposed by the Syrian delegation. 

You are no doubt aware that the Syrian dele¬ 
gation, through its leader Hafez al-Assad, has driven 
home at the Tripoli conference its profound faith in 
the line of settlemcnls it has been pursuing for 
years. Hafez al-Assad, in his very words, adaman¬ 
tly said he would not depart from that line even if 
he died and was brought back to life. We fail to 
understand how to reconcile a compromising 
surrenderist; line with a militant line of, confro¬ 
ntation, resistance and liberation. 

We do not w;int to deceive ourselves, nor do we 
want to mislead the ma.sses by formal measiu-es 
incapable of withstanding imperialist and Zionist 
de.signs and the covert ill-intentions for settlement 
of the Syrian regime. It is not acceptable to us to 
proclaim the front now and postpone agreement on 
its ptinciplos and programnjes. The history, of 
serious revolutionary activity offers not a single 
experiment of a front without a programme of 
clear objectives and common ground representing 
the minimum agreement of joint action, without 
encroachment on the legitimate private affairs of 
each party. 

Struggle against imperialTsm. Zionism and their 
allies cannot be based on shaky and unstudied 


proclamations, It has to be based on scrutinised 
effective plans and on meticulously calculated 



programmes. Therefore, the firm reply to those 
hostile forces needs to be programmed action with 
clear aims and central ways and means. 

Wc fully appreciate that the speeding up of the 
formation of the front is one of the pre-requisites 
for responding to the call of principles and the 
feelings of the ma.sses. At the same time, we 
equally appreciate that the masses want well- 
founded. serious and durable efforts for attaining 
their cause. We do not believe that the aspirations 
of the masses shall be satisfied by proclaiming the 
front today only to disagree on its programmes 
tomorrow, or by feeding the masses on hopes that 
cannot be made true by a front void of specified 
programme and commitments. 

We believe that the psychological shock the 
masses shall be exposed to in the event of deferring 
the proclamation of the front will be much less 
severe than the shock and negative reaction they 
shall suffer in case the front is proclaimed now only 
to collapse after some weeks or months because of 
the lack of unity of attitudes and intentions. 

Our delegation to the Tripoli Summit took with 
it ail of Iraq's military, economic and political 
weight for utilisation for liberation and for repulsing 
the dangers that threaten our nation. But no' 
opportunity was offered for using these potentials 
in the service of the above-mentioned aims. 

We do appreciate the efforts you have made. 
Owing to devoted efforts of its sons—each from his 
position and jointly whenever possible—the historic 
opportunity of the Arab nation will lend itself for a. 
firm reply to enemy sefaemings. 
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Seventh Agricultural Production Plan of Iraq 


The Seventh agricultural production plan for 1978* 
79 was approved in the seventh Annual Agricultural 
Conference, held in the first week of November, 
1977. The conference was attended by President 
Ahmed Hassun al Bukr and the Vice-Chairman of 
the Revolution Command Council Mr. Saddam 
Hussein, Both of them laid stress on the adoption 
and application of science in agriculture. The 
President emphasised on the need of soil rci iania- 
tion scientifically, so tliat neither funds nor efforts 
were wasted on uncullivable land or on land ol low 
productivity. Mr. Saddam Hussein pointed out 
that every inch of arable laiid should be utilised by 
adopting scientific methods. 

The seventh agriLultural pnduction plan has 
given due attention to ncrcasing and expanding 
the possibilities of socialist aciumulation in agri¬ 
culture, so that adequate capital iiccessaty for 
investment in this .set tor is created. '1 Ins will uLso 
contribute to deveii ping and enhancing the 
country’s revenue, Ihe increase in revenue will 
lessen dependence on income through oil. It will 
also imf,rove the inconic of niriiJ populuiion, raising 
their purvhnsing power and standard of living. 

The aims of the plan can broadly be enumetated 
as follows ;— 

1. Meeting the ever-increa.sing demand of agri¬ 
cultural ptoducts, thus ensuring adequate supply 
of food produi ts and also meeting the demand 
of national industry. 

2. Changing the social conditions of the country 
side population in harmony with the socialist 
transformation prerequisile.s. 

3. Concentrating on promoting manpower produc¬ 
tive efficiency in the agriciiltvral sector mobili¬ 
sing and diifcting this power towards higher 
production tempo, 

4. Adopting quantitative targets as a gauge of 
agricultural sector development and as a measure 
of effecting harnii ny and ba la me between the 
sector’s activities and the requirements of other 
economic sectors. 

* 

5. Effecting an increase in agricultural and animal 
production at no less than 7 per cent during 
1978 and the successive years. 

•6. Adopting the policy of vertical expansion in 
agriculture particularly in utilising reclaimed 
land and taking into consideration the 
horizontal expansion in order to ensure 
the exploitation of about 68 per cent of 
iri {gated land, 90 per cent of irrigated land 
depending mainly on gua/anlecd rain water and 
60 per cent of unguaranteed rain irrigated land. 

7. Employing advanced scientific methods to 
increase agricultural production through 
increased use of mechanisation, fertiJisation, 


plant protection, and the introduction of agri¬ 
cultural rotation method particularly in wheat 
and rice cultivation. 

8. Emphasising the leading role of (he socialist 
sector (State, collective and co-operative farms), 
with speiial stress on developing these insti¬ 
tutions to ensure an increase in production 
through programmed and well-studied .shift from 
small goods production to big specialised goods. 
This shift lequires : 

(i) Acceleration in the implementation of 
irrigation and drainage priijccts through an 
iniegiated plan to guarantee the exploita¬ 
tion of the pioductive unit in a larger and 
economic m inner. 

(ii) Accent nation on the promotion of workers’ 
prodi. fivity and uplifting their efficiency in 
accoidance with new working methods and 
sNs'ein winch depend on training, in 
addiiion to introducing production incen¬ 
tives. 

(iii) Unique emplojment of technological and 
technical avaif.’bie potentials in the pioduo- 
tive unit to ensure an increase in production. 

(iv) Fflicient employment of means o'" product 
tion at scientific rales to ensure efficient 
cionomic producljvi y, raising the standard 
of acricukural income in the productive 
tmit.s, and expanding the process of repro¬ 
duction from accumulation effected from 
their surplus in order to gradually turn into 
independent economic units instead of being 
a burden on the State budget 

(v) C< ncentration on achieving higher produc¬ 
tive rates in comparison with other 
productive sectors through cultivating good 
lands, non-.s.sline and weedJess lands and 
lands receiving abundant water, provided 
that other areas arc cultivated by crops sui¬ 
table to the soil. 

(vi) Work on agricultural and animal integration 
in the farm to ensure pioduction self-mde- 
pcndencc, with due consideration to the 
principle of crop speciali.sa» ion as per area’s 
prr'pnrdonal characteristics and conditions. 

9. Adopting regional planning in c>rder to sliike a 
balance .nmong .nil the country’s aicas and also 
to advance the planning process c»f agricultural 
proKCts, through expanding the economic and 
technical studies of all the projects, both existing 
and newly proposed, and selecting the .same 
accordi"g to economic priority in a manner 
suitable for achieving the current and strategic 
aims - laid down for this sector. 

10. Paving due attention to the phenomenon of 
continuous and increasing migration of those 
working in the agricultural sector. 

{Contd. on page 21) 
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SOME SALIENT PARTS OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY 

Commander in Chief Fidel Castro Ruz 

FIRST SECRETARY OP THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CUBA, 

AND 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 

AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON DECEMBER 24, 1977 


“The regulations are not what govern our 
conduct at this Assembly—and perhaps that is the 
most admirable thingralher it is the spirit of 
respect, comradeship and liatemity which pievaiJs 
among us, wiiJiout foreping in any way, courage, 
sincerity and honesty in outlining our views. No 
body limits us, esich one of us limits himself in 
the sense that we know what we must do and how 
we must ait. This identify of interests (oncerning 
the cause wc repicscnt dcinonstiatcs the superiority 
of our democracy over bourgeois and capitalist 
democracy,’* 

“Our institution is not simply a constitutional 
formality there is nothing formal about it. it is a 
force, a rc..lity and the Revolution and our people 
are increasingly aware of this.” 

“We can say that, except for a small group of 
oil— producing countries, and leaving the socialist 
community aside, the developed and underdeve¬ 
loped non-iil producing capilalijt countries are 
going through a very serious economic crisis,” 

“The situation of the non-oil producing 
underdeveloped countries is more serious still, 
because amidst the international economic crisis, 
the prices they get for their products have dropped, 
the irarkets are in a slump; energy, that is, oil is 
five times nioie expensive; semi-tiiiisbed gocd.s and 
equipment are three times more expensive; and the 
prices of their raw material is ridiculously low.” 

“The price of sugar plummeted brutally. It 
was cut by six to seven times, from more than 50 
cents to less than eight in a brief period of time. 
On the other hand, the price of spare parts has 
tripled and that of raw materials and other 
imported items has increased tremendously,” 

“The picture of 1978 looks better. In our 
opinion, we have already gotten through- the 
worst problems of this international crisis.” 

“At a time when many countries have had to 
resort to extreme measures—they have had to 
request postponement of their payments etc.—our 
country hasrigorously met its obligations with 
capitalist banks down to the very last cent.” 

“In 1976, our growth rate was 3.8 percent. 


and in 1977, just over 4 per cent not including the 
trade sector. In 1978, it will be 7.4 per cent in 
spite of the serious international economic crisis.” 

“Our trade with the socialist countries has incre¬ 
ased particularly will the Soviet Union, where we 
bought moie goods than before. Increased sugar 
production alone with give us an additional .tOO 
million pesos in foreign currency.” 

“And that’s not all : at a time when all the 
count) ies of the capilalisl world and of the 
underdeve'oped world are plagued by unemploy¬ 
ment and increased rates of uncmploynieiit, in 
1978 we will create about 120,000 new jobs”. 

“We mu.st continue using all the instruments 
and mechanisms created after the 1st Congress in 
the economic field and be more austere and 
cfliciciit that ever before.” 

■‘These most difficult years have been creating 
in us an awareness about exporting. In a word, 
we need to have an awareness of exporters rather 
than of importers, specially in regard to the 
convertible currency countries.” 

“In a nutshell, what we’re saying is this : that 
we should devote ourselves to the development 
of our economy, to the consolidation of our 
economy and to the changing of its structure with 
all the strength, experience and soundness that 
our Revolution has acquired.” 

“We should make it a point, though, in the 
coming years, to make all the efforts necessary to 
solve the housing problem. This is not an 
economic objective, since housing does not 
contribute to the giowth of national production, 
but it does constitute a tremendous need which we 
must meet. The programme of building 31,000 
dwellings in 1978 is a good beginning.” 

“Sugar production is being consolidated, and 
we are already making large, guaranteed harvests. 
Mechanisation has increased considerably, the area 
of sugarcane under irrigation is also increasing 
very rapidly, new techniques and strains are being 
introduced, new sugar mills are being built and 
all this is being built up on a sound foundation.” 

“We are making important investments in the 
nickel industry in the eastern part of the island; 
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work has begun on the nuclear^powered electric 
power plant; work is to be sta'ted soon on the 
iron and steel works. And we have a number of 
industrial plans already under way in this five-year 
peiiod which will be concluded in the next.*' 

“Our integration and volume of trade with the 
socialist camp keep growing and trade will commiie 
to grow from 1980 to 1985 and from 1985 to 
1990." 

“One of the most interesting things about the 
budget is some of the figures. Foi example, the 
budget allocated to public health and education 

is 1532 million pesos.Social seciiriiy has bten 

allotted almost 600 milli- n pesos. However, 
something that aroused interest internadorially 
was out expenses for dtfcnce and puhlu oulii, 
781 million p:sos In othci woids, we spend iwkc 
as much on education and public health uS we do 
on defence and public oidei." 

“All the nnperialists's efforts to destroy the 
revolution crashed ignominiously against the firm 
resolve of OUT people, the revolutionaiy spun of 
our people, the dignity of our people, the lieroisra 
of our people" 

“What’s immoial about the United States 
policy IS that they arc trying to use tl c blockade as 
a weapon for negotiation to deal with us " 

“The blockade even extends to medicines; no 
medicines, absolutely none, and no mcJi..-il 
equipment can be acquired m the United 
States”. 

“We're not promoting s lolencc m Puerto Rit o. 
Yet when the Cuban Rcvolutionarv Paity was 
founded it sought Cuban a'd Puerto Ricon 
independence. We will honour cur moral and 
poltiieal duty.” 

“We heve made it quite clear to them that Cuba's 
solidarity with the AfiKun peoples is not 
negotiable " 

“This docs not mean at all that wc rc-e t tie 
possibility of improving the relations between ( ula 
and the United Slates, f r us this is also b.isrd on 


a matter of principles as we sincerely believe that 
the efforts of cveiybody are required to bring about 
international detente and peace. We believe that 
war i*’ not the answer for the world .since it-would 
moan the virtual extermination of mankind ” 

“What’s this about the United States talking 
about troops being in another country and turning 
the presence of our troops in Angola or m any 
other country of Afiica into an obstacle for such 
such relations.” 

“If w'c're poing to talk about troops .stationed 
where th y shouldn’t be, and that indeed has a 
lot to d«' with the bilaicral relations between Cuba 
and the United Slates the only troops that should 
be talked about are tho.se now stationed at the 
Gmau.mumo naval b.isc.” 

“It's all right foi the imperialists to have 
troops and advisers cverywheic in the world but 
we lan'l have them anywhere. That's a fine 
concept the Untied States government has of logic, 
cqiii'y and equ.iliiy ” 

“We’re now helping and wc'll go on helping 
Angola We're now helping and we’ll go on 
helping Mo7umbique ' We'ie now helping and wc II 
go on helping the E’hiopian Revolution ! ..An 
not only are we helping the governments of Angola, 
Mizambique, Lihiipi and the goverments in 
Afrii-a, but we're also helping the liberation 
movement' of N iniibia, Zambabwe and South 
Africa. We’re helping them now and will go on 
hil jing them.” 

“ I he confidence that revolutionaries all over 
the world have in out people constitutes an immense 
lumour for Cuba. It’s not for nothmg that our 
coun'iy will be the site of the llth festival next 
year and that it will be the site of the conference 
of non-aligiud countries in 1979 ” 

“The impellalists have nothing left, not even a 
message they i.-in spread to the peoples of the 
world. The only thing have left is empty woids 
to see whet gullible persons in the world 
fhov c ir deicive ’ 


t( on!a Irom puge l^>) 


The following are the’taigets of the 1978-79 
agricultural production plan : 

1. The cultivation of not less than 17 4 million 
donums (donum-2500 sq m) ol land with diffcicnt 
crops. 

2. Exertion of intensive effc rts to increase 
animal and fish production by pn vulmg means to 
develop their resources so as to meet the iniicesing 
demand on meats and othei animal piodiicts 

3. Introduction of co-operatives m all Agrarian 
Reform lands. 

4. Turning all local co-operatives into joint 
CO-operatives. 

5. Developing the existing collective farms. 

6. Giving further responsibilities to co-opeia- 

Ffbruary, 1978 


lives in the agiieuitural marketing operation and 
also casing the pjoecss of disbuising cicdit 

7 Dissemination of aducation and agticullural 
guicljnce among fatmeis together with boosting 
sociil scivitcs to rural women, youth and training 
peasant cadres 

8. Spteadiiig afiicultura! c msciousness among 
faimcrs to enable them to use chemical fertiliseis m 
a belter wav 

9 Iffciting a more advanced inclhod of com¬ 
bating wnh 11 } r« ultuial pest and discast. 

It IS the lust lime in the hislorv cf Iraq that the 
plan w.is diavvn up not by experts and technical 
pcisorinels .ilonc, but .ibout )50 thousand faimers, 
w< rkers, aclmm.stiators and olficiuls also contri¬ 
buted to Us diawing up. 
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Address by Nguyen Van Sinh, Ambassador of Viet Nam 

AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE 
HELD IN NEW DELHI, ON JANUARY 16, 1978 
(SUghtly Garteilcd) 


Dear Friends, 

The Government of Democratic Kampuchea in 
its statements has distorted the truth about the 
Viet Nam-KampiKhea border issue and sJandered 
the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. in its 
December 11, 1977 statement, the Government of 
the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam pointed out the 
truth about the question and made clear the posi¬ 
tion of got dwill ol Viet Nam in this matter. 

The Viet Nam-Kampuchca lioidcr issue is a 
legacy of the history of ihc two peoples of the two 
countries. It has been Viet Nam's persistent posi 
tion to solve this question thiotiph negotiations in 
the spirit of fiaternity with the Kampuchean side. 
This position had been explained to the Royal 
Government of Cambodia even befc re the liberation 
of South Viet Nam and after the liberation of South 
Viet Nam, to the Govenmicnt of Democratic 
Kampuchea. 

Soon after the liberation of the two countries, 
the Government of Democratic Kampuchea, since 
May 1975, has launched armed aitaiks violating (he 
land border of Viet Nam and intiuding into some 
islands of Viet Nam The Kampuchean side has 
not responded to the goodwill shown by Viet N.iin 
for a peaceful solution of the problem, violated the 
agreement that had been reached by the two <oun- 
triesand blatantly and systematical y made more 
and more serious encroachments on a large scale 
into the territorial sovereignly of Viet Nam, per¬ 
petrating extremely barbarou> crimes against the 
Vietnamese people, stirring up haired between the 
two peoples and going back from the militant soli¬ 
darity and friendship that have been built in the 
struggle against the common enemies of the two 
nations, which had biought complete and gloiious 
victory to the two countries m their national libera¬ 
tion struggle. 

In face of the systematic violations of the terri¬ 
torial sovereignty of Viet Nam by Kampuchea 
which have caused great loss of life and property 
and the peaceful labour of the Vietnamese people 
along the border, Viet Nam has been forced to take 
self-defence actions lo safeguard its tenitonal 
sovereignty and lo protect the life and property and 
the peaceful construction work of its people. At 
the same time, for the sake of the interests of the 
peoples of the two countries, for the sake of peace 
in the region, Viet Nam has shown great restraint 
and persistently preserved solidarity and repeatedly 
called for negotiations to settle the problem, to 


restore the relations of brotherhood and neighbour- 
hood between the two countries. 

Viet Nam holds that the border issue left by 
history may be a complex problem. But if the two 
sides sit down to discuss in a spirit of brotherhood, 
equality, and reason, it can be solved soon. It is 
the only alternative in conformity with the interests 
of the Vietnamese and Kampuchean peoples and 
peace in the region. The actions committed by 
Kampuchea lun counter to the interests of the 
Kampuchean people themselves, cause losses for 
the peoples of the two countries, hurt the fraternal 
friendship between the two countries, threaten the 
peace in the region and cause great concern to the 
friends of the peoples of Viet Nam and Kampuchea. 

Only the imperialists and rcaction.aries who have 
great ambitions in South East Asia encourage and 
view with favour these actions of Kampuchea The 
recent developments in the border bctvieen Viet 
Nam and Kampuchea have cleaily shown that the 
Kampuchean side launched armed attacks on Vict 
Nam, and Viet Nam has been compelled to take 
self defence actions ; and while Kampuchea stirred 
up enmity between the two peoples and conducted 
a war with Vict Nam, Viet Nam has sought consis¬ 
tently to preserve solidarity and called for negotia¬ 
tions and early end to the border conflicts, thereby 
building a permanent border of friendship between 
the two countries. 

Even now Vict T'lain continues to pursue this 
just position and it is prepared to discuss the 
problem with the Kampuchean side at any time and 
at whalevcr level for a solution of the problem. 

If Kampuchea continues to refuse to negotiate 
it will bear full responsibility for the consequences. ’ 

So f.ir, large numbers of friends of Viet Nam 
and Kampuchea in the world have extended support 
and sympathy to the just position of Viet Nam and 
expressed the desire that Kampuchea will sit down 
for talks with Viet Nam for a settlement of the 
border question between the two countries. 

The Government of India and broad public 
opinion in India also stand for a solution on the 
Viet Nam-Kampuchca border issue by peaceful 
means. 

On this occasion, on behalf of the Government 
and people of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 
I wish to express our sincere gratitude to the people 
of the world and to the Government and people of 
India for their precious contribution to the peaceful 
solution of Viet Nam-Kampuchea condicts. 
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A Review of 1977 Achievements in Iraq 

Daring die year 1977, Iraq took a great etridle forward towards agricultural, 
indastrial and social developasent. Sonae of tke achievemeats are reviewed 
below. 


1—Agriculture 

Al-Khalis agricultural project has registered high 
productive record; increasing its area by ) 5 per cent 
and the cultivated land by 17 per cent 

The 724,000 donums project is in two parts: 
The first is Upper Khalis Project located between 
al-Khalis and al-Sudur area in Diyala Province and 
the second is Lower Khalis Piojcct situated between 
al-Kbalis city and northern Baghdad Dams 

The gross agricultural produce m 1977 reached 
352, 365 tons. 

The piojcct depending on collective work 
concentrating on socialist sector, represented by 
Stale farms, collective farms and cooperative farms, 
has achieved pi oduclion of 79 per cent of its area. 
It is expected that in 1978 its whole area will come 
under cultivation. 

The project has two State farms, Abu-Tamir 
and Um-al-Khair, in aadiiion to 40 agricultural 
coopeiatives on an area of 270,447 donums with 
membership of 9,000 peasants. Besides there are 
three collective farms occupying an area of 20, 
589 donums having total membership of 85 
persons. 

As to animal husbandry Abu-Tamir farm and 
35 other projects have spccializjd in this held. 
Twenty of these projects are poultry farm>, ten for 
raising calfs and the remaining five for sheep 
breeding. 

The enterprise now has 30,000 sheep, 70,000 
cows, 35,000 goats, 3000 buffalo. 

The experiment of covered cultivation using 
plastic and glass houses to grow summer vegetables 
in winter, was successfully introduc'cd in 1975 where 
one donum production reached 18.5 tons of tomato, 
9.5 tons of eggplant, 7.5 tons of cucumbers. 

The enterprise is now constructing giant farms 
for glass houses having a total area of 48 donums 
distributed at eight houses on 6 donums of land. 
These houses will start production this winter and 
the donum productivity is expected to be 40 tons 
tomato and 20 tons cucumbers. A contract has 
been signed to install another eight houses. 

2~Irrigation and Drainage 

One of the distinguished irrigation schemes, 
where work commenced in April 1972 and was 


completed by the Ministry of irrigation in 1977, 
cost twenty million and six hundred thousand 
Iraqi dinars This is the 156-km. long drainage 
nver^ which runs between the two main livers 
starting from al Mu!.a>ab Main Drainage, near 
al-Nu a’ mama and ending in akShaiia Westein 
Drainage, north of Nasiryah city. 

The projctf cxesuled by fi.iqis solved a peisistcnt 
problem which had its bad effect on land piodiic- 
livity. As a icsult four million and two bundled 
thousand Mi*hra is being reclaimeil raising the 
peasants’ standatd of living in those atcas 

This dram me liver collects wateis from vanous 
streams and disposes them to the sea. 

3— Health 

The most important event m (he health field 
was the success of the Minisiij's plan to curb the 
spread of cholera plague which overtook the whole 
Middle Fast. 

The shoit life of cholcia in Iraq and its decline, 
leaving minor casualties not exceeding I cO eases, 
provides evidence of successful campccgn, if we 
compare this with the heavy casualties in the 
neighbouring countties. 

The health authoiides acted quickly to combat 
the plague and is still on alert in its oiganiscd 
objective work aiming at piotcctmg the 
population and pi-evcnting environment 
pollution. 

4 — Students' Welfare 

1977 witnessed the application of school 
nourishment project wliich covered the entiie 
country feeding 750,000 children in 2,000 schools 
throughout the countiy reaching the villages m 
the rural areas. This programme cost the state two 
million Iraqi dinars. 

The project which is supei-vised by a high 
committee, basically aims at laising the scientific 
level by offering the child concentrated nourishment 
which should assist him to comprehend and 
study. 

5— The Capital 

Baghdad Mayoralty completed in 19^7 the 
second stage of al-Tahrear tunnel, which cost 
1. D. 2 million. It has greatly eased the traffic 
jam, offering the citizens easy passage. 
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The tunnel connected aUamhuria street and 
al'Saadoun street by two car roads 455 metre long 
and 27 metre width The internal square has 34 
shops, SIX electric escalators besides the conven* 
tional stairs distributed on the street's cntrinnces to 
the square In the middle of the square there is 
a garden covering an ana of 3,000 sq metre 

6- oa 

1977 recorded the opening of the Iraqi-lurkish 
oil pipeline, having a maximum capacity of 35 
million tons ol etude oil per annum cusiing 60 
million liaqi dinais The 1050 km-long line, out 
ot which US km runs in Iraqi land, has been 
consirmted by the Stale Oiganhation ot Oil 
Pioiccts and the Turkish P»>iash Co each 
executing the pait running in its own country. 

On the Ollier hand Iraq now has an oil tanker 
fleet, having a total tonnage i.ipjciiy ot million 
to niarkci the nationalised crude oil in the 
international m.iikels, Jhc fleet consists of IS 
tankcis Oil IS also transported via the Strategic 
Oil Pipeline and the Iraqi-Turkish oil pipe line. 

7— Education 

On high education and scientific research level, 
the implementation of llni.c,sit\ Scn.tc LaW 
No. 142 tor the year 1976 and the issuance of Law 
No 12'' in 1977, anicndiiig the previous law, were 
the marking events c'f the jeat These two legisla¬ 
tions laid down new flut datums foi educational 
tnstitiilions. They will also help in developing 
univci >it> lectuieis’ aptitudes to graduate well 
prcpaicd students fioni the scienlihf and ideological 
standpoint, f>11 wing t'i'i revolution’s objectives 
to build a united sicialist and democratic Aiab 
society in accoidaiue with the scientific and 
revolutionary concepts outlin'*d m the political 
report of the 8ih icgional confcicuce of A B.S.P. 

following the national outlook of the Party 
ami rcvolulu n Ic, del ship, in tonsiJoiing all Aiab 
tountiKSiis one Aiab hon'.land, the Arab lecturers 
111 tl c Iraqi iiinvctsilics came under the luiisdiclion 
of the ab( ve nicntionccl fegislutions ofleiing 
them generous benclits and encouraging 
them to pursue academic icseaich and to 
paiticipatc in building the acivan ed cultured 
society I he national socialist education concept 
wa keenly stics'cd 

Communications 

The extensun protect of the two gioimd 
sialic ns, of tie St<i c Oigani>atKn hr Post, 
Itlciiama'id Iclcfi'u ms is the most vital project 
ol the iMini'-liy in I' 7/, 

Ihc cxfcnsu n pujtd h.is intKired the iiitcina- 
lional telephone lines iiom 94 to 136 lines, the telex 


lines from 96 to 336 thus offering a better service to 
world communications and enhancing the daily telev' 
ised informative programmes including impoitant 
world events. Prior to the extension Iraq could com> 
municate with 9 countries only it is now increased 
to 14 countries after the extension putting 400 
million telephones m the world at the disposal of 
the Iraqi citizens. 

* 

Stndeots 

The acceptance of National Union Iraqi 
Students N U.I.S.-as a member m the Interna¬ 
tional Students Federation and its selection as a 
member in I he Executive Committee in November 
dunn' the Sofia conference, is constderd a glorious 
event of the year for students. 

The decision is a retognition by the world 
progressive students of the forward role played by 
the Iraqi studenis under the N.U 1 S leadership, 
gaming a distinguished position in the students 
world struggle against imperialism, Zionism and 
reactionaries N.U I S’s bitter struggle in Iraq 
and the development of its relationship with 
student progicNSive organisations m the world, 
have cmbicd them to o.cupy a leading lole in the 
intei national progressive struggle. 

Archaeology 

A call has gone to the world in 1977 to save the 
archaeological sites which will be covered by the 
Himnn Dam water next summer and the exc^tvation 
process will continue unt'l 1980. 

The General State Organisation for Archaeology 
IS picparing scientifio studies on the stages of 
ailtuial development in this area which has 60 
hills full of archaeological remains that backdates 
to the Slone at es One of the excavating teams 
opeialmg in the area succeeded m uncover mg a 
large number of findings belonging to the prehistoric 
period and up to the rise of Islam. 

Justice 

Ihe RCC resolution has crowned the debate 
on the working paper to reform the legislative 
system in Iraq by issuing Law No. 25 of 1977, 
aovoiating Its contents and binding ail ministries 
and rovernment bodies to execute it and coordinate 
with the Ministry of Justice to achieve the desired 
aims. 

The working paper reiterated that building the 
new SOI lety and the birth of new Arab persorality 
cannot be attained by the mere change of political 
system and ownership principles. On the contrary 
It icquites the cteation of new values and concepts 
which lead to cultural and humanitarian develop¬ 
ments; the 17th July revolution has laid down the 
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basic foundatiozu of these tiew values aod 
concepts. 

Mr. Saddam Hussein, RCC Vice-Chairman, 
participated in the discussions of the working paper 
^ing invaluable directives. 

Pbuming 

The success of census, which was carried on 
17th October by the Central Organisation for 
Statistics, and assisted by 120,000 enumerators, 
was the greatest event to the Ministry of Planning. 
This operation, which lasted twelve hours, provided 
highly precise result reflecting citizens’ social, 
economic -nd educational conditions, which will 
help in planning the idealistic use of all resources 
to build a modern society. 

The cemus revealed that Iraqi population is 
12.171,480 persons, cut of which 147,280 live 
abroad. The number of males in the country is 
6,224,195 while the femalc.s is 5,8o5,565 icpiesen- 
ting a ratio of 107 males to every 100 females. 

Peasants 

1977 witnessed the formation of the General 
Federation for peasant associations and coopera¬ 
tives which was the outcome of the amalgamation 
of the General Federation for Agricultural Coopeia- 
tives. The amalgamation was the last result of 
implementing the resolutions and recommendations 
taken by the fifth agricultural conference held in 
Baghdad on 1.4.1977, under the slogan of increasing 
production and building a socialist countryside. 

Another objective of the new federation is to 
deepen the role played by the farmers’ organisations 
in the political, social, educational and economic 
life of the country through the exercise of objective 
democracy and popular supervision amongst 
farmers to find the best methods to increase quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative production. 

The year also witnessed the meeting of the 
fourth Arab agricultural cooperative feder'tion 
which is considered as progressive stage to attain 
completion in Arab agriculture. 

$• 

Nursery Houses 

Nursery Houses regulation No, 42, year 1977, 
was the first important event aiming at opening 
and administering nursery bouses supervised 
centrally by the Ministry of Works and Social 
Affairs. 

In compliance with this regulation, the Ministry 
started the construction of nursery houses costing 
ID. 4,495,000 in various parts of the country. 
Besides, the Ministry built 26 nursery centres, 
attached to existing social centres, eight of which 
are in Baghdad. Every house holds 100 children. 


well supplied with toys, specialised cadres and 
playground to build a strong healthy generation 
able to assume responsibility in the future. 

Federations 

During 1977 two Arab federations came into 
being, the first is the Arab Federation for Fish 
Producers and the second is Federation for 
Biological Sciences. 

The objectives of the first Federation is 
developing sea-fishing in the Arab world, exchanging 
technical and scientific research experience, forming 
joint Arab companies, developing existing com¬ 
panies and pursuing technological devclopraenl in 
the fishing industry. 

While the second federation supports biological 
sciences societies in the Arab countries, coordinates 
and c-mplemciits studies and researches, develops 
animal and botanical wealth, protects environment 
against pollution and encourages the return of 
Arab specialist cadre to the Arab land. 

Federations’ Achievements 

Doctor.s’ federation has succeeded in fixing 
wages of the specialist doctors in their private 
clinics including X-iay specialist doctors, as well 
as fixing the X-ray tests fares, throughout tJie 
country. 

This procedure aimed at ofiering the best 
medical .seivice to the citizens, through building 
confidence between docto’-s and patients, at the 
lowest cost possible. This measure has reached 
the revolution’s objective in thi* held. 

On the other hand, industry has increased its 
productivity by 32 per cent compared with .978. 
Workers’ productivity in the industrial concerns 
ha.s increased by 25 per cent while the Iraqi dinar 
productivity increased by 9 per cent despite the rise 
in wages. 

Ministry of Industry has actively participated 
in solving the housing problem through increasing 
the production of cement and solving this industry’s 
problems by constructing new mechanical factories 
for bricks. 

Ministry of Housing 

Prior to the issuance of the new law reorgani¬ 
sing the ministries, a number of oiganisations were 
established such as the State Organisation for 
Roads and Bridges, the General Company for 
water and sewerage contracts and the National 
Centre for constructional laboratories. Also the 
National Centre for Engineering Consultancy and 
Ikari Bank (real estate)—were attachqd to the 
Ministry in order to increase the capabilities of 
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these organisations to peiform the duties entrosted 
to them. 

Following the issuance of the new law, the State 
organisation for building, the computer office, 
the planning office in addition to the Council of 
Housing and Constructions, were established. 

Youth 


retigiotts men approved by RCC was the main ev«»ir 
to those citizens employed in the religious institu¬ 
tions. According to the new law, the employees in 
the religious institutions became permanent ofl^ials 
enjoying new securities like other goveremental 
officials especially on reaching pension age. 

Commerce 


In the field of youth activities, the Third Arab 
Youth Symposium held in Baghdad last July wa.s 
the most important event in 1977. At that meeting 
Baghdad welcomed more than four thousand youth 
(male and female) represc-uing Palestine. Egypt, 
Tunis, Algciia, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, L'.A F., Dcmucrauc Yemen, Somalia, 
Sudan, Djebouti, Mauritania. 

The symposium maferia'ired the faith of Arab 
youth in their unity of objectives and fate, 
reflecting tbcir icjection of the prevailing disunity 
and expressed ilieir deep confidence in the Arab 
nation in its victoiious struggle towards unity, 
freedom and socialism. 

The meeting expressed the Arab youth 
capabilities to .support and accelaraic the Arab 
rev 'lution oflering renewed revolutionary 
momentum throughout the Arab land. 

IVomro 

Through its continuous struggle, the General 
Federation of Iraqi Women suicecded in occupying 
advanced positions in society enabling women to 
participate side by side with men in building a 
modem Iraq. 

The discussions of the working paper presented 
by the federation, aiming nt increasing pioductivity 
ot the working women, which began on 27.1.77 
are considered as the most vital event of the year. 

The Federation’s eighth conference held on 
July 2, last was the sctci.d c utslanding event, which 
aimed at developiiig and stiengthening the 
administraiivc structure of the Federation and 
enlarging Us popular mass base. 

The success of the conference was confirmed by 
the discussions taken to develop the qualitative' 
and quantitative activities of the Federation ai.d 
by idoptmg scientific plarumg in drawing its 
policies. 

Legislation 

ILc leg slaticn of the new service law for 


During 1977, the Ministry of Trade wa-s active 
m organising the local market, putting an end to 
the shortages of obtain goods through coordination 
with the productive and importing organs in the 
country as well as organizing goods distribution 
process. 

The Ministry followed a clear policy defining the 
specialities ot the socialist sector and of the private 
sector. The latter was entrusted with retail sale 
of goods granting it financial aid and ensuring 
lesonable profit for their commercial activities. 

The Ministry of Finance completed a number 
of financial legislations conforming with the 
socialist concepts and were submitted to the 
concerned authorities for approval 

Amongst the proposed legislations arc the tax 
law on induvtiia! and agriculiural products and the 
law of civil pension, besides the unification of 
pension regulations. 


Marketing 

The General Federation of farmers cooperative 
societies following the great development in 
agricultural produces and services, successruilv 
marketed big qumtities of grains and, initiated 
last year, 26 marketing centres for rice distributed' 
in the five governments specialised 
tion. 


in its cultiva- 


Therc are proposals to develop marketing 
process by adopting cash payment for the marketed 
agricultural products and opening new marketing 
centres which receive and store the products in 
special stores. The 125 existing sales shops, will 
be developed and new ones will be estabiWd in 
the countryside to bridge the gap between rural and 
urban areas. 


pe Federation developed its relationship with 
Similar orguflizations in Arab and fnendJy countries 
especially in the field of exchanging expertise to 
accelerate the progress of cooperative movement 
m agriculture. 
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P.JANAKt KAM 


Non-alignment and New Realities 


'Tbere has haen a eonseitsus on non-alignment as 
the most dSMrable and optimal strategy for India. 
Atl Ind^s, iirespectlve of their ethnical and 
liltgtiistic exclusiveness, support this xationai polity 
ednch extends support to at) fr^dom movements 
in the world and was against colonialism and 
imperialism in order to strengthen the basis of 
peapefhl co*existence. The present government, 
though alrmdy affirmed 'accent on continuity*, 
'emphasised on certain qualitative changes in our 
fordgn policy in tune with the new realities of the 
wotid situation. The newly coined elusive word 
'genuine non-alignment* is used for this natural 
process though the technical details and implica¬ 
tions are not spelt out. Also, it is clear that the 
former Congress government had an ephemeral 
aberration of the truly non-aiignrd path with its 
leaning towards the Soviet Union. Of course, that 
was legitimate since that was the eventual and 
natural consequence of the presence ol such con¬ 
temporary political muxements, the so-called 
freedom lovers, Amcr'eans, helping an au’oiraiic 
regime in Pakistan. The situation is now difleinit, 
as we find a Democratic executive in America winch 
is conventionally supposed to have a built-in woo 
towards India. Irrespective of An'erKa*s attitude, 
we ought to take into account the new realities of 
international politics in evolving c ur f« reign policy. 

Ihe international order continues to remain 
unreformed. The Super Powers, despite their 
diametrically oppcsiie ideologies, adopt almost 
identical attitudes and policies to protect and, if 
possible, to extend their jurisdiction in strategic 
regions. This has resulted in heavy arms supply 
ai^ sales by the Super Powers to many Third Wot Id 
countries, leading to corilicts and wars among some 
already belligerent undei developed cruntnes To 
put this in corcrete terras many Thiid Word 
countries, though free from the coionical ycke, are 
yet to beat the hoedoo as they have become the 
victims of the Super Powers* craving for hegemony. 
The suf^ly of arms to South Africa by the U.S A. 
jand Western Europe, directly and indirectly, even 
in the 20th century, is a thing to be ashamed of. 
Simitar is the case with the Soviet Union's support 
to the most lawless and undemocratic regime of 
Amin in Uganda. This situation is further compli¬ 
cated by the emergence of China, Japan and 
Western Europe as powerful entities in international 
politics. China, in spite of its ideological affinity 
with Soviet Union, is woiking contrary to tic 
Soviet*s interest. In order to express its anger 
against Russia, it is even assisting indirectly the 
U.S. and Western Europe by liquidating and 
diluting the freedom movements in many Third 
World countries. All this implies tlic presence of 
jparochial power poltiics m the tniernation li system 
which our policy markers cannot ignore. 

Foreign policy of a country stems from the 
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couadoess of its economy and the setf-im^e. The 
eUm of this policy at the international level is 
largely conditioned by the external im^ projected 
in the perception of others. The zenuh of India's 
foreign policy in fifties showed, of course, that the 
sound economy is not a necessary condition for 
attaining a special international status. However, 
that cannot be taken for granted always and a 
durable and coherent foreign policy requires a 
dynamic and self-sufficient economy. In Ihdia, 
the presence of 40 per cent of the people below the 
poverty li*ie reflects the elite’s incapribility to for- 
mulite and implement a rational and pragmatic 
economic policy and also the lack of sincere politi¬ 
cal will. Also, the aid it has been receiving is 
boinded by numerous constraints. To add 
to this is the fallacious goal conflict dilemma, 
growth or equitable distribution, of our elite 
economists and planners that arises out of the 
itn'uance rf the dynamic theory of equality. The 
se f-suffiiiency aspect must be viewed from these 
various angles and a by-pn duct that stems from 
this process i*. concentraf on of foreign capital 
flow and multinationals. The Chilian experience 
shows how these or( anisations, in collaboration 
with the C.I.A., threaten the sovereignty of a 
nation that is still in the infant stage. Though 
such a possibility is remote in the case of India, an 
attitude of nonchalai cc t awards these organisations 
wilt have ns own calamitous consequences. The 
recent rigid stand taken by companies like Coca 
Cola and IBM in India shows how they intend 
to challenge even a mighty country Besides, very 
few of these multinationals are concentrating on 
items of mass consumption. As these problems 
are common to all underdeveloped countries, 
this brings us to the key aspect of our foreign 
policy: coiiectKc self-reliance among the Third 
World Countries. This implies a joint effort by 
these nations to eliminate poverty and inequalities 
and the indirect influence of colonialism. These 
countries have got enough capabilities and potenti¬ 
alities to attain the desired goa’s with mutual 
cooperation. India has a vital role to play in this 
regard, especially in a world order that is liquidated 
into polyt eniricism. It has a vast territory, skilled 
roan-power, surplus foreign exchange reserves and 
above all it has established itself as a champion of 
of anit-colomalism. India and other Third World 
countries have a lot to gain from such a construc¬ 
tive work. Genuine non-<Jignmcnt along these 
lines will become part of a new world model. 

Foreign policy also stems from the self-image 
and f^xternal image of the country, besides its sound 
economy Unfortunately India, in the recent past, 
has been suffering ftom the 'credibility gkp*. the 
divergenv'c between self-image and the image 
perceived, deliberately or spontaneously, by others. 
We have developed a seif image of people commit- 
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ted to peacefU coexistctM with our ne^thhours, 
and a complete abetinoMe from the parochial 
power politics and violei^. And the credibility 
gap arises with regard our nuclear explosion. 
We have been repeated^ emphasising our purpose 
of peaceful utilisation of ntmlear energy. But many 
countries, primarily the U.S.A. ana the Western 
Europe, thought that we are hypocritical since thi^ 
ace not convinced by our saying ‘peaceful ex< 
plosion*. No doubt, this fallacious thinking is the 
Induct of colonial psychology but over'cnthusias- 
tic elite are also partially responsible for creating 
such an image. They should have also highlighted 
die view that we do resort to violence only when 
our sovereignty is subjected to tremendous pressure. 
The aedibility gap is due to the nemesis of the 
elite’s nonchalance towards the critical analysis of 
non>alignment policies. It must be noted that 
non-alignment is not an end in itself but only a 
means to further ]ndia’.s national interest. The 
policy should be projected in a sophisticated way 
so as to reduce its vulnerability and it must be 
given in a language which the world can under¬ 
stand. This calls for a pragmatic approach and a 
sincere image-consciousness on the part of our 


eiite. Though hi dm March elecdons to theLok 
Sabha, Ibreign policy was not: an Isaac, Mn 
Vajpayee, however, emphasised ttiit‘**Iu(lhk flhputd^ 
not only remain non-aliped but mai|t aIao€|ifear 
to be so” and even a slight ‘tilf wouta be a iiBvia?> 
tion from truly non-aligued path. This ^kiet not 
imply that dtie respect will not be given 'to tlto 
Indo-Soviet treaty. We are‘interested ion *qua}i> 
tatively equl-distant* balance from the power Bfocks 
in order to further our national interest. 

It is not out of place here to refer to our North- 
ern border problem. Since independence, the 
government has not taken the issue serious^. 
Also, the former governments failed to take a 
realistic apprisal of Chinese policies and attitudes. 
And our apparent leaning towards US.S.R. added 
to the unamicable attitudes. 'Similar is our relation 
with Pakistan. It is good that Mr.Desai has declared 
that the government shall give piimaury importance 
to detente with our neighbouring States. India, in 
spite of its economic backwardness, have got the 
potentiality to play a pioneering and dynamic role 
in the politics of mulfi-polar world. For this, of 
course. India has to show sensitivity to the new 
World Polity 


iContd.from page 34) 


(Gujarat) Netaji said “I have n</ doubt in my mind 
that our chief national problems relating to the 
eradication of poverty, illiteracy and diseases and to 
scientific production and distribution can he effecti¬ 
vely tackled only along socialist lines. The very 
first things which our future national Government 
will have to do would be to set up a planning com¬ 
mission for drawing up a comprehensive plan of 
reconstruction, and last but not the least the States 
on the advice of a planning commission will have 
to adopt comprehensive schemes for gradually 
socialising our entire agriculture and industrial 
system in the sphere of both production and distii- 
bution. Extra capital will have to be procured for 
this whether through internal or external loans or 
through inflation”. 

In India Netaji is the father and originator of 
the idea of planning commission and not Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Just after the Haripura Con¬ 
gress session, Netaji as the President of the Indian 
National Congress set up a Planning Committee 
and appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
President and Sbn H.V. Kamath as the Secretry 
and Shri V.V. Girl as the Convener of the various 
sub-committees of the Planning Committee. 

Presiding over the second conference of the All 
India Forward Bloc at Nagpur, Netaji declared the 
Forward Bloc as a full-fledged Socialist Party within 
the Indian National Congress and gave a clarion 
call demanding “All power to the Indian people” 
and observed, “we shall also bear in mind that the 
Fbxward Bloc will have its role to play in the post 


struggle phase of our history. It will have to 
preserve liberty after winning it and it will have to 
build up a new India and happy India on the basis 
of the eternal principles of liberty, democracy and 
socialism" 

Justifying the formation of the Forward Bloc, 
Netaji wrote on March 31, 1941, from Kabul 
"Gandhism envisages an ultimate compromise with 
imperialism, Gandhian satyagraha (or civil disobe¬ 
dience) must end in compromise. But Forward Bloc 
will have no truck with imperialism.” 

These wiitmgs and observations of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose reproduced and given here 
clearly prove that in his home policy, Netaji was a 
great anti-impcrialist, greatest non-compromising 
revolutionary and freedom fighter, genuine scnehtific 
socialist and father of planning commission. His 
progressive foreign policy was to establish friendly 
and cordial relations with the socialist countries and 
to have no truck with imperialism. 

If the genuine socialist and communist parties of 
India wouid have followed the Home and Foreign 
policies of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the 
Greatest Revolutionary and greatest scientific socia¬ 
list, India would have been declaied a fuU-fiedged 
socialist Republic long long ago. 

Let all true followers and admirers Of Net^i 
take a solemn vow to complete the unfihished task 
of Netaji by establishing a full-fledged Socialist Re¬ 
public of India on the basis of scientific socialism 
ami piamung. Jai Hind. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


iMd Blflag I«M Waste 

Our land is being laid waste every year. Our 
best efforts at fighting poverty and employment 
art likely to be stifled if the land and soil on which 
human effort is exerted has itself been depleted of 
its fertility and productivity. 

Enormous damage is wroi^ht by water*erosjon, 
estimated to affect nearly 90 million hectares of 
our land. An important ecological function of 
forests is to act as a check on this erosion through 
the decomposition and conversion into soil of 
leaves which make the soil porous and vastly in¬ 
creases its water reiainiag capacity. Forests also 
regulate stream flew and stabilize the soil's water 
table. Indiscriminate felling by man leaves defen- 
celi»s. before the surging water, the fertile top soil, 
an inch of which it takes nature SOO to 1000 years 
to build. The total annual loss resulting from 
water erosion in India has been assessed to be a 
staggering sum of Rs, 7Q0 crores. In all, it is 
estimated that 600 million tons of soil is uprooted 
every year. 

A good deal of this destabilised soil finds its 
way into rivers resulting in a rise in the river beds. 
This is the single most important factor contributing 
to the increased fury of floods in India. Another 
sutetantial part of the washed out soil is deposited 
in irrigation tanks and reservoirs. Consequently 
the life expectation of many development works is 
considerably reduced affecting not only their poten¬ 
tiality in irrigation but also in flood control and 
power generation. 

Denudation of forests is accompanied by a 
[owning of water tables in the valley below and in 
the dry mg up of natural sptings and artesian wells, 
because instead of being absorbed in the soil a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of water runs off. 

About SO million hectares of land mostly in 
Rajasthan and to a much lesser extent in the rich 
alluvial plains of the Indo-Oangetic Valley are 
subject to wind erosion of soil. This also has its 
origin in the destruction of forests, the dens-i cover 
of which cosidtrably reduces the movement of wind 
and thus protects soil from the fury of storms. 
Wind erosion leads to the formation of sand dunes 
which sweep into green areas and smother its 
vegetation causing further spread of deserts. 
Another aspect of wind erosion is that when the 
atmosphere of an area is heavily laden with fine 
particle of sand, clouds containing moisture often 
pass this region without causing any rain, therefore, 
perpetuating and farther spreading deserts. 


One more factor contributing to the large scale 
destruction of land is water>logging and thesalini^ 
sation of land caused by it. This occurs when the 
sub'soil water table invades the root zone of the 
soil and conus up to within five feet of it. As a 
result the soil which needs adequate areation for Its 
health begins to lose its fertility and gradually be¬ 
comes totally unproductive. Water logging itself 
is caused because of the existence of unlined 
irri^tion channels and the inadequacy of drainage 
facilities. 

Technical solutions to check this destruction of 
land are well-known afforestation, raising shelter- 
belts or wind-breakers in desert areas, treating 
saline land with gypsum, lining irrigation channels 
and providing adequate drainage facilities. 

Earthquake Forecasting by Animals 

A scientist at the Tokyo Institute of Technology, 
Mr Tsuneji Rikitake, has carried out studies on 
odd behaviours of animals before big quakes in 
Japan, China and Furope He has finish^ compil¬ 
ing 157 case histories. 

According to him, any time a yak refusm to 
eat is a sign of an imminent quake, which may be 
only few hours Off. Yak is one of several animals 
that may be able to anticipate earthquakes. Cats, 
mice, caged birds and even tigers in zoos, all have 
histories of strange behaviour before the ground 
begins to tremble. 

In China, local governments keep several types 
of qnimals under observation as an earthquake 
forecasting measure. Detection of unusual animal 
behaviour is creuited with the saving of many lives 
in a 1975 quake in China. Even fish behave strange¬ 
ly before an approaching earthquake. Just before 
the 1923 tremor, that devastated Tokyo and 
Yokohama in Japan, catfish were seen leaping from 
rivers like trouts, something they normally do 
not do. 

There have been several cases in which mice and 
birds disappeared from a locality just before a major 
earthquake. Cats deserted a number of villages in 
northern Italy two or three hours before the severe 
earthquake in 1976. In other cases caged birds 
b^^an flying violently and beating against the bars 
oi their cages in a bid to escape. 

Mr. Rikitake’s theory is that some animals may 
have a buiit-in ability to detect slight changes in the 
earth's magnetism. There is need for more research 
on the subject. 


Fibruaryt 1978 * 
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Stroraons Activitic* Ii»Mt AttMk 

•S-' 

A Study, conducted 17,000 men aged 35 

to 75, has shown that thefOiwcre fewer heart attacks 
among those who engaged regularly in strenuous 
sports activities like swimmbg, tennis and mountain 
climbing than among those who were less gctive. 
Those who participated ra light sports like biking, 
beating and golf which retiuire comparatively less 
miergy output were no better cfF than those who 
were inactive. Those who were regularly engaged 
in leisure time work—activities that requned an 
expenditure of more than 7.5 calories a minute- 
faced a lower risk of death from heart disease. 
Those expending fewer than 2000 calories a week, 
had a 64 per cent higher risk of a heart attack than 
more energetic men. 

The study shewed that at each level of calorie 
expenditure, the risk of heart attack was lower with 
strenuous sports than with racffe casual activ ties. 
Thus men who played squash, for example, were 
better oft than those who walked, even though both 
groups used up the same nun.bcr of calorics. It 
was also found that the protection afforded by 
strenuous physical activity was Jar/ ely independent 
of other coronary risk factors like high blood 
pressure, cigarette smoking, over weight and tamily 
nistoty of heart disease 

Exercise has been shown to improve the efficiency 
of the heart, allowing it to pump more blood with 
less effort and to rest longer between beats. Execise 
can also decrease blood pressure and reduce the 
tendency of the blood to form clots. 

Yoiiagcat Star 

The astronomers of the Kitt peak national 
observatory have confirmed the discovery of a star 
less than one tenth the age of any previously dis¬ 
covered. The age of the star is placed at 2,000 and 
3,000 years, while the youngest stars previously 
listed are believed to be between 50,000 and 100,000 
years old. The earth’s sun is believed to be bet¬ 
ween 4.S billion and 5 billion years old. 

The star named as Becklin-Neugebauer star after 
its discoveries, was first identified in I9S6 asa source 
of infra-red light and infra-red light is believed to 
originate with new stars. The Kitt peak scientists 
used an infra-red spectiometer in their analysis of 
the star’s light. The new star “is perhaps 20 times 
heavier than our sun and may be 200 million miles 
in diameter”. 

The star is partially hidden by th'ck inter-stallar 
:louds and the constellation Orion, 1500 light years 
away. A light year is the distance travelled by 


ligihi iu one year or about 5.88' The 

gas aad dust ckmde believed tolhe star 
series” where swstrlinjl: partioles form thlcdEev atid 
thicker clouds giving out a great deal of sod 
pressure builds up and a star is born. There are 
four smaller objects near tWs new star that may be 
“profoistars” formed out of clouds ot coalescing 
gas and dust. 

Eteetro-Sdinwlation foe Injnvedi Spinal 
Maerowr ^ 


Electro-stimulation has Jong been a practice in 
medicsl sdence in advanced countries. The heart 
beats are given an impetus by a powerful electric 
charge. Electro-stimulation of mu-icles have also 
played a major role in suigerv. Apparatuses 
creating artificial muscular loads in wetghtl^ness 
are already being installed aboard space ships. 

A 39 year old surgeon, Arkade Livshits, Head 
of the Department m the USSR Academy of 
Medical .Stiemes’ Institute of Surgery, now success¬ 
fully pciforras one of the rarest opeiations involving 
implantation of radio-frequency stimulator in the 
injured spinal marrow of a patient. 


Each cquare centimetre of man’s spinal marrow 
connects more than 100 motor, sensory and other 
centres of the nervous system Operations on the 
spinal chord require the use of the microscope and 
the preciseness of a jeweller on the pait of surgeon. 
To this day, people with spinal marrow injuries are 
perhaps among the severest of medical cases. 

Working on problems of electro-stimulation of 
the urinary bladder and other internal organs. Dr 
Livshits realised that the mam potential lies in 
restoring the function-'of the organs for all these 
internal anomalies—in restoring, at least partly, the 
functions of the spinal marrow. He studied the 
latest neuro-surgical techniques, made innumerable 
experiments on dogs, worked with engineers to 
devise a radio stimulator for the spiiiaj mirrow 


Asa result, four years ago, the world’s first 
implantation of a radio-frequency stimulator in the 
human spinal marrow was earned out in tite USRR 
The operation was performed jointly by Dr, Livshits 
A *«*"<*« Vishnevsky, a member of the 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences. At the break 
m the spinal marrow they sewed in piatiaum 
electrodes connecting them to an external eneray 
source. That restored the spinal tnarrow’a 
conductivity. 


Sinc^ then. Dr. Livshits has performed ma ny 
su^ssful operations involving implantation of 
radlo-stimuIators into the spmal marrow. 
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SPORTLiGtIT 

AMAR GHdSH 


FOOTBALL 

’Triple Grown 

Oar bearliest congratulations go to Mohun 
Bagan of Calcutta, who in the season of tJheir 
centenary, have added lustre to their already 
illustrious natne, by their repeated peiformances 
par excellence. After their commendable show m 
^ exhibition match wiih the Cosmos Club of New 
■York led by Pele, they won the prestigious LF.A. 
shied at Calcutta. - Thereafter they lifted the 
Rovers Cup from Bombay after defeating the Tata 
Sports Club. Then they came to Delhi to take 
part rn the Durand Cup Tournament. With the 
O A. shield and the Rovers Cup already in their 
clutch, theirs was an inspired team determined to 
annex the Durand Cup too and they did not fail in 
their mission. 

Mohun Bagan andJ.C.T., Phagwara were the 
finalists in the Durand. In the quarter-final league, 
Mohun Bagan first bwt Eastern Command 2-1, but 
were held goalless by I.A.F. However, the with¬ 
drawal of the Border Security Force team gave 
Mohun Bagan not only two points but two goals 
^so, according to the latest international rules, so 
that on goal average Mohun Bagan reached the top 
of the pool and X.A.F. came to be tihs runners up. 
In the other pool J.C.T. beat Tatas 2-0, drew 
goalless with I.T.I., Bangalore and were awarded 
one match and two points against East Bengal. 
Thus J.C.T. were the pool wtsmers and East Bengal 
runners up. East Bengal however withdrew in 
protest and I.T.I. were promoted to replace them. 
Mohun Bagan thus met I.T.I. in the semi-final and 
had an easy win.J.C,T» defeated I.A.F. m the other 
aemt final. The final encounter between Mohun 
Bagan and J.C.T. ended in goalless draw on the 
scheduled date, but in the nexb day’s replay Mohun 
Bagan got the better of J.C.T. 2-1. In both the 
final encounters, Mohun Bagan’s st^iority was 
unquestioned, 

Mohun Bagan has thus achieved the unique 
distinction of winning the triple crown-the three 
trophies of all India competition vi*. the I.F.A. 
shield, the Rovers Cup and the Durand Cup. No 
other team has so for the honour of achieving 
auch a feat. Five years back. East Bmgal of 
Calcutta came near that honour. They had annexed 
the Rovers and the Durand but in the case ofIFA 
shield, they had to share it with Mohun Bagan. 

Mohun Ba^ is alsp the winner of the Bardoioi 
Cup of the season which is not also a mean 


achievement, since Bardoioi Cup tournament is 
also played on all-India basis. 

CRICKET 

(i) India's Snecessive Wins • 

In our January Number, we expressed the hope 
that the Indians might still twist the Kangaroo tail, 
in spite of iheir sorry performance in the first two 
Tests at Australia We are now highly pleased to 
find that our expectation has been fuifilled. 

In the subsequent two Tests Indians completely 
outplayed the Amtali.ms In the third Test at 
Melbourne India had a 222 - run victory over 
Australia, and In the fourth Test at Sidney, they 
gave a triumphant performance of win by an innings 
and two run*!. Naturally these two successive wins 
over Australia has been hailed by ail the sports 
enthusiasts in India. We also congratulate Bedi 
and his teammates for their wonderful rally which 
has helped them to level the series 

The two contending sides are going to the final 
Test having had two wins apiece. Such results are 
not easy to come across. Since World War II, 
there have been only two such instances, The first 
of them happened in England in 1955, In a Test 
series between England and South Africa, England 
won the first two and South Africa the third apd 
fourth, while the fifth was won by England The 
second such event took place in India in 1974-75, 
when West, Indies had a Test senes with India. 
West Ind'es won at Bangalore and Delhi, then 
India at Calcutta and Madras, while the deciding 
T«t at Bombay was won by West Indies. 

In the present Test series at Australia, the 
deciding encounter will be played over six days at 
Adelaide. Australia is sure to strengthen their side 
making suitable changes. Indians must have gained 
confidence and determined will to win by the two 
successive creditable performances. We wish them 
success in the fifth Test at Adelaide. 

(ii) Womea'a Cricket 

The second World Cup Women’s Cricket Tour¬ 
nament was concluded at Hyderabad recently. 
Australia came out as champions and won the 
coveted Jack Haywards trophy dethroning England 
with a comfortable eight wickets win. 

England had won the first World Cup defeating 
Anstialia by 92 runs. This time Australia has 
avenged their defeat with a notable victory. 
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STUDY CLUt-' 

An Institution to moot tho need of the dey 


The Study Club is as well-organised institution 
with a dehnite constructive programme of social 
service. Originally started for a localised need—to 
bring back social security and healthy atmosphere 
at Baranagar, Ca]aitta*36. it has now taken up 
wider programmes of social upliftment. Its 
present programme is(i) adult education, (ii) 
removal of illiteracy among industrial labour, 
(iii) making the teenagers and youngmen conscious 
a^ul their social duties so that they may grow up 
as ideal citizens, (iv) organisation of night schools, 
(v) establishment of book-banks, (vi) setting up of 
health centres etc. 

The club has rightly diagnosed that our present 
day society suffers from too much seif-centredness 
and cynicism. It has therefore taken upon itself 
to hold up constructive programmes before the 
frustrated young men so as to bring back their faith 
in healthy and sane social life 

The Study Club has taken up the problem of 
young delinquents. It has collected statistical 
figures of crimes and have found that the percentage 


of criminals wont up gradually firom 

It has enumerated the <^usm sudi as (a)' 
indifference of the guardians (b) unhealthy environ¬ 
ments (c) evil company (d) lade of education 
idiocy (f) inherited criming tendency (g) outside 
influence etc. 

It has also suggested remedial measures like 
(1) Maintenance of healthy family atmosphere 
Toierance instead of stringent control (3) Oevotkm 
of some time for personal contact with children (4) 
Breaking down of barriers of secrecy etc. 

The Study Club has taken up the programme of 
social rehabilitation of the young delinquents 
conjointly with other similar institutions and 
associations and in cooperation with the local 
administration. 

Its present address is 197/1, Maharaj Nandakumar 
Road (South), Calcutta-Sd. It deserves moral 
support, sympathy and assistance from all. 


The Victory honours should go to the Australian 
skipper Margaret Jennings for her forceful batting 
and tactful captaincy. She remained not out with 
57 runs, which included seven boundaries and was 
also concerned in a 94—run second wicket stand 
with Manette Tredrea, which lasted 86 minutes. 
Medium pace bowler Sharon Tredrea was successful 
witn the ball and was responsible for the early 
debacle of England bagging 4 wickets for 25 runs. 

TENNIS 

Davies Gup Sesni-Final 

New Zealand bad an easy passage to the final, 
when they defeated India 4-1 in the East Zone 
Davies Cup semifinal at the Delhi Oymkhana 
grass. 

The 20 years old New Zealander, Chris Lewis 
proved to be a prodigy and was the architecst of his 
side’s win. In the opening day’s singles, he had no 
difficulty in getting the better of ^shi Menon m 
three stiaight sets 6*4, 6-3, 7-5, Again his partner¬ 
ship with Brian Fairlie in the doubles resulted in 
the defeat of Anand Amrithraj and Sashi Menon 
2-6, 14-16, 12-10, 6-2, 6-2. 

In the second singles match of the opening day, 
Anand Amrithraj played against the Kiwi top ran¬ 
ker Onny Parun and went down three sets to one 
4-6, 6-3, 7-9, 3 6. 

In the reverse singles Sashi Menon sprang a 
surprise, when he hit top form playing against the 
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stalwart Onny Parun and wrapped up the match at 
6-3, 6-4, 6-2. In the other reverse singles, both 
India and New Zealand changed players. National 
champion Ramesh Krishnan replaced Anand 
Amrithr^ and Russel Simpson came in for Chris 
Lewis. Though young Ramesh was superb with 
his volleys and backhand, Simpson’s service proved 
too much for him, with the result that though 
Ramesh managed to clinch the fiist set at 6-4, he 
had to yield the next three sets to Simpson at 4-6, 
2-6,4-6. 

Had Vijay Amrithraj been fit to play, the result 
might have been otherwise. He is a front rank 
singles player, and in partnership with his elder 
brother, he forms one of the topnmking 
doubles pair of the day. 

The present semi-final result clearly reveals 
the unfortunate predicament of depending on a 
single star-performer. Our past record also shows 
that India could reach the Davies Cup final only 
twice, once when Ramanathan Krishnan was on 
the peak af fa*s forms and again in 1976, when Vijay 
Amrithraj was winning laurels all over the world. 

Table tennis 

Natlmal dnniploaaliip in Plaaco 

The 39tb National Table Tennis Championship 
which was being held in Vailabh Vidyaxmgar in 
Gujarat had to be abandoned after it was beyeotted 
by the Indian Table Tennis Players’ Association. 

iCoHtd. ott page 42p 
The Otntempomrp 




DAWN AT NIGHT 

PANDIT DBVACSAItYA 

XXI 


Aad all thesa marderoas attacks oa my life. 
Limb or reputation are caused by a tragic mis> 
understanding. O Ood I I cried in vexation, “1 
have never deserved this*'. Frankly speaking, I 
cannot, 1 should not have any sentimental attach¬ 
ment for any woman, w]iether free or bound. How 
impossible is the hatred of Kumar Bahadur for 
me I • ••• How can 1 ever injure his interest by 
replacing him in the affection of his long-chosen 
bride ? I tell you. I have not met her again. 1 
iwve tried to remove all thoughts of her from my 
mind ; but of course I cannot forget her complete¬ 
ly in the real of pure imagination. 

Keats ought to have been a painter or a sculptor 
by profession, for the truth of his lines has been 
realised by me through experience a thousand 
times over again that beauty is truth and truth 
beauty ; and that a thing of beauty is joy forever .. 

f 

“Who is she that has served the model of your 
Usha. Dawn in the painting 7” He again repea¬ 
ted his question, without answering my query. He 
had risen from his seat, and was standing closer to 
me, as 1 held the painting. 

“Should you not answer my question first ?” 

“Yes, your painting appears to me a bit over- 
coloured. But it is certainly bold m the imagi¬ 
native grasp of details. After all, the Rig-Veda 
gives a description which is not free from the charge 
of vagueness.” 

I was surprised that he was nearly correct in his 
assessment of the deficiencies and merits of my 
drawing. The necessity of making the resemblance 
striking between the Sun-god of the picture and the 
features of the handsome baron, and of drawing a 
veil over the feceofUsha” which was originaJly 
exposed—is really responsible for that excessiveness 
in tee use of codour of which he complained.... 

“1 came here to make a present of it to you. 
You may a^pt it as a humble token of my appre¬ 
ciation of that beauty which God has given you in 
your angeUic features.” 

“Your compliments ore flattering, but your 
humility does not appear to be sincere. What 
exactly do you want by making a present of your 
painting to me ? I am not going to pay you a single 
feuthing.” 

It is a sort of 
your features 
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*Toa shouU not pay me a pie. 
bomaps. I owe to y<m. I Iiave utiloed 
in drawing the face of the Sun-god.” 


“1 am not so tall and robust as yon bave drawn 
me there.*' 

“Iliad to combine reality with the needs of a 
dream and this is why- ” 

‘‘Enough, enough—now tell me who has been 
good enough to lend her charms to you 7” 

“Nobody I do not employ any female model, 
J bave n’t the money to afford that. I painted 
Usha partly by borrowing from Picasso and partly 
from Abanindranatb’s drawings. You see she is a 
shadowy figure. Jt was hardly necessary to secure 
a model for the goddess of Dawn ” 

He scrutinised the painting by coming still 
closer and then looked up at me with suspiuous 
eyes. 

“Did you not ask Miss Mukherjee to stand 
before you for dajs together in the early morning 
hours ?” 

My conscience being clear, 1 immediately ans¬ 
wered : “No, never. 1 nevei asked her to do 
that. 1 have not met her more than thrice in life. 
On the first occassion, she left me abruply. It was 
a pure case of accident that 1 had to help her come 
out of the sticky clay. And-” 

“Yes, go on.” He went back to bis chair, and 
toyed with his revolver again He placed it back 
within the drawer, and leaning back in his chair, 
took up the half-burnt cigar, ignited it again with a 
petrol-fed lighter, and assumed the role of a listener 
with scrutinising eyes. 

“A Week after 1 met her casually, as she used 
to walk—” 

“Used to walk— 7 Does she not go there every 
dayr 

“I don’t know. 1 never went there again.” 

“Where did you meet her for the third time 7” 

“In the train.” 

“In the train 7” 

“Yes, in that same compartment where you 
were also sitting,” 

“Then, you were that cad— 7” 

1 swallowed the insult, because 1 felt 1 was really 
guilty on that occasion of an ungentleman—like 
conduct 
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**l apol<%i$ied ib« wm Icindl eodogh' 

to«av« me from 1 an grfttefalfor 

that” 

"You have repaid,your debt of gratitutfe. Don’t 
you feel like that t” 

“Why should I {‘ce! like that ? ft was clearly 
my duty to offer help in that situation. But she 
was generous when she saved me from humiliation 
by offering a temrupee note to the railway guard. 
He was drunk, and he might have handled me 
roughly.” 

"And did you not feel angry with me 7 £ had 
pulled the chain ” 

‘‘Why should I feci angry with you ? You did 
the right thing from your standpoint.” 

Kumar Bahadur rose from bis chair again, came 
back to examine the picture which I had by this 
time placed in a standing position on a table 
touching the wall on the south. He meditated for 
a minute and then said. 

‘‘Yes, the painting should go to the exhibition. 
You ought to get a reward for your labour.” 

‘‘I don’t want my painting to go to the exhibi* 
tion. I hnve won prizes, includmg first on one 
occasion.” 

“Really ?” 

“I can produce documentary evidence m support 
of my claim.” 

“But why did you not mention it m your appU> 
cation ? That would have added to your qualifica* 
tions.” 

*T forgot to mention it.” 

“You forgot I ” He was genuinely incredulous. 

"Yes, that’s my deficiency. If I could remember 


|lttiglittiavceara0$ 
mo««y » « cptnmdKiiil t woM «ot ht 
scrldogbein.*’ 

' ’*W|iy sbonW yon be itothiHi bere? WbydMl*r 
you try to be a teacher at the iGoveeoibe&t eoUeie' 
of Arts 7 I can help you (bere.y > 

. “But X didh*t sit for the ffggd tUcamluatk^ 
Tedinically I am d^uaiified.” 

*^Ab, that’s * liity r* His voice was genuine^ 
sympathetic. 

“i have a small request |o make,” I ventumdto 
put in. 

"Whet is it? Come out” 

"Will you make it one of your wedding presents 
to the future Badhurani of Tildauga estate ? My 
debt will be then fully paid.” 

..-The rest of the episode requires no elaboration. 
Kumar Bahadur, I think, has been fully won over. 
No more anxiety on my account.. 

...] have been treated to a sumptuous dinner at 
the cool house of the Tildanga palace... 

...Kumar Bahadur has not waited for the wed¬ 
ding day. He lus already made a present of it to 
Miss Mukherjee, because he may have thought, 
I guess, it will be a constant reminder to'her of the 
undoubted beauty of his physical features now en- 
nabled with the halo of a god... He, probably, 
is now again an intimate terms with this finance. 

XXX 

Convey my obeisance to “Boudi” and accept the 
same 1 offer to you. 

With regards, 

Yours etc., 

Ajoy. 


(jContd.from page 40) 


On a complaint filed Iqr the Organizing Committee 
of the Championship, five topmost table tennis 
players were arrested 

The immediate cause that led to ail these 
unpleasantness was refusal of the Table Tennis 
Federation of India to include a Madhya Pradesh 
plajer Santosh Kaushik m the qualifying round of 
the mf n s singles. 1 he players contended that 
Kaushik’s entry had been submitted by the State 
Assoiiat on but had luien subsequently withdrawn 
at the instance of the TTH The President of the 
TTFl stated that the matter regarding Santosh 
Kumar's entry was blown up "unnecessarily and 
Without any justification by some players who 


claimed to have bonded themsdves into an associa¬ 
tion". He added that “this body (ITLPA) was not 
even registered and as such TTFl bad not extended 
any recognition to it so far. Ail their actions, 
particularly those in Vallabh Vidyanagar, were 
illegal, without justification and high handed”. He 
however denied to have any "hand or knowledge of 
the arrests of the five table tennis players”. He said 
be came to know about the arrests from a member 
of the TIPI later. 

Here is a£^n an unfortunate and dejrforable 
instance of tussle betweetr the players mid Uie> 
officials, which should be avoided ^ all means. 
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Cooperation of Comecon Countries in Agriculture 

(A Correspondent) 


The COMECON countries are now drawing 
lip a special longterm programme of cooperation 
in agriculture and in the food induitry envisiging 
a whole system of concrete measures to solve key 
long-range problems in agriculture and to supply 
the countries of the socialist comniunitv with farm 
products and foodstuifs. 

With the steady increase in real incomes, the 
demand for the quantity and quality of food>iiilTs 
is also going np. To meet this siiiKUioii the 
COMECON countries aie cooidmating the work 
not only in agriculture hut also in related branelics 
such as food and agrcchemicaJ industries, faim 
machine-building, etc. 

The aim of integration is to speed up the 
development of productive forces by industrialising 
agricultural production, to raise the tflkicncy ot 
national agrarian and industrial complexes and to 
make more rational use of their icsourtcs. 1 Itcsc 
measures are aimed at meeting the rcquiicmcnis 
of the socialist countries in farm pioducts and 
foodstuffs. 

Division of Labour 

The analysis of farm produts turnover in the 
fraternal countries has shown that ratlif*! st.iblc 
trends of the international divisom of laboui h»\c 
been established, taking into ;.cct unt il c diffeieiue 
in natural and economic condiiiois. For example, 
the USSR and the Hungarian People’s Republic 
are the main grain suppliers. 'Ihey amount for 
85 per cent of gram exports within COMLCUN 
framework. On the other band, the Geinum 
Democratic Republic, the C 2 cilu).slovak Smiabst 
Republic and the Polish People's Republic aic 
grain importeis. The seeds of oilpioclucmg ciops 
are cxpoited by the Soviet Union, Bulgana and 
Hungary and arc imported by the Geim.n 
Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia. I be 
Soviet Union is a major exporter of cotton fibre to 
COMECON countries. Bulgaria holds an alniost 
similar position in the* exports of tobacco and 
tobacco {.oods. 

Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania arc among 
the exporters of fruits. The German Dcmociativ. 
Republic, the Soviet Umon and Czechoslovakia 
make up the group of importers. 

Seed Selection 

Internationa] specialisation is of great imp r- 
tance for th.e production of .selei ted seed.s aiul for 
cooperation in their selection; An agieerncnl was 
signed in 1973 cn muliilatcrai international sficci. Ii- 
sation in the productoin of selected seeds and pJant- 
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ing stock for 28 main species of agricultural crops. 
In 1974 their number grew to 32 and, in conformity 
with the available plan, it will be brought to 80. 
Cooperation in selection and stiain testing is of 
nirfjor importance. 

InternallomI strain tcsiine of agricultural ciops 
has been condncicd by COMECON c<)uniri<*s since 
195^. in l')15 It became possihlc to put into pro¬ 
duction in the fiaternal c«>iintries a few hundred 
varieties and hyunds. The are is sown to these 
high yielding tiops are steadily increasing from 
year to yc.ir. In J975 the are.i under the new 
varieties and hybiids tot.illed about I .s million 
hectares. Pra<'tu(; h.is shown tint in a number of 
cases the selected seeds have ptoduced a two-fold 
increase in the harvest. 

Mechanisation 

Coopotatioti in the mcchanis ition of agriculture 
has pioductd a g<c it economic eflect. The major 
task in this field is to boost me production of 
farm machinery and to Irnpiovc il. Ibis task 
cm he accortiplished only by pooling efTi»rts. 
COMFCOrJ countMOs have signed a multilateral 
agreement on speciaiisalion, Which embraces the 
latest niodificalions oftr.ictors and snejiat machines 
used in the production irf g'^am, fiddcr, sug.tr beet, 
fiuits, graies, cli. The Germ in D.-mo>Talic Re¬ 
public, Poland, Rumaiiiu and the UsSR specialise 
in the production of giain h irvcstc.s, the U'iSR, 
Bulgaria, the ODR and Poland- -of forage har- 
Vcsieis; the USSR KiimminanJ Czechoslovakid-— 
in the production of tractors. 

Ilic use of clicinicals in agricultural pioduction 
is becoming one of the iharactcrislic features 
indiiatmg the dcgiec of us indusiri-ilisation. 

Coopeialion in the production < f mineral ferti¬ 
lisers IS aimed, above all, at the sticugihening of 
COMECON i.iw material b.isc, suppKing it with 
the latest equipment, impiozmg pioduction tc'lino- 
logy and output quality as well as at'then ctfeetive 
use. Thc'cfoic, the measuies to ctcaie facilities 
for the piorluttion ol phosphorou'. fertilisers 
ai quire? .soeiial signifiean’c. Bulgaria, the German 
Demo ratio Rcpublu, P<iliind and Czechoslovakia 
have alloiafed fu^d^ to build iiiine.s lor ihc extrac¬ 
tion of phosphoius and also a concemiaiion null 
onSosici icmtory. 

"Ihc use of ihcmicals in livestock breeding is of 
irifjor rmpnitanic, loo. It is known that a short¬ 
age I'f feed protein is oi c of the most siial pio- 
blcms in this field Cooidm.ifed iiKasur.-s have 
aheady been taken for tlic production ot nutnciit 
ycust. 
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IIH II SIIIIC'S KW YEAI ADHIESS 


(ABRIDGED) 


Comrades, 

We have rung out a year of victory amidst the fruitful struggle for the 
prosperity of the country and the happiness of the people and arc ushering in the 
new year 1978, a hopeful year when we embark on the Second Seven-Year Plan. 

The year 1977 was a year of glorious victory when brilliant successes were 
achieved on all fronts of socialist construction. By our endeavours last year we 
completely removed the strains in some branches of the economy created 
temporarily in the course of fulfilling the Six-Year Plan, and laid the solid founda¬ 
tion for successfully reaching new higher targets. 

Last year our daring transport workers brought about a new turn in their 
work through a vigorous “200-day fight for a revolution in transport”. The 
mining workers also did their work well. Thus, they radically increased the 
output of minerals including coal. Last year the workers in other branches of 
industry, such as engineering, power and chemical, too, carried out their assigned 
revolutionary tasks with credit and actively contributed to the building of 
socialism, in our country. 

The successes achieved in agriculture last year were outstanding. Last 
year great progress was also made in science, education, literature, art and other 
domains of the building of socialist culture. 

Last year we held elections to the Supreme People's Assembly with success. 
As a result, our revolutionai^ government has been further consolidated. Last 
year the international solidarity of our revolution became stronger. The relation# 
o'friendship and cooperation between our country and many nations of the world 
developed further. 

Comrades, 

Our people who stand now on the threshold of the New Year are con¬ 
fronted with the heavy yet honourable task of tackling the Second Seven-Year 
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Plan. The new year 1978 is the first year of the Second Seven-Year Plan and we 
are going into a new battle today. Successful fulfilment of the new prospective 
plan depends largely on how we carry out the battle this year. The mining 
industry represents the main target of the Second Seven-Year Plan. Only when 
this industry is kept definitely ahead of other branches, will it be possible to 
successfully solve the question of fuel and power, feed the processing industries 
with enough raw materials, and largely expand the sources of foreign currency. 

Continuous innovations should be made in transport. In this field our 
Party’s policy of applying three transport methods—centralized transport, combined 
communication and container transport—should be thoroughly implemented so as 
to meet better the growing demand of the national economy for transport. This 
year the engineering industry should produce and supply specifically ordered 
equipment without a hitch to the factories and enterprises to be built anew, and 
turn out great numbers of various kinds of machirc tools including large-sized 
ones for different branches of the national economy. Vigorous efforts should bo 
made in all industial branches to use the capacities of existing factories to the 
maximum 

This year, too, we should devote great efforts to the agricultural front 
Only when grain is produced in large quantities through good terming can 
industry be developed rapidly, the people's living standard raised further and all 
problems arising in socialist construction solved satisfact<.rily 

The Second Seven-Year Plan poses very difficult and v.ist tasks, and 
demands that the entire Party and ail people wage an unremitting struggle for its 
fulfilment. In all fields of the national economy the latent reserves should be 
actively tapped and used and a struggle for increased production end economy 
intensified to manufacture and build more with the manpower, equipment and 
materials available. We should jealously defend the interests of the popular 
masses and accelerate socialist construction briskly by further strengthening the 
people’s governfnent and enhancing its functions and role in every way. All 
party members and working people should reject easy life and indolence; work, 
study and live in a revolutionary way at any time and at any place; and 
continued advance and uninterrupted innovations. 

Let all of as vigorously fight on for the successful fulfilment of the Second 
Seven-Year Plan and the independent, peaceful reunification of the country at an 
early date, holding high the banner of communism, the revolutionary banner of 
the Juebe idea. 
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CAN 
A TRAIN 
STOP 

(ALL OF A SUDDEN? 

No It takes a long time to 
stop a tram Crossing railway ‘ 
( unauthorized spots ' 

IS not only an offence but 
of great danger to your life 
^ In your o^n intr re‘t do not 

^ I Jt. on liiG ra !\A.<jy liack 





New Term of thd Legislative Assembly in the 
Autonomous Area of Iraq 

(A Correspondent) 


The Dorthem region of Iraq with predominant 
Kurdish population became an Autonomous Area 
with the promulgation of the Law of Autonomy 
on March 11, 1974. 

The Legislative branch of the institution of the 
Autonomous Area, the Legislative A ssembly, com¬ 
pleted its first three-year term on September 30 and 
the second Lcgisldtive Assembly was inducted inio 
office on October 1 when Vice-President of the 
Republic, Mr. Toha Muhieddin Maarouf, < fficially 
opened the second Legislative Assembly in Erbil, 
the capital of the Autonomous Area. 

A review of the activities of the Legislative 
Assembly over the past three years reveals that it 
lias effectively contributed to the teconsiructicn and 
development cf the area and greatly cemented the 
bases of Autonomy. Similarly, the Executive 
Council which is the instrument of the implementa¬ 
tion of Legislative Assenibly decisions and the 
Central Government laws and regulations, also did 
the job efficiently with which it was charged. Over 
the past three years of the life cf autonomy, the 
area has undergone tremendous changes in 
economic, political and social spheres. 

The opening of a new term of the Legislative 
Assenibly on the successful completion of the first 
one signifies the start of a new era in the life of 
the Kurdish masses, who with the establishment of 
their constitutional institutiors three years ago built 
the edifice of their self-rule and their milirant cohe¬ 
sion with their Arab brethren within the framework 
of Iraqi national unity. 

Mr. Hashim Hassan, Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Autonomous Area, summed up the 
success of the experiment in the following words t 

“The experiment of Autonomy has provided the 
Kurdish masses with the opportunity to express 
their own hopes and aspirations as exponents of 
patriotic stands. This is the first time that the 
area witnesses a radical ^raiian reform and a 
positive interaction among all the masses". 


In bis inaugural address Vice-President Maarouf 
conveyed to the Assembly members greetings of 
President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr iind his wishes 
for their success in their national mission of rein¬ 
forcing the feats accomplished by Iraq in all walks 
of life, including the achievements of autonomy. 

**This area of our country, whi-'h h.is witnessed 
during the past few years a great resurgence and 
development of which it was denied for long due 
to the hireling rebellion, is now looking foiward to 
your redoubled cfToits for accelerating the tempo of 
development in a way compatible with the Rev(»Iu- 
tion’s aspirations, plans and projects. We arc sure 
that you will rise on to the occasion and prove 
yourself worthy of the confidence reposed in you 
by our people and the leadership. 

The time of subversion and division has gone 
once and for all. Now you are shouldctiiig enor¬ 
mous responsit ilitles of doing away with all negative 
traces of the past and to lay down the firm bases 
of national unity and cohesion. 

The Iraqi Kuidish citizens have always been and 
shall be contingents of our people fighting for 
liberation and socialism". 

Vice-President Maarouf cautioned the Assembly 
members that their new term of office coincided 
with circumstances necessitating more cfToitsand 
more vigilance against imperialist fences that 
certainly do not feel happy about the progress and 
prosperity of the country He said, “fhe iinpeiia- 
list forces will keep on conspiring in darkness 
exploiting the remnants of the gangs of the hired 
insurgency who have been discarded in di'-giace by 
our people and who have found no haven for them¬ 
selves except in the imperialist states vhcie they 
live on doles in return for their national bcirayaJ”. 

The Vice-President who le-affiimed that the 
Government and the Party held unshakable faith 
in autonomy for the area of Kuidistan, pointed out 
that during the past three years the Autonomous 
Area had witnessed a rapid development. 
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CUBA-ITS PROGRESS 


The republic of Cuba it situated at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Mexico, with a land area of 110.922 
Km*, inhabited by a population of 92 million. 
Fed by 563 river basins, its soil is rich and varied 
yielding a wide range of crops and other vegeta¬ 
tion. 

In 1510, Cuba became a colony under the 
government of Spain. Du ing the second half of 
the 19th Century, the contradiction between the 
Cubans and Spaniards gave rise to revolts. The 
war of independence of Cuban people against Spain 
lasted for .30 years. Then in 1^2 the United 
States established a non-colonial pseudo-republic 
With the support of the national bourgeoisie. 

The neo-colonialists imposed dictatorship on 
the Cubans, which was fought by the people and 
progressive organisations in 1950. The revolutionary 
struggle Jed by Commander in-Chief Fidel Casiro 
suffcied severe reverses but succeeded in setting up 
headquarters in the Siena Maestra mountains, and 
organising the Rebel Army, which proclaimed its 
victoiy on January I, 1959. 

After the successful liberation campaign, the 
construction of socialism has begun in Cuba. 
Social welfare activities are in progress. In onier to 
solve the housing problem, the system of micro- 
brigades of workers has been taken recourse to. 
In this system the workers have their customary 
jobs and devote themselves to building bouses. 
1 heir work in their original occupation is looked 
after by the workers who remain at the regular 
job. 

In Cuba today, the health care is free and pre¬ 
vention-remedial in character. Poliomyelitis, 
malaria and diphtheria have been eradicated. 
Among the Latin Americap countries Cuba has the 
lowest iniant mortality. 


Education is free at all levels, Stndy is combined 
with productive work. In the modern high schools 
in the countryside and throughout the boarding 
school system, the students receive food, clothing, 
educational materi4is free of cost. At certain ievi^ 
they receive stipends for personal expenses. 
Enormous effort is being taken to increase the 
educational and technical level of the people. 

Curia’s economy is mainly based on the trade 
with other counti^, specially in the export of sugar 
which is their chief agricultural product. Sugarcane 
is planted over huge area of the country. Crude 
and refined sugar producing factories are there as 
well as large terminals where sugar is loaded by the 
modern bulk system. Cuba makes annual ship* 
ments to more than 30 countries. The country has 
now however taken to the development of non-cane 
fuiming resulting in the increase in the production 
of cereals, tubers, vegetables and fruits. 

The other important products on which Cuba's 
economy depends are Fish and shellfish, coffee, 
honey, candy, fresh fruits and vegetables, bananas, 
cocoa, rice, copper, heat-resistant chrome, iron, 
manganese, raw magnesium, asphalt, kaolin, felspar, 
industrial line, marble, cement, cattle, pork anti 
derivative products, sisal, tackel, twine and ropes, 
rayon, rayon fibre, skins and hides, glycerine, 
fertilizers, sponges and wood. 

Cuba has an open economy. Its foreign trade 
has grown without a halt since it has become a 
socialist republic. Its main items of export are :— 
Crude and refined sugar, sinterized oxide of nickel, 
fish and shellfish, ciirus fruit, rum, liquors and 
alcohol, leaf tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and loose 
tobacco, coffee, marble, molasses and syrup, sisal 
products, leather products, spon^, dcfcJtgents 
crafts and art works. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“TAs ConteMfOrarif** stands for : 

I Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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“Netsji's Home and Foreign Policy" 

SHEEL BHADRA YAJEE 

Bx.-M P,, Former President of India Forward Bloc 


We celebrated the 82iid Birthday of Netaji— 
the greatest Revolutionary and the Greatest Scienti¬ 
fic Socialist Leader of India—on the 23rd of January, 
1978, and it was our duty to exolain to the people 
of India and abroad, the Home and Foreign policy 
of Netaji on that sacred day and tell the Indian 

{ leople and their Government at Centre and State 
eveis to follow and implement his policy. Since 
the very beginning of his political life, Netaji was 
anti-imperialist and pro socialist He had diwa>s 
not only preached but struggled also for the libera¬ 
tion of India. No other political leader has got so 
many convictions and detentions as Nctap had 
During the period of National Independence 
struggle from 1921 to 1944, he was inipiivoned and 
detained sixteen times Me was anti-imperialist and 
never favoured any compromise with British imperi¬ 
alism. He was impatient to liberate India and so 
he dificred with the methods of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and went abroad. First he organised Indian 
National Army m Germany with the help of those 
Indian Prisoners of War who had surrendered and 
had been captured by Germany m Egypt and later 
on went to South East Asia and raised an army of 
three lakhs out of thirty lakh Indians residing in 
South East Asia with the help of forty thousand 
British Indian Army who had surrendered to the 
Japanese. 

If a leader of the people is not anti-imperialist, 
he cannot be a genuine and scientific socialist 
leader. 

Netaji urged upon the Indians abroad in South 
East Asia the need for total mobilisation and 
sacrifice and collected hundreds of crores of rupees 
from thsm and opened Azad Hmd Bank and paid 
the price of arms to the Japanese though at nominal 
rates. Thousands of Indian women were given 
Military Traimng under Jhansi Ram Seva Vahini 
and they also fought against British and American 
Army shoulder to shoulder with the Indian National 
Army and drfeated British and American Army on 
all fionts covering a long distance of 2,775 miles 
from Singapore to Imphal (Manipur) and Kohima 
(Nagaland). About 26 thousand brave l.NA. 
soldiers sacrificed their lives while fighting the 
British and the American Army 

There is no example in the world of any re¬ 
volutionary ]«uler or General who could raise such 
a big army out of his country and fought for bis 
country’s freedom. Napoleon had his army in 


France and Comrade Lenm reached St. Petersburgh 
(Leningrad) where he got army ready to fight 
Therefore we have described Netaji as the greatest 
anti-imperialist and greatest revolutionary ot the 
world. 

If a leader of any country follows the pi me tple 
of scientific socialism in his own country Ins f oreign 
Policy would always be piogressive and socialist and 
his relation with other foreign socialist countries 
would be cordial and Iriendlv. Since the veiy 
beginning Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, as the 
President of the Nawjawan Bharat Sabha, All India 
Trade Union Congtess, Indian National Congicss, 
AH India Forward Bloc and Head ol the Pro\isional 
Azad Hmd Gosernment, had alwa>s advocated that 
the salvation ot India and ol the world depended 
on full blooded socialism-sclentihc socialism but 
he clearly held that India would evohe her own 
methods to achieve socialism 

Due to his taking help from Germany, Italy and 
Japan to raise the Indian National Army to liberate 
India from the clutches ol Btiiish Imperialism 
during the Second World War some interested 
parties and individuals held wrong notions and 
wanted to create the impression that Netaji was 
not a full-fledged scientific socialist but a national 
socialist Though Comrade Lenin during the First 
World War took all help from imperialist Germany 
which was at War with imperialist I'K and then 
Tzarist imperialist Russia to reach St, Petei sburgh 
(now Leningrad) safely to conduct the Great 
October Revolution, nobody doubted his sincerity 
and nobody called him an agent of Imperialist 
Germany. 

Now It is a well known fact that being a genuine 
and scientific socialist, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
wanted to take help from a socialist country like 
U.S.S.R Lala Shankarlal, the then President of the 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee and the then 
General Secretary of the All India Forward Bloc, 
was sent by Netaji to Japan on a false passport to 
finalise this seeking help agreement with the Soviet 
Ambassador m Japan. In the meanwhile Netaji 
was arrested in Calcutta in connection with the 
removal of the Holwcll monument. 

Lala Shinkarlal came back to Calcutta from 
Japan incognito after finalising the agieemcilt with 
the Soviet Ambassador in Japan and through late 
Shri Sarat Chandra Bose, elder brother of Netaji, 
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the Diessafie of the a^^eement was communicated to 
Netaji in Calcutta Jail. 

To come out from the jail and hnalise plans to 
go to USSR via Kabul, Netaji % started a fast unto 
death. He was released and how he escaped from 
India to Kabul via Peshawar and again from Kabul 
to Moscow and Berlin, is now well known. Due to 
non-a->gression pact with U.K., Comrade Stalin and 
Comrade Molotov advised Netaji to take help from 
Germany and Italy, and Net. ji did take help fr«’m 
Germany, Italy and Japan becajsc these three 
countries were also fighting U.K. in the Second 
World War. 

* The writer has to give this background and 
•rea.sons us to why Netaji had to go to Berlin and 
Rome because later on some Indian ;nj foreign 
presses and the Communist Party of India h..d 
depicted Netaji as the fasci.st and used vulgar and 
abusing terms against him. 

Even after the defeat of the I.N.A. in the battle¬ 
field, a.s am nged by Soviet .‘ ulhoriiies, Netaji was 
going to USSR via Manchuria to con'inuc the 
independence .struggle against Biitish impeiiaiism. 
Col. Habibur Rahman, Deputy Chief Staff of the 
I.N.A. who aeoompariied Netaji in the plane, 
rcpc rted that while going to Munchuiia, the fateful 
air accident look place. 

To prove further the progressive and socialist 
Foreign Policy of Nctaj', it may be wientioned here 
that after the forma, ion of the Hind Governinent 
on the 21st of October, 1943, Nciaji's Provisional 
Azad Hind G jvcrnmcni declared War against 
LI.S.A. and U.K. imperialism but not against 
socialist Soviet Ru.'^sia and progressive China 
though these two countrie'. were allies of imperi¬ 
alist U.K. and U.S.A. in the second World War. 
This foreign policy of the Azad Hind Sark.ir led by 
Netaji proves that Netaji wa.s not against any 
socialist country. 

Just after the commencement of the Second 
World War in Sept. l‘*39, Netaji and the writer 
touted in all the sixteen di'tncts of Bihar for 
twentj-seveh days in two instalments and addressed 
four luindled thirty eight oiiblic meetings in which 
Netaji condemned l ascism and N<iZ'.sm and predic¬ 
ted that Fascism would be destroyed. The writer, 
being the then Prc.sidcnt t.f the Bihar Pradesh 
Foiw.iid Bloc, arranged these 438 public meetings 
and was with him in all these mcciing.s. 

In these days of 1939 and 1940. Netaji not only 
cordcnififd Ntizism ami Fast ism btir wu.s al.so the 
tnly pidiiKal I adcr of tliis country who supported 
the despiiuhing ofihe Russian Army .on the fin- 
land's bonier. He justiticd the despatch of the 
Russian army on the ground of the USSR border’s 


security. The Communist Party of India (the then 
National Front) had no guts and courage to defend 
the despatch of the Russian Army on Finlandia 
border. 

Presiding over the Third Indian Political Con¬ 
ference held in London on June 10,1935, Netaji said 
•‘during the Nineteenth Century Germany made the 
most rcmarkKblc gift through Marxian philosophy 
and during the Twentieth Century Russia had enrich¬ 
ed The culture and civilisation of the world thtough 
her achievement in proletarian revolution, proleta¬ 
rian culture. 1 he next remarkable contribution to 
the culture and civilisation of the world, India 
would be called upon to make.” Further he said “ho 
knows for example that in Russia a new scheme of 
national (or political) economy has been evolved in 
keeping with facts and condition of the land. The 
same thing will happen to India. In solving our 
economic problems Pigou and Marshall will not bo 
of much help.” 

On the basis of the above assertion on ideology 
Netaji suggested the formation of ‘‘Samyavadi 
Sangh”. The exact meaning of “Samyavadi Sangh” 
would be “Communist I.eague” in Kngli.sh. 

As the Ediu r of the “Forward Bloc”, the official 
organ of the All India Forward Bloc, writing on the 
role of the Forward Bloc, said Netaji “the Forward 
Bloc would picpare the ground to grow into a Max- 
isi P.irty”. The wiiter is of the opinion that the 
Forward Bloc at that time in 1939 was not a full- 
fledged Marxist Parly. Netaji wished that it would 
grow into a Marxist parly. This declaration of 
Nctaji's as the F'rcsident of the All India Forward 
Bloc in the official organ of the Party proves that he 
was a genuine scientific socialist and was neither a 
National soci'iiist nor a Fabian socialist. 

On 15th March, 193.5, writing a letter to the 
then UPi M inaging Director, Shri B. Sengupta 
from Vienna, Netaji said ‘ further, if I am not mis¬ 
taken the congress, socialist party schemes to be 
under the the influence of Fabian socialism which 
was the fashion in England 50 years ago.” 

' Writing in his famous book, “The Indian Strug¬ 
gle” about the post-independence struggle period, 
Netaji said “The Party that is going lo fight for 
frced(>m is the party that is entitled to draw up the 
Constitution of India and rule over the country. If 
we arc to have a socialist economy, socialism cannot 
be established by the western democracy. Socialist 
reconstruction can be done only by dictatorship but 
the dictatorship should not be of individuals or of 
cliques but of the general masses”. Citing the 
Constituent Assembly of Krencsky’s Government 
of Lenin would have never come into existence." 

Presiding over the fifty-first session of the Indian 
National Congress on Febiuary 9, 1939, at Flaripura 

{Contd. on page 36) 
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FILM ARQUEE 


AT LEAST we have a classic example of pomo 
violence with Dharmendra beating a soribe, Krishna 
of Blitz ! A female scribe known for her bl^ck 
humour, Devi—pointed it out in her columns in 
Star and Style, another very popular fan mag from 
Bombay. Devi and Krishna and along with them 
many other devis and krishnas write stuff like that 
umpteen times in their papers and the difference, 
a big difference, is that Devi and Krishna’s columns 
reach a bigger than ever readership and what they 
write smell and taste well enough to cause 
a flaring of nostrils. This obviously irked Dharm- 
endra. So like a Sir Galhad, in jumped 
Dharmendra and things started happening at the 
backyard of a noble cause collection campaign for 
Andhra relief staged by the stars. 

News items with K’s bashed up head and 
battered face came up in the national newspapers 
following a sharper criticism by Devi. It all made 
news all over India, But what baffles one must, 
how the stars who follow a lifestyle a 
la Hollywood down to stag parties and blue movies 
could fold the gossip columns so offensive ! 

About Devi and Krishna, yes, something has 
to be said. But 1 feel little awkward, it will 
certainly be in their favour. Krishna’s Off-Camera 
column in Blitz is one of its popular features It 
has certain kind of zing and zap written with a fine 
style reminiscent of Jeevian wry humour and wit. 
Outrageously funny, I don’t think, Krishna’s columns 
can offend any one. 



Devi has been on the scene for a long time with 
a neat style and a definite punch. The lady 
certainly knows how to put punch in her style. 


She has a sense of humour which is very hard to 
beat—not only in film journalism but in any form 



of journalism popular in India. Very painstaking 
in facts, Devi has always entertained her readers. 

It is Devi who has, for the first time, broken the 
godlike images of our stars and made the mass 
realize that tlieir idols are also made of clay, 
nothing divine is there. 

It remains to be seen what happens next. 

Shatranj 

ACCORDING to ^njeevkumar, reports 
Uscribe, his role has been edited to insignificance not 
keeping with the star image he enjoys at home, 
and this has made him terribly unhappy. 

As has been pointed earlier in these columns, 
Shatranj hasn’t been given the Urdu language 
certificate though the language i.'^: Urdu and chaste 
Urdu ! 

A section of journalists feels (hat Kay is bringing 
the second-hand Shatranj to India for he knows'the 
reviews of foreign critics will have a solid impact 
on Indian cinegoers and Press, (Can you beat 
that ?) 

NftrimMi Irani 

A VERY TALENTED cinematographer 
Nariman Irani died on the sets of Kranti- 
Dccembcr 10, 1977. An assistant to Jal and Folly 
Mistry, Nariman made his debut as an independent 
cinematographer with Darwaza. He had won 
national awards for his works bad switched on to 
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production with Ziodagi. His second film Don had 
been completed recently. 

Tivoaome! 

DILIPKUMAR and Amitava are a twosome 
in Romesh Sippy*s Shakti—supposed to be a bigger 
then ever spoofery, naturally with Mr. Sippy 
around. Not exactly twosome, it’s threesome with 
Mr. Sippy. According to a film pundit, if Dilip 
sticks to his acting it’ll be okay~but if he goes on 
directing Amitava things could look different. 
Iverbody who is anybody in the industry is keeping 
his linger crossed to see what pops next. 

Grapevine Reports 

THE PROVERBIAL grapevine reports are 
spilling yummy yummy reports about the goings on 
in the industry right from the shopfloor to the 
penthouse I At the moment you’ll be reading this 
Rekha being unlucky for men will give way to 
maybe another point. So far the point is Sajjid 
Khan, Navin Nischal, Biswajit, Jectendra, Vinod 
Mehra, Yash Kohli, Kirankumar etcetera etcetera— 
all vamoosed right after an acting assignment with 
Rekha J None of them could be traced now 
excepting in the flop records kept by some sort of 
a film pundit. This time, with Amitava, Rekha 
will cast the same spell to put AB out of focus for 



along time to come. And Biswajeet—her first 
kisser (anjan safar!) on the screen is a strong 
saniDder to til that. 


Things will never be same again between ParvecD 
and Zeenet-the common men’s dream como true. 



Things, it is learnt, are pretty hot between the two 
babes. Zecnat says Parveen bugs her a lot and 
Parveen says the same of Z-At the same time 
Vidya Sinha is busy flinging broadsides at Shabana 
blurting out: “Shabana is good for rape scene’*. 
Vidya also finds brother-sister relationship which 
S has developed with a certain producer is nothing 
but a yarn ! 

Maltistarrers 

BUNNY Reuben claims he has counted about 
twenty multistarrcrs in the production chart of 1977 
and there are another thirty that can be called big. 
The investment for twenty multistarrers will be in 
the vicinity of thirty and forty-crore of rupees— 
and another twentj-five crore for the socalled big 
film.s. with big stars. This makes a total of sixty-five 
crores in fifty movies. The question is from where 
the money comes ? 

Most Talked About 

NINETEEN SEVERITY SEVEN’S most talked 
about picture of the year : Amar Akl^ Asthohy 
and Gharonda along with Kissa Kursi Ka, star of 
the year : Amitava Bachan, actor; Satijeev^ actresa < 
Rekha, newfind: Rameshwari. 

Capsulated ? Yes. 
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Trampling on every privilege and everything in us that works 
for privilege, let us work for that knowledge which will bring 
the feeling of sameness towards all mankid. The sameness 
as regards external forms and positions can never be obtai¬ 
ned. But what can be obtained is elimination of privilege. 
This is really the work before the world. 

—Swami Vivekanan</§ 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in, to do ail which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace amongst ourselves and 
with ail nations. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


India has a culture of her own which she must continue to 
develop along her own distinctive channels. In philosophy, 
literature, art, science we have something new to give to the 
world which the world eagerly awaits. In a word we must 
arrive at a synthesis. 

, -—Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 



ft 


We should not become parochial, narrow-minded, provincial 
and caste-minded, because we have a great mission to per¬ 
form. Let us, the citizens of the Republic of India, stand up 
straight, with straight backs and look up at the skies, keep¬ 
ing our feet firmly planted on the ground and bring about 
this synthesis, this integration of Indian people. 
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VOICE OF INDIA 

To help and protect one another is the foremost duty of man. — iUgveda 

We offer our adoration to Thee, Goddess of Understanding, 

Be favourable to us, be gracious to us, be thou ever beneficent, 

Mayest Thou reveal unto us the innermost of all truths. 

May we, as worthy disciples perform selfless actions, 

and thus purified, may dwell in the Supreme Brahma. Yajarvada 

When to the man of realisation, all beings become the very self, then what delusion and what 
sorrow can there be for that seer of oneness. Ishopanisliad. 

When he has no lust, no hatred, a man walks safely among the things of lust and hatred. To 
obey the Atman is bis peaceful joy. Sorrow melts into that clear peace; his quiet mind is soon 
established in peace. — Bhagavat Gita 

Purity is cleanliness, both physical and mental. Just as a regular habit of bathing is formed for 
physical cleanliness, in the same way a regular habit is to be formed of bathing our inner organ, the 
mind, by feeling within it the living presence of God. — Patanjoli Yoga Shastra 

Let a man overcome anger by gentleness, let him overcome evil by good, let him overcome the 
miser by liberality, let him overcome the liar by truth. —The Dhammapada 

Says Goraknath, listen O Avdhu (avadhut). I tell you the way of leading life in the world ; look 
through the eyes, hear through the ears, but speak not a word by the tongue. Adopting a posture, 
holding the breath ; robes and pride in them are futile. Says Goraknath, contemplation of the self 
makes the truth evident, just as the moon is reflected in water. — Gorafcoath 

If I limit myself to a body mind combination (psycho-physical phenomenon that a person thinks 
he is), then I would say, I am only your attendant enslaved to your will. If I regard myself a Jeeva, 1 
would only be a part of yourself; but in case I realize that I am the Atman then it is my firm belief 
that You and I are one. (This is Hanuman's reply to Sri Ramchandra's question: “who are you ?") 

—Tulsidas (Ram C/iatii Mams,,) 

Maya (illusion) finds and devours Gods and men. Kavira says, if properly viewed and dealt with, 
it may also represent Divine grace that may lead to emancipation. Maya has therefore two sides—one 
may lead to Rama, the other to hell. (The maya and grace are the back and front of the same picture 
projecting His power). — Kabira 

Renunciation is the giving up of all the pleasures of the eyes, the ears and the other senses, the 
giving up of all objects of transitory enjoyment, the giving up of desires for a physical body as well as 
for the highest kind of spirit—body of God. — Shankara (yivek Chudamani) 

O Name, stream down in moonlight on the lotus heart, opening its cup to knowledge of Thy self. 
O Self, drown deep in the waves of His bliss, chanting his Name continually, tasting his nectar at every 
step, bathing in his Name, that bath for weary souls. - -Sri Cfaaitanya 

In the clean vessel is the Lord’s Truth contained, but how many are clean from within ’ Yea, 
the Light of the individual soul mergeth in the Light of the Over soul, and so Nanak seeks the refuge 
of God his Lord. —Guru jqanak 

Who are you to show sympathy ? Sympathy is born out of Superiority Complex. You have to 
serve these unfortunate down-trodden millions. You have to serve them as your new masters. 1 order 
you to serve them as living gods. Jeeva is Shiva. Man is God (When Thakur Ramkrishna asked 
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Nare ndra Nath what his life's ambitioa was, he said that it was to sympathise with the downtrodden, 
Ramkrishna advised his disciple as above.) — Thakiur Ramkriahaa PannahaaM 

Great enterprise, boundless courage, tremendous energy, and above all perfect obedience, these 
are the only traits that lead to mdividuaJ as well as national regeneration. — Swami Vivckanaada 

A perfected community can exist only by the perfection of its individuals, and perfection can 
come only by the discovery and affirmation in life by each of his own spuritual be<ng and discovery by 
all of their spiritual unity and resultant life unity —Sri Anrobindo 

1 dive down into the depth of the ocean of forms hoping to gam the perfect gem of formless. 
No more sailing from harbour to harbour with this my weather-beaten boat The days are long 
passed when my sport was to be tossed on waves And now 1 am eager to die into the deathless, into 
the audience ball by the fathomless abyss where swells up the music of toneless strings, I shall take this 
harp of my life 1 shall tune it to the notes of forever, and when it has sobbed out its last utterance, 
lay down my silent harp at the feet of the silent —Tagore (GitanjaU) 

Man's destined purpose is to conquer old habits, to overcome the evil in him and to restore good 
to its rightful place Tf religion does not teach us how to achieve this conquest, it teaches us nothing. 
But there is no royal road to success in this, the truest enterprise m life Cowardice is perhaps the 
greatest vice from which we sufler and is also possibly the greatest violence, certainly far greater than 

bloodshed. Tor it comes ficm want of faith m Gcd and igrci. nee of His attributes 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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EDITORIAL 


WORLD TO-DAY 

The world stands to-day just on the cross-road. On the one hand the spectacular development 
of science and technology has ushered in a new era of the prospect of happiness and progress for 
mankind, while on the other hand the abnormal greed of a handful power-crazy men is pushing the 
world into the whirlpool of another devastating world war. The magnificent growth of the socialist 
countries and the liberation of the colonial countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America have no doubt 
curbed greatly the expansionist and exploiting policy of the imperialist states. The newly free countries 
of Asia. Africa and Latin America are struggling hard to achieve economic independence. The 
neocolonia] aggression is still going on under the garb of economic and technological aid to the 
developing and underdeveloped countries. 

The centuries-old exploitation of the imperialists pauperised the colonial countries to such an 
extent that in spite of political freedom it has been very difficult for them to attain economic 
independence. The developed capitalist countries are even now following their neocolonial policy of 
expanding their sphere of influence over the developing and backward countries to carry on economic 
exploitation. The multinational monopoly concerns have set up thcii network of exploitation to scuttle 
the economic growth of the newly free countries. 

The ‘Third World’ faces to-day the acute problem of economic development as well as the 
challenge of the international monopolies who arc conspiring to exploit the natural resources of the 
‘Third World’. The united bold stand of the oil producing countries has proved to the hilt that the 
developed countries mainly depend on the natural resources of the developing countries. The 
nationalisation of oil by the oil-producing countries and raising the oil price have brought fuel crisis in 
the developed countries. Most of the developed countries depend on imported oil for energy. The 
energy crisis due to oil shortage has adversely affected the industries of the developed West. The 
productions of both industry and agriculture of the developed West have come down considerably 
due to fuel shortage. The oil crisisis has nakedly exposed the hclple.ssness of the developed West, 
who entirely depend on the natural resources of the underdeveloped countries. The developed 
countries acquired their colossal wealth by exploiting the natural resources of the underdeveloped 
coimtrics for centuries. 

If the developing and underdeveloped countries stand together unitedly and cooperate with each 
other for solving their burning problems of poverty and backwardness then they can attain economic 
development by eradicating the acute difficulties. They are to puli together their resources to achieve 
economic independence. They can count upon the aid without string from the socialist countries. The 
socialist countries are extending help both economic and technological to the developing and 
underdeveloped countries to achieve economic independence. The economic and technological aid of 
the socialist countries has enabled many newly free countries to stand on their own legs economically. 

The developed Western countries are still making strenuous efforts to stage a come back in 
their lost colonies for economic exploitation. They are conspiring to set the newly free countries 
against each other to scuttle their progress and development. The armed conflicis in the Middle 
East, Africa and South East Asia clearly reveal the sinister game of the imperialists The impenali.sis 
have engaged their reactionary agents in the newly free countries to destabilise the progressive 
governments for sabotaging the economic development of those countries. The neocolonialists have 
however succeeded to instaJ their own stooges at the helm of government of many newly fiee countries 
in place of the progressive rulers. 

The spectacular growth of the socialist countries added with the economic developnictU of the 
‘Third World’ have hurled a severe blow to the economy of the imperialist countries The developed 
Western countries are facing acute economic crisis as their market for exploitation h.is shrunk. The 
inherent contradiction of the capitalist economy has been deepening the economic crisis of these countries 
more and more from day to day. The people at the helm of affairs of the developed West have failed 
to solve the burning problems of sharpening economic crisis and growing unemployment. But in spue 
of this deepening economic crisis the military budgets of these countries have been going up 
from year to year. The colossal funds are being allotted for the manufacture of horrible weapons of 
human destruction every year while a vast number of human population are facing starvation and 
malnutrition. More than three million dollars which are being wasted for military preparations' if 
properly utilised can wipe out the backwardness of the world. While more than ten million children 
are facing starvation and semi-starvation, the developed countries arc wasting huge funds for military 
purposes. 
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It is high time that the developed countries should put an end to their suicidal v ad racn for 
acquiring devastating armaments. They should util^e their vast resources to build up a new world of 
peace, happiness and progress. The advancement of science and technoloj^ should be devoted for 
the prosperity and happiness of man and not for his destruction. The horrible experience of the 2nd 
world war should have dawned better sense among the people at the helm of affairs of the developed 
countries. 

Man is both animal and human, Man should rise above his animal nature and transform him as 
a real human being Humanism must be attained by man. Modern civilisation should be guided by 
the principle of humanism. Love for man and not hatred should be the guiding principle. 

Modern science and technology if properly harnessed can build up a new world of happiness and 
progress. If complete disarmament is achieved, the colossal funds of military budgets can be utilised 
for the total eradication of poverty, unemployment malnutrition, disease and decay of old age. All 
developed countries should unitedly declare war against disease and old age. Science should be devoted 
for the elimination of disease and decay of old age. 

The detente which has been established m Europe under the initiative of U.S.S R. has opened 
up the vista of a new era of peace and progress. The internecine armed clashes in the Middle East, 
Africa and South East Asia, engineered by the imperialists to keep up their influence in those regions 
for economic exploitation, should be stopped forthwith. 

The natural resources of the countries of these regions should be harnessed for the economic 
growth of these countries. The days of exploitation of one country by another should be no more. 

The crying need of the world today is everlasting peace and complete disarmament. The entire 
working people of the world should unitedly strive relentlessly for the establishment of lasting peace in 
this strife-torn globe. In this nuclear age if total disarmament is not attained then the danger of com¬ 
plete annihilation of the human race w’ll persist. The stockpile of nuclear sveapons is increasing from 
day to day and thus endangering the very existcnc'e of human civilisation. More and more countries 
are acquiring nuclear weapons at the risk of the destruction of the human race. All nuclear weapons 
should be dismantled without de’ay to save the human civilisation Nucleai energy should be utilised 
only for the benefit of mankind atd not fur his destruction. 

The unusual increase of the military budgets has deepened further the economic crisis of the 
developed countries. The dollar which was the dominating currency in the capitalist world has lost 
its prestige and is going down in its international value from year to year. Since the fuel crisis indus¬ 
trial recession has started in the developed western countries 1 he number of unemployed people is 
increasing in the developed West gradually. As the newly free countries are developing industrially, 
the developed Western countries are losing the market for exporting their industrial products. The 
growing unemployment has become now the burning problem of the Western countries. The con¬ 
tradictions of their economic system ha.s been sharpening the economic crisis of these countries more 
and more. The rivalry between USA, West Germany and Japan is deepening their economic crisis all 
the more. 

The developed Western countries do not want the developing and underdeveloped countries to 
grow and to achieve economic independence. They extend aid both economic and technological with 
string. They follow even now their old gun-boat policy to dominate over the ‘Third World’ countries. 
Their ncocolonial strategy has been to engineer armed conflicts among the newly free countries. 

Unity of the ‘Third World’ countries is urgently required for their development and progress. 
They are to pull their resources unitedly for their speedy growth and economic independence. If they 
cooperate with each other, they can attain prosperity and progress within a short period. 

The present world with developed science and technology should march forward to build up a 
new era of happiness, prosperity and progress for the entire mankind. 

Modern science can eradicate poverty, unemployment and all kinds of backwardness from the 
world if science is solely utilised for the welfare of man. It is indeed irony of fate that in spite of the 
colossal resources of the globe more than 50 per cent of the human population face acute poverty, starva¬ 
tion, half-starvation and malnutrition. If exploitation of man by man and nation by nation is completely 
eliminated, then the entire mankind may attain happiness, prosperity and progress. Exploitation is 
the real enemy of man. A new social order free from all kinds of exploitation is to be established. 

The day is not far off when the present worn-out unjust social order will be replaced by a new 
just .society based on scientific principles and free from all kinds of exploitation. A new human race 
Will emerge out of this social order with real happiness and prosperity. 
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COMMENTS 


NEW BUDGET 

It is really unfortunate that tlte Central Budget 
presented by the Finance Minister, Shri H.M. Patel 
has rudely shocked the people by belying their 
expectations. The budget has miserably failed to 
fulfil the election pledge of the Janata Party. It 
has not also reflected the policy projections included 
in the economic survey placed before the Parlia¬ 
ment just before the budget. The speeches of the 
Janata leaders aroused hopes among the people 
that their unparalleled sufferings due to unusual 
price rise of the essential commodities would be 
ameliorated after this budget. On the contrary it 
has let down the people by imposing new taxes 
which will push the price of the essential necessaries 
of life. 

The huge uncovered deficit of Rs. 1050 crores 
will surely bring about inflation leading towards 
price rise of the essential items. The Finance 
Minister increased the prices of coal and electricity 
by Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per tonnes and 2 paisa per unit 
respectively as well as a new special excise duty 
of 5 per cent of basic excise duty on all items in the 
central excise tariff and increased the general 
excise duty from 2 to per cent, as a result the 
cost of production of all manufactured goods will 
incieasc Tea, sugar, petrol, kerosine etc, were 
also included m the tax net. The prices of postal 
stationery were also raised. The increase of the 
compulsory deposit will hardly affect the middle 
income group people. The small and medium 
newspapers will be hard hit by the curbs on 
advertisement expenditure imposed by the budget. 

The total annual plan out-lay is Rs. 11646 
crores as against Rs. 9860 crores last year. Agricul¬ 
ture has been allotted Rs. 1754 crores, irrigation 
Rs. 1166 crores, minor irrigation Rs. 235 crores 
and power Rs. 2217 crores, steel Rs. 56.^ crores. 
for expansion programmes. The massive allocation 
for these essential items are the redeeming features 
of the budget. 

The public sector concerns achieved magnifleent 
performance by earning net profit of Rs. 239.59 
crores in 1976-77 as against Rs, 129.11 crores m 
the last year. 

The Finance Minister promised to fill the 
uncovered deficit by selling gold. No mention has 
been made about the abolition of sales tax and 
excise tax although promised by the Janata Party. 
No doubt he abolished the ‘Obnoxious Octroi’. 
Tax on the interest of Bank deposit were however 
abolisfied. 

The Finance Minister could arrange to mobilise 
resources by imposing tax on the rich farmers 
without imposing new tax on the essential items 
like power, coal, petrol etc. 


The budget gave more concessions to the big 
business, spared the affluent farmers and taxed the 
middle and lower classes for mobilising resources. 
As a result the price index of the essential neces¬ 
saries of life will soar up and the sufferings of the 
people will aggravate further. 

We appeal to the Finance Minister to recon¬ 
sider sympathetically for the withdrawal of the 
new taxes imposed on coal, electricity, petrol and 
advertisement etc., which will increase the price of 
the essential ncces.saries of life abnormally and thus 
cause unusual sufferings to the people. 

FOOD PRODUCTION 

The best efforts of the agro-scientists and agri¬ 
culturists, have made India almost self-sufficient 
in food. The food production of the country may 
be increased appreciably if the surplus lands are 
distributed among the landless cultivators on 
cooperative basis. 'I he worn-out land sjsiem 
should be reoriented scicntificallv to meet the 
pressing needs of the growing population. The 
cooperative farm.s .should be helped by the govern¬ 
ment With fertiliser, better seeds, modern agncul- 
tural implements, water suppK and marketing 
facilities. If the cultivators are aided with these 
help they will be able to produce bumper ciop to 
make India surplus in food- If the country becomes 
self-sujfficient in food and other agricultural 
products, then the economy will grow strong. 

All-out efforts should be made to modelni.so 
our agriculture scientifically. Modernised agricul¬ 
ture is the prime need of the country. Our agro- 
scientists and agriculturists arc cpiitc efficient to 
march in tune with the developed countsles. 

PRICE-RISE 

The price-rise of the essential commodities has 
not yet been controlled. 11 is going up from month to 
month causing unparaced sufferings to the common 
people. The plan announced recently by the Civil 
Supply Ministry’ to take over the productions of 
the essential items including the cercaks is howescr 
holding out good prospects for the people. It the 
plan is implemented in right earnest, then the 
price will surely come down and the suflenngs of 
the people will be ameliorated. 

All essential productions .should be taken over 
by the government without delay and distributed 
through the fair price shops or cooperative stores. 
The common people must be saved from the 
abnormal greed of the unscrupulous businessmen 
at any cost. The soaring piicc-nse of the essential 
necessaries of life has adversefy aflected the 
economy of the country. The common people 
can not afford to purchase the requisite quantity 
of essential items which are urgently reqtincdfor 
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their daily consumption, as a residt their health 
is also badly affected. The common people are 
unable to meet their both ends due to the sharpe* 
aing price rise. 

The Civil Supply Ministry deserves all-out 
cooperation of the people in fulfilling the declar^ 
](>lan of taking over and distributing the essential 
commodities at controlled price through the govern¬ 
ment-controlled agencies. The machinery of the 
Civil Supply should be streamlined at the Central 
and State level to eradicate the bottlenecks and 
bureaucratic sluggishness. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

Self-reliance should be the guiding principle of 
our economy. All-out efforts must be made to 
make India self-sufficient in food and industrial 
products India is rich in her resources both in 
men and material, which are to be harnessed 
scientifically to attain economic independence. We 
should not depend on foreign aid for our economic 
development. Aid is welcome no doubt if it is 
offered without any string. But unfortunately the 
imperialists extend their aid to the developing 
countries with the aim of interfering in the 
political and economic affairs ot these countries. 
The imperialists want to bring these newly free 
countries under their hegemony. they do not 
like the developing countries to grow and to 
achieve economic independence. Although most of 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have achieved political freedom, they are to carry 
on grim struggle to attain economic independence. 
They must guard against the machinations of the 
inernational monopolists to gain control over their 
economy. Ihehard-won freedom must be saved 
at any cost. They must not be victim of the new 
strategy of the imperialists. We must be conscious 
that the imperialists have not yet given up the 
policy ot exploiting the less developed countries 
with vast natural resources. 

DRINKING WATER 

Pure drinking water is the basic necessity of 
man. But unfortunately even m free India this 
is not yet available in many areas of India. The 
cities like Delhi and Calcutta even suffer from want 
of pure drinking water. The water supplied in 
these two great cities cause stomach troubles The 
people at the helm of affairs of these two leading 
cities should try their best to arrange supply of 
pure drinking water to improve the health of the 
citizens. 

The vast number of villages where there is no 
arrangement for the supply of drinking water 
should be provided with drinking water without 
delay. It is high time that the Union and State 
governments pay all-out attention to this vital 
problem of the citizens. 

The people of India must not be allowed to 
suffer for want of pure drinking water in any part 
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of the country. Resources should be mobilised to 
solve this basic problem of the people. Artange- 
ment must bt made to supply pure drinking water 
to the entire people. Pure drinking water will 
eliminate many causes of the stomach troubles 
and will improve the health of the nation. 

POWER SHORTAGE 

Power crisis has been a chronic problem in our 
country. Power is the basic item of all develop¬ 
ment and progress. The power shorta^ is hamper¬ 
ing the growth of industry and agriculture. The 
planners should have the vision that developing 
India would require so much quantity of power for 
development in future years. 

To-day India has attained the tenth position in 
the industrialised world and has also become self- 
sufficient in food. But India’s speedy development 
has been now slowed down due to power short¬ 
age. 

All-out efforts should be made to solve the 
power crisis by installing a chain of power plants 
in different parts of the country. The foreign ex¬ 
change reserves may be utilised for importing 
machineries of the plants. Requisite power genera¬ 
tion will enable India to step up productions in the 
field and the factory. Our “Bharat Heavy Elect!i- 
cals Ltd” is no doubt producing power plants. If 
its capacity of production is increased, then it will 
be able to supply the requisite number of power- 
plants for our country. 

The electrification of the rural areas of India is 
urgently required to attain prosperity and progress. 
Electric power will enable the cultivators to increase 
agricultural production. Requisite power supply 
will increase also industrial production. The growth 
of the country's economy will be accelerated if 
proper arrangement is made for more power genera¬ 
tion. The Union and State governments should 
take up this problem in right earnest to solve the 
power crisis without any delay. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The burning problem of India to-day is growing 
unemployment. In free India even to-day many 
million youths both educated and uneducated have 
been undergoing the acute sufferings of unemployed 
life. They are facing utter frustration. The unem¬ 
ployed find no future. If these vast number of 
unemployed people are harnessed for constructive 
purposes, then they can be turned into assets of the 
nation. 

The Prime Minister Shri Morarji Desai has 
however declared that within ten years the problem 
of unemployment shall be solved. Accoiding to 
the Prime Minister’s brilliant declaration, let the 
government take up a gigantic plan to arrange 
provision for these unfortunate unemployed. 

The government can engage a larM number of 
educated unemployed in the task of wiping oat 
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ilUtemcy from the country. It is indeed • national 
disgrace that even after thirty years of independence 
more then SO per cent of our population are still 
steeped in the darkness of illitm^acy. We should 
bMr in mind that education is essential for the 
proper functioning of democracy. The growth of 
the country can be accelerated if the entire people 
get the light of education. About two million 
educated unemployed may be entrusted with this 
great task. 

A chain of small and power-based cottage 
industries should be set up throughout the country 
to open avenues for the employment of u huge 
num^r of unemployed youths. 

In the runial areas if the land ceiling law is 
strictly implemented without delay and the surplus 
lands are distributed among the landless kishans 
on cooperative basis then a large number of un¬ 
educated youths will be provided. A net work of 
poultry, dairy, fishery and piggery should be set 
up on cooperative basts to provide a large number 
of unemployed youths The small irrigation pro¬ 
jects, road construction and house building wdrks 
should be taken up by the government on a big 
scale to give provision to the unemployed youths. 

The problem of unemployment should be tackled 
on a war-footing basis and must be solved at any 
cost withm a .short period. The vast numbci of 
unemployed people should be harnessed for the 
development and progress of the country. 

TURMOIL IN MIDDLE EAST 

The imperialists have succeeded to engineer 
disruption in the unity of the Arab world 1 hey 
have been able to draw some of the Arab countries 
into their orbit of influence. As the developed 
Western countries mainly depend on imported oil 
for energy, they want to regain their control over 
the vast oil resources of the Middle East flie im¬ 
perialists have been helping Israel with colossal 
funds and arms with the aim of establishing a^ain 
their hegemony over the Middle East 

Unfortunately some of the leading Middle East 
countries have deserted the United Front of the 
Arab World and joined the imperialists camp, as a 
result the Israel rulers have been emboldened enough 
to refuse to withdraw from their occupied territories. 
Israel has not changed its aggressive policy of 
grabbing the territories of the Arab countries 

The united bold stand of the Arab world to 
nationalise the oil resources and to raise the price 
of oil has pushed the developed Western countries 
into shortage culminating in acute economic 
crisis. The utter dependence of the developed 
West upon the oil resources of the developing 


countries has been nakedly exposed. With the aim 
of saving their countries from the sharpening fuel 
crisis, the rulers of the developed West have been 
desperately manoeuvring to create division in the 
unity of the Middle East countries. Their conspiracy 
has been successful to a great extent in winning 
over some Arab countries in their camp. The Arab 
world is to-day divided. The imperialists have got 
the opportunity to interfere in the political and 
economic affairs of the Middle Fast 

The restoration of unity is the crying need of 
the hour for the Arab countries. If they stand 
toother, they can achieve spectacular economic 
prosperity and progress within a short period with¬ 
out taking any help from the imperialist countries. 
They should realise that the imperialists can not 
want the growth of the developing countries and 
that they are always after their own benefit. The 
imperialists extend aid always with string and 
gradually will intcivenc in their political affairs. 
The imperialists have not at all changed their ex¬ 
ploiting character, fhey have taken up new 
strategy to cover up their aggressive character 

STORM IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 

The peace of South East Asia has been again 
disturbed by the armed conflict between the two 
socialist countries. Vietnam and Cambodia Both 
the countries fought heroically suie by side against 
the imperialist aggressors foralcngtime and ulti¬ 
mately forced the imperialists to quit. The magni- 
ficent sagas of the heioic fight of Vietnam and 
Cambodia have been a source of inspiration to all 
freedom loving people of the woild. 

ft IS all the mote unlortuuato that two socialist 
countries who had been the lorclibearcrs ol a long 
drawn grim anti-iniperialist struggle, arc now fight¬ 
ing with each other I heir dispute should be set¬ 
tled through peaceful negotiation across the tabic. 
The leaders of both countries should not forget that 
the imperialists arc seeking an opportunity to stage 
a come-back in South l ast Asia to spread their 
sphere of influence. 

It IS really regrettable that Vietnam’s pioposai 
for peaceful settlement has been rejected by Cam¬ 
bodia. ft IS unbecoming of a socialist country 
like Cambodia to resort to aggressive policy, fhe 
fight between two socialist countries will embolden 
the imperialists to intervene in their affairs The 
leaders of Cambodia should accept the offer of 
Vietnam for peace without any delay. The peace 
of South East Asia must be upheld at any cost. 
The development and progress of these two coun¬ 
tries should not be hampered by their armed con¬ 
flict. The task of national construction should 
not be jeopardised by the clashes. 
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SAGAS OF IMMORTAL MARTYRS 


BHAGAT SINGH 

1 am the great rebel, 

I am the rebel eternal, 

I raise my head beyond world 
High ever erect and along. 

—Kazi Nazrul Islam 

Bhagat Singh with his undaunted heroism, 
inflexible fortitude, perseverance and fidelity, can 
be said to be the ideal revolutionary of Naznil’s 
dream. He has become a legendary figure and a 
symbol of revolution. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 
his “Discovery of India” said about him, “Bhagat 
Singh did not become popular because of his act of 
terrori.sm, but because he seemed to vindicate, for 
the moments’ the honour of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
through him of the nation. He became a symbol. 
The act was forgotten, the symbol remained and 
within a few months each town and village of the 
Punjab and to a lesser extent the rest of India re¬ 
sounded with his name. The popularity that the 
man achieved was some thing amazing.” But to 
say that he became a symbol of revolution and 
inspiration to the future revolutionaries simply 
because he took revenge of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
murder is an under-estimate of the great hero, and 
missing the greatest ideal he held dear to his heart. 
Bhagat Singh was in fact the precursor of socialism 
in an active manner in India and to spread the 
gospel of Socialism was the principal motto of his 
life. The Hindustan Republican Association, 
founded by Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Sachindra Nath 
Bakshi, Ramprasad Bismil, Jogesh Chandra Chat- 
teijee and others, was renamed as the Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association, when the party 
came under Bhagat Singh’s control. Bhagat Singh 
made the court his forum to state the purpose of 
Revolution. This is in essence the dictum of 
socialism. He wanted to change the order of things 
which was based on manifest injustice, to stop the 
exploitation of the labourers who were the real 
producers of wealth and ultimately to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. His sole purpose 
he said was to “make the deaf hear and to give the 
heedless a timely warning that a veritable storm 
was in the offing. To understand Bhagat Singh’s life 
we must realise his role as a crusader for socialism, 
and his uncompromising love of freedom which die 
thought as the birthright of every individual. In 
his life we find an echo of Balgangadhar Tilak’s 
principles and thought. By the sacrifice of Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues on the altar of mother¬ 
land as incense, the people had been roused to the 
tyranny and injustice of a foreign government, as 
Sukhdev said ; ‘We wanted to infuse revolutionary 


ideals and tactics in the public and the expression' 
of such ideas looked more glorified from the motdll 
of one who stands on the gallows for the cause”. 

Bhagat Singh was born on September 28,1909, 
in a family of patriots. Kis uncle Ajit Singh was 
the founder of the Bharatmata Society which consist¬ 
ed such eminent persons as members like Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Lala Hardyal, Sufi Ambaprasad and 
Risen Singh-Bhagat Singh’s father. Ajit Singh and 
Lala Lajpat Rai were extradited in 190^ in Burma. 
The formative period of his youth saw such great 
happenings as the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, revolu¬ 
tion of the Babbar Akaii Dal and above all the 
great Kakori Train Robery resulting in the martyr¬ 
dom of Ramprasad Bismil and others. 

From the factual side his life may be divided 
into three different stages -murder of Saunders on 
December 15, 1928, throwing of bombs and 
leaflets in the Central Assembly Hall on April 8, 
1929, and finally his trial and famous utterances 
resulting in his martyrdom on March 23, 1931. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was heading a massive demons¬ 
tration in Lahore on October 30, 1928, against the 
all-white Simon Commission. As he stood by the 
roadside in front of thousands of demonstrators, 
he was assaulted and beaten on the chest with a 
baton by a young English officer without any pro¬ 
vocation. It was a shock to the people of India that 
a leader of the Lalaji could be so brutally stature of 
treated. The assault resulted ultimately in Lala 
Lajpat Rai's death on November 17, 1928. The 
revolutionaries of the Hindustan Socialist Republic¬ 
an Association took a vow of avenging Lalaji’s 
death. In the beginning, it was decided to kill 
Supdt. Scott but later the target became Saunders. 
On December 15, 1928, Saunders attended by Head 
Constable Channan Singh came out from his office. 
As soon as his motor cycle came on the road, Siva- 
ram Rajguru opened fire on Saunders. The party 
then tried to escape and entered D. A. V. College. 
But Channan Singh pursued the men even there. 
Chandra Shekhar Azad then was forced to open 
fire on the Head Constable who was injured and 
later expired. As the government was making 
every effort to trace the culprits the revolutionaries 
went underground. Bhagat Singh shaved off his 
beard and travelled to Calcutta. Durgabhabi, wile 
of Bhagabaticharan, accompanied him posing as his 
wife. 

Next programme of action was soon decided. 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta was to throw 
a bomb and leaflets in the Central Assembly Hall. 
This happened on April 8^ 1929. The notorious 
Public Safety Bill which provided for detention of 
revolutionaries without tnal and forteiture of prOf, 
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pnty was under discussion. Pandit Motiial Nehru 
tfuntingiy named it as “Public Danger Act." Sud¬ 
denly, when the speaker was on the point of giving 
a ruling on the bill, two bombs came down from 
the visitors' gallery one after the other. Leaflets 
on behalf of the H. S, R. A. were also dropped. The 
two youngmen could have escaped but they refused 
and kept on shouting “Long live Revolution. Down 
with Imperialism." 

The purpose behind this episode was evidently 
to propagate the ideology of socialism. This had 
been made abundantly clear from the famous 
dtterances of Bhagat Singh during his trial. "Re¬ 
volution is the inalienable right of mankind. Etcc- 
dom is the imperishable right of all. . Labour is the 
ultimate sustainer of society. Sovereignty of the 
people is the ultimate destiny of the workers”. 

In another place the statement adds "The capi¬ 
talist exploiters squander millions on their whims. 
These terrible inequalities and forced di-sparity of 
diances are heading to world chaos. The present 
order of society is merry-making on the hrink.s of 
a volcano and innocent children of exploiters and 
no less than the millions of the exploited arc walk¬ 
ing on the edge of a dangerous precipice.” The whole 
statement speaks of unbound faith in the cause 
and indomitable courage of the heroes to make 
aacriflee for the cause. "For these ideals and for 
this faith we shall welcome any suffering to which 
we may be condemned.” The leaflets dropped in 
the Assembly Hall on behalf of the H. S. R. A. 
stated, “while protesting against the Public Safety 
and the Trades Disputes Bills and the callous 
murder of Laia Lajpat Rai, on behalf of the help* 
less Indian masses we want to emphasise the les.<son 
often repeated by history, that it is easy to kill the 
individuals but none can kill the (dea.s. Great cm- 
pires crumbled, but the ideas survived. 

Initally a case was filed on June 26, 1929, against 
six accused—-Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev, Rajgurii, Jatin 
Das, Chandra Shekhar Azad and Bhagabati Charan. 
The latter two were absconders. Bhagat Singh 
and Batukeshwar Dutta were sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation of life for throwing of bombs in the Assembly 
Hall. From there Bhagat ^ingb was taken to 
Lahore for Saunder's murder case. A special tribu¬ 
nal was set up to conduct the trial. The revolu¬ 
tionaries dissociated them from the trial because 
they held that “No vakil, no dalil and no appeal”, 
set up of the tribunal rendered the proceedings a 
mete mockery. The tribunal sentenced all the three 
to death in their judgement delivered on October 7. 
1930. Originally, it was proposed to hang them on 
the 24tb March, 1931, but the bureaucracy, fearing 
intervention of Mahatma Gandhi advanced the date 
to the 22nd March. But all the t.hrce were executed 
on the evening of the 23rd March and their bodies 
were taken in a truck surreptitiously to Ferozepur. 
There without proper cremation the bodies were 
consigned to the Sutlez. The nearby villagers came 


to know of it, salvaged the half-burnt bodies and 
cremated them properly. 

Tt is the teaching of history: and thi.s is the 
message of Humanity that tyrants have tried but 
they never succeeded in repressing the natural love 
of Freedom of Man. It gained in strength through 
successive generations and has risen finally to over¬ 
throw the oppressors for good. This i.s best illus¬ 
trated by the supreme sacrifices of the great martyrs 
like Bhagat Singh. The foreign government could 
easily kill the individuals but their life story had 
been a never failing polar star to guide the path of 
revolutionaries in the freedom struggle and lead 
them to victory. 

GOPI MOHAN SAHA 

Charles Augustan Tegart, the then Commis¬ 
sioner of Calcutta attained much notoriety and was 
the most hated man of the revolutionaric.s. He 
suffered from a deep-seated anti-Indian leelings 
and used to derive saddistic pleasure by putting 
youngmen under his custody to all sorts of inhuman 
torture. Towards the end of the First World War, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to kill him and 
another attempt was made on the 12th of January, 
1924, by Gopi Mohan Saha. Gopimohan Saha was 
the son of Bijay Kumar Saha and belonged to 
Srirampur. He was a student of Hooghly Vidhya 
Mandir. But unfortunately, as was in the case of 
Khudirara, it turned to be a case of mistaken 
identity as he killed a European trader E-day, 
bearing unusual similarity of appearance with 
Tegart. But his daring courage in taking up the 
challenge of removing the enemy was undeniable 
and evoked great admiration of Deshbandhu Chit- 
taranjan Das. Copi Mohan Saha was executei! on 
March 1, 1924. 

RAHAMATULLA 

Revolution declared by the Singapore 5th Light 
Infantry in 1915 was one of the notable open re¬ 
bellions. The waves of February 1915 rebellion 
in India, during the First World War, organised 
by Rashbehari Basu influenced the minds of the 
soldiers ail around and the workers of Malaya 
State Guide—a branch of the Infantry, also revolted. 
But although this revolution was of lesser gravity, 
both the revolutions occurring at the same time, 
assumed great importance, usual orders were passed 
on the soldiers of this unit for giving up resolution¬ 
ary activities. But they refused to obey and began 
to help the revolutionaries. As a result of these 
activities they were court martialled before the 
Army. Tribunal for breach of discipline. They 
were also charged with causing revolution and 
joining revolutionary movement. Havilder Rahama- 
tulla, who was one of the five soldiers arrested, 
bailed from Halwara in Ludhiana. He was shot dead 
on March 27, 191S, in Singapore jail according to 
the verdict of the Army Tribunal. 
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The Flame of a Candle 


SARDAR BHAGAT SINGH 

SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 
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The whole of India went wild wiwn the people 
beard how brutally Bhagat Singh and his comrades 
were murdered. I he general expectation was that 
the execution would be cancelled. But when all on 
a sudden the news was received that all the three 
young men had been hanged, the grief which stirred 
the country from one end to the other, had no 
limit. 

The Congress was to meet at Karachi on the 
24th March, under the shadow of a calamity. 
There were demonstrations against Gandhi and black 
flags were shown to him. It was for the first time 
in the history of the Congress that a resolution had 
to be adopted praising the courage and self-sacrifice 
of Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades Sukbdev 
and Rajguru. 

He has been described by Subhasb Chandra as 
“the .symbol of the new awakening among the 
youths”. He was the father of the Nau Jowan 
Bharat Sabha and died the death of a martyr. The 
fearlessness with which he courted death evoked 
inspiration among the youths. 

“Gandhi put forward the request for elemcncy 
in a half-hearted way...for his hatred of violence 
was so acute that it inhibited him from pressing the 
case of Bhagat Singh”, said Michael Edwardes. But 
Bhagat Singh denied any such charge against him 
and said that he was never a terrorist. The 
following statement* of Bhagat Singh drafted for 
young political prisoners will illustrate his views in 
this respect: 

“Our movement is passing through a very 
important phase at present. After a year’s fierce 
struggle some definite proposals regarding constitu¬ 
tional reforms have been formulated by the Round 
Table Conference and the Congress leaders have 
been invited to give their help if they think it 
desirable in the circumstances to call oiST the move¬ 
ment.... 

“The thing that 1 wanted to point out was that 
compromise was an essential weapon which has to 
be weilded every now and then as the struggle 

•Published in “The People”, March 29, 1931. 


develops. But the thing that we must keep before 
us is the ideal of the movement. We must always 
maintain a clear note of the aim and what we bate 
in the moderates is the shallowness of their ideas. 

“There is very gi eat probability of my being 
misunderstood on this subject. Apparently I have 
acted like a terrorist. But I am not a terrorist. 1 
am a revolutionary who has got such definite ideas 
of a fighting programme as is being discussed here. 
Some might accuse me like Ramprasad Bismii of 
having been subjected to a sort of reaction in the 
condemned cell, which is not true. I have got same 
zeal...! am convinced we cannot gain anything 
through these methods. Here bomb-throwing is 
not only useless but some time harmful”. 

In the manife.sto of the Hindusthan Socialist 
Republican Army published in January 1930, it was 
said that “the revolutionaries believe that the 
deliverance of their country will come through 
revolution”. What is meant by “revolution” then ? 
In answer to this Bhagat Singh said in bis statement 
before the Court that “revolution does not necess¬ 
arily involve sanguinary strife nor is there any place 
in it for individual vendetta. It is not the cult of 
the bomb and the pistol. By revolution we mean 
that the present order of things, which is based on 
manifest injustice, must change”. 

In course of his statement he said—“Freedom 
is an imperishable birth right of all”. It was there¬ 
fore a cruel injustice to deprive a nation from her 
right of freedom. Bhagat Singh and his comrades 
wanted to rouse the people from their slumber and 
make them conscious of their inalienable right. 
They thought they could bring back the lost cons¬ 
ciousness of the nation only by giving it a jolt. 

Immolation and self-sacrifice were deemed to be 
the means. Jatin Das sacrificed his life before the 
altar of freedom and so did Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev 
and Rajguru. “At the altar of revolution we have 
brought our youth as an incense”. Said Bhagat 
Singh. His life burned like the flame of a candle, 
the flame that illumined the country against the 
shadow of tyranny and exploitation. 

“The popularity that the man achieved was 
(Contd. on page 23) 
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Frtswitatton of Victory Onler to Leonid Brezhnev 


MOSCOW^ February 20: The hiKbest Soviet 
tbiTiiary order, the Victory Order, was presented 
tpdi^ in the Kremlin to the General Secretary of 
the^SU Central Committee, President of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, Chairman of the USSR 
Defence Council, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Leonid Brezhnev. He has been conferred this award 
for the great contribution to the victory of the 
Soviet people and its Armed Forces in the Great 
Patriotic War, for outstanding services in consolidat' 
ing the country’s defence potential, for working 
out and consistently implementing the Soviet State’s 
foreign policy of peace that reliably ensures the 
country’s development in the conditions of peace. 

Tt is deeply symbolical and natural that this 
presentation takes place on the eve of the 60th 
anniversary of the Soviet Army and Navy, said 
Mikhail Suslov, Member of the Political Bureau 
and Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
presenting the award to Leonid Brezhnev. “Over 
many years your life was inseparably connected with 
the glorious history of the Armed Forces, In their 
ranks you have covered as an active army political 
officer, by the roads of the fronts of the Great 
Patriotic War, their entire fiery path from the diffi¬ 
cult beginning to the victorious end. You partici- 
cipated in the, bloody battles on the legendary 
Malaya, Zemlya in the battles for the Ukraine and 
the Caucasus, for the liberation of Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, Czechoslovakia. Always being at the 
frontline, among the soldiers, showing the example 
of unbending staunchness and courage you inspired 
them to heroic deeds for the glory of the Soviet 
motherland.’* 

You know well the dear price of the victory that 
has been won, the greatest value of peace for our 
people and all peoples of the world, Mikhail Suslov 
said, addressing Leonid Brezhnev. “Your voice, the 
voice of the man who has passed through the cruci¬ 
ble of the war sounds with particular strength and 
ardour in the persistent, uncompromised struggle 
for durable peace on earth which the Soviet Union 
is conducting on the international arena together 
with fraternal socialist countries and other peace 
forces. At the same time, as the General Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU and the 
Chairman of the Defence Council, you, Leonid 


Ilyich, always showed and are showing truly Leni¬ 
nist concern for reliable protection of our socialist 
society, for strengthening the Soviet Armed Forces 
standing guard over peace and security of the coun¬ 
try. And the fact that a whole generation of the 
Soviet people grew up without knowing the horrors 
of war is also a great victory of the Party and the 
people. And outstanding contribution to this has 
been made by you, dear Leonid Ilyich.’’ 

Speaking in reply, Leonid Brezhnev said: “Ac¬ 
cepting this award I think, above all, about my com¬ 
bat friends, about soldiers, sailors, officers, generals. 
1 recall all people with whom 1 passed through 
the war, with whom we came to victory. Victory 
has become the greatest achievement of our people. 
The entire people, young and old, was overjoyed 
on May 9, l‘>45. And immediately our Party, the 
Soviet Government, put on the order of the day the 
task of durable peaceful settlement called upon to 
draw the line under the war that has been ended.” 

“It took, however, huge efforts to consolidate 
the victory that was won at extremely dear price. 
It look three decades to ensure that inviolability 
of the po.st-war frontiers is recognised by Europe, 
as well as by the United States and Canada. And 
this precisely is, essentially, consolidation of the 
victory’s results." 

“Our Parly, our people were, are and will always 
be dedicated to the cause of peace. Safeguarding 
peace means to us protection of socialism, protec¬ 
tion of the glorious future of entire mankind” 
Leonid Brezhnev .stressed. He said that the Soviet 
Union, consolidating its Armed Forces, does not 
exceed the actual requirement of its security and 
security of its socialist friends. “If detente conti¬ 
nues, if other states are ready for disarmament, we 
shall not lag behind. We look steadily, consistently 
and ever more actively with every year for the ways 
to settle this problem, up to the most radical way, 
general and complete disarmament.” 

Leaders of the CPSU and the Soviet State, pro¬ 
minent military commanders, veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War who attended the presentation cere¬ 
mony congratulated warmly Leonid Brezhnev on 
the highest military award. 


Thy time ie oar time and Thy harden la onr own, 

and life and death are bnt Thy breath playing npon the eternal sea of life, 

Let ns not wear onr hearts away picking small help and taking slow 
count of friends* 

Let ns know more than all else that than art with ns and we are Thine 
for ever. 


—Tagore 
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Biography of Leonid 
Brezhnev to be 
published in India 


Indian readers will soon be able to read 
the biography of Leonid Brezhnev in English, 
thanks to the efforts of “Pergatnon Press”, a 
leading British publishing house. The Indian 
publishers of the book entitled ‘‘Brezhnev, 
A Short Biography” are Allied Publishers, 
New Delhi. 

Leonid Brezhnev is known the world over 
as the architect of detente. His recent pro¬ 
posal for a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty is a great contribution towards a peace¬ 
ful future of the world. Besides, he is a senior 
statesman who has been known to the world 
for so many years. 

The book will tell the Indian reader how 
deeply Leonid Brezhnev corresponds to the 
Soviet society and how this society has made 
it possible for a worker to become the Head 
of State. 



The Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers Mr. I.V. Arkhipov's visit to India 


Mr. Arkhipov arrived at New Delhi on 25-2-1978. He was 
received at the airport by his Indian Co-Chairman of the joint 
Commission, the Eictemal Affairs Minister, Mr. Atal Bihari Vajpayee. 

During his visit to India, Mr. Arkhipov, who is Co-Chairman 
on the Soviet side, took part in the 4th meeting of the Soviet-Indiaa 
Joint Commission for Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 

Mr. Arkhipov also participated in the inauguration of the 
Third Blast Furnace of the Bokaro Steel Plant by the President of 
India, Shri N. Sanjiva Reddy, on February 26, 1978. The ope ning of 
the Third Blast Furnace marked the completion of the 1.7 million-tonne 
first stage construction of Bokaro Steel Plant. 

Bio-data : 

Mr, Ivan Vasilyevich Arkhipov was born in 1907 and graduated 
in Mechanical Engineering. After graduation he worked for some 
time at steel plants, starting as a foreman and rising to the position of 
Chief Mechanic. From 1943 to 1951, I.V. Arkhipov held the post of 
Deputy Minister ot Non-Ferrous Metallurgy and Deputy Minister of Metallurgical Industries. From 
1951 to 1953. he was Fir.si Deputy Minister of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. Then Mr. Arkhipov had a 
long record of diplomatic service and after that worked as First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. In 1974 Mr. Arkhipov was appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

He is a Member of the CPSU Central Committee, Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet and a 
Hero of Socialist Labour. He has been to India before. 








The Vietnamese Prime M^ister's visK to India 


Mr. Pham Van Dong, Prime Minister of Viet 
Nam, arrived at New Delhi on 24.2.78 on a week- 
long State visit. He was given a very warm welcome 
at the airport by our Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, 
and his senior colleagues. The Vietnamese Prime 
Minister made this trip to discusss with the Indian 
leaders the assistance and co-operation that could 
be available to Viet Nam. It may be recalled that 
in the second week of February, our Deputy 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Samarcndra Kundu, 
paid a visit to Viet Nam for reviewing the possible 
areas of co-operation between the two countries. 

Mr. Pham Van Dong emphasised solidarity and 
cooperation between the Indian and Vietnamese 
people which he said “will surely make a positive 
contribution to the growth of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment to the cause of peace and national indepen¬ 
dence, democracy and social progress in this region 
and the world ever,’* 

India and Vietnam signed a string of agreements 
binding the two countries in a cooperative endea¬ 
vour covering varied fields, such as science and 
tecbonology, cultural exchange, grant of credits, 
agricultural research and trade and economic 
cooperation. 

The following curriculum vitae of Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong bespeaks his pre-eminent role in 
his country's liberation struggle and later consolida¬ 
tion and reconstruction. 

CURRICULUM VITAE 
OF PRIME MINISTER PHAM VAN DONG 

—Born in 1906, in the Southern Part of Viet 
Nam. 

—Engaged in revolutionary activities since 192S. 

—One of the close comrade-in-arms of President 
HO CHI MINH. 

—Over the past SO years, has been continuously 
struggling for the independence of the Nation, 
the reunification of the Fatherland and the 
happiness of the Vietnamese people. 

—Member of the National Liberation Committee 
during the August 1945 Revolution. 



-Representative of the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam in the 
Southern Part of Central Viet Nam during the 
First Resistance War. 

-Deputy Prime Minister from 1949 to 1955, 
and Prime Minister since 1955. 

-Head of the Delegations of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam to the Fontainbleau 
Conference in 1946, to the Geneva Conference 
in 1954 and to the Bangdung Conference in 
1955. 

-Member of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Viet* 
Nam. 
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President Bakr's Speech 

DELIVERED ON .THE 

15th Anniversary of Iraq's Fabruary Revolution 

and 

8th Anniversary of The Popular Army 

On the 8th February last, there was country-wide celebration to mark Iraq's 
15th anniversary of the February 8 Revolution and the 8th anniversary of me 
popular army. 

Comrade Ahmed Hassan Al-Bahr, Deputy Secretary-General of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party, President of the Republic of Iraq and Gommander-in-Ghief of 
the Armed Forces Gen. Saddam Hnssein, Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party and R.C.G. Vice-Chairman watched a major parade 
of 50,000 men of the Popular Army at al-Mathanna Airport. 


The President Bakr delivered a historic speech 
on that occasion. Following is the text of that 
speech : 

“The anniversary we are observing today is 
one so dear and near to our hearts. It is the anni¬ 
versary of the Revolution of February g. 1%.'!, 
when revolutionary elements of the broad masses 
and of the armed forces blended under the banner of 
your Leader Party, the Arab Baath Socialist Parly, 
to carry out that gallant Revolution which stands 
out in the history of our coimtry and oiu* nation. 
Two years ago today, we assembled at this place 
to observe the same anniversary and review, for 
the first time, the unity of the Popular .Army. We 
arc here now to review them once again. Here in 
Baghdad 50,000 fighters arc parading today with 
thousands more parading in other governorstes. 

“The Popular Army has increased in numbers, 
experience and enthusiasm, it has become today a 
militant revolutionary organisation and a powerful 
prod to the armed forces. It goes on advancing, as 
does everything else in our country, in the shade, 
of the revolution and under the banner of its great 
Party, the Arab Baath Socialist Party. Ybur Re¬ 
volution, which has now proudly and vigorously 
entered its lOih year is expanding in horizon, and 
is deepening its course with a high degree of zest, 
determination and consistent scientific revolutionary 
orientation. A great many of the hopes and long¬ 
ings to which the masses have aspired in the years 
of bitter struggle, have become now, under the 
Revolution, facts of life inspiring pride among the 
people. With Allah's help we will go jq treading 
this course with confidence and strength. 


“This high spirit of principles, together with 
the consistency marking the July 17 Revolution 



and originally bestowed by the piinciples and re¬ 
volutionary originality of the principles of the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party, has become a distinct land¬ 
mark. It acquires its urgency today, as it did in 
the past, not only from the sense of the national 
need for a comprehensive and steady line illuminat¬ 
ing to the people the path of everyday struggle in 
the process of the national building but mso in 
terms of the pressing Pan-Arab need for steady 
principles and clearcut attitudes which do not 
change when curbs are encountered or when winds 
blow. Such principles are needed to light up the 
road of the Arab nation in the potracted struggle 
against Zionism and imperialism’'. 
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. , *^Our Arab nation i» now passing through critical 
a44 exacting stage where wha:t» needed is to say 
the truth, the whole truth, and point out the road 
with clarity.lt is absolutely inadmissible to mix up 
the cards or obscure the facts, as by so doing we 
will only become still weaker and lose more/’ 

• “We have defined with candidness and clarity 
our positions vis-a-vis the current run of events in 
the Arab homeland and suffered and continue to 
suffer in this way a great deal of pain. We have 
condemned the visit which President Sadat has 
made to the occupied territories and regarded 
it as a grave tresspass on the rights, dignity and 
future of the Arab nation; a departure from the will 
of the Nation and a source of great danger to the 
Nation's aspirations of liberation and progress. At 
the same time, we made a point of noting that the 
main ills do no lie exclusively in this trip and that, 
it was wrong to single it out as such to the neglect 
of the other serious aspects which, between them, 
constitute the main factors responsible for the ob¬ 
taining Arab conditions. 

For years on end, we have warned of the conse¬ 
quences of proceeding along the path of conipro- 
misc settlement. In this we would use all media of 
persuasion and were prompted irt this by the .sense 
of responsibility. We have said over and over again 
that the compromise settlement course is not a 
political school of thought nor an act of political 
expediency and flexibility. Rather, it is a well- 
integrated course ranging ideological, political, mili¬ 
tary and economic levels and extending over all 
local, pan-Arab and international arenas. Wc said 
too that treading this path in the present circum¬ 
stances constitutes--by reason of the tilting of the 
balance of power in favour of the Zionist enemy 
and his dose ally, American imperialism—an act 
of backing down from nationalist rights and from 
the goals that describe liberation and progress. In 
effect, it means proceeding gradually along the 
impcriaiist-Zionist-rcactionary line. This is because 
compromise settlement in the present circumstances 
is the alter ego of, and cover for, counterrevolution 
and imperialist influence. It is a grave mistake to 
draw a dividing line between the two. 

“We have repeatedly impressed upon our Arab 
brothers the fact that our way out from this debacle 
docs not lie in concentrating on re.sults to the ex¬ 
clusion of causes, nor in bringing strictures on one 
single aspect while holding on to the rest of the 
chain. The thing we need most is to do some 
honest souFsearching and reflect over the past 
number of years, side by side with adopting a con¬ 
sistent line of struggle on all political, economic, 
military and conceptual fields. What we need, too, 
is mobilise all progressive Arab forces and all forces 
of good, basing them on an explicit and clear-cut 
programme in which there sh^l be no room for 
ambiguity, manoeuvrings, retreats or tight-rope 


walking and ttot everyone of us should shouldmr. 

wsposibilities in accordance with the means at: 
ms disposal. Surely, replying by temporary out¬ 
bursts or by half measures stands no chance of 
produang fresh conclusive results; in the final 
a^ysis, the sole beneficiary will be none other 
than imperialism, Zionism and those trailing be- 
hmd the capitulationist policies. 

“We have advanced this opinion of ours with 
great clarity, sense of responsibility and fort^ar- 
ance. Wc offered to cooperate with our brothers 
for attaining a common programme assuring, at 
least, a minimum of the requirements for .sustained 
struggle along the road of liberation. But it is with 
deep chagrin and sorrow that we find ourselves 
compelled to say that acts of manoeuvring conti¬ 
nue to ^ the practice, thus causing opportunities 
of meaningful nationalist work to slip through the 
hands of the Nation. Those who have trodden the 
path of compromise, thereby undermining the posi¬ 
tion of the nation, continue to persist on the adop¬ 
tion of this line. Some of them would like us to go 
their way and pursue their feeble, even deviationist 
policies whose detriment to the Nation and to the 
sacred cause of the Nation has been fully demonst¬ 
rated. 

At the same time, they do not want to subscribe 
to the meaningful nationalist line dictated by 
nationalist interests-thc line that enhances the 
capabilities of the nation, reinforces its positions 
and builds up the solid foundations for pursuing 
the struggle for liberation at whatever cost. 

“With (he candidness of man of principle, we 
hereby declare that we shall have no part of those 
policies which brought the Arab Nation to the 
present abyss no matter what difficulties wc might 
encounter as a result of this line. The question is 
not one of appeasing or being soft, but rather one 
bearing on the de.stiny and rights of this nation as 
well as on the destiny of the Arab liberation move¬ 
ment. It IS history and the Arab nation which will 
judge us. and all others, by what we say or do. 

“We have communicated to our brothers the 
basis which, in our opinion, should form the 
progressive pan-Arab front. We outlined this in 
the charter wc had drawn up. Further, in our 
message to President Boumedienne, we underlined 
a number of essential points which wc judged as 
being crucial in this respect. The first point relates 
to the position assumed by the Syrian regime on 
the trend towards the compromise settlement-a 
trend that has led to the existing state of backslide 
and collapse in the Arab situation and of which 
Sadat’s Irip to occupied Palestine wa.s only a 
national sequence. The second point has to do 
with the attitude of the Syrian regime towards 
conditions in Lebanon and the extent to which it 
is prepared to adopt practical and concrete 
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acamea bolstering tite Palestine Resistitnce and 
Ihe Lebanese Patriotie Movefnat in a nanner 
eonsolidating the uiutp and stability of Lebanon 
and safeguarding its Arab character. 

The third point pertains to the preparedness 
of the Syrian regime to admit Iraqi forces as well 
as other Arab forces from the rest of the parties 
to progressive Arab front. Such forces, once 
deploy^ on the Syrian front, shall provide a 
concrete guarantee to the political line opposed to 
the imperialist and Zionist conspiracies; such a line 
may no longer consist merely of verbal political 
manifestations with no relevance in practice. 

For so many years now, our solid and principled 
attitudes have been made the target of campaigns 
of slanders and distortion. The Forces which fear 
commitment to nationalist principles and to 
straightforward talking, never encounter militant 
struggles face to face; they only move in circles 
and concoct fabrications which they then spread 
cither directly or through their agents. We have 
suffered a lot in this way and do not fear suffering 
more of this kind in the fhture. 

**Some have argued that by sticking to its points 
of departure, Iraq simply seeks to dodge its 
nationalist responsibilities. Now, what is it that 
Iraq wants to dodge ? Is it perhaps participation 
in the actual battle 7 

“Our reply to such peoples and to all others 
colluding with them is that the brave army of Iraq 
has discharged its duty in full in the October war. 
It fought side by side with those who, right up 
to the eve of the war, were engaged in a campaign 
of defamation and slanders against Iraq. Further 
in May 1976, some of our brothers asked us to 
deploy forces on the Syrian to reinforce the Syrian 
Arab army in facing up to probable dangers and in 
preparing for combat. 

On the basis of specific undertaking, including 
in the forefront the abandonment by the Syrian 
regime of the policy of compromise, we responded 
to the call and gave assent to the flexible pro¬ 
gramme presented to us. Accordingly we at once 
took steps to move our forces to frontiers. But 
the Syrian regime reneged on the undertaking it 
had made only a few days before. It even moved 
up some of its forces to face ours as if the Iraqi 
forces were a foreign invading army. At the same 
time, the Syrian regime dispatched forces to 
Lebanon to slay the Palestine Resistance and the 
Lebanese Patriotic Movement and multiply the 
devastation and tragedies suffered by the enduring 
people of Lebanon. 

“In the wake of the Sadat’s trip, we issued an 
invitation for the establishment of a real front 
where military, economic and political commit- 


ii|enta are defined on and pi'aeUeaibaria 

eoidbrnungto our own principles and ourown 
ethics, as Arabs, and underwriting our rights as a 
Nation. Instead of responding to that caii, fahrl* 
cations began to be propagated about Iraq and its 
intents. So we have even gone to the extent of 
employing their hired information media to propag* 
ate the fadse notion that Iraq was evading its pan- 
Arab responsibilities because it feared ^th its 
home conditions arid its neighbours. 

“Home conditions in Iraq are today strong 
than at any time in the past. The Revolution has 
created a strong, united Iraqi society which none 
can barm. It is known to ail that, when some 
years ago, elements of sedition and subversion 
operated in Iraq and when our relations with our 
neighbours were just bad, we still hurled ourselves 
into the October war with a great deal of courage 
and combat capabilities. It is therefore conceivable 
that we should now feel unable to discharge our 
nationalist responsibilities at a moment when Iraq 
has attained a high degree of power ? Iraq—let 
everybody listen well—fears nobody. When it 
resolves to fight the battle of honour for liberating 
the occupied Arab territories, it is quite capable 
of defending its own sacred soil along with 
discharging its duty in recovering the occupied 
Arab territories at one and the same time and with 
equal vigor. 

“Our Armed Forces are in a position to 
discharge their national and pan-Arab duties 
together. These brave fighters of the Popular Army 
constitute an added striking force to the Iraqi 
Array, a force that holds on to its guns in every 
comer of Iraq. The illustrious people of Iraq, 
the children of the mighty July Revolution, are all 
capable of taking up arms in defence of their home¬ 
land and their sovereignty while struggling on 
behalf of their nation. We fear nobody and we 
evade no duty. We are men of principle which 
we will never relinquish in the market of lies and 
fabrications. What we wish others to show is 
truthfulness, meaningfulness and consistencv. It 
is by such attitudes that the nation can be delivered 
from its present conditions and placed on course 
leading to power and victory. 

“The circumstances through which our Nation 
is now passing have regrettably created imprecise, 
even over hasty assessments on the part of certain 
elements in the region or on the international level. 
True, existing conditions in the Arab region give the 
appearance of weakness and disintegration, some¬ 
thing which, on the face of it, might tempt some to 
adopt specific policies based on such assessments. 
Those, however, who judge matters rightly, should 
understand that the present circumstances cannot 
last forever and that it is therefore a wrong bet to 
hold to such ideas. In our opinion, the right track 
is the pursuit of consistent policies based on refrain- 
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nent firodi doing any barn to others while respecting 
the sovereignty and vital interests of all j^rttes in 
regard to ail political, military and economic acts of 
conduct. 

*'Our region is an extremely sensitive one which 
lumps togtber vital interests that transcend the 
region’s population to a great many peoples around 
the world. This being so, the line that produces 
longterm results useful to all is the line 1»sed on 
stable assesssments. 

. “Many countries in the region and in the world 
at large had supported the Arab rights in a balanced 
manner—one which we ourselves regarded as accep¬ 
table notwithstanding our own attitude towards the 
Palestine issue. We have been careful to promote 
our relations with those countries. Lately, however, 
some of them have been increasingly rendering 
support to Sadat’s positions, knowing though that 
the position in question did not enjoy even a 
minimum of Arab support. Now, what we wish of 
those countries is that they hold on to their former 
balanced attitudes and refrain from sliding into 
positions not supported by an Arab majority. 

“Iraq has always been extremely careful to 
honour its own vows and stick to its well-balanced 
relationships by which it shows respect to the 
circumstances and legitimate interests of all. Iraq 
has advocated the establishment of close relation 
with the countries of the region and of the world 
at large. It has also called for consolidating the 
security and stability of the water-ways through 
which the vital interests of all countries of the region 
pour out. This should be achieved free from imp¬ 
erialistic meddlings and individualistic roles as well 
as on the basis of the freedom of navigation in 
accordance with established laws and conventions. 
Iraq continues to have deep concern in these prin¬ 
ciples and hopes that they will govern relations and 
policy lines in the region and in the world as a 
whole. 

“We do sincerely believe that the Arab nation 
is entitled to require of all of those with whom it 
has historic ties or friendly relations to come to its 
aid in the battle it has been waging for recovering its 
occupied territories and despoiled rights and expect 
of them not to encourage trends harmful to it. 
What we are hereby advocating involves guarantees 
for all. Conversely, the perpetuation of the Zionist 
aggression in the region and covering it up directly 
or indirectly or encouraging policy lines harmful to 


the Arab Natton will, in the final analysis, be 
profitable to nobody. Iraq, which harbonri respect 
to all and to the opinions and lawful interests of all, 
cannot possibly become a bystander when its vital 
interests are threatened or when the Arab Nation 
becomes exposed to danger. Let us all remember the 
sensitivity of our region and its amenability to 
tension and explosion. Let us not, therefore, wager 
on passing phenomena. The crux of the matter is 
the pursuit of steady policies and the building of the 
future on sound foundations. It is by this that 
stability, progress and prosperity can be achieved. 

“The road to which wc have opted is the road 
of freedom, dignity, faith in the people and the 
statisfaction of the interests and hopes of the people. 
It is a difficult but successful road—one that pro¬ 
vides the greatest guarantee irrespective of the 
sacrifices offered. 

“The Revolution led by your Party, the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party, has opted for the difficult 
road. But there is no doubt in its mind that it is 
the road that jeads to victory. We say this not in 
the way of wishful thinking but rather against the 
background of concrete accomplishments achieved 
by the Revolution over the past ten years. We say 
this, too, on the basis of this striking force which 
stands behind its revolutionary leadership. This is 
the force that consists of all brave men of Iraq who, 
when the hour strikes, multiply In strength and 
endurance. Backing them up are revolutionaries 
from other Arab countries as well as friendly forces 
around the world. 

“The soundness of the advance of the Revolution 
has been well borne out by its principles and ethics 
which have conclusively shown that the Revolution 
constitutes the sure guarantee to every honest citi¬ 
zen in this country and in the Arab nation as a 
whole. Let us strongly hold on to the advance of 
the Revolution, to its principles and to its ethics. 
You must always be your own true selves and prove 
yourselves worthy of the history of your illustrious 
forefathers who had set the highest example in 
bravery and selflessness. You should, therefore, 
jealously guard your principles, the soil of your 
country and the sovereignty and dignity of your 
Nation. You should go on holding to your guns all 
the time; we cannot hope of achieving peace, dignity 
and happiness to our country and to our great 
homeland unless we are capable of engaging in 
combat and bearing the highest sacrifices-and 
capable we are. 


The Baddba would have died resisting the priesthood, if the majesty of his love 
had uot proved to be «iiial to the task of bendiag the priesthood. Christ died 
on the cross with n crown of thorns on his head, defying the might of the whole 
empire. And if I raise resistances of a non-violent character, I simply and 
hombly follow their footateps. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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Ananda Kentish Poomaraswaniy 


DR. HIRANMAY BANERJEE 


About Ananda Coomaraswamy whose birth 
centenary was celebrated all over India very recently, 
Rabindranath Tagore has said that he was '‘India’s 
cultural ambassador to the West”. 

William Rothenstein, the British sculptor has 
observed : “To-day, if India takes her due rank as 
a first class artistic power, it is in a large measure 
owing to Coomaraswamy”. 

These observations give a fairly accurate estimate 
of Ananda Coomaraswamy’s achievements: but they 
fail to do full justice to him. Though he was an 
art critic by profession and choice, his achievements 
overflow to other fields as well. From art he 
stepped into religion and then into philosophy and 
then from this elevated position of a philosopher, 
he delivered messages which can give mankind a 
taste of a higher and nobler life. It may well be 
said that he was the ambassador of the human 
spirit which wants a better environment for the 
development of its powers. In fact, the human 
spirit found a voice in his utterances to assert its 
spiritual cravings. 

It appears that some inner light guided Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s life to qualify him to discharge 
this role. Both heredity and education laid the 
foundation for this. A Ceylonese by birth, bis 
father Mutu Coomaraswamy traced his descent 
from a Tamil family of South India. His mother 
Elizabeth Clay Beeby belonged to a respectable 
English family of Kent in South England. Thus by 
birth, he claimed succession to the heritage of three 
distinguished cultures. His very name bears 
evidence of this. The appellation Kentish inserted 
to his name stands for his link with the United 
Kingdom. His mother removed him there in 1879 
at the age of two after his father’s death. 

Coomaraswamy received his education in the 
University College of London. A brilliant student, 
he took his B.Sc. degree with a first class in 1900. 
This was followed up by research work in minero- 
logy which won him the D.Sc degree of the London 
University in 1906. In between, he served the 
Government of Ceylon as the Director of Minero- 
logical Survey for a term of three years. 

Academically trained as a scientist, he drifted to 
art by inclination and aptitude. Urged by an inner 
call he carried out a three months’ tour of India to 
acquaint himself with the diflerent aspects of Indian 
art. This proved a turning point in his career. 
His acquaintance with Indian art matured in due 


course into a deep love for the same. Urged 1^ 
this passion, he collected specimens of Indihii fiih)- 
ting and sculpture and built up a sizable stock of 
the same. He then wanted to build a museum at 
'V'aranasi of Indian art and even offered his collection 
of art treasures to this proposed museum. He, 
however, received no response f^om the Government 
of India for obvious rea.sons. His concern and 
sympathy for the freedom movement which was 
gathering momentum in India, as indicated in his 
utterances, prejudiced their minds against him. 

Luckily for human culture, the Art Musetun of 
Boston in the United States of America took full 
advantage of this situation. They accepted the 
offer of his personal collection for the Museum and 
gave him a suitable berth to carry on his research 
in oriental art. For the rest of bis life he stayed 
there devoting his time to extensive research in 
Indian, Ceylonese, Persian and Muslim art. A lover 
of the Indian people to the core of his heart, he 
lived on to sec India achieve independence. 
Impelled by the same sentiment, he expressed a 
desire to retire and settle at Varanasi for the rest of 
his life. Unfortunately, death intervened by ter¬ 
minating bis life in 1947 before the desire could be 
fulfiled. 

It was through his research work at Boston that 
he discovered that art in India was intimately linked 
with religion and that again with philosophy. To 
be precise, if was his researches in the history of 
art that brought him in contact with both religion 
and philosophy and transformed him from an art 
critic into a philosopher. The following quotation 
from h’s observation will bear this out; 

‘‘J have not remained untouched by the religions 
and philosophies I have studied and to which I was 
led by way of the history of art. In my case, under¬ 
standing has involved belief; and for me the time 
has come to exchange the active for a more contem¬ 
plative way of life”, 

Ananda Coomaraswamy thus achieved fulfilment 
by adopting at the end the contemplative life of a 
philosopher. A single example will show how this 
transformation was brought about. His exposition 
of the famous sculptured image of Nataraja, which 
has been installed as the presiding deity of the 
temple at Chidambaram in South India may be cittKl 
in this connection. It will serve the double purpose 
of showing both what high quality he achieved as 
an art critic and how incidentally, pursuit of art 
transformed him into a philosopher. 
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In bis famous essay ’**Tbe Danee of Siva” be 
explains the philosophy by which the sculptor was 
inspired who gave shape to the image of Nataraja. 
He was deeply impressed by the grandeur of the 
conception behind it. In it he discoverd a synthesis 
of science, religion and art. Siva is conceived here 
as the univm'sal-force which controls reality through 
his dance. The alternate cycles of creation and 
destruction mark its rhythm. It is philosophy 
recorded in the most colourful language through the 
medium of sculpture. This is how he explains the 
significance of this icon : 

“Nature is inert and cannot dance till Siva 
wills it; he rises from his repture and dancing, sends 
through inert matter pulsing waves of awakening 
sound and lo ! matter also dances appearing as a 
glory round Him. Dancing, He sustains its manifold 
phenomena. In the fulness of time, still dancing. 
He destroys all forms and names and gives new 
rest. This is poetry but none the less science”. 

He calls it a synthesis of science, religion and 
art. The artist who conceived the image gave 
expression to a theory of nature which is universal 
in its appeal to the lover of art, to the poet, to the 
scientist and to the philosopher alike of all ages and 
countries. 

Coomaraswaray did not believe in the theory 
that art has nothing to do with morality or truth. 
He believed that they are interlinked. To him 
art is not merely the expression of a physical 
quality. “Beauty”, he says, “has to do with 
knowledge and goodness of which it is precisely 
the attractive aspect.” No wonder, he deeply 
appreciated the high moral tone of the two 
Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


He bad the depth of insight to be able to point 
out that the poets who wrote them were practical 
soeiofogists. He says: 

“The poets were practical sociologists using the 
great power of their art deliberately to mould the 
development of human institutions and to lay down 
ideals for all classes of men.” 

As a philosopher he believes that human life has 
a goal of its own. According to him, it should 
not be wasted in the feverish race after physical 
enjoyment and comforts. The objective should 
be “to develop the mental, moral and spiritual 
powers latent in man”. Evidently, he echoes here 
the sentiments of Swami Vivekananda who 
preached that the objective of education is to 
bring out the perfection latent in man. 

In substance, Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy 
stood for an ideal of which the key points are a 
fair deal to the under-privileged, beautification of 
environment and freedom from the bondage of 
machine. This homage may fittingly end with a 
quotation from his writings which embodies the 
above ideals : 

“It is for us to show that industrial production 
can be organised on socialistic lines without 
converting the world into groups of State-owned 
factories. It ij for us to show that great and 
lovely cities can be built again, and things of 
beauty made in them, without the pollution of 
the air by smoke or the poisoning of the river by 
chemicals; for us to show that man can be master, 
not the slave of the mechanism he himself has 
created.” 
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something amazing”—said Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
Autobiography. Nehru admitted the fact but he 
failed to understand the reason why Bhagat Singh 
became amazingly popular which was definitely not 
because of an act of violence or an act of terrorism. 
It was also not because he avenged himself of the 
death of Lalaji by murdering Saunders. It was 
because he could create a stir in the minds of the 
youths in India and inspire them to suffer for and 
give blood to the tree of freedom. He gave a 
concrete shape to the revolutionary ideas and instill¬ 
ed in the mind the faith in awakening of the mass. 
No doubt, he drew his inspiration from the success 
of the revolution in Russia and this is amplified by 
the views expressed by Bejoy Kumar Sinha in his 
book “The New Man in Soviet Union”. He said, 
“Their declared goal of Socialism came to us as an 
ideal of not only the ending for ever the economic 
exploitation of the many by the few, but also of the 
building of a new society in which people would 
lead happy lives, stand with their heads erect...” 

Bhagat Singh wrote an 15-1-1931 in his introduc¬ 
tion to a Book “The Dreamland” by Lala Ramsaran 


Das, “All political movements of our country that 
have hitherto played an important role in our 
modern history had been lacking the ideal at the 
achievement of which they aimed. The revolutionary 
movement is no exception. In spite of all my 
efforts 1 could not find any revolutionary party that 
had clear ideas as to what they were fighting for.... 
We must make it clear that revolution does not 
merely mean an upheaval or a sanguinary strife. 
Revolution necessarily implies the programme of a 
systematic reconstruction of society on new and 
better adopted basis...” 

To enable the readers to have a glimpse of his 
mind, the following lines by James Russel are 
reproduced below from the pages of his personal 
dairy : 

“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They arc slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 
RatW than in silence shrink 
From the truth they need must think” 
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Apprai«al of the Economic Situation 
in Viet Nam In 1976-1977 


Over the past two years, especiaMy ^nce the 
adoption of the resolution of the Fourth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Vietnam and of the 
resolution of the second Plenum of the Party 
Central Commitee, the Vietnamese people have 
eagerly engaged in productive labour and construc¬ 
tion, b^n to reorganise the economy on the 
unified national scale, overcome many difficulties 
resulting from the war and natural calamities, 
and stepped up the implementation of the State 
Plans for 1976 and 1977. 

Many branches, localities and grass-roots 
establishments have made great efforts and 
obtained big achievements and progress. New 
factors have been created, notably efforts in 
initially redistributing and using the social labour 
force to serve the most imperative economic 
tasks. 

In just a couple of years, we have engaged 
nearly four million working people in economic 
and cultural services (including enrolment for 
cadre and worker-training schools), in southern 
urban areas in particular, about 200,000 unemployed 
people have been given jobs in the cities and towns 
and millions of others have been helped to return 
to their native villages or to build new economic 
zones. A mass movement has involved on million 
people. Half of them, of working age and with a 
high revolutionary spirit, have left the cities or 
their home villages in densely-populated plains 
for new lands to build new economic zones and 
exploit natural resources. 

In agriculture, the movement for building 
irrigation works reclaiming fallow lands, clearing 
virgin lands, practising intensive farming and 
multiplying crops, etc., has developed with a 
revolutionary spirit in almost all localities, with 
the participation of city dwellers and the army. 

The task of reclaiming lands that lay follow 
during the war has been completed and almost 
450,000 hectares of such land have been put under 
crops. Three hundred thousand hectares of virgin 
land have been cleared. The irrigated cultivated 
acreage has been extended by a further 300,000 
hectares and the water-logged areas in the 
Northern provinces have been reduced by 55,000 
hectares. 

The reorganization of production and life 
coupled with the re-division of work and the 
deployment of labour on the district scale in 
a number of localities has made it possible to 


finish tnany important projects in a short time, 
and to take a new step in buUding the material 
and technical basis and perfecting the socialist 
relation of production in the countryside. Maitr 
big water conservancy projects have been built 
such as the Kego reservoir and the Vach Bac and 
Do Luong projects in Nahe Tinh province, tfie 
Quang Chau, Song Ly and Lach Bane projects in 
Thanh Hoa province, the Nui Coc reserioir in 
Bac Thai province, the An Tho Dam in Hai Hung 
province, the Tra Linh Dam number 2 in Thai 
Binh province, the pumping station on the southern 
bank of the Huong river in Binh Tri Thien 
province, and the Bac Uy dam in Gia Lai—• 
Komtum province. 

Many more irrigation works and newly-cleared 
farms in Southern provinces have been built ahead 
of schedule. The mass revolutionary movement 
on the agricultural front has provided many big 
lessons in terms of mobilizing, organizing and 
instructing hundreds of thousands of working 
people on a construction site and in combining 
handicraft with semi-mechanized labour. 

With the efforts and progress made in intensive 
cultivation and expansion of the cultivated acreage 
gross agricultural output value in 1976 was up’ 
10, 2% over 1975, with food production, in 
particular, up 17%. In 1977, the weather proved 
whimsical and often cruel (severe and prolonged 
cold in the North, heavy drought affecting the 
whole country and typhoons cutting swaths of 
destruction in many Northern and Central 
provinces). 

Peasant in the whole country made staunch 
and persistent efforts to overcome these big 
difficulties. In the winter-spring cultivation season, 
the sowing and transplanting of rice had to be 
done or even three times in many places but m 
the end, the acreage under rice was up nine 
per cent over 1976. The production of subsidiary 
^ps took a new step forward a 12.5% increase 
in both acreage and output, and the output of 
cassavc in particular rose by 30%. The acreage 
under winter crops expanded quickly in Northern 
provinces. Potatoes increased by 71% over 1976 
and by 2.7 times over 1975. Food output conti* 
nued to increase in Southern provinces such as 
Dong Thap, Dong Nai, Song Be, Tay Ninh, Lam 
Dong, Gie Lai-Komtum, Darlak, Nghia Binh and 
even doubled compared with 1975 in a number of 
provinces. 

The Industrial branches, in spite of great 
shortages of raw materials and spare parts and 
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ttill liavtog to solve Iieavy oooseqaenm of 
f^eirar, kn>t on developing at a relatively high 
tifiipo, with an annual increase of 12>I3%, and 
have begun to concentrate their efforts on the 
ur^t economic tasks, especially agriculture and 
irrigation. The inoduction of many important 
industries has increased considerably. 

Among the products that met and surpassed 
the plans were coal, electricity, cement, water 
pumps, transformers, river vessels, timber, salt and 
sugar. 

Scientific workers, technicians and skilled 
workers have trial, and mass, produced a number 
of products such as complete equipment for small 
and medium-sized factories making bricks, cement, 
chinaware, and glutamate, remiing sugar and 
husking and grinding rice, big water pumps, diesel 
400 horsepower trawlers, transformers, medium- 
sized generators, insecticide sprayers, sewing 
machines, etc., and a number of materials and 
raw materials, which, in the past, were all 
imported, such as bicycle tyre, reinforcing rods, 
corewier for soldering rods, aniseed oil and a 
number of chemicals. 

Capital construction in the past two years has 
kept an annual rate of increase of 30-40 per cent 
and has begun to concentrate on building the 
materia] and technical basis for agriculture and 
forestry. 

The communication and transport networks 
have been restored and further expanded throughout 
country. 

Basic surveys, geological investigations and 
scientific and technological research and application 
have achieved a number of positive results. 

The people’s armed forces have quickly 
deployed a huge contingent specializing in economic 
construction, especially on the front of agriculture, 
forestry, and capital construction. Their 
initial results have created great possibilities for 
this shock force to bring its efforts to bear on the 
economy. 

Exports over the past two years have met their 
plans with a relatively high tempo of increase. 

The consolidation and perfection of the 
sodalist relations of production in the North 
continue to receive a strong boost, chiefly in 
agriculture, and the socialist transformation in 
the South is being stqiped up. 

Education, culture, public health, war invalid 
and social affairs, mother-and-child care, and 
propa^nda, physical culture and sport have made 
headway and expanded their scale to the whole 


country. These activities have been pcuticularly 
stimulated in the South and have ftirther hightened 
the people’s political consciousness and educatioiud 
standards, further repulsed the influence of the 
enslaving culture of the old regime, checked 
epidemic diseases, protected the pepole^s health, 
and effectively contributed to stabilizing the 
political and social situation in the South. 

In spite of our many economic and financial 
problems, the Government Council in 1976 decided 
to provide free tuition to all pupils from pre¬ 
school to senior high school, and in 1977 it decre^ 
free medical treatment at hospitals to the whole 
population. 

Only by realizing the very difllcuJt situation of 
an economy which just emerged from protracted 
and ferocious war and was heavily damaged by 
natural calamities can be correctly valued our 
achievements and progress over the past two 
years. 

The birth and development of the new factors, 
characterized by th? mass revolutionary movement, 
particularly in the re-distribution of labour, the 
building of irrigation works, land-clearing, the 
building of new economic zones, and the 
application of inten.sive cultivation and crop 
multiplication, etc., have shown the advance of 
our national economy. The results achieved, 
though initial, have clearly shown the great 
creativeness of the working people once they have 
become the collective masters of society under the 
leadership of the party. 

Our national economy has developed but is 
still below requirement and far below its existing 
potentialities. 

Generally speaking, our economic potentials 
are relatively abundant, demands keep increasing 
and the population growth is steep, yet social 
products increase slowly. A matter of greatest 
concern is : our abundant social labour force has 
not yet been made full and good use of: our lands, 
forests, seas and other natural resources have not 
yet been effectively utilized. 

In short, the past two years have seen progress 
and relative development in a number of fields of 
our national economy, but the results already 
achieved still fall short of the main tasks and 
norms of the 1976-1980 Five Year Plan worked 
out by the Fourth Party Congress. Our economy 
is facing many difficulties and an unbalanced 
development. 

The above situation has many causes. 

On the one hand, it is because of the heavy 
consequences of the war and of neo-colonialism, 
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the severe natural ciUamities in the North, that 
the economy has not* yet been transformed, and 
there are the unstable market and the relatively 
big contingent of unemployed in the South. But 
every important cause which has for the past 
two years slowed down the changes in the economic 
and social situation ties in economic organization, 
management and guidance. 

On the basis of a correct assessment of the 
situation in the past two years, seeing more clearly 
still the basic advantages and the strong points of 
our national economy, directly facing the big 
problems of our economy at present, at the same 
time scrupulously revising the work of economic, 
management and guidance to piont out weakncs-scs 
and inadequacies, our Party and our State arc 
determined, together with the entire people to 
bring a significant change in our thinking and our 
actions right at the beginning of 1978, a very 
important year on the road to attaining the great 
objectives of the 1976-1980 Five Year Plan. 

ESShNTIAL TASKS OF THE 1976-1980 
FIVE YEAR STATE PLAN 

1, Efiseiitial Tasks of the 1976-1980 Five Year 

Plan 

The Fourth Congress of the Communist Party 
of Viet Nam set out the general line for the socialist 
revolution and the line for building the socilalist 
economy in the new stage of our country. This 
con.sists in striving to basically complete the 
shifting our national economy from small-scale 
to large-scale socialist production within 20 years, 
the first ten years of which (1976-1985) being the 
period for creating the initial structure of large- 
scale socialist production. 

In this process, the 1976-1980 Five Year Plan 
begins the new stage of the revolution, the stage of 
building socialism in our whole country, which has 
just emerged from a protracted and ferocious war 
with its heavy consequences and those of neo¬ 
colonialism. 

The Fourth Party Congress clearly points out s 

“The Five Year (1976-1980) Plan for economic 
and cultural development and transformation and 
scientific technical development has two basic and 
urgent objectives : to build the material and 
technical basic of socialism and to improve, to a 
certain degree, the material and cultural life of the 
working people.” 

To attain these two objectives in the concrete 
conditions of our country at present, the Party 
Congress listed the following essential tasks for the 
197^1980 Five Year Plan : 


—To mot»iiize the efforts of tbe..w|[ 
eotmtry and of aU'brancbcjs. liKl tdtirL 
about a very rapid dev^bptaedt of agrjcuitiB^e, ant 
to do all we can do to promote forestry, fishery aitd ' 
light industries including food industry (coyerin||( 
both handicrafts end small industry), with a view 
to steadily meeting the needs of the whole county 
for food and an important part of the demands for* 
daily necessities, and to improve to a certain degree 
the material and cultural life of the {Mople and 
accumulate capital for socialist iodustrjalization. 

—To give full play to existing heavy industry 
establishments and built many new ones—chiefly for 
the mechanical engineering industry to serve, first 
of all, agriculture, forestry, fishery and light Indus; 
tries, and prepare technical equipment for the nex( 
stage, to make positive efforts to develop transport 
and communications, rapidly increase capital consr 
truction capabilities, step up scientific and techrto.* 
logical work, and make ail-sided preparations for 
large-scale construction under future iong-tcrin 
plans. 

—To make use of ail social work forces, and 
achieve a better organization and management of 
the work force by among other things, effecting a 
re-division of labour among the various regions and 
branches, in order to bring about a marked increase 
in social productivity. To begin shaping a nevd!, 
industrial-agricultural economic structure by com-, 
bining the central economy and the local economic^ 
and gradually organizing each district into an agri¬ 
cultural-industrial economic unit. To combine 
economic construction with national defence, and 
strengthen our all people national defence. 

—To basically achieve socialist transformation 
in the South while strengthening and perfecting the 
socialist relations of production in the North, and 
to make vigorous improvement in trade, pricing, 
finance and banking. 

—To bring about a rapid increase in exports, 
first of all agricultural products and light industry 
products, and broaden Foreign Trade. 

—To develop education, culture and social 
affairs by. among other things, effecting a transform 
mation of education and stepping up the training 
of technical cadres and workers, and to donway 
with the consequences of the war and the influence 
of neo-colonialism. 

—To bring about a deep change in economic 
organization and management and build a new 
system of economic management for the whole 
country. 

To carry out the essential tasks of 1976-1980 
Five Year Plan, the Fourth Party Congress set the 

{Contd. on page 44) 
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February 1 j948 and the Czechoslovak National Front 


(A Correspondent) 


One of the most ‘mportant events which will 
greatly influence the all-round development of the 
Czechoslovak socialist society in 1978 is the 30th 
anniversary of the victory of the w'orking people 
over reactionary forces in February 1948. This is 
one of the most significant events in Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s modern history which determined the further 
development of the society. 

February 1948 is of extraordinary importance 
for Czechoslovakia’s present political system and 
also for the National Front. It has become the 
basic starting point for historic changes in the social 
structure of society which made it possible to 
liquidate class antagonisms inhcrenl in the bour¬ 
geois social system. 

The consequences of February 1948 decisively 
influenced fraternal relations between the Czech and 
Slovak nations and other ethnic groups, and Iruil- 
ful cooperation between the Communists anil the 
members of the other National Front parties and 
non-party members. The Febiuary events are linked 
with the further development and woik of social 
organizations, their unity and extensive activities, 
which makes it possible to meet the interest.^ of 
Czechoslovak citizens. 

One of the most important bequests of the 
victory of the working people over reactii'iiary 
forces in February 1948 is the cla.s.s bond of the 
working class, peasants and the other working 
people under the leadership of the Coninmnisi 
Party of Czechoslovakia. This bond became the 
decisive social force in the political struggle in 
February 1948; it is also developing and .streng¬ 
thening today, under dilfcrent political conditions. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, which 
from the very beginning ha.s been the iiispircr and 
creator of the National Front, has always regarded 
it as a creative development of the Leninist principles 
of the bond of the working class, peasants and the 
other strata of the working people, as one of the 
important factors in the struggle for restoration 
of State and national independence and the gradual 
blossoming of the national democratic revolution 
into the socialist revolution. This was projected in 
the entire national liberation struggle, in all stages 
of the revolutionary process preceding February 
1948. 

At the time when the basic orientation of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia was to save the 
independent existence of the Czech and Slovak 


nations, the Pait) leadership in Moscow and 
Communist.s working under illegal conditions in 
Czechoslovakia exerted immense cITort for the 
anti-fa.scist bourgeoisie to join the working class, 
peasants, tradesmen and the intelligentsia in the 
broad-based National Front. 

This eflbrt re.sulted, for example, in the cslabli.sh- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Central National libera¬ 
tion Committee in autumn 1941 .and a jointly agreed 
stand on (he liberation struggle between the Com¬ 
munist and non-Communist resistance movement. 
The so-called ‘‘C hristmns Agreement” concluded at 
the initiative of the illegal Central Committee of 
the Communist Parly of Czechoslovakia with part 
of (he .Slovak bourgeois lesistancc in 194.1 was also 
a coulribiiiion to the formation and organizational 
consolidation of the anti-fascist national unity in 
Slovakia. 

In sinccic endeavour to bring about the widest 
possible unilic.il ion of all anti-fascist j'oivcs, how¬ 
ever, the C omimiiiist Pally ofC/echoslovakia was 
purposefully :triving fi'C the working class led by 
the Comnuinisl Party to become the leader of the 
national liberation stiuggic and (he national demo¬ 
cratic revolution, and for this process to result in a 
people's democratic system. This consistent policy 
re.sulted in the nflicial cslablishmcnl of the National 
Front headed by Klenient Gottwald during the 
historic ncgoiialions between the two resistance 
centres abroad and a delegation of the Slovak 
National Council in spring 1945; which also 
discussed the compo.sition of the new National 
Front government and the principles of its pro¬ 
gramme which, soon alter, was adopted in Kosice, 
on April 6. 

At that time already the Communist Party ol 
Czechoslovakia became tlie leading force of the 
National Front. The people’s democratic .system 
which came into being a.s a result of the national 
liberation struggle led by the Communists and the 
liberation of C'zechoslovakia by the Soviet Army 
assumed the character ol rciolutionary dictatorship 
of the working class and peasants with partial 
participation of the bourgeoisie in political powci. 

Throughout the whole period from May 1945 to 
February 1948, the Communist Party of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia consistently pursued the National Front policy, 
and made no secret of the fact that cooperation 
with other political parties did not mean a denial 
of the class struggle. The Communist Party always 
regarded the attitude towards implementation of 
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the Kosice Govcroment Programme and later 
towards the Construction Programme of Klement 
Gottwald’s government, as the basic criterion for 
assessing the policy of the individual parties with 
which it cooperated within the National Front. 

The principled fight waged by the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovalcia for the restoration of State 
independence and for the very course of the national 
democratic revolution led , to a rapid growth in the 
Party memltership, and in May 1945, when it had 
597,500 members, it became the strongest political 
party. Its membership continued to grow fast and 
by March 1946, it exceeded one million. 

F.ven more remarkable was the continuously 
growing influence of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia, which was also reflected in the 
results of the elections to the Constituent 
National As.sembly in 1946 when the Communist 
Party won 38 per cent of all votes (Czechoslovakia 
had a population of 12 million at that time). 

Despite the growing intensity of the attacks by 
reactionary forces, the false attitude of bourgeois 
politicians to implementation of the adopted agree¬ 
ments, led to their isolation also vis-a-vis the 
members of their own political parties and, at the 
same time, to strengthening the position of the 
working class within the National Front. This 
resulted in difl'erentiated political attitudes of part 
of the membership of the other parties. 

It was, therefore, not by chance that during the 
February events, attacks by reactionary forces 
resulted in the well-known resignation of twelve 
Ministers of the Socialist National, People's and 
Democratic Parties on February 20, by which they 
openly opposed the government programme and 
stood apart from the National Front platform; by 
doing so they set themselves aside from political 
life, and their destructive intentions met with 
resistance among the overwhelming minjority of the 
working people including a considerable section of 
the membersljip of the parties they represented. 

In the increasingly fierce political struggle for 
the character of the social system before February 
1948, there were also fierce clashes for the character 
of the National Front. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia empha¬ 
sized that the basis of the National Front is 
primarily the class bond of the working people, 
while leaderships of the other political parties 
tried to form a united anti-Communist bloc and to 
ensure that the National Front be no more than a 
coalition of political parties within which it would 
be possible to isolate the Communist Party and, 
finally, to deprive it of its participation and share 
in political power. 

Attempts to form a reactionary anti-Communist 
grouping began to appear not only in the Centre, in 
the government and the Constituent National 
Assembly, but also in some of the national 


committees, especially in 1947 and the beginning of 
1948. The formation of these blocs paralysed the 
possibility to negotiate within the National Front 
and evoked a prolonged domestic political crisis. 

Its danger further increased when, in November 
1947, the right-wing gained a victory at the 2l8t 
Congress of the Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party in Brno, southern Moravia. 

In this complex process, entailing sharp polari¬ 
zation of class forces, the Communist Party 
resolutely implemented the programme of winning 
over the majority of the nation for its policy. These 
tactics did not mean a deviation from the National 
Front policy but, on the contraiy, consistent 
continuation of its implementation, for streng¬ 
thening it under new conditions. 

Cooperation within the revived National Front 
was fully avowed by left-oriented representatives of 
the non-Communist parties. Ministers from the 
ranks of revived political parties, loo, continued to 
lake part in the new government. The non- 
Communist parties fully acknowledged the leading 
role of the Coinmunisi Party of Czechoslovakia 
within the National Front, and avowed the action 
programme submitted to the National Assembly on 
March 10, 1948, by Goltwald's new government of 
the revived National Front. Similarly, thou,sands 
of other sincere members of the non-Communist 
parties avowed fuither active cooperation on the 
basis of these principles. 

The revival of the National Front is also linked 
with the origin of National Front action committees 
consisting of representatives of all parties and 
social organizations which fulfilled and are still 
fulfilling their basic mission, to help coordinate 
joint proceedings when implementing the tasks of 
.sociaIi.st construction. This now continues in the 
niany-facetcd cctivitics of organs of the National 
Front in communities, towns, districts, regions and 
the capital of Prague. 

Klement Gottwaid, the first workers' president' 
regarded the National Front also for the whole 
following period of socialist iransfornuijons as the 
basic link of the political .system, as an expres.sion 
of the bond of the working people in towns and the 
countryside which makes it possible permanently 
to integrate the broadest strata of the peoole in 
work for .he benefit of our homeland. In the sense 
the National Front fulfilled and is still fulfilling its 
mission under the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia and will continue to do so 
in the years to come. 

The principal mission of the National Front is 
and will remain the permanent endeavour to unite, 
in all respects and under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, the Czecho¬ 
slovak socialist society whose firm political and 
moral unity is a guarantee of successes in the 
further advance of socialism. 
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Protecting the Gains of Revolution and Socialism 


(APN Interview with General of the Army, Pavel Batov) 


Pavel Batov took part in the Civil War of 1918-1920 and went as volunteer to 
fight against the fascists in Spain. Daring the war of the Soviet people against 
the Naxi invaders, the troops commanded by him made their mark in the 
battles of Stalingrad and Kursk, in fighting on the Dnieper, in liberating 
Byelorussia, in operations on the Vistula and Oder and in the battle of Berlin. 

In peace time General Batov held a number of high-ranking posts in the Armed 
Forces, serving as Deputy Commander-in-Ghief of the group of Soviet troops in 
Germany, Commander of a military district. Deputy Chief of Staff of the General 
Headquarters of Chief-of-Staff of the Warsaw Treaty Joint Armed Forces, 
Inspector-Counsellor of the Ministry of Defence. He is also a prominent public 
figure. He has been repeatedly elected to the USSR Supreme Soviet and heads 
the Soviet War Veterans ('ommittce. Pavel Batov is vigorously working for 
maintaining the peace he helped to win. 


“On February 23 the Soviet Armed l‘’urce.s are 
marking their 60th anniversary. They liavc never 
been the first to raise the .sword against other 
nations. This is the truth of history,” .sa\s Cicneial 
of the Army, Pavel Batov, twice Hero ot the Soviet 
Union. In 1918 Pavel Batov, a poor pta.satu l.id, 
voluntarily joined the newly-cstablishcd army ot the 
young Soviet republic; he has been with it up to the 
present day. 

“Today the Soviet Armed Forces do not threa¬ 
ten an)one either,” General Batov goes on to say. 
“The Soviet head of State, Leonid Bre/hnev, has 
repeatedly stated on behalf of the Parly and the 
whole people that the Soviet Union will never 
embark on the road of aggression, or raise the sword 
against other nations. As far as 1 can judge, (his 
stand is fully supported by the Soviet people," inclu¬ 
ding the generals, admirals, officers and men of the 
Soviet Army and Navy.” 

APN: The Soviet Armed Forces emerged as an 
army of workers and peasants. What can you .say 
about the role played by the Soviet Army and Navy 
in history? 

General Batov: “It may be said without ex¬ 
aggeration that the entire history of the Soviet 
Armed Forces is an example of service and loyalty 
to their people and adherence to the ideas of inter¬ 
nationalism. 

“In the early years of Soviet power the young 
Red Army and Navy made great sacrifices and 
suffered untold privations to rout the armed to the 
teeth forces of internal counter-revolution and inter¬ 
national reaction, which had teamed up to strangle 
the young Soviet republic. They defended the 
achievements of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 


tion and provided condition.^, for building socialism 
in the country. The victory of the w(>rkcrs and 
peasants in Russia inspired millions of working 
people in other tounfrics to struggle I'or their social 
anil natil’nal liberation. Lenin said that ‘by 
pre,serving Soviet power we arc rendering the be.sl, 
the most powerful support to the proletariat of all 
countries in their incrcilibly hard struggle against 
their own bourgeoisie.’ 

“In the Second World War the Soviet people 
and their Armed Forces performed a feat which had 
no parallel in the country’s history. Na/i Germany, 
which had been nursed by world imperialism, and 
which had cotuiucred almost all Furope, perfidiously 
attacked the Soviet Union. The Nazis hoped that 
their blitzkrieg would do away with the Soviet 
Union in a few weeks and clear for them the way to 
world supremacy. 

“The Soviet-German front became the scene of 
unprecedentedly large-scale and fierce battles. It 
was the greatest accomplishment of the Soviet 
Armed Forces that in the course of hard battles they 
stemmed the advance of the aggressor. Further¬ 
more, they carried the brunt of the war, played a 
decisive role in routing the crash forces of inter¬ 
national imper.alism, dealt a mortal blow at Na/i 
Germany and militarist .lapan and forced the new¬ 
fangled aspirants to world supremacy to surrender. 
The forces of imperialism and world reaction thus 
suffered a defeat and their strength was tangibly 
impaired. Thi.s helped many European and Asian 
nations to throw off the yoke of fascism and 
militarism and to gain independence and an 
opportunity to choo.se themselves the roads for 
further development. 

“The victory over fascism became a turning 
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point in the history of all humanity. It is reflected 
today in the successes of the world socialist s3rstem, 
in the upsurge of the revolutionary forces, in the 
achievements of the national liberation movement, 
in the progress of struck for peace and in asserting 
detente, which has become the leading trend 
today.” 

APN ; What could you say about the present 
condition of the Soviet Army and Navy ? 

General Batov : ”By and large, the combat 
power of the Soviet Army and Navy is in accord 
with contemporary requirements and the achieve¬ 
ments of scientific and technological progress. The 
Soviet Armed Forces have everything necessary to 
ensure the defence of the country and are capable 
of coping with tactical and strategic tasks of any 
scope. 

“Their constant readiness to repell an aggression 
is a most significant indicator of their combat 
power. 

“We arc .seeking to always maintain the combat 
power of the Soviet Army and Navy at a modem 
level. The allegations floated in the NATO coun¬ 
tries to the effect that the Soviet Union goes further 
than meeting its defence needs and seeks superiority 
in armaments, are quite groundless. We proceed 
from the principle that the Soviet Union's defence 
potential should be sufficient to stop any attempt 
at disrupting our peaceful life. We have always 
taken care to protect the security of this country 
and its allies and will countinue to do so.” 

APN: Will you please describe in greater detail 
the circumstances that compel the Soviet Union to 
strengthen its defences and build up its Armed 
Forces ? 

General Batov : “The Soviet Union for a long 
time existed and developed in an encirclement of 
hostile capitalist countries, which sought to destroy 
the world's first socialist State. The Soviet people 
and government had two major tasks, namely, the 
building of socialism and its defence. That is why 
the Soviet Government was preparing the cciuntry 
and the people for defence and wa.s building up and 
strengthening the Army and Navy, The war 
against Nazi Germany forcefully bore out the cor¬ 
rectness of Soviet policy. 

“Since the Second World War the line-up of 
forces in the world arena has radically changed and 
the positions of the Soviet Union and the world 
socialist system as a whole are constantly growing 
stronger. But even in this situation the threat of 
attack against the Soviet Union remains. 


“The eradication of militarism and destruction 
of Nazism was one of the major results of the Se¬ 
cond World War. A mere thirty years have passed 
since that time, but militarism is again rearing its 
head in the capitalist countries and fascists and 
neo-fascists are openly proclaiming a programme for 
another ‘crusade’ against the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries. 

“It is these forces that throw fabulous resources 
into the bottomless abyss of war preparations and 
urge the swelling of military budgets. (In 1977 war 
spending in the NAIO countries topped the 165,000 
million dollars mark.) They would like to spur on 
tlic arms race and launch a qualitatively new stage 
of the production of weapons of mass destruction, 
namely, the manufacture of such new types of wea¬ 
pons and delivery systems as neutron charges and 
war-heads, cruise missiles and MX rockets. There 
is no need to prove that the escalation of the poten¬ 
tial of aggression destabilises the international 
situation and poses a threat to security in the whole 
world, in particular in Europe. 

“While consistently pursuing a policy of peace, 
the Soviet Goveriiincut takes heed of the obtaining 
situation and, naturally, docs cverj'thing necessary 
to consolidate tlic .Soviet Union’s security and the 
security of its allies by building up the Soviet .Army 
and Navy. 

“In parlicuiar, the Soviet Union has warned the 
West that if the neutron bomb is produced and 
deployed - and no one conceals the fact that it is 
intended lo be used against the Soviet Union—we 
will not remain passive onlookers. The USSR will 
have to meet the challenge in order to ensure the 
security of the Soviet people and their allies and 
friends. But the Soviet Union is against neutron 
weapons and another round of the arms race and 
therefore suggests that agreement be reached on the 
mutual renunciation of the production of the neu¬ 
tron bomb. J'his decision could save the world 
from the cmeigence of this savage weapon of mass 
destruction. 

“The Soviet Union has been repeatedly coming 
out with peace initiatives. No other country has 
offered humanity such an extensive, specific and 
realistic programme for the reducing and eventual 
elimination of the threat of another war. Soviet 
leaders have more than once officially stated that 
the Soviet Union is prepared for limiting nuclear 
weapons and for reducing the armed forces up to 
complete disarmament on a mutual basis. Unfortu¬ 
nately. Soviet proposals are not heeded by the 
Western powers, which are only looking for unilater¬ 
al advantage.” 
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Need for a Militant, 
Steadfast Arab Resistance 
Front 

AWAD BRAIR 


Efforts are tmder way for the creation of pro¬ 
gressive pan-Arab political front, comprising all 
desirous revolutionary forces in the Arab home¬ 
land. The step is in fulfilment of one of the main 
resolutions of the Arab Popular Conference—a re¬ 
presentative gathering, attended by delegates from 
most progressive political parties as well as trade 
unions, mass and professional organisations, held 
in Tripoli, Libya, early last month. At the time 
of writing this article, the Permanent Secretariat 
General of the Arab Popular Conference is 
meeting in Baghdad to work out, among other 
subjects on the agenda, a draft charter for their 
progressive pan-Arab front. 

Iraq has submitted to both the Tripoli Summit 
Conference (attended by Libya, Iraq, Syria, 
Algeria, Democratic Yemen and PLO) and the 
Tripoli Arab Popular Conference its conception of 
the envisaged political front. 

The Iraqi plan calls for “the creation of stead¬ 
fast Arab front for confrontation and resistance 
comprising all parties dedicated to the time of 
struggle against imperialism and Zionism and lor 
liberation”. In the opinion of Iraq, the front 
must not be a fragile coalition set up today only 
to break down the next day. Nor should it be a 
formal front devoid of specified revolutionary subs¬ 
tance. To ensure its continuity and well-defined 
objectives emanating from the aspirations of the 
Arab nation for full unconditional liberation of 
the occupied Arab territories and for progress and 
prosperity. This means in the first place, the 
rejection of any defeatist settlement with the enemy 
and steadfast struggle against imperialism, Zionism 
and reaction. 

On the other hand, the leader of the Iraqi dele¬ 
gation to the Tripoli Summit Conference assured 
participants of Iraq's readiness to play its full role 
within the framework of a truly progressive front 
based on a sound guiding charter and a programme 
for long-term struggle. “But we are not prepared 
to join a front based on policies of settlement. 
Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 and on a 
Geneva Conference”, categorically declared the 
Iraqi delegate, 

Iraq’s plan proposed a front of the five States 
that attended the Tripoli Summit Conference, 
empowered to decide on questions of war and peace 
and to provide all economic, political and military 


IRAQ REFUSES TO PARTICIPATE 
IN ALGIER’S SUMMIT 

Iraqi Government declares that it is not interes¬ 
ted in the .Algiers Summit meeting because it had 
already withdrawn from the Tripoli Meeting for 
reasons put before the Arab masses and the parties 
concerned at that time. 

Iraq has adopted a consistent attitude towards 
the capitulationist policies and imperialist-zionist 
plans. Thus it cannot participate in any conference 
unless it is sure before hand that serious conditions 
for achieving good results which would ensure 
concrete possibilities for confrontation to the 
imperialist-zionist plans and capitulationist policies 
were available. Iraqi Government will decide on 
its attitude towards any meeting or conference in 
the light of the practical results that would come 
out from the same. 


pre-requisites for liberation. Parties to the front 
should recognise the PLO as the sole representative 
of the Palestinians rnd should render all possible 
support to the Palestinian revolution. 

The Iraqi proposals are a genuine translation of 
a long-chcrishcd pan-Arab desire. As a matter of 
fact, sincere endeavours were made in the past few 
years by many a pi ogres'^ ivc force for setting up a 
common political front. Such a front has always 
been regarded as a strategic need for the attain¬ 
ment of the triple Arab aim of unity, freedom and 
socialism. 

At the present juncture, the building of a truly 
progressive front is perhaps imperative. It is 
dictated by the need to defeat the whole iniperialist- 
zionisl-reactionary designs as icpre.Ncntcd in the 
attempts for the liquidation of the Palestinian issue; 
the ceding of Arab lands to the zk nist enemy and 
the extension of recognition to the expansionist 
aggressive zionist entity. It is needed to defeat the 
counter-revolution that works for the destruction 
of all hard-won progressive gains and the trans¬ 
formation of the entire rich and .strategic Arab 
region into a neo-colony. In the face of the 
counter-revolutionary camp, there has to be a pro¬ 
gressive camp. Otherwise, the revolutionary forces 
of the Arab world will suffer division, disunity, 
thus becoming individually, easy prey to looming 
enemies. 

Hence the Arab masses rc.solvc for creating a 
militant front capable of mobilising their formidable 
potential and leading them along the path of libera¬ 
tion and progress. 

It is true that the Arab piogrcssive forces in the 
different Arab countries do not agree on all issue.s 
{Contd. from page 32) 
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Thirty Years of All-Round Fruitful Cooperation 

(A Correspondent) 


The first Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual Assistance was signed between the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria and the USSR on March 13, 
1948. The thirty years that have passed since are 
a proof of its favourable impact on Bulgaria's social 
and economic progress. 

The broad and practically free use of Sov’et 
scientific and technical achievements luid industrial 
experience have helped Bulgaria’s rapid industriali¬ 
zation. In a short time and economizing conside¬ 
rably it.s forcc.s and means Bulgaria was thus able 
to solve the most important tasks of its economic 
development. During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
alone (1971-1975), 1.50 enterprises were built in 
Bulgaria with Soviet assistance. Most of these 
enterprises were of crucial importance for raising 
the economic potential of the country introducing 
deep structural changes in the economy. Green 
light was given to ilic most promising branches— 
bearers of technological progress : power genera¬ 
tion. heavy engineering, chemistry and electronics. 
Thanks to this, trade between Bulgaria and the 
USSR will come up to 24,000 million rubles during 
the 1976-1980 period. Industrial production (c.g. 
engineering) already makes up the bulk of Bulgarian 
exports, while cooperated deliveries come up to 46 
per cent. 

The scientific and technical relations between 
the two countries aic developing at extremely rapid 
rate.s. Until now Bulgaria has received from the 
USSR over 7,000 complete sets of technical docu¬ 
mentation to the tunc of about 1,000 million rubles, 
the greater part of them free of charge, and 
Bulgaria, for its part has handed over to the Soviet 
side some 1,600 ctunpletc sets of technical docu¬ 
mentations. About 7,000 Bulgarian specialists 
were on business trips to the USSR over the 1971- 


1975 period, and hundreds of Soviet experts 
rendered assistance to Bulgariap enterprises and 
institutes at the latter’s request. In 1976 alone, 536 
Soviet experts rendered scientific and technical 
assistance to Bulgaria, which saved 4,965,200 leva 
to our national economy. 

New methods and forms of scientific and techni¬ 
cal cooperation between the two countries have 
been recently promoted. Thus for instance in 1978 
they have undertaken planning of important econo¬ 
mic tasks, which i{ unprecedented in the two coun¬ 
tries’ bilateral relations. They are working out joint¬ 
ly automated irrigation systems, new technologies for 
the production of plastics and an agrregate complex 
of pneumatic devices for the control and regulation 
of technological proces.scs. Bulgaria and the USSR 
have so far signed more than .30 agreement.s on 
scientific and technical cooperation in such key 
economic branches as environmental protection, 
invention, patent and licence policy, scientific and 
technical information and publicity, the use of 
.synthetic diamond instruments and other .supper- 
hard materials, the working out of remote sensing 
methods in piospecting, the development of radio- 
technical apparatus for the needs of agriculture, etc. 
The first Bulgarian-Soviet research and designing 
institute INIF.RPROGkAMA is being set up. 

Cultural and scientific relations between the two 
countries are also making progrcs.t. On May 21, 
1976, a plan for cultural and scientific cooperation 
was signed in Moscow for the period 1976-1980, 
and on December 3,1976, an agreement was conclu¬ 
ded for cultural, scientific and tccimical cooperation 
between tlie governments of Bulgaria and the 
USSR. Both the plan and the agreement envisage 
expanded cooperation in all fields of science, educa¬ 
tion, art and culture, the mass media, public health 
and social security, physical culture and sports. 


(Contd. fr<m page 31) 


among themselves. But it is equally true that they 
do hold similar views on the crucial issues. They 
share a common stand against imperialists and 
Zionists. They aic all for a united free socialist 
Arab State, notwithstanding the ways and means 
for realising this goal. As a matter of fact there is 
a lot in common between them, and, as the struggle 
victoriously intensifies, ail secondary differences are 
apt to give way to closer and more unified struggle. 

The political awareness in the past three decades 
has greatly advanced. Many progressive gains 


were also attained in many countries. And the 
experiences gained will all combine to help build 
to promising progressive front. Better still, there is 
an objective understanding of present conditions 
and future probabilities. 

The steps taken so far by the counter-revolution 
forces indicate more weakness than strength. And 
the rise of the Arab nation against them reflects a 
confident will for continuing the fight to iu 
inevitable victorious end. 
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A Tribute to Late Dr. Basu Kumar Bagchi 

Prof. (Mrs.) KRISHNA DAS GUPTA 


Dr. Basu Kumar Bagchi has passed away ve^ 
recently in the U.S.A. Bom on January 7, 1895, in 
Santipur, Bengal, Dr. Bagchi went to the U.S.A. 
first as Swami Dhirananda representing a religious 
organisation, and then, under circumstances or 
perhaps through destiny, was turned into a scientist 
and a great researcher in the field of Electroence¬ 
phalography. 

When 1 met Dr. Bagchi last in 1972 in Ann 
Arbor, he drove me to the Michigan University 
Hospital Building and took me inside the small 
room that was allotted to him as an Emeritus pro¬ 
fessor for his personal use. There he told me that 
one of his last desires was to send some volumes 
which he was then compiling on his work both as 
Swami Dhirananda and as Professor B.K. Bagchi 
as a researcher in EEG, to India. Some time later 1 
received three volumes from him. 

The first volume, contains about a hundred 
letters of congratulation and appreciation mostly 
from the scholars and scientists of tae Western 
world, written on the occasion of his retirement. 
This indeed is one of the most precious records of 
world recognition received by a great son of India. 

The second volume, entitled “The Cultural 
World”, is a collection of the magazines which were 
edited by Swami Dhirananda during 1930-32. There 
arc in it a number of very fine and scholarly essays 
on philosophy and religion and some devotional 
poems written by him. A unique combination of 
philosophic, religious and scientific insight has been 
reflected in these writings. 1 hope some day in near 
future I shall be able to publish them in one volume 
in India so that the interested public may get an 
opportunity to read them and know some very 
important aspects of his life. 

About these writings and the related talks and 
discussions held at some international dinner- 
meetings, Dr. Bagchi wrote; “My weekly radio talks 
in Los Angeles, Califormia, about these matters, 
monthly or bio-monthly issues of Cultural World 
Magazines—altogether about 4,000 words—now 
bound and available at the University of Michigan 
Library and the Library of Congress, frequent largo 
international dinner-meetings to stimulate under¬ 
standing of dififerent nations’ culture, religion and 
philosophy, co-operation of helpful broad-minded 
hundreds of public citizens and of some staff 
members of universities and colleges in and around 
Los Angeles in that respect are nov/ things of past: 
But in this atomic age of misssiles, multiple war 
heads, dubious detentes, violence and psychological 
and cultural confusion and often cultural calamity, 


the need for deeper understanding of the self, of 
human values, cultural co-operation, and religion 
without immovable tags are not past.” 

In one of his letters to me Dr. Bagchi wrote 
that though he had worked for the m,ijor part of his 
life in the field of EEG, yet he wa.s glad for what¬ 
ever he wrote, thought and worked on as Swami 
Dhirananda, foj' that he did from his heart and 
conviction and whatever he did in EEC3, he did 
through his brain. Indeed there was a very rare 
and wonderful functional combination of heart and 
brain in him, which had drawn admiration, respect 
and love for him from all who knew' him. 

In February 1930 in “The Cultural World” 
(published by Raja-Yoga Satsanga, 325 West 75tb 
Street, Angeles, California), Dr. Bagchi gave an 
introduction to Swami Dhirananda and a brief 
history of Raja-Yoga Satsanga as follow.s; “The 
Sadhumaiulal (the As.sociation of Sages) has for its 
executive committee, the Sadhusabha of India. 
Swami Sri Yukteswar Giriji Maharaj is its pre.sident 
and is also the founder of its active organisation, 
the Satsanga movement of India. Swami Dbira- 
nanda is an editor and a member of Sadhusabha and 
Satsanga and one of the trustees of the Satsanga 
School at Puri, India. For about .seven years until 
June 30, 1922, Swami Dhirananda. at the request 
of Swami Yogananda, his college friend and a 
brother disciple, carried on the Satsanga work in 
direct association with him. (I.ater on he separated 
from him and his organisation. He had to 
discontinue because of illness. After iccovcry he 
went into scientific work in I..A., K>wa, Harvard, 
India and Michigan.) 

Raja-Yoga means the royal way to Self realisa¬ 
tion and Satsanga means fellowship with whatever 
is good in the world and with the Highest Good 
which is God. The aims of the Raja-Yoga Satsanga 
movement arc reflected in the purpo.se of this 
journal (“The Cultural World”). 

Raja-Yoga Satsanga movement, an oll'-shoot of 
India Satsanga and Sadhusabha and also associated 
with Shyama Charan Memorial I-'Uindation Com¬ 
mittee, is under the leadership of Swami 
Dhirananda. 

It is this same Swami Dhirananda about whom 
some American new.spapcrs after having given the 
news of his passing away in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
U.S.A., wrote : “He was recognized world-wide for 
his pioneering studies in localizing brain tumors, 
and had served as president of both the U.S. 
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Central Ekctroencephalograpfaic Society and the 
Indian Society of Electroencephalography. 

Dr. Bagcbi was a member of the Council of 
the American Electroencephalographic Society and 
had chaired a number of its committees. He had 
served as electroencephalography consultant to the 
U.S. Army, Southern Michigan Prison in Jackson. 
Ypsilanti State Hospital and Ann Arbor Veterans 
Hospital. 

I he third volume 1 received fiom Dr. Bagchi 
is titled “Selected Brain Wave and Other Studies” 
and is written by B.K. Bagchi aud co-workers. 
This gives us a glimpse of hLs contribution in the 
field of rr.G. Jn this volume Dr. Bagchi men¬ 
tioned.’ “...for a long time 1 had the dream of 
acquiring scientific knowledge of the body and the 
brain without wJiich philosophic information in this 
century would remain incomplete”. 

With the recommendations and encouragement 
of some very important men in (he field. Dr. 
Bagchi finished in 1935 his Ph.D. thesis on 
clecirophysiology of muicles. ‘ But”, he wrote, “1 
was not still satisfied. I wanted to know about the 
brain—the organ all thinkers, philo.sophers and 
Indian Yogis talk about. Probably the brain waves 
give the answer. Do they? Will they?” 

Some time after ho received Ins Ph.D., Dr. 
Bagchi felt in his heart a tall from his motherland. 
He wrote: "After staying in Boston for a while 1 
wanted to go ba..k to India, the country of my 
birth, with my Amcrit.aii wife. A Japanese ship from 
San Pedro, C alifornia, brought us to Calcutta after 
niuiYy weeks, via Japan .. 

“The next few years .saw me and my helpful wife 
struggling in India with fate and others' ideological 
foibles. At last, aiound 1939, I was enabled to start 
the lirsi EliG laboratory in that country in the well- 
know-n Boso Institute headed by Dr. D.M.Bo.sc, a 
physicist, at L'ppper Circular Road, Calcutta. This 
laboratory was linanced by a foundation giant to the 
Calcutta Univcisity from an inteinationally known 
physicist and plant phy,sioiogist. Sir J.C.Bose who 
never saw the Laboratory before his death. Calcutta 
University Vice Cliancellor Azizul Huque, B.C.Roy, 
a senior member ol the West Bengal Government, 
advised by a scientific team selected me to establish 
the LHG discipline in Calcutta, the first in India”. 

Dur'ng 1939-41 Dr. Bagchi ran anLTG machine 
in the Bose In.Mitulc of Calcutta, about which he 
wrote: “Ihe LEG machine w'as a novelty to the 
administrators of a nearby school for the deaf and 
dumb whose students were EEG .<'vibjcc(s, to a few 
available patients, to curious foreign visitors inclu¬ 
ding a Nobel prize holder from California and to 
native physiologists or physicists like Dr. Bhabha.” 

Dr. Bagchi had a great desire in his heart that 
he would work in India, would fulfil his dream of 


discovering in his motherfautd itself what he was 
looking for through his researches. He wrote : 
“Was my vaguely visualized dream, enlivened by 
Dr. Travis in Iowa, that kept me busy there and 
gradually moved me away from muscle physiology 
to EEG, going to find a proper culmination in India. 
No, for many reasons—direct and indirect, second 
world war confusion and danger, my residency 
question etc. 1 had to turn my back on India. I 
became a man without a country. I was not an 
American citizen though allowed to live in America 
since 1922 as an alien. I he U.S. Consul in Calcutta 
told me frankly that 1 had to choose between the 
U.S. and India in this spreading war situation. He 
told me, ‘the U.S. had already let you stay in India 
for several years to enable you to start and advance 
the EEG field here’. My professional ego was split 
between two countries. I quit and Bose Institute 
EEG laboratory closed”. Of course, he added: “Quite 
some time after my departure from India many good 
ELG laburutoies were established in India, inclu¬ 
ding neuro-surgeon Ramimirthi’s at Madras which I 
visited many years later, neurologist Desai’s and 
Gimli's in Bombay”. 

On hts coming back to the U.S.A , first Dr. 
Bagchi had to face ihe sheer struggle for existence, 
as he wrote : “I looked for a job, no matter of what 
kind- eve '1 a janitor’s job”. Then he looked for 
an opportunity to work in an EEG laboratory. And 
as destiny brought him at last to Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan, he wrote : “I was then called to Ann Arbor 
where 1 landed on March 3, J942, with a thin wallet 
and piomise of a bare subsistence salary. I remem¬ 
bered Gibb’s buoyant boost and injunction to build 
up the tiny Ann Arbor EEG laboratory which 
psychiatrist Di. FrohlicJi was leaving to join the 
medical corps of tJie Second World War woich now 
included the U.S. My first EEG here in Ann Arbor 
was No. 1132. The World War head injury cases 
gave a special impetus to EEG investigation else¬ 
where. At long last in 1947 on May 21. the U.S. 
made me a naturalized American citizen. I was 
52 years old”. 

Since then Dr. Bagchi devoted himself fully to 
his researches in EEG. He wrote . “My interest 
in Ann Arbor centered on EEG localization of 
patients’ brain lesions in 1942-43, also on correla¬ 
tion between brain wave patterns and other diseases, 
primarily or secondarily affecting the brain. Two- 
channel, six-channel, then eight-channel EEG 
machines and more personnel, more machines began 
to be used in ever enlarging quarters attractively 
transformed from the horrible sand and gravel 
junky sub-sub basement into a formidable EEG 
laboratory of 5,000 sq. ft. floor space of the Neuro- 
psychiatnc Institute of this University. When Dr. 
Jasper of Montreal visited it much later, he exclaim¬ 
ed: “ Thi-s is one of the largest human EEG Labor¬ 
atories in the World” ! I’his is possible only when 
both determination and talent combine in any 
man. 
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la 1949 be siarted and organized the brain wave 
laboratory in the Territorial Hospital of Hawaii. 
In 1953 be attended the International Congress of 
EEC held in Bostooi Mass. He wrote : “Since the 
nineteen forties altogether over 100 medical doctors 
including neurologists, pediatricians, psychologists 
and others attended my weekly EEC classes and 
some of them daily EEC interpretation sessions. 
Some of those doctors are still practicing EEC and 
related fields in the U.S.A., and several foreign 
countries including Europe, South America and 
Japan.” 

And this went on with more and more success 
and recognition till he retired on May 21, 1964. Yet 
he did not stop working. He wrote : “As a pro¬ 
fessor-emeritus and two-day-a-week consultant to 
the EEC unit <to help the residents), 1 felt as if 1 
was not doing enough. So I took responsibility of 
four other out-of-town EEG consultantships, driv¬ 
ing my car 45,000 miles a year. This heavy load 
for one thing eventually had an undesirable efiect 
on my health .... what have I learned from the 
electro-clinical correcation of over 60,000 patients 
brain waves, including those of several thousand 
brain lesion cases here and in other centers of 
consultations ? [ hope a little. A few cubic inches 
of living matter inside the skull seems to be mainly 
an Unknown Universe in spite of early and recent 
advanced knowledge of almost limitless anatomical, 
neurophysiological constituents and intricacies of 
the operational behaviour of that matter.” This is 
how Dr. Bagchi, a born researcher and knowledge- 
seeker, went on questioning and looking for new 
answers till the end ot his life. 

I met Professor Bagchi first in the U.S.A. in 1953 
in Ann Arbor. It is perhaps only by a stroke of 
luck that 1 could be so close to him f He with Mrs. 
Bagchi came to see me at my hostel on the very 
first day 1 arrived there for my higher studies. That 
very day it was a matter of great consolation for 
me to hear a few Bengali words spoken to me in 
that distant country by another bom-Bengali for I 
was feeling desperately lonely. But now looking 
back I feel myself to be a blessed person to have 
had the good fortune of being introduced on that 


day to one of the finest souls with immense in- 
tdlectual potentiality. I was not merely introduced 
to him, this wonderful couple ultimately picked me 
up from the hostel and gave me shelter in their own 
house for about four months. Within this short 
time I became very close to them, so much so that 
I felt as if I was eternally related to them. But what 
I am most overwhelmed about is that 1 was able to 
know so closely such a great genius. I have had the 
opportunitees in my life to be in touch with a few 
more great men of the world in some way or other I 
And I can say it for myself that all these contacts 
were some wonderful experiences of my life and 
great sources of inspiration and enlightenment to¬ 
wards developing strength and stability of mind, the 
courage to face and the clarity of thought to under¬ 
stand the realities of life, and the proper perspective 
to realise the true values of human life. 

Professor Bagchi had been widely recognised as 
a genius and a pioneer in the field of his specialisa¬ 
tion in the U.S.A. and the European countries. But 
I have always felt that he had remained very little 
known in India, his own motherland ! It is indeed 
a great misfortune of the people of India not to 
have heard of him as much as it was desirable. For 
here was a man in whom a great genius had com¬ 
bined with an equally great heart. Being very close 
to him I have felt that even though because of his 
work and profession he became an American citizen, 
for which he was surely not less happy, he had in 
his heart of heart an infinite love for India, which 
he himself had very often wished to be reciprocated. 
Almost every weekend he used to invite Indian 
students and friends at his house and most of the 
Indians who had visited Ann Arbor had known him 
personally. Basically he had an international mind, 
for all practical purposes he was an American, but 
his heart was ever eager to welcome an Indian or 
anything Indian. I wish, therefore, that at least 
now he should be known by as many Indians here 
as possible. With this hope 1 have written this 
brief tribute and 1 shall be most happy if the 
authorities of the Indian National Libraries and 
other suitable places feel eager and make earnest 
effort to acquire the volumes I have mentioned in 
it for the interest of the Indian public. 


WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 

R. S. BHARTIA 

M/a. BHARTU COMMERCIAL COMPANY LTD. 

B-1/2, Gillander House, 

8, Netaji Subhash Road 
CALCUTTA - 700081, 

M/a. WOOL FIBRES (INDU) LTD., NEW DELHI 
M/a. KAUNDI WOOLLEN MILLS LTD., NEW DELHI 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


ZERO-PRESSURE BALLOONS 
AND KYTOONS 

Zero-pressure balloons are a new generation of 
balloons in which the internal and external 
pressures are evenly balanced. Such a balloon is 
normally filled with hydrogen partially and has at 
its bottom a duct for facilitating the release of 
extra gas on reaching a desired height. Its unique 
advantage is that it can be held stationary at a 
particular height for considerable period. Zero- 
pressure balloons are, therefore, now widelv used 
for carrying out deeper investigative study of the 
upper atmosphere. They have also revealed their 
potentiality for acting as platforms in space, for 
surveying earth resources, monitoring meteoro¬ 
logical changes and transmitting communication 
signals. 

Kytoons are tethered balloons. They are made 
of nylon fibres, filled with hydrogen or helium gas 
and tethered to the required point by means of 
steel cable—the cable being selected after taking 
into account the volume of the balloon and the 
velocity of the wind. The tethered balloon system 
offers a variety of applications m such diverse 
fields as defence, navigation, point to point com¬ 
munications, remote sensing and weather predic¬ 
tion. 

India has its solitary balloon launching facility 
at Hyderabad, maintained and operated by the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. A 
programme has been undertaken there for launching 
zero-pressure balloons aimed at the study of cosmic 
rays. X-rays, gamma rays and other radiations 
emitted by celestial bodies. Biological inve.stiga- 
tion is also being pursued regarding the effect of 
low pressure on living beings. 

Cheap and reliable as they are balloons can be 
suitably used in India for establishing communica¬ 
tion in difficult hilly terrains, far off desert outposts 
and isolated island communities. The Information 
Planning and Analysis Group of Electronic Com¬ 
missions has gone through a comprehensive .system 
study on the manifold use of balloons in the Indian 
context. It has pointed out the utility of Kytoons 
in providing temporal' long distance communica¬ 
tions, in ail exploration in the seas by the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission from the starting 
of the probing phase up to the phase when oil 
is struck and production established. Since 
establishing permanent communication system 
between offshore areas and the mainland is costly 
and cumbersome, it would be cheaper to use 
balloons for communication. 

The Balloon Research Inventory and Deveiop- 
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ment Experiment, being carried out l>y the $pacV 
Application Centre of the Indian Space 
Or^oisation in collaboration with Tata Iflitittit| 
of Fundamental Research, has made sigpiflk^t 
contribution to the evolution of a balloon tedbiio^ 
logy suited to the country’s requirement. It 
demonstrated that balloons can be utilised 
photographing apicultural lands, waste lahw, 
rivers, forests and other geographical features ai 
a prelude to inventing country’s natural resources. 
An infra-red photography from balloon can 
be used for surveillance of crop diseases, mineral 
exploration, preparation of land use maps etc. 

It was by means of balloon that space- 
worthiness of the mechanical prototype of India’s 
first satellite was tested. The second satellite 
named Satellite of Earth’s Observation now under 
fabrication will also be tested for its functional 
precision with the help of balloon technology. 

WATER SUPPLY THROUGH ICEBERGS 
AND DESALINATION 

The oceans constitute 98% of the planet’s 
water (atmospheric water, subterranean water, 
water in lakes, the rivers and seas). The sun 
evaporates water from the oceans; the wind carries 
a part of this to the continents or to other marine 
areas; and a form of distillation occurs from warm 
regions to cold regions. Clouds are formed which 
later provide precipitation. One third of the rain 
reaching the ground flows towards lakes, rivers and 
seas; another third or half returns to the stale 
of vapour either directly or through living things 
(especially plants) and less than a quarter runs into 
the soil. 

So we see that water resources are stable. And 
like all natural resources, water is poorly divided ; 
reserves are far from being regularly divided 
around the world and 60% of the emerged land is 
dry. These dry areas have been classified into 
’’extremely arid, arid and semi-arid zones”. Some 
industrialized regions are also beginning to suffer 
from a lack of water despite their resources on 
account of increased needs. This is true, for 
example, of California. To provide it with water, 
two researchers at the Rand Corporation have 
thought of supplying it with icebergs. This is 
not the first time that .such an idea has come to 
the inventive mind of some researchers but it is, 
perhaps the first time that it has been pushed so 
far by studying all transportation possibilities. The 
problem involves bringing the icebergs from the 
Antarctic. Antarctic icebergs are more tubular 
in form than Arctic icebergs and transporting 
them would be easier, especially since theur form 
well lends itself to “wrapping”. They would be 
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attached to each other to form a line of icebergs 
more than 31 miles long. These frozen bergs 
would be pulled at a speed of one knot per hour. 
The trip would take 8 to 10 months. Plastic 
cushions would protect them against the heat. 
They would not be able to approach the ports 
due to their draught of ft© ft. Like giant tankers 
which stcp.i ff ports, they would have to remain 
Q^ar the continental shelf whercvlhe icebergs would 
be cut into cubes and pipelines would carry the 
melted water to the shore. Despite the cost of 
the operation, the water would cost less and be of 
a better quality than that sent from South 
Carolina. 

Along with such futuristic projects, there arc 
more serious expectations of quenching the world's 
thirst by desalting ocean water. To do so, two 
ways are possible, either extract the salt from 
water or extract the water from its milieu. In the 
first case, ion exchanger resins or electrodialyses 
can be used; in the second case inverse osmosih, 
freezing or distillation can be used depending on 
the situation. 

With desalting, enormous amounts of water arc 
available to humanity, since salt water represents 
more than 9/lOths of the world’s water resources. 
It will certainly cost more than natural water but 
its recuperation and reuse have already shown the 
way. 

UNIQ.UE SPACE COMPLEX 

For the first time in the history of cosmon¬ 
autics a manned scientific research complex was 
set up in terrestrial orbit in which two spacecrafts 
and an orbiting station were linked up. This 
unique event took place when the “Soyuz-27" 
spacecraft, which was launched on January 10 from 
Baikonur cosmodrome, linked up with the manned 
“Salyut-6”—“Soyuz-26” complex on January M. 
The total weight of the complex was more than 
32 tons and its length was about 30 metres. The 
“Soyuz-27” spaceship was docked to the second 
docking unit, located on the station's transfer 
compartment. 

The cosmonauts Vladimir Janibekov and Oleg 
Makarov who manned “Soyuz-27” entered 
*‘Salyut-^” after checking the airtightness of the 
dotting unit. Cosmonauts Yuri Romanenko and 


Giorgi Grechko, who had earlier arrived by 
“Soyuz-26” were already in “Salyul-fi”. The four 
cosmonauts celebrated their reunion on board the 
orbital station by drinking a toast of chery juice 
to future happy get-togethers in space orbits. 
They conducted a number of joint scientific-tech¬ 
nical studies and experiments for five days. On 
completion of the planned work the two 
cosmonauts Colonel Vladimir Janibekov and 
Engineer Oleg Makarov flew back on board the 
“Soyuz-26” craft, which took Lieut. Col. Yuri 
Romanenko and Engineer Georgi Grechko to 
the orbiting station on December II Co.smonauts 
Romanenko and Grechko remained on board the 
19 tonne "Salyut-fi” to record a marathon stay 
in space. They will use the “Soyu7:-27” craft for 
(heir return sometimes later. 

Cosmonauts Janibekov and Makarov touched 
down in Central Asia, according to plan, in good 
health bringing back some equipments and the 
results of experiments carried out so far on board 
the station. 

This triple link up has been a major accomp¬ 
lishment of Soviet science and technology opening 
up new broad vistas for the further utilisation of 
outer space in the interest of science. 

Orbital stations have become the main instru¬ 
ment of space research in recent years. A multi¬ 
ton orbital laboratory with a set of scientific 
instruments, complete with its drawing room, 
dormitories etc. tackles a whole series of tasks-— 
scientific, economic and technical. Two docking 
units installed in such u laboratory extends its 
possibilities further. It makes it possible to send 
more researchers to the orbiting station, with 
periodic changes in cosmonauts, to conduct a 
continuous cycle of experiments without any 
significant interval and to .supply the station with 
additional materials and instruments, food and 
water. 

The success of the present experiment paves the 
way for future developments in which bigger 
orbital stations for assembling instruments and 
appliances, greater in size and weight, will be 
launched. Those stations may be provided with 
several docking units to maintain a continual cargo 
and passenger flow between the earth and space. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“Tfc« Contemporary” stands for : 
t. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

S. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. Worid Peace. 
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CRICKET 

Indlm Edgad Ovt At Last 

Indian cricketers are now back from their Aus¬ 
tralian tour. They narrowly lost the rubber to the 
Aussies when they failed to win the final and deci* 
sive Test at Adelaide. Though it was India’s best 
chance to wrest a rubber from the mighty Aus¬ 
tralians, they just could not make it—such is the 
glorious uncertainty of the game of cricket. 

India fought all the way and went down in a 
blaze of glory. They lost the first two Tests at 
Brisbane and Perth by a paltry l6 runs and mere 
two wickets resp^tively, won the next two Tests at 
Melbourne and Sidney convincingly by as many as 
lil runs and an innings and two runs respectively 
and lastly at Adelaide they were short of 47 runs 
only, ne mere fact that the result of the series 
was anybody’s guess till after lunch on the six days’ 
play of the fifth and final Test goes to show how 
magnificently India fought this very keen and close 
contest. The type of cricket produced in this Test 
series had many thrilling moments and gave im-' 
mense pleasure to true lovers of cricket. The 
Australian press and the public, have spoken highly 
of the series which gave them immense delight. The 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Malcolm Fraser has 
congratulated the Indian captain on the team’s 
magnificent performance in the series which had 

{ ;iven hours of pleasure to millions of cricket 
overs. 

The Australian tour has revealed that India has 
got a good and consistent line of batsmen in Gavas¬ 
kar, Chauban, Mohinder Amamath, Viswanath and 
Vengsarkar. The emergence of Mohinder Amar- 
nath as the best all-rounder and the successful 
batsman at No. 3 position has been a marked fea¬ 
ture of this Test series. A special mention must be 
made of Syed Kirmani, who has matured into a 
front-rank wicket keeper and also a stout-hearted 
batsman at the crucial juncture. Besides our spin 
attack, which is best in the world, the medium last 
opening attack by Madan Lai, Mohinder Amarnath 
and Ghavri was also quite effective. 

On the Australian side, the main feature was 
Captain Bobby Simpson's wonderful comeback. To 
be out of cricket for nine years and then lead an 
alm ost inexperienced young team to victory is a 
great feat. The way Simpson marshalled such 
players together with his personal contribution to 
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the final victory is something not commonly seen. 
Even though Thomson, the outstanding pace bowler 
was not at his best all through, the experimental 
Australian side rose to the occasion with deter¬ 
mination and won the series against the most de¬ 
vastating array of spinners. Their young batsmen 
like Yallop, Darling and Toobey gave a display of 
fruitful, a^ressive batting which paved the way to 
victory. Apart from Thomson, the young pacers 
Clark, Gannon and Callan did the damage on the 
bowling side. 

Australian captain Bobby Simpson paid special 
tribute to his youiu players. He singled out fhst 
medium bowler Ian Callan for special praise. 

India's performance during this tour has also 
helped to set a few records. India's second innings 
total was the best ever scored for a fourth innings by 
India. Gavaskar made four successive Test centuries, 
three of which were in the first three Tests. Captain 
Bedi also created a record when he took 31 wickets 
which is the maximum number in a series against 
Australia. Again our three batsmen Vishwanath, 
Gavaskar and Mohinder Amarnath improved upon 
Nari Contractor’s record individual tally of 428 
against Australia in 1957, when they scored aggre¬ 
gates of 473,450 and 445 respectively. 

Win or lose let the Indians continue to play 
cricket in the way they have done in this Test 
series! 

FOOTBALL 

Natiimal Ghampionehip Goes To Bengal 

The 34th National Football Championship was 
held at Calcutta recently. Twenty four teams re¬ 
presenting services and twenty three states and 
Union Territories took part in it. Out of them 
Bengal emerged champions. 

Bengal lifted the coveted Santosh Trophy for 
the third time in succession when they defeated 
Punjab in an exciting encounter in the replayed 
final. In the first day's final the champions had 
been held to a goalless draw by tough Puqjab 
though Bengal had dominated the field ail through. 
Bengal have now the unique distinction of winning 
all the three national soccer titles this year. The 
junior and sub-junior championships had also been 
won by them earlier. 

Bengal had won the semor title four times in a 
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tow in 1947, 1949, 19S0 and 1951, tliere beiD| no 
tovnuuaent in 1948. Bengal has so flu* maintained 
the tradition of not losing on the home groimd, as 
they came out victorious in all the six Simtosh 
Trophy finals held at Calcutta, This was Bengal’s 
.17th win in the 26 entries in the final. 

Punjab entered the final for the third time. They 
had clinched the title on earlier two occasions—both 
held at Jullundur in 1970 and 1974. 

This year’s final was played at a fast pace, which 
produced exciting football. Bengal played a spright¬ 
ly game. Each and every one in the team rose to 
his height individually and collectively to thrust 
such a concerted attack that Punjab players were 
completely outplayed. Though the credit for the 
splendid victory goes to every player of the team, 
some of them deserve special mention. C. Chater- 
jee, S. Bhattacharjee, D. Palit and G. Sarkar 
were the stalwarts in the defence who kept 
well in check the wily Inder Singh, and the 
sharp shooting Harjinder of Punjab. Bengal’s 
attack was Interspersed with many splendid 
moves initiated by B. Bose and S. Sen Gupta whose 
artistic dribbling and immaculate ball distribution 
was a constant source of danger to the harassed 
Punjab defence. Shyam Tbapa became the highest 
scorer of the tournament with nine goals. Subrata 
Bhattacharjee the right stopper was awarded the 
best player’s prize by the State Bank of India. 

The runners up Punjab did not fail to impress 
the spectators with their display of clean football. 
Without depending on robust football, they resorted 
to artistic skill relying on dribbling, dodging and 
accurate passing. Veteran Inder Singh and young 
Harjinder Singh in the attack and captain Gurdev 
Singh in the defence gave impressive display of 
their artistry. 

Kerala also won the heart of the football fans 
when they played against Punjab in the semi*final 
but were unfortunate to lose by three goals to four. 
To many it appeared that Kerala played a better 
garae—their skill in shooting, passing and inter¬ 
changing left nothing to be desired. 

Next to draw more or less attention was Bihar 
and Railways. Bihar defeated last year’s runners 
up Maharashtra and drew with Rajasthan to become 
the winners in Group E. Railways became the win¬ 
ners in Group F after defeating Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh. 


lado-Pak Teat 

It is a good sign that both India and Pakistan 
haw at last found it possible to extend bands of 
amity and cordiality through interchange of Hockey 
matches. We hope it will lead to further cultural, 
sohial and political understanding. 

The first ever Indo-Pakistan Hockey Test match¬ 
es were held last month. Two matches were held in 
India—at Bombay and Bangalore and the other two 
in Pakistan-at Karachi and Lahore. The starstudded 
Pakistan team won the first three Tests. The 
margins of victory were 2-1 at Bombay, 3-2 at Bang¬ 
alore, 6-0 at Karachi. In spite of three successive 
defeats, Indian players put up a determined fight at 
Lahore to humble Pakistan 2-1. It was a glorious 
win for India. Though India lost the test series 
1-3, the matches proved beneficial in as much as it 
gave the Indians a fair idea as to where they stood 
and how to marshal the forces to force a win ever 
formidable adversaries. 

As to the strength and skill of the present Indian 
team, even their coach Mr. R.S. Gentle has admit¬ 
ted that Indian players are no match for the Pakis¬ 
tanis. The ‘experimental’ Indian team will be bound 
for Buenos Aires to defend the world cup that we 
won at Kuala Lumpur, provided the clearance 
from the authorities to participate in the World 
Cup comes in time. Up to the time, we go to the 
press, the issue is still hanging in balance. 

A ban having been put on the “rebels”, the 
selectors of our hockey team have no doubt done 
their best to pick out the peak of what material was 
available to them. The present Indian team, in 
spite of all possible permutations and combinations 
and in spite of their successful rally in the Lahore 
Test will fall far short of Pakistanis at Argentina, 
if they meet at all. 

Fredericks in the goal. Dung Dung at the back, 
Claudius and Bhaskaran in the half line and Phillips 
and Lakra in the forward line are the players who 
can be expected to make a mark. It is an irony of 
fate that image of hockey in the country of its 
origin has gone down to such a deplorable state. 
However we shall hope for the best and wait to 
see what our team can do in the World Cup meet 

Even if they fail to make their mark in Argen¬ 
tina, the Indian team will surely form the basis to 
the formation of a formidable eleven for taking 
part in the Olympics at Moscow in 1980. 


In this mortal world, everything perishes and will perish, but ideals ancl dreams 
do not. No idea has ever fialfilled itself and this world except through an ordeal 
of steering and sao’ifice. —Netaji 
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CULTURE & UfE 


DAWN AT NiaHT 

¥ 

PANDIT OEVAGHARVA 

XXII 


(That portion of an episode not mentioned before) 


So far I have related the story of the maid and 
the artist mainly with the help of Ajoy’s letters 
and partly with (he aid of Purnima’s diary>notes. 
Now it is my turn to continue with the story. 

I have freely edited Ajoy’s letters md Purnima’s 
diary notes to give the story a connecting link, 
and for this 1 have to omit particulafs, and add 
several sentences, or half-sentences, for which I 
crave the indulgence of my readers 

Ajoy’s letter dated the 27th May, 1936, was the 
last of series he wrote to me in his rambling 
fashion; and I did not receive any other letter 
from him except the letters from Madras and 
Rangoon and the last one which was addressed to 
me from Calcutta, but unposted, and which 1 
received from the O.C. of Baltapukur police station. 
But of these lust three letters 1 will have occasion 
to speak 111 due course. 

Now I will have to write from what I have 
been able to gathei from Purnima and from 
Saniiian Chakrabarty. As both of them are not 
story-tellers, they could give me only brief answers 
to questions I put; and even today 1 have not 
been able to understand how and when exactly 
Purnima lell in love with Ajoy, taking the word 
“love” in the lealistic, physical sense; for whatever 
be the cxplanttion of love by romantic idealists. 
It is my opinion based on the experience of those 
who had the rare opportunity to know the (ruth-- 
a woman cannot love a man with that intense 
yearning aftei her beloved- which is the character¬ 
istic oftiuelove-, unless some accident, appar¬ 
ently of negligible importance to others or not at 
all detected by them, occur which simultaneously 
sets both body and soul of a woman on fire. In 
crude words, a woman to be completely under 
the spell of a man, must have felt those shocks 
of energy waves which arc not supplied by any 
electricity corporation of the world, but which 
come directly from the invisible wires of organic 
bodies loaded with positive and negative 
charges. 

“Did you meet Ajoy often at your place at 
Keyurkati ?” I had asked her years after the 
actual events. 

“Yes”, she gave the reply 


“But Ajoy I wrote to me, in fact he told Ajit 
Kumar that he did not meet you more tban thrice— 
did he not tell the truth ?’’ 

“He would not tell a lie". 

“Then how do you say that you used to meet 
Ajoy often at your place ?’’ 

“It was after he had been to Tildanga. He had 
to paint a lile-size portrait ot my grandmother." 

“Mira Devi—You mean ?" 

“You know her, she was about seventy, and 
could neither stand nor sit for any length of time. 
So he had to come often " 

“But how did you meet him often 

“J had to lend hei my company because she 
felt It so unnatural". “To stand or sit alone 
facing the artist's brush ?” 

“Yes, really it’s difficult job 1” 

“Old he ask her to stand all the time ?’’ 

“At first, he asked her to do that, but noticing 
the strain he allowed her to sit m an arm-chair.” 

“How did you pass the time ?” 

“What do you mean ?’’ 

“Were you mam or did you talk to one 
another ?" 

“Wc talked, mostly the conversation was 
limited to my grandmother’s early life m her 
ancestral native village." 

“Lakshmipur you mean ?" 

“Yes, It was really a surprise for all of us to 
learn that he was not a foreigner to our district, 
my grandmother’s parents were close neighbour! 
of his grandfather’s parents.” 

“Did not your grand-mother ask him to take 
possession of his ancestral property ?" 

“Yes, she did.” 

“What was bis reaction ?’’ 

“He seemed quite interested at first. He 
promised to spend the whole of his extra eaminga 
on reclaiming the ancestral home." 
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**Did be not miiatam his original enthusiasm for 
the work of reclamation T* 

**No,—for some unknown reason best known 
to himself—he did not accept any money for his 
^Minting of grandmother’s portrait. Father, 
himself, had instructed the estate manager to 
pay him a sum of five hundred lupees for bis 
labours.” 

“Was he not satisfied with the offer.” 

“No, It was not like that. You know how 
peculiar he is—with him money is of the least 
importance. The portrait was really good So life¬ 
like it was 1” 

“Now tell me, if ever in course of those sittings, 
your grandmother was absent, but you two were 
left alone ?*’ 

“How could that be possible '> It was for grand¬ 
mother’s portrait he was invited, and she would 
not leave us alone.” 

“But aftei a sitting was over, your grandmother 
would leave, and you two might choose to linger— 
I mean you might have wished to talk to each 
other ” 

“I wanted to talk to him alone, - 1 don't know 
whether he shared the same desire ” 

“What prevented you from talking to him 
alone at the place ?” 

“There were my cousins, servants, maid¬ 
servants around us Even the library-hall was 
usually occupied either by father or some one 
among ray aunties. They had all come from 
Calcutta bacausc of the mango season—the 
summer vacation you know 

“I know jour orchard, I remember. It must 
be a source of annual attraction for all your near 
relatives '* 

“That IS true 1 myself was interested in the 
mango-grove, not so much for the fruits, but 
because of the sweet smell, at the blossoming 
time. The river Padma was an additional 
attraction ” 

“A perennial source of pure delight”, I put in. 
She sighed, and I knew the reason of that sigh. 
But of that I shall have to speak later on... 

I was really perplexed. I looked at her with 
hard, scrutinising gaze. She seemed to have 
understood the meaning of that hard gaze. 

“Do you mean to say”, I hazarded the question, 
“you had not felt anything akin to asense ol 
intense pleasure, for instance, that which comes 
to a young maid when—I mean—*if you don’t 
take it amisst” 


*T Won’t take it amiss. Say what you want to 
know. I don’t think either of us need be ashamed 
of anything we did.” 

In plain language 1 asked her a few questions, 
which she answer^ partly by nodding “yes” and 
pu'tly by bashful siiene. 1 do not want to take 
my readers through these secrets of a woman’s 
soul, which are strictly of a confidential nature, 
and which it will be a breach of decorum to 
divulge in public 

But 1 cannot avoid certain details without 
which the strength of that strange feeling called 
passion by some and love by others—a feeling 
which completely changed the sequence of life of 
my heroine—cannot be properly assessed 

She confessed to me that on that second 
occasion she met Ajoy on the river-side when the 
torn bit of her sari was thrown by the artist into 
the river to be whelmed in the eddies, she had 
involuntarily, so to say, touched the arm of Ajoy. 
Neither Ajoy noi Purnima mentioned tins part of 
the episode the rest of which 1 have described m 
an earlier chapter 

Let me relate the unmentioned pan. i prefer 
to put Purnima in the first person up to a point 
where she cannot by the very nature of the 
situation disclose her mind. At that point) may 
be pardoned I put in a few words Silence is 
a woman's glory, but it is not always an advantage 
for the story-teller 

As related by Paruima 

He asked, “Hovs did >ou manage to fall into 
the mire 

When 1 had toM him half the story, he seemed 
to be ashamed of putting the question to me. I 
imagine he had all along been considci ing me as 
an eccentric, if not insane girl. How else could 
I fall into that mire in broad day light ? 

He hastened to complete the story on my 
behall, and then said that he believed that the 
ear-ring was still there and could be recovered 

“Show me the shrub” -he said, which arrested 
the ring. Can you locate it now 

“What’s the use ’ I don’t care for the ear-ring 
now. Nobody except grandmother and father 
knows about my loss J am under no obligation 
to account tor it to anybody else ” 

“But did not your grandmother and father take 
you to task for having done a wrong thing 

“Yes, they said that I should not have taken 
any risk for that ear-ring. It wan rash on my 
part.” 

( Confd on page 44 ) 


'Marth, 1978 
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The Days of Our Glory 

ASHU GHATTOPADHYAY 
(Synopsis of previous Ghspter : 

The edncsted villager Moaorom came to Calcutta, detested the idle-rich class to 
which he was introduced and secured the job of a proofreader in a printing 
press. He fell in love with the eider daughter of his co-worher Sachinath and 
decided to marry her His financial condition worried him. He went to see the 
smart and cultured Sitangshu, drank too much and made a ludicrous scene 
before Champa, the leader of the smart set who suddenly appeared there. He 
then lost his consciousness and was dumped in a spare bedroom at the house 
of Champa. Regaining his consciousness, he stealthily left the place at the early 
hours of dawn. After coming to his Boarding House he saw Maynkh, the leader 
of a labour organisation waiting for him. Maynkh entrusted him with the task 
of pacifying Champa’s uncle who had been injured in a disturbance as a sequel 
to a strike in the latter's press After talking with Sachinath Monorom knew 
that he %vas a spy of the employer. As he was the father of Sarbari and Bibha. 
Monorom wanted to save him from a possible attack by workers. So he decided 
to see Champa to end the present impasse in a sister press 


CHAPTER 23 

After entering the gate, Monorom asked the 
doorman to inform Champa about his arrival He 
waited in the garden which surrounded the house. 
Perhaps Champa would refuse to see him alter the 
deplorable event of last night She could not be 
blamed if she refused Under the stress of circum¬ 
stance Monorom had forgotten himself, taken too 
much drink and behaved like a beast But Champa 
bad always been an epitome of good manners. 
This last thought reassured hirn as he stood beside 
a grove of rose plants 

The night was young, the air was gentle and 
pleasant Monorom had been a daily visitor to 
to this heavenly place. But many deplorable events 
had happened in the life of Monorom alter he had 
left this place And many pleasant events too, 
thought Monorom with a smile Two heavenly 
creatures, Sarbari and Bibha, had blessed his life with 
their affection and talks. But his future happiness 
ID connection with these two delicious girls might be 
jeopardised by disturbing events lo guard against 
that Monorom had kept hiS self-esteem in his 
pocket and had come to see Champa Chakravorti 
who might naturally msult him and turn him out, 
as he himself had insulted her one day by refusing 
to accept her preferred lunch and by using very 
rude words to her. This he did in the vanity of 
his poverty Now he had to come to her doors like 
a beggar 

He plucked a rose and smelled it absent- 
mindedjy Perhaps he wanted to gam some courage 
to face the coming interview 

Then he heard a sweet voice speaking, “So, you 
remember me after a long time But why are you 


standing there alone? Are you still angry with those 
in the drawing room‘d" 

Monorom swung round and saw Champa smiling 
radiantly 

Monorom said politely, “Champa Chakraborti 
IS quite different from those in her drawing room 1 
have come to see the mistress of this house 

“Thanks,” said Champa, evidently pleased 

Monorom offered her a rose and said , “Will 
you accept this as a token ot reconciliation‘s 

“Thanks again,” said Champa smelling the rose. 

She said again demurely, “You have already 
acquired a great deal of urban civility. Who trained 
you'> No girl perhaps’^ Don’t be angry again at my 
question ’ 

Champa was obviously frivolous that evening 
Monorom was quite at a loss to know how to tackle 
this new Champa. Had the spring taken possession 
of her maiden mind? She had abandoned the mask 
of aristocratic restraint, at least for the time being. 
She seemed nothing but a beautiful girl of twenty- 
two years 

So Monorom said light-heartedly, “I gam by 
being angry ” 

“How^” asked Champa in surprise 

“You remember me because I acted like a beast. 
Otherwise 1 am not fit to earn even a corner of your 
heart ” 

“Your urban training is complete,” said Champa 
with a smUe. “You luow how to pleue a girl by 
flattery. Now you can go into the drawing room 
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and sit comfortHbly with the others. You'll feel 
i^uitc at home.” 

Monorom could not guess what was in her mind. 
So he said innocently, also think your drawing 
room a place of grand attraction. But you should 
not be angry with the visitors there. They are at 
least civil, not a brute like me ” 

“Will you stop demeaning yourself, or shall I 
leave this place ?” asked Champa pouting her lips, 
“you have asked pardon for what you had done, 
that's enough. Your harping on the same thing is 
intolerable.” 

She turned back and advanced a few steps and 
Monorom became scared. But he thought also that 
girls like manly behaviour from men more than 
abject flattery. Perhaps she was fed up with the 
insincere civility of her sycophants, and so wanted 
to meet men like Monorom who had some amount 
of personality. 

But Monorom could not aflbrd to be rude in 
that interview. So he .said gently, “Champa Devi, 
please listen to me.” 

Champa stood .still without turning and asked, 
“Yes ?’’ 

“I see you angry and in this g.irden for the first 
time ” 

“So what ?” But lier tone was not so severe. 

“Previously I was afraid of you and so was rude 
in self-protect ion. 1 am gaining courage in this new 
situation." 

“How and why ?” she .seemed eager to know. 

“You seem to be a sweet girl here," Monoiom 
explained hurriedly, “You were the mistress of the 
house and the leader of the .smart set in your draw¬ 
ing room." 

“How do you want to act now, you brave man ?" 
asked Champa still without turning. 

“1 will very much like to play hide and seek 
around the bushes here,” said Monorom in des¬ 
perate boldness. 

Monorom’s surprise knew no bounds. Champa 
turned towards him, laughed deliciously and ex¬ 
claimed. “Shall you, really ? Let us play I have 
not run about for a long time. 1 have been forget¬ 
ting (hat I am still a young girl. That drawing room 
was ageing me.” 

“Your flower groves are ideal places for hiding.” 
said Monorom. “I also seem to be losing the 
burden of years. So, let us play like a small boy 
and a small girt.” 

“AH right, catch me if you can,” said Champa, 
**prove that you come from a village.” 


She ran swiftly round the groves’ and bui^s 
with Monorom in hot pursuit. Their bloOd msb 
ran hot in their veins. Monorom's youth seemed ,fo 
get hungry. He could not understand how a giH of 
the drawing room could be so swift in her movfe- 
ments, particularly hampered by her Sari. But sud¬ 
denly the hem of her sari caught the thorns of& 
rose plant. Being suddenly stopped she was falling 
on the plant when Monorom caught hold of her. 

She remained for few seconds in his arms and 
then said whisperingly, “Let me go. I shall get my 
sari recovered from the thorns.” 

“Let me do that for you," said Monorom re¬ 
leasing her. Then he knelt down and fought with 
the thorns. He recovered his breath and the 
delirium of his mind during the procc.ss. 

When the hem of her dress was free, Champa 
said, “I cl us go inside the house, take tea and rest,” 
She seemed to be her placid self again. 

“But I don’t want to go away from this garden,” 
said Monorom. 

“Why ?” 

“Some lime back il was like a heaven to me,” 
said Monorom. Her touch had made him bold. 
“I will remember this evening and this garden 
always." 

“Do that, but I badly need a cup of tea. I ran 
after a long time and so am very thirsty.” Then 
she added with a smile, “The gaideu will be there.” 

While walking beside her Monorom whispered. 
“May 1 make one request to you ?" 

“Yes, you may.” 

"Let us not go to the drawing room now. Iain 
in a diflerent stale of mind." 

Champa laughed sweetly and then said, “All 
light, ITI take you to the first floor tcrr.ice attached 
to my bedroom. Follow me." 

hollowing her Monorom crossed a first-floor 
room and then stepped into a c-^rridor. T hen he 
started in surprise. He remembeicd that he had 
seen that place before. And he had never before 
come inside the house of Champa. He also 
remembered the two bathrooms beside the corridor. 
Did he then e.scape from the bouse of Champa at 
dawn ? 

Advancing a few steps he saw that staircase. 
He asked, “Where does this staiicasc lead to ?" 

Champa stopped, turned towards him and 
asked with a smile, “Donl’ you know that ?” • 

“It leads to the back door.” Monorom blurted 
out. 


March, 1978 
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"yoi) arjp abspiDtely rigitt/’ saip Chapapa 

mailing- “It sfeemi that you now the backdoors 
g^y boosi^. 1$ Jl a new practice for you ? 
B|^ pojne wiQi me. fwltaps you don't want to 
again through t^t back door.'* 

“^d yet, and yet, J made such a big mistake 
this morning," said Monorom under his breath. 

"What mistake ?" 

"I thought that this was the house of Sitangsbu. 
I was disconcerted after seeing you at bis place so 
late at night. So I ran out of the house." 

"1 was at Angshu’s place at the end of the 
night!" She laughed deliriously. Then she 
Stopped laughing and asked with a roguish look 
in her eyes, "But why were you angry when you 
saw me at Angshu's place so late at night ?" 

Monorom felt ill at ease but said after a few 
seconds, “There is the question of decency." 

"Only that ? And nothing else ?" she .said with 
the hint of a devilish smile. 

Monorom hardly knew what to say. He defini¬ 
tely felt that he was getting involved in the delicate 
romantic net of Champa. 

( Contd.from page 41 ) 

“Did they say so ?” He laughed : “they must 
have said the right thing." 

Pausing a second or two, he added. "Didn’t 
your grandmother laugh at your mud-soiled 
appearance ? 1 myself would have done so, if 1 
had not to fnce the peril." 

“My grandmother alone saw me in that mud- 
soiled stage. I had avoided everybody else. [ 
took an indirect route through the orchard, and 
entered the hou.se by the back-door. I climbed 
to the first floor by the spiral stair-case, but before 
1 could reach the bath-room for a wash, my 
grandmother saw me." 

"What was her comment ?” 

“She exclaimed, "What’s happened Purnima ? 
Why this mud all about you ? On your sari-—your 
face ? You look a strange animal." 

“Of course 1 asked her to wait for the explana¬ 
tion. Surely, T must first take my bath and be 
my normal self." 

"And then what happened ? How did you 
explain the incident finally to your grandmother ? 
Your father might not ask for details, but your 
grandmother might—am i not correct ?’’ 

"Yes, father never saw me in that state, and 
natwally the case was diiferent. But grandmother 
had reasons to ask for a complete explanation." 

"There were two questions : one—as to how 
you fell, and the second—as to how you came up. 
What did you say ?” 
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followi^ miu'or objectives to be achieved by 1980, 
21 million tons of starch food, one million tons of 
sea fish, 1,2 hectares of newly-planted forests, 16,1$ 
million pigs, engineering industry output two and A 
half times that of 1975, ten million tons of coal, 
five thousand million kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
two million tons of cement, 1.3 million tons of 
chemical fertilizer, 250,000-300,000 tons of s|;el|, 
3.5 million cubic metres of timber, 450 million 
metres of fabric, 130,000 tons of paper, and 14 
million square metres of housing space not inclu¬ 
ding the amount built by the people themselves. 

On the basic of further concretizing the orienta¬ 
tion and task of agricultural development, the 
second Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam proposed that we 
reach and even surpass the following targets by 
1980 : 

One million tons of beef in live weight 3,500 
million eggs, from 220,000 to 250,000 tons of sugar, 
980,000 hectares of land under industrial and fruit 
crops, 500,000 hectares of land for production of 
export goods, 1 8 million labourers to go to new 
economic zones, mechanized cultivation of 50 
per cent of crop lands, one laim and responsible for 
tilling from one to two hectares, and striving to 
obtain an average of three tons of rice, plus three 
to tour pigs per hectare of cultivated land. 

Because the results obtained in carrying out the 
State Plan for 1976 and 1977 fell below requirements 
in many respects, the remaining tasks for the 
coming three years (1978-1979 and 1980) will be 
laborious. 

We must arrange for a further 1.3 million 
labourers to go to new economic zones, 460,000 of 
them in 1978, reclaim a further 700,000 hetares, 
plant another 960,000 hectares of forests, invest 
21 to 23 thousand million dong in capital cons¬ 
truction, and build another 11.7 million square 
metres of housing. 

In the next three years, the annua) increase in 
industrial production should reach 18-20 percent on 
average, domestic freight should increase annually 
by 20 per cent on average, domestic goods to be 
purchased by the State in 1980 will increase by 
1.25 per cent compared with 1977, the amount of 
goods in circulation at State prices in 1980 will 
exceed 85 per cent m comparison with 1977. 

Right from 1978, a visible change must be 
brought in the economy if the major tasks aifd 
objectives of the Five Year Plan are tp be fulfilled 
within the remaining three years. 
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FILMARQUEE 


IHirvvaJfoti Roy^Ghowdlmry 


THE jazzy jatra of Filmoteav 78 was reaiJy big, 
in wisdom and in stiq>idity, both. Reports spilling 
over the press are a clear pointer. Whatever 
ineluctable stupidity was there, the Exprt Corpora- 
non of Indian Motion Pictures did a brisk business 
selling stuff (films of course) over 1.7 million of 
rupees and that too only with or near to 100 
feature films and shorts. Yugoslav, Iraq, Mozambi- 
oue are some of the countries with whom the 
ndtan deal clicked off. 

Tunisian delegates picked out 20 Hindi, Kan¬ 
nada, Tamil and Telegu flicks for commercial 
showing in Tunisia. And they it, is learnt, will be 
picking another pack of 40 in Bombay. 

Mozambique has paid out a sum of 122,000 as 
royalty for 17 Hindi and regional films plus 12 
Hindi films in Bombay. 

Oman T.V. picked 20 films for its telly. 

23 countries with 79 feature films had joined 
the Filmotsav crowd. 

Algeria: Omar Gatlato: Argentina: Weasels, 
Australia : Caddjj': Brazil; Tent of Miracles; Bara 
Besada; Bulgaria: Manly Times; Canada: One 
Man; Czechoslovakia; Story Wine, Cottage near the 
Woods; Egypt: Soniya, Mad Man; France; Dr 
Francoise Gailland, The Bible, Lacemaker, Papa, 
Lc Pays Bleri, Great Pretender , One Sings and the 
Other , Jack in the Box; Federal Rupublic of 
Germany: Calm Reigns, Throughout the Land, 
Summer Guests, Wrong Movement, Chinese 
Roulette, Fear Eats the Soul. 

Hungary: Budapest Tales, Fifth Seal, Strange 
Role; Italy: Padre Padrone, Average Little Man 
Inheritance, Illustrious Corpses, Mattei Case, 
Cannibals; Japan: Life of Cbikuzan, Marikp 
Mother, Warming Up, Pastoral Hide & Seek; 
Morocco; Blood Wedding, Netherlands: When 
Poppas Bloom Again, One People: New 2^aland: 
Land Fall. 

Rumania: The Doom, Postcard with Wild 
Flowers; Switzerland: Night before the Revolution, 
Sweden; Dream of America, Assignment, Giliap, 
Metamorphosis; Tunisia; Ambassadors; UK: F for 
Fake, Bridge Too Far, Abduction, Man Friday, 
Voyage of the Damned, Black Joy. 

USA: Roseland, Rush to Judgement, In the 
JUju-cA, iP7(S 


Year of the Pig, Millhouse, Bound for Glory, 
Taxidriver, Love and Death, Last Tycoon, Ivory 
Coast, Harlan Country, People of the Wind, 
Nickeldoro, Oh ! God, Other Side of The Midnight. 
USSR: Mayakovoski is Laughing. 

Plus Jacques Tati’s: My Uncle, Parade, Play 
Time, Jair de Feta, Les Vacanccs de M. Hulot and 
Michael Cacovannis: Trozan Women, Zorba the 
Greek, Day the Fish Came Out, Attila 74 and 
Iphigenie. 

While pornographic films are dying a beautiful 
death in Cannes, they are rc-living here with a 
beautiful climax. Cannes-watrhers have found the 
skin-flicks rather boring, dull, repetitive and sick 
because of a long time rub. It is only natural 
that Indian cinebuffs bred on the middlebrow 
superstition of sex and morality will be attracted 
to porno films. From this angle, cr blue angle. 
Brazil with a couple, of porno-Xica Da Siiva and 
Dona Flour with Her Two Husbands—made the 
cinebuffs scramble for tickets, even for 500 rupees 
black market. 

The Brazilian bices had very clearly shown the 
acts of fornication and all that goes with it. In 
Xica, a Negro girl reminiscent of the clour sheets 
(from Scandinavia V) reeking voluptuousity pops in 
and out in nude throughout the entire length of the 
film. The reverse happens to Donna—the hero 
romps in and out in birthday suit as ghost haunting 
his wife ! An erotic comedy, may be. 

ADMK propaganda-MGR formula oriented 
films were also shown to foreign delegates in a 
special function but they didn’t leave much of an 
impression for whom they were meant. 

About Bengali films, well, nothing much to hll 
in. While people like Satyajit and Ritwik have 
done something to put India on the world map of 
cinema, it was unfortunate that there was nothing 
much to add to the mind and work of these two 
maestros. 

The point on ineluctable stupidity ? Less said 
than better, or just sweep the whole thing under 
carpet for a better spring cleaning for the house- 
fraus I 

Code aad Ethics 

So the Bombay filmwallahs are trying to set up 
some sort of committee to clamp down the gossip 
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columns. Looks like the two journalists who got 
bashed up by a stud/super/he-man hero at the star 
rally for Andhra relief have started the game of 
this MAS - mutual admiration society A Delhi 
weekly has been at it as an idea-sparkler flinging 
out it.s pages for the grievances of our much be¬ 
reaved stars ! In their ficnzy to eradicate gossip, 
the self-styled star leaders are to-ing and fro-ing 
in the realm of muckraking intellcctualism which, 
all of a sudden, seems to be catching up with the 
vogue. 

The muglials and begams of Bombay nickcldom 
live in labiilous pads (styled to Playboy-Penthouse 
designs) with money flowing soft with Scotch and 
rum...incometax ? What a putrid joke ! 

Marriage on Rocks 

A YOl'NG husband's crush for an old woman— 
almost bringing the marriage to the point of de¬ 
parture—young wife chasing the inlatuatcd hubby' 
old dame recollecting the past these arc the points 
Doosra Adnii tries to explore. Psychological, no 
doubt but leally something hard to crack for an 
average Bombayilc filtnmakci. Good thing that 
instead of running amock with the theme the 
director has been bit ttinlrollcd in his attitude to 
the hero and heroines It’s all about Rakhcc see¬ 
ing a dead lover in Rishi (the young husband!) 
and doing ail sort-, of holiei-than-thou-motivated 
things for him (lucky boy !) including a handful ol 
money given to R for opening some sort of ad 
agency, Ncelu Singh shrieking like a Dracula as a 
bereaved wife and Pankshat dropping out of the 
blues in favour of Rakhee-to set things right- 
Doosra Adnn ends up as another snobbish attempt 
at man-woman psychology which according to 
breud is anal-eioticisni ! 

That polite officers portrayed in Bombay lilms 
aie stupid and rich and villains smart and poor is 
jllustiatcd once again in Parvareesh, Shammi Kapp 
(or Kapoor) is the stupid and very rich officer 
whose son glows up under the private training of 
Atnzad Khan to become a topnotch dcsi mafia is 
(he theme of Paixarecsh with pickpockets like 
Ncctu and Shabana thrown m as plus points ! 
Amitava Bachhan and Vinod Khanna are also 
there to take tare of the package. Naturally, you 
can’t expect the dames to be neglected by the 
gigolo-type lover boys ' 


Nuclaaf Science ftudent Rajesh Khanaa goes to 
Zurich to be back with an ludianised Zeenat and 
mouthful platitudes on loving one's 'motherland' 
at the end is the story of Ashik Hoon Baharon Ka. 
SenfselMs violeSce, idiotic lovemaking, meaningless 
adult dialogue—well, everything is there to make 
the AHBK fourthrate dross. Moral: ban all 
“foreiegn" shootiffg—pronto I 

Asrani's Chala Murari Hero Banne could have, 
been a better spoof if it didn't verge into the typi¬ 
cal cliche-ridden mosaic of film culture typical ok 
Bombay. 

Bengal 

Revamping is the name of the game f Dinen 
Gupta’s Proxy is actually a revised version of 
Shanai. which in turn was a revised version of 
Bhrantibilas and Lnkoehuri, and which in turn were 
the Bcngaliscd version of Comedy of Errors ! It 
shows an acute shortage of story or the directors 
are not aware of Bengali story—that is published 
in print forms ? 

Pakistan 

Censor-producer debate on better films proved 
fiuitlcss acording to a Dawn report. 

Nirnmi, a very popular Pakistani acticss A'lth 
a considerable talent for displaying nudity, vulgar- 
ing and what some people call obscenity, says in 
an interview; Mental outlook determines vulgarity. 

According to actot .Sult.in Ralii, Censors are 
responsible lor violence and vulgarity in Pakistani 
films. 

As a matter of fact most of the films made in 
Pakistan in 1977 were replete with fight, car chases, 
plunging necklines and you-can-guess-what ! And 
the film papers were chokcful with romantic 
scandals and broken marriages of the fllmi begams 
and nabobs. 

Finally. Sangecta and Kavita —two very popular 
Lahorite bcat-the-game stars—are trying for visa 
for a visit to Bombay and Delhi—some time around 
March. 

Another Bangladesh and Pakistan film venture 
is being ready for shooting. 
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There is no bravery greater than a resolute 
refusal to bend the knee to in earthly power, 
no matter how great, and without bitterness of 
spirit and in the fullness of faith that the spirit 
alone lives nothing else 

Miihdtria C tndhi 

When you have men who aie ready to 
sacrifice their everything for their country, 
sincere to the backbone when such men arise. 
India will become great in every respect It 
IS men that make the country 

-Swdnii Vivt^h ir> wcia 

Thank God that our people have learnt 
that it is sin to tolerate despotism ' They have 
learnt to combat without pause, they have 
learnt rather to die fearless than perish like 
worms We are awakened to the sense and in 
the name of our ancestor and glorious country, 
we defy our oppressors 

Madame Bhikaji Rustont Cama 


It does not matter who among us will 
live to see India free it is enough that India 
shall be free and that we shall give our ail to 
make her free. 

— Netdii 
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Messages lift by Martyrs 



By revolution we mean that the 
present order of society which is 
based on manifest injustice, must 
change 

What shall I leavt behind for you ? 
Only one thing that is my divam* 
a d.'eam of free lndi.«. Ikionghoiit 
my life, most passionati'l>, untitin- 
gly I have pursued it like jl lunatib 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Cross the passes so dilficult to cross. Conquei wrath with peace, untiuth with truth. 

— Sama Veda 

Who then can know ? (whence this imfathomed world and from what cause ?). That, that alone. 
Lord of the worlds in its own self-contained, immaculate as arc the Heavens above, lhat alone knows 
the truth of what. Itself hath made—none else. -- Rigveda 

Speech rests on truth. Therefore they call truth the highest — Mahanarayana Upanishad 

This entire phenomenon i.e., whatever moves on this earth is permeated by the Divine element. 
Protect yourself by detachment nor have jou thus to covet wealth oi aim at posses-.ion. While living 
for a hundred years (the span a person is expected to have here), one has to perlorra Karma from 
which there could be no escape. — Ishopanishad 

Dharma alone sustains the dynamic torce ol the ultimate reality. — Taitriya Aranyaka 

Whenever the dharma is on the decline and sin is ascendant, then to protect the good and 
destroy the sinful, and to re-establish the reign of dharma, 1 reveal myselt from age to age. 

-Bhagavaf Gita 

On True of Promise, triply True, the Fount of Truth, and dwelling lu the True, the Jrulliof 
Truth, the eye of Right and Truth, the spirit of Truth, refuge we seek ni 1 hec. 

—Bhagavat Parana 

{portion tianslatcd hy Mahatma Gandhi) 

Let him say what is true, but let him say what is pleasing. Let him speak on disagreeable truth, 
but let him not speak disagreeable false-hood ; this is a primes al rule. He who destiibes himself of 
worthy man in a manner [contrary to truth, is the most sinful wretch in tins world, he is the w-orst ol 
thieves, a stealer of minds. 

-Manusmsriti 

Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause ol pain , lhat craving whteh leads to lebirlh, 
combined with pleasure and lust, finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for passion, the 
craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. Now this, O monks is the noble truth of the 
cessation of pain ; the cessation without a remainder of that craving, abandonment, fors.iking, release, 
non-attachment. — Lord Buddlia 

(Theprst Sermon-Saniyuita nikaya) 

Compassion for all living beings, compassion for those who have taken vows, charity, self- 
control with attachment etc., contemplation, forgiveness, and contentment these aie the causes of the 
inflow of pleasure—bearing karmic matter. The inflow of right—belief—deluding karmic matter is caused 
by defaming the omniscient (Kevalis), the scriptures, the brotherhood (Sangha), the religion (dharma), 
and the celestial beings (devas). 

—Tattvarthadhigaxna Sutra 

(Teachings of Jainism) 

All men are way-farers and when the call comes they will depart without delay. One who 
realises Him here, will know him thereafter. For the rest the boast of being a Hindu or Muslim is 
vain. All will have to render account at His door : none will get emancipation without good deeds. 
Rare is the man who talks only of Truth of all Truths. From him no question will be asked hereafter. 

—Guru Naaak 

Be not content only to be infinitely and grow vaguely, but see what God intended these to be ; 
determine in the light of his inspiration to what thou shall grow. Seeing, hew that out of yourself. 
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hew that out of life. Be a thinker, but be aUo a doer, be a soul but also a man, be a servant of God, 
but also a master ot Nature. 

—Swami Dayananda 

Alas! before the formidable ailillery of Lurope's aggressive civilization, the sciipiures and 
prophets, the language and litei attire of the Cast, nay her customs and manners, hci social and 
domestic institutions and her very inJustries have undergone a cruel slaughtei The rivets that flow 
eastward and the rivers that flow westward aie tninson with Asiatic gore, yes with the best blood of 
oriental life. Lnough, stay f urope, desist trs>rn this sangumary strife. 

—Keshab Chandra Sen 

It Vedanta is not practised in everjday litc, what is the use of it ? Vedanta printed in books 
and placed m bookshelves, to be eaten up by woims, won’t do. ^'ou must live it. 

Swami Ram Tirtha 

Oh alas ! Lord Rama has become a mendicant searching foi me. How can 1 forsake him V 
My heart alwavs aches pining loi his love. How can 1 be happy b> forgetting him (even for a 
moment)1 !>hall tdso lenunciale the world and wander tar and away (to find him viut) flow can I 
stay at home when my Lord is an ascetic unable to bear sepaiation with me ? 

Dadn 

{a prophet of the bhukiiculf, mixlnn hr birth 
and a cobbler h\ projession) 

My ejes ache loi a sight of Ihee ; since Ihou has left me, my Lord, I have fouuu no rest. \fy 
bosom heaves at Th> name, st> sweet docs it sound. ! have lixed my sight on Ihv path and await fhy 
return, 1 he iiigiu seems lialf a jear. O ' to whom shall 1 recite the talc of the pangs of separation V 
My tnciid, I led as it the sand is being applied to my eyes. When will Thou meet me, Lord of 
Mira -Thou who bestows |oy and allays pain. -.Mirabai 

Trust not the so called rich, they arc mote dead than alive. The hope lies in you —m the meek 
the lowly bat the Uiithfiil, —Swami Vivekananda 

I here arc four mam standards, that make an ascending scale. The first is personal need 
preference and desire : the seetind is the law and of the collectivity ; the thud is an ideal ethic, the 
last good IS the highest divine law of nature. The true business of man upon earth is to c.xpress in the 
type of humanity a growing image of the Divine : whether knowingly or unknowingly, it is to this end 
that Nature is working in him under the thick veil of her inner and outer processes. 

— Shri Aurobindo 

Man truly realises his soul by outgrowing his pos.scssions and man's progress through eicrnal 
life is through a series of renunciation. - Tagore 

Your argument taddressed to W. J. Wyeburgh in reply to his criticism of Hind Swaraj) tends to 
show that there must be complete divorce between politics and religion or spiiituality. That is what 
wc sec m everyday life under modern conditions. I do not believe religion has nothing to do with 
politics. The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse fit to be buried. I am quite sure no one 
would have cared for my politics, if f was not pledged to truth and non-violence. Truth and non¬ 
violence are synonymous with God. - Mahatma Gandhi 

The importance of village industry, house-hold industry, cottage industry and small industry is 
great. It is great from the employment point of view of course , but it is also great from the point of 
view of balanced production. It is great from the point of view of producing consumer goods. In a 
static economy, some kind of balance can be achieved at the cost of poverty and starvation ol the 
people. But in the economy of a developing country one has to take care at every step lest one step 
should unbalance some other, and create difficulties. Jawaharlal Nehru 


April, 1978 
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HOMAGE TO MARTYRS 


On this memorable occasion of Jallianwata Bagh Day on 13th April, we join the with entire patriot 
tic people of India to pay our respectful homage to the revered memory of the galaxy of martyrs who 
sacrificed their precious lives for the liberation of our Motherland. In the context of the present 
political situation of India, when we have almost forgotten about the bloodbath of the ftcedom 
fighters in their grim struggle for liberation from the shackles of British imperialism, it is all the more 
necessary to-day to remember with revcrnce the historic anecdotes of the martyrs and illustrious 
freedom lighters who fought relentlessly for the freedom of the country. The brilliant memory of the 
martyrs and liccclom fighters will surely illumine the political horizon of India which is clouded to-day 
with sickening fight for power with selfish ends, and will inspire the people with the spirit of patriotism 
lo tender selfless service for the cause of the country’s advancement and progress. 

Since the battle of Palassy in 1757, lakhs and lakhs of heroic patriots laid down their valuable 
lives to tear asunder the chains of British domination. The patriotic freedom fighters carried on 
continuous struggle against the oppressive British rule by shedding blood and sacrificing everything of 
their life- During the 200 years of British regime of naked exploitation and oppression the galaxy of 
freedom fighters faced bullets and gallows smillingly without caring for any reward for their selfless 
sacrifice. Their only aim w.as to break open the chains of Mother India by liquidating tht baibarous 
oppression and exploitation of the foreign rulers and thus to emancipate the impoverished people of 
India from perpetual hungci, poverty, unemployment, backwardness and exploitation. The unparalleled 
sacrifice of the martyrs and freedom lighters brought about great awakening among the teeming 
masses of India for the attainment of independence from the Octopus of British domination. 

The British subjugated India not by sword but through treachery and bribery and carried on 
their exploitation by the policy of divide and rule. The British rulers set up the Indians against 
Indians and thus managed lo exploit nakedly the vast resources of India in men and material. The 
revolt of the proplc for freedom against British rule appeard one after another in different 
parts of India. The tide of libeiation struggle swept the country with wave after wave since India 
lost her independence in 1757 on the battle field of Palassy. The naked exploitation of the colossal 
resources of India enabled the Britishers to build up their vast empire in the world and to set up their 
political and economic hegemony in A'ia and Africa. 

The revolt of the Sanyashis, India-Plan tat ion workers and the Santhaks hurled severe blow to 
the British rule m India. The people of Manipur gave a lough fight against the British aggressors in 
1891. Phadkc organised a regular army in Maharashtra to carry on armed struggle for liberation 
against the British ruler.s. The first war of nation’s independence which was organised on a large 
scale in 1857 could not succeed due lo disunity. The bloodbath of the heroic freedom fighters ended 
in failure for want of unity among the people. Since this failure manyother revolts were organised 
by the freedom fighters in different parts of the country. But they failed to succeed for want of 
coordination with the masses of India. Chapekar brothers set up a revolutionary organisation to 
conduct armed struggle against the British rule. The Gadhr party was organised with a large number 
of patriotic fighters to conduct armed revolution for liberation. The Bengal revolutionaries undor 
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the banner of Anushilan Samity and Ihe Jugantar party inspired the youths to overthrow the British 
rule through armed revolt The historic attempt of Shri Rash Bchari Bose to organise Indian military 
for an armed revolution against the British failed due to the treachery of some of his lieutenants. 
The heroic efforts of Jalin Mukhei jee (Baglu Jatin) to organise armed revolution also ended with his 
bold fight against the British Army dt Baldsoie in 1915 The magnificeni attempts oi R ija Mahcndia 
Pratap and other revolutionaries to liberate India by setting up a provisional Republic of India in 
Kabul also could nut succeed. 

The inhuman bloodbath of lallianwdla Bagh Day shook the whole country with surging wave 
of national consciousness. The brutal repression of the British ruhis awakend the people of India 
fiom then centuries old stupor. On the crest of this nationji awakening Gandlip's advent in the 
political horizon of India gave a marvellous moiuentum to the fuedom stiuggle Uandhiji's cla'^ion 
call for non-cooperation and boycot of Biitish roods shook the vciy foundation of Brit'sh rule in India. 
The unique leadership of Mahatma Gandhi bioUjihl about mightj upsurge of the masses of India tor 
freedom fiom foreign rule and gmduaUy Ihe mass movement increased m tempo and volume to tear 
off the bondage of the Buiish rule 

The selfless sa'rifi e ol the galaxy ol revolutionary martyrs like I ala Lajpjt R n, Bhagat Singh, 
Khudiram Bose, Prafiillya Chaki Bagha Jafin and his heroic lieutenants ol Bilasore fight, Benoy, 
Badal. Dinesh. Master Suiya Sen and his bold lieutenants of Chitiigang revolution, Chandia Sekhar 
Azad Ral Mukuiid. Abodh Hthaii, BasantJ Biswas and Pingle as well as m nv othei known and 
unknown patriots gne a new momemum to the libeialion siriigg'e But unfoitun >tcl\ the heioit 
attempts of the revolutionaries to organise armed icvolt aga nst the Bntisli nitl with lailure foi one 
.-duse and anothci 

Gandhiii gave a new lead to the awakening masses of India b) launching a mighty mass 
movement for fieedom which was sticngthencd gradually step by step fiom 1921 to 1**42 and inflicted 
severe blow to the British imnerialisls Gandhiji’s historic call to the people of Ind.a to “Do or Die’ 
in 1942 coupled with the heroic assault of the A/ad Hind Fou/ under the unique icvolulionary 
leadership of Nctaji and the bold revolt of the R l.N forced the British rulers to quit India. 

Netaji left India under great risk and with the help of Rash Bchari Bose organised a big army 
of three lakhs Indians residing m South bast Asia and conducted armed attack against the British 
imperialists in India for the attainment of India’s freedom. More than 2()()00 A/ad Hind I ouz 
sacrificed tbcT precious lives Oh the battle field of Imhal and Kohima. Nataji set up the A/ad Hind 
government and gave the clarion call to the Indians, “Give blood for the freedom ot India ’ His war 
cry “Delhi Challo” inspired the Azad Hind Fouz to face all sufferings and risks joyfully and to 
embrarc death in thousands smillingly. 

During the histone national week of Jallianwals Bagh tragedy we should call back to memory 
the selfless sacrifice of the galaxy of martyrs to inspire the countrymen to strive haid for economic 
ireedom The real homage to the memory of the martyrs is to conduct indomitably the grim struggle 
for the fulfilment of the dreams of the martyrs. It is the imperative task of the countrymen to achieve 
the cherished goal of the martyrs by building a happy and prosperous India free from all kinds of 
exploitation. 


April, 1977 
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II 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The international monetary crisis has been sharpening during the last few years. The Bretton 
"Woods Agreement of 1944 in recognising the special role of liS dollar in the world monetary system of 
the capitalist countries has been completely nullified by the early 1970s, The International Monetary 
Fund d.M I'.) was also set up in 1944 for regulating the inter-state monetary and financial relations. 
Under the I Mi agicement the price of gold was fixed according to the American price at the rate of 
$ 35 for a troy ounce (31.1 gramii es) 

« 

1 he abnormal expenditure for military bases around the world and excessive budget for military 
preparations and unusual investment abroad and specially in Western Europe brought about economic 
crisis in Amciica in the early 1970s. The US currency ceased to be “as good as gold." The dollar 
debt exceeded US gold reserves about six times by August 1971 and in 1976 twelve limes in spite of an 
increase of olficial price of gold. The US dollar gradually began to lose its gold backing. The 
dollar's "golden age" was last approaching its termination. The US government had to devalue 
dollar twice in 1971 and 1973. The US looked upon gold as rival to dollar. So the United States 
took up the policy of‘demonetising gold’ in order to weaken the economic position of its competitors, 
“allies’, possessing large gold rercrve>. In spite of the frantic efforts of US and other capitalist 
countries with little gold reserves to demonetize gold, the price of gold went above A 150 per ounce in 
March 1977, The growing inflation in the capitalist countries ha> been pushing above the price of gold. 
The introduction of paper-money in place of gold caused unprecedented crisis in the monetary system 
of the capitalist countries. The inherent contradictions of capitalism have deepened further the crisis 
of the international monetary system. 

As the political, economic and monetary crises increase in the capitalist countries the importance 
of gold IS growing more and more. 

Ihc budget deficits have been growing in all capitalist countries including USA and 
thus leading towards soaring iiillalioii. The increase of balance of payment deficits has been a chronic 
feature of all capitalist countric.s during the last few years. The growth rale came down to 3.8 per 
cent in 1977 m the capitalist world. Due to the stagnation in the economic growth, the unemployment 
is growing m the capitalist countries and the price uf the daily necessaries of life is soaring up causing 
unparalleled sufi'eniigs to the people. The growing balance of payments deficit, .ias been acute 
problem in all capitalist countries. This increasmg imbalance in foreign payments the continuous 
vacilations in exchange rates, the deepening of the problem of financing balance of payments deficits 
and the disturbing composition of currency reserves—all these crises phenomenon are the main 
manifestations in 1977. These aggravate further inter-imperialist contradictions in the monetary 
financial sphere and arc developing conflicts between the developed capitalist countries and the develo¬ 
ping ones. 

In Older to push out guld from the monetary and financial sphere, the capitalist countries are 
adopting Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) which are accepted as a kind of international credit money. 
But this paper-money cannot continue as real currency. Whenever any serious economic or political 
conflict will arise they will be replaced with gold which is real money. The US dollars’ domination 
over the international economy of the capitalist countries has become a burden on the international 
capita!i.st monetary system. 
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The “floating” exchange rates are aggravating the capitalism’s monetary crisis more and more. 

Due to the uncertainties of the monetary stability at least one-thtrd of the developed capitalist 
countries are facing acute financial crisis. The economic condition of the poor developing countries 
is much worse. The developing countries have a total external debt of 150 to 180 billion dollars, which 
they cannot manage to pay. 

The monetary crisis of the capitalist world is deepening from day to day. The sharp decline 
of the dollar exchange rale has sharpened the crisis further in the international monetary sy.stem of 
capitalism. The deepening of the general crisis of capitalism as a socio-economic structure cannot be 
solved until the leaders of the capitalist world reorient their economic system scientifically to get rid 
of the inherent contradictions of the capitalist system of economy. 

On the other hand the picture of the socialist world is brilliant. The steady growth ol the 
economy of the socialist countries clearly proves the superiority of the socialist system of economy. 
The people of the socialist countries are not to face the sufierings of unemployment, price—rise, 
inflation and recession- They arc marching forward to build new happy and pro.sperous social order 
scientifically free from all kinds of exploitation. Their progress is unhindered by any vested intere.sts. 
The newly free countries who have taken up the socialist principles for building up their country are 
making tremendous progress towards prosperity. 

India to-day is facing soaring inflation, growing unemployment, unusual prsice rise and stagnation 
in the growth of economy. The leaders at the helm of afiairs should probe into the roof cause of 
this deepening malady of the country. In a country of 60 crores where more than 50 per cent 
population a'-e below the poverty line the burning problems of poverty, unemployment, backwardness 
and illiteracy cannot be solved without restructuring the economic structure scientifically to meet the 
pressing needs of the growing population. 
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COMMENTS 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

National integration is essential for the country’s 
dcvelipment and progress Fven alter '^0 years of 
independence the people have not been imbibed 
With the spirit of national integration Fven to day 
the depressed tLsscs arc being oppjcsscd berbaio- 
usly by the vested intcicsts ot the upper class 
people. The niinorityes are also not getting tan 
deal. It IS indeed a national disgrace th it the 
ideal set up btlore the lountrv by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and thegilixy ol maitjrs 
has not been able to inspire Ihe people with the 
spirit of national integration. 1 he Biitish imperia 
lists vitiated the political liotizon isith the poison 
ol communalism and thus engineered lo vivisect 
the country on communal basis. The internecine 
fight between dilTeretU cast and the ri h and the 
poor will lead the country tow aids chaos and 
anarchy and retard development of the country 

It is high time that the entire democratic and 
socialist forces ot India should unite to educate the 
people with the spirit of national integration for the 
building up ol a strong united India 

GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT 

Growing unemployment is the burning problem 
ol India today Although the i oiintry h.is achieved 
considerable progress m agriculture, industiy and 
foreign trade the number ol unoiuployd pic^plc 
has been increasing from ycaitoycu I he rich 
industiialiscs and traders have been aniaisini* colos¬ 
sal funds out of then huge piohl But the numocr 
of unemployed people is incleasing giadiully 
Untoitunalely no concrete siicntiia plan his been 
adopted as yet by ihe government to solve this 
shaipening problem spccclils Ihe pnblim has 
assumed a gigantic form to-day and vill be beyond 
the control of the go ^eminent if rcquiMtc steps aie 
not taken up iminedi.itcly A short teim and long 
term piogramme should be taken up by tin* govern¬ 
ment in eoopeialion with the people to solve this 
acute problem ol Ihe coun'rv Ihc sj l human 
resouiees esf the unempio'ed people sliouid be 
britntssed m the t sk rl nilnnil con tiuctina 
Ficsh avenues should bo opened up {> provide 
these uncmplovcd ymiihs The vast nunit i ol un¬ 
educated unempUnc’d in the rui il areas may be* 
provided if the I ml «^ystcin is Sv,ientitKa !v reoru .t- 
ed to miet the pressing reed. of the p^o^le No 
doubt the {.(veiniunt 1 i al.oitcd hug, lends toi 
the iu''il developimnr lithe p*.ii is imp emented 
in rieht eirnc't by the g ivernment Muliincryin 
coopciation With the* jicoplc then i large nunibei of 
uiicducued people ol the rural aieas may get Iheir 
provision A chain ol power based small and 


cottage industries should be set up throughout 
the country to give provision to the educated un¬ 
employed youths More than 2 million educated 
youths may be piovided in the task of wiping out 
illiteracy from thecsuntiy. Fven today more than 
42 crorcs of people are steeped in the daikncss of 
liliiaracy It is (he impciative task of the govern- 
nienl and the educated people ot the countiy to 
lake up the icspousibility ol lieiuiditing illiteracy 
from the ciiintrv Wo should bear in mind (hat 
the frustrated unemployed youths hiving no future 
before them are likely to be misguided to resoit t > 
anil social aetisuios and thus to eicatc ch lus and 
disoielei m the country But these youths who aie 
today liabilities of the society may be turned into 
assets of the nation if they are pioperly u'lliscd in 
condructivc woiks It is the boundcii duty of the 
people at the helm of affairs to take up the burning 
piobicm of uneinploynicnt on a war looting b isw 
and to launch seientiiic programmes forthwith lor 
its solution 

POPULATON EXPLOSION 

The unusual population explosuai in India is 
rctaidmg theecon »mic growth of the country 1 ree 
India started Its onward lourncy with a p> pulaiion 
ol about 15 crorcs and today the population has 
gone above' 60 erores The population giowth at 
the rate of 2 5 per cent is simply abnoim.il liuli i 
has developed consider ibly >ii indu^tiy and agrical- 
tuie during the last 10 vcirs of indepen Icme The 
food pioduction his increase I muic than double 
of what it was m 1947 Ihe mJu trii) pruuucti ms 
have ilso increased appreciably But these cnonno- 
iis dcvtlopmcnl is not eonimcnsuiate with (he 
pressing needs of the growing p ipulatioii Until 
the population growth is curbed through edmation 
and othei methods the prospeiily and progress ol 
India will be leopirdiscd Ihc cionomie grt/wth 
will be 'lagncicd it Ihc population piowth is not 
cut bed scientiiie'ally without delay. AH out atten¬ 
tion should be given to t.ikc up sciei.tific progran 
mes to educate the people to control birth More 
than 50 per cent people live today below the 
povcilj line. It this birth rate is allt>wcd to toali- 
nuc then greater number of people v/ill come below 
the poverty line Birth control is urgently required 
for the happiness and prosperity of the people of 
India 

PRICE-RISE 

It IS indeed unfortunate that the prices of the 
essential commodities have bfen soaring up from 
week to week. Ihe people eagerly expected that 
the new budget would ukc up measures to bring 
down the price level. But they have been rudely 
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«hocklll4o find that the new taxes on the essential 
Items have stepped up the price of the daily neccs- 
sanes ot life. The colossal inflition wilJ increa>e 
the price ot the daily necessaries more and moie 
from month to month The leaders at the helm 
of atfairs should considei sympathitically about the 
unparalleled sufferings of the common people due 
to the sharpening price rise of the essential com¬ 
modities They should reconsider about the with- 
diawal ot the new taxes on the essential items The 
proposed tax on advertisements will inflict severe 
blow to the very existence of the small papers and 
journals Most ot the journals and peiiodicals 
shall have to close down it this proposed lax on 
advertisement is not withdiawn We earnestly 
appeal to the Finance Mmisiei to withdraw the lax 
on advertisement m sympathetic considciation for 
the small jouinals and peiiodicals 

NEUTRON BOMB 

It IS indeed iiony offitc that the US rulcis who 
loudly talk about democracy and freedom ire 
planning to mai utacture neutron bomb Neutron 
bomb IS hoiiible nucleu weapon whi h will dc^tlov 
all living bemgs II will leid to i full si ile nu¬ 
clear war culmmaimg in the complete annihilation 
ot the hum. n civihs itioii I he p..acc loving people 
of the world including America slu iild pressurise 
the US rulcts to stop this mad raie loi manufac¬ 
turing ncution bon b and olhei nucicii weapons 
Ailnuileir weapons should be dismaniKii aiivl lom- 
plete diSttimament should be b'ought about for the 
happiness, prospents and progicss o( mmkind I he 
colossal funds which .irc being wasted for the 
military budgets and war prep iralions, if utilised 
for the wcltdie of mankind the woild may be iruiis- 
foimcd into a piosperous one The ahnornial in¬ 
crease of the militiny budgets has caused the shar¬ 
pening crisis ol the international nionctarv and 
financial sphcie I he people ot all countries are 
groaning today due to the deepenitg economic 
crisis The suicidal mad ra e for ininufattunng 
dev. stating wcaptns for destiuctuin should be end 
cd without delay. Modern scunce and uchnology 
should be harnessed for the welfare ot mankind 
and not for his destruction 

MAGMSIGENT achievements of IRAQ, 

Iraq with soci.tdst economy has achieved tre¬ 
mendous progress in industry, agriculture, education 
and culture A chain of new industrial projects 
have sprung up in different parts of the country 
Socialist Iraq is leading the anti imperialist struggle 
in the Middle East. The Iraq rulers have been 
carrying on heioic struggle against the sinister 
conspiracy of the neoimpcriahsts and their agents 
The democratic and socialist forces of the Anb 
countries are receiving all-out support and help 
fiom the socialist Iraq. The bold Jraq rulers are 
relentlessly conducting the heroic struggle against 
the aggressive Zionists backed by the imperialists 
The neo-iinpenalists arc conspiring to stage a come¬ 


back for taking up control over the vast oil re¬ 
sources of the Arab countries. The Palestenians 
who were uprooted from their homeland under 
the Belfour deilaration have become again victims 
of the Israel] aggression with the cnio!>sal aid and 
arms of the imperial.sts Sociilist Iraq has come 
forward with all kinds of help to strengthen the 
heroic PLO fighters to liberate their homeland 
from the Octopus ot the aggicssivc Israebes the 
struggle has been a grim and long one indeed But 
the victory of the democratic and socialist lorces 
of the Middle Fast is a certainty indeed Ni power 
however mighiy can suppress the upsurge of the 
socialist and dtmocralic fortes I he Wiorld is mov¬ 
ing very fist 'he socialist fortes of the world ate 
gaming stiength from diy to div. The impellalists 
and their allies shill miseribly till to postpone the 
victory ol the socialist and dcmociatic foices of the 
world. 

ZIONIST AGGRESSION 

We |oin with the entire peace-loving people of 
the world lo condemn uniquivocally the Zionist 
inv'asion in Southern I ebanon The (crieli rulers 
h ive violated the U N tliaiier by launching military 
aggre%sion agiirist the Pale >lini.ns and olliei Arab 
people ot Itbiiion I he liccJonilovme people of 
India hive espiesscd full solidiruy with the struggle 
of the Aiab peopc of Paltstine 

Wei all upon the frcedomlovine people of the 
world to pressuiiNC ihe Israeli lulers to withdraw 
their armed^ortes immediiiely from the Arab 
terntoiies The pist i lusc ot the Pilestmims must 
leieive support fiom the entiie freedomloving 
people of the wnild The vicloiv of ilic Palestinians 
IS a certainty indeed 

NEW STATEGY OF U S GOVERNMENT 

Itisnaly strange th.it while I'icsidcnt Carter 
has bein preiching to the w uld about the princi¬ 
ples of ticcdi ni, human rights, dcmociacv and work! 
peaie his government has been arming to the teeih 
South Korem govcinnient and the Israeli luieis 
with the 'olossal supply of modern wcipon>., as 
well as strengthening the chain of rnilitiry blses 
around Asia and Afina This new stratii \ of Ins 
government is to expand the sphere i f influence 
over the developing <ouniiies tor coutiiiuinj eiono- 
mic exploitalioM The US rulers hive climged 
only their form ot ncocolonial exploitation. 

Wcjoin with the entire pc icc-loving people of 
the world to uige upon Pies dent Cai ter to with¬ 
draw immediately the U S armed forces tiom 
South Korea and to lx Ip the Koiean people to give 
effect to the pea efu! n umfic ition for the deve op- 
ment of a prosperous unitid Koiea We also apj e il 
to President Cailcr lo ii e his personal influcicc lo 
pressurise the Isiacli ruleis to wuluiraw forthwith 
from the Aiab teriitoiics We furihci appeil to 
President Caiter to stop the manuf.iciurc of the 
horrible ‘Newtron Bomb’ for strengthening the 
cause ot World Peace. 
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Revolutionary freedom struggle in India has a 
chequered hjstory. It has left an indelible mark 
upon political thoughts of our freedom movement 
because of its inherent moral values, discipline and 
devotion to duty. It is a history full of bravery, 
courage, self-less sacrifice and above all an unbound¬ 
ed love for the Motherland. As the Bengali poet 
Sukanto says-—“They were the heroes, the stormy 
petrels./Thrilling were their stories,/With bloody 
battles, bullets revolvers and bomb fires*’. 

Beginning from the days of the battle of Plassey 
continuous waves of freedom struggle dashed against 
the shore of slavery to break the chain binding 
beloved Motherland, and to drive away an alien 
government. In these struggles a galaxy of names 
comes to our mind—Mir Kasim, Maharaja Nand 
Kumar, Tipu Sultan, litumir, Mangul Pande, Nana 
Saheb, Tantia Topi. Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, Lena 
S<ngh, Hira Smgh, Bulwant Pbadke, Damodar 
Cbapekar and his brothers, Kshudiram, Kanai, 
Satyen, Madanlal Dhingra, Ananta Laxman Kan- 
here, Amirchand, Bal Mukund, Abadhbchari, 
Basanta Biswas, Pingle, Harnam Singh, Kartar 
Singh Saraba, Bagha Jatin and his comrades in the 
battle of Bun Balam, Gopimohan Saha, Ramprasad 
Bismil, Asfaqulla Khan, Thakur Roshan Singh, 
Rajen Lahiri of Kakori Tram robbery fame, Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades, Hankishen, Surya Sen and 
his followers of the Chittagong Armouiy Raid, 
martyrs of 1942 August Revolution, heroes o^the 
Madras Coastal Regiment—Mankuniar Bapu Thakur 
and others and Udh^am Singh. The Revolutionary 
movement was climaxed by Netaji Subhash Chandra 
and his Azad Hind Pouz and the Revolution of the 
RIN Cadets. Besides, there were thousands of 
martyrs, known and unknown, who sacrificed 
their most precious lives for the cause of freedom. 
Our mind bows down with reterence and gratitude 
to them all. Vt lumes have been written to com¬ 
memorate the heroism and sticiificc of the brave 
sons of the Agniyuga, the fiery age. But here in 
the small space we only just mention in a few lines 
some of the momentous events in the different 
provinces of India—Maharashtra, Bengal and 
Punjab, after the first battle of Independence, 
concluding with the RIN Revolt and A/ad Hind 
Fouz. 

Land of Tilak 

“Freedom is our birth right. We will have 
tt”-Tilak 

Balgangadbar Tilak has truly been called the 
Father of the Indian Revolution—he was a symbol 
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of India’s freedom struggle. Not only he introduced 
Sivaji and Ganesh L'tsav to imb.be the youth with 
the patriotic ideals of Chhairapati Shivaji, but also 
organised a band of disciplined and dedicated young- 
men. But before 1 iJak’s advent a second Shivaji 
was boin in the form of Basudev Bal want Phadke. 

Phadke was a man of foresight and with great 
organisational capabilities. He was perhaps the 
hrst revolutionary to realise that India’s goal was 
Socialist Republic. He followed the path of Shivaji 
in organising guerilla parly to rid the country of 
the Britishers. His plan w.is to jeopardise the 
administration ot the Government by striking at 
Railways, Post and Telegiaph Oflices and other 
means of communications. Alter several encounters 
at the villages ot Vahet, Palapse and Dhamani he 
was arrested on the 3rd June, 1879, and sent to 
Aden under a sentence of tniusportation for life. 
He escaped fiom Aden but was re-arrested soon 
after. Phadke died in Aden on Feb. 17, 18.S3 
after a hunger strike. 

Among the band of Tilak’s disciples were 
Damodar Cbapekar and his brothers. Iheyweie 
the successors of Phadke who inaugurated the 
revolutionary movement of India. The shots that 
were fired from their firearms declared the establish- 
nient of the Agniyug. Damodarhan Cbapekar and 
Mahadeo Ranade killed Rand, the Plague Commis¬ 
sioner, for his tyianny and oppiession inspired by 
Tilak's fiery writings in ilie Kesan, invmng ihe 
youth of India to take up the challenge. Damodar 
was anested on August 9 and executed in the 
Yerbcda jail on Apnl 18, 1898. Balknshna was 
arrested in the same connection and executed I'n 
the 12lh May, 1898. Basudev and Ranade were 
anested in connection wiih the murder of Ganesh 
David and Ramchandra David-lhe two British 
spies. They were executed on the 1st May and the 
lOth May in the kerbeda jail. Three sons ol a 
mother sacrificed their lives at the altar of Mother 
India. 

Ganesh Savarkar, the elder b“other of Veer 
Savarkar, founded an organisation called Abhiiiav 
Bharat which had a great following among the 
youths of Maharashtra, He was sentenced to 
transportation of file on June 9, 1909 for composi¬ 
tion of his book of verses “Laghu Abninav Bharat 
Mela”. So the members of the Abhinav Bharat 
decided to take the life of Jackson, the collector 
ofNa.sik. The opportunity came on December 21,. 
1909, when Jackson was to attend a theatrical 
performance. Laxman Kanhete, a boy of 19 years. 
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was entrusted wich the task. Kanhere, accom¬ 
panied by his leader Vinayak Dcshpande entered 
the hall with a Browning pistol and opened tiie as 
soon as Jackson came near bis seat. Jiickson died 
instantaneously, but Kanhere along with Dcshpande 
and Krishna Gopal Kaivewcre arrested. Altera 
brief trial all of them were sentenced to death 
and executed on April 9,1910. As a sequence of 
this incident Veer Savarkar was sentenced to 
transportation for life in the second Nasik cons¬ 
piracy case as it was proved that the Browning 
pistol was supplied by him from London. 

Turbulent Bengal 

“March, march, march forward / The drum is 
piercing the sky above./ The cat ill is agog with 
excitement./March forward, Oh the youtiis of llio 
new day Na/rul 

After the partition of Bengal in 1905 and 
starting of the Swadeshi movement, a revolutionary 
secret society called Jugantar Samity began func¬ 
tioning under the leadership of B.inn Ghosh, At 
that time Kingsford, the Presidency magistrate 
earned notoriety for his inh’iman cruelly and 
injustice to the freedom fighters which was climaxed 
by his sentence of flogging against Siishil Sen, a 
boy of 15 for opposing a British sergeant. Jugantar 
decided to do away with Kingsford. I he task fell on 
two tiusted revolutionaries, Kshudiram Bose and 
Prafull a Chaki. As Kingsford was tiansferred to 
Muzaffarpore at that time, the heroes followed him 
there. On previous information, they kept a watch 
on the man at the European club. It was night. 
A carriage similar to that ot Kingsford's came out. 
Kshudiram faced the carriage and hurled a bomb. 
Unfortunately Mrs. and Miss Kennedy were in 
the carriage and they were killed. Kshudiram was 
iirrested at Waini, four miles from MiizafT.irpoic 
Hts associate Prafulla Cheki was delected at 
Mokamaghat by a sub-in.specior of police who 
arranged for his arrest. But the defiant hero, 
finding escape impossible, committed suicide 
Kshudiram was sentenced to death on July I.'l, 1908. 
and executed on August II, 1908. Kshud ram's 
martyrdom created a great seasaiion in the revo¬ 
lutionary world all over India and among the 
people. Although the attempt failed, yet the in¬ 
cident was an epoch making one in the history 
of revolutionary struggle as a new age was ushered - 
the bomb age. 

The second momentous event in Bengal was the 
battle of Buri Balam on the 9th September, 1915, 
under the leadership of Jatindra naih Mukherjee 
popularly known as Bagha Jatin for be had tackled 
With a tiger unarmed and single handed. Jatmdia 
Hath was selected the leader of the Jugantar Party 
land was contemplating an armed revolt against the 


British with the help of German weapons. But tha 
ship.s Maveric and Annie Larsen carrying German 
arms and ammunition for Bengal revolutionaries 
were intercepted. Alternative arrangements for 
sending arms by boats from Manila also leaked out 
and the arms were confiscated by the police. 
Jatindranath at that time was at Kaptiboda along 
with his four colleagues-Chittapriya, Niren, 
Monoranjan and Jyotisli, awating the arrival of 
German ships, unaware of their seizure by the 
Government. The police in the mean time got 
a clue ol Jatin’s residence while .searching Harry 
and Sons of Calcutta. Jatm and his party also got 
the information tli.it the pvilice was searching for 
them and star ed for Balasore Railway Station on 
foot. But the police was also waiting for them 
there. Finding no alternative, the party ran along 
the road ol the rivulet Buri Bilam and crossed the 
river. '1 hey look their stand on the embankment 
of a tank with an anlhilj on then back on the 9th 
of September 1915. Determined to give the enemy 
a fight they dug a trench and took their position. 
The Di.stru l Magistrate of Balasore with a force of 
three hunched policemen and soluiers equipped 
with long range guns surrounded ih. m from all 
directions. It w:'s an unequal fight and sure death 
was staring them at their face. But to set an exam¬ 
ple to the future revolutionaries they fouglit for 
full 75 minutes. Cliittapriya Chowdhury was killed 
in the battle. Jatin's body was strewn with bullets. 
Their amiiiiiiiition also ran out. Jatin hoisted the 
white flag Jatin died on the 10th in the hospital. 
Niien Da.sgupta and Monoranjan Dasgupfa were 
tried and sentenced to death. 'I hey wcic executed 
on November 22,1915. Jyotish Pal who was sent¬ 
enced to transportation for life, turned insane and 
died in the Berahnipore Lunatic Asylum on (he 
24th December, 1924. 

Although the 9th of September, 191.5, is a red 
letter day in the history of freedom struggle as it 
was for the first time since the days of the first 
battle of Independence that the revolutionaries 
fought a trench battle with the enemy soldiers, yet 
the brightest epi.sode in the freedom strucgle is the 
Eastern Rebellion in Chittagong under the leader¬ 
ship of Surya Sen on the 18th April, 1930. The 
plans were worked out in detail and c.irried out 
with peifect unison. The whole contingent were 
divided into four parties at the head of such leaders 
like Ganesh Glio.sli, Atlanta Singh. Loknath Ball, 
and Ambica Chakraborty, Nirmal .Sen to carry out 
speciic duties - raiding of the Aimouryof the Police 
Coiisiabulary, raiding of the Military Armoury, 
destruction of fhc telcpJionc exchange, railway 
lines, telegraph .system, attack on the European 
Club at Pahaitan. All these jobs except the last 
one were carried out successfully. 'I'he Police 
Armoury was raided, the Magazine door \va.s opened 
where they found hundreds of liflos and plenty of 
catridges. After looting the Armoury they set fire 
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to the Armoury. The Military Armoury was also 
raided and Sgt Parrel was killed. After finishing 
their duties the parties gathered at the police 
barracks and declared a provisional Indian Govern¬ 
ment with Surya Sen as the Head. But the euphoria 
soon died down when they were faced with cannon 
fires from the Port Armoury. The revolutionaries 
had to retreat and take shelter in the Jalalabad 
hills. Soon the area was surrounded by three 
powerful British regiments and a battle of life and 
death followed on the 22nd April. Jalalabad hills 
turned crimson with the sacred blood of the 
martyrs. Twice the attack of the British soldiers 
were repulsed and the enemy was forced to retreat. 
Seventy-four English soldiers were killed. On the 
.side of the revolutionaries, Hargopal Baul, Mirmal 
L-da, Bidhu Bhu.san Bhattachar>a, Naresh Roy, 
Sasanka Dutta, Madhu Sudan Dutta, Pulin Behari 
Ghosh, Jiten Dasgupta and Prabhash Baul courted 
martyr’s death. Alter this memorable battle en¬ 
counters after encounters followed for about four 
years. At the Battle of Kalarpole Swadesh Roy, 
Rajat, Sen. Manoranjan Sengupta and Debprasad 
Dasgupta sacrificed their lives on the 6th May, 
1930. Jiban Ghosal was killed in the encounter at 
Chandannagore on the 31 August, 1930. Jn another 
memorable encounter at Dhalghal on the 14lh June, 
1932 Nirmal Sen and Apurba Sen resisted the 
surrounding police force and killed Captain Came¬ 
ron, but ultimately had to sacrifice their lives to 
enable their leader Masterda to escape. On the 
24th September, 1932, Paharlali European Club 
was attacked under the leadership of Pritilata 
Waddedar who was struck by a bullet shot and had 
to commit suicide to avoid arrest. Another armed 
conflict occurred at Goirala on the 23 February 

1933, where Puma Talukdar sacrificed his life; 
Surya Sen was arrested. In another encounter on the 
18th May, 1933, at Gahira Tarakeshwar Dastidar 
and Kalpana Dutta were arrested. This glorious 
chapter of the revolutionary freedom struggle 
ended with the martydom on the gallows of Surya 
Sen and Tarakeshwar Dastidar on 12 January 

1934. 

On the 8th December, 1930, happened a dare¬ 
devil act when three youngmen of BV group, Dacca, 
entered the lion’s den in the Writers’ Buildings, 
Bengal and killed Col Simpson and injured other 
officials. After the famous corridor ba lewihthe 
police contingent of Charles Tegari and a section 
of the Gorkha Regiment, the three heroes retreated 
in a bathroom. The youngmen came prepared for 
death. Badal (Sudhir Gupta) committed suicide, 
Benoy Bose, who prexiously killed the I.G. of 
Police, Lowman on the 29th August, 1930, fired from 
his own revolver into his head and died in hospital 
on December 13. Dinesh Gupta’s shot pierced his 
temple but be survived. He courted Sahid’s death 
on July 7, 1931. 

Flaming Punjab 

“Give us that new spirit that conquers fear and 


transcends death”—Tagore. 

Punjab, the land of soldiers, played an im- 
memorable part in the revolutionary freedom 
struggle. Jt is the land where immortal heroes like 
Ajit Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, Hardyal, Sohanial 
Pathak, Bal Mukund, Mudanlal Dbingra, Kartar 
Singh Saraba and Udham Singh to name a few, were 
born. It is the land where the martyrs of Jallian- 
walabagh made the place a pilgrimage for all 
freedom loving people. It is the land of several 
movements like Kuka movement, Babbar Akaii 
Dal. sanctified by the martyrdom (»f Lena Singh, 
Hira Singh and Dharna Singh. But the two out¬ 
standing events arc the first all India revolt of 
1915 under the leader.ship of Rashbehari Bose and 
the exploits of the Hindustan Socialist Ri publican 
Party with the immortal Bhagat Singh as its leadea. 
Bishnu Ganesh Pingle and Kartar Singh Sarab.s, 
prominent Gadhar Parly leaders, were sent to 
India to organise an open armed revolt in Northern 
India. Their main effort was to reduce the army 
to join the movement. Piugle found out 
Rashbehari Bose who took leadership 
of the whole movement. February 21, 1915 was 
fixed as the target date. Sepoys of the cantonments 
at Jacobabad, Kohat, Bannii, Nausera, Peshawar 
and other places agreed to join the movement. 
Factories for manulacture of bombs were staned. 
It was declared that India would be a Repub 
with Hardyal as the Head of the Govt. But the 
whole movement fizzled out due to betrayal by two 
triLSted revolutionaries, although the date of the re¬ 
volution was advanced to the 19th Feb, it proved of 
no avail. Arrests weie made of the top leaders 
excluding Rashbehari Bose. In succesive Lahore 
conspiracy cases 28 persons were given death sen¬ 
tence and 114 were given life imprisonment. Some 
of those, who were executed, were Bakshi Singh 
Pingle, Hamam Singh. Jagat Singh, Kartar Singh 
Saraba (Nov. 17. 1915), Uttam Singh, Rup Singh 
(March 29, 1917). Previously 12 soldiers of 23 
Cavalry Regiment were executed for mutiny on 
Septembers, 1915. 

After the martydom of the heroes ofKakori 
Train Robbert Case. The Hindustan Republican 
Association was reconstituted as Hindustan Socia¬ 
list Republican Party. Bhagat Singh took the 
leadership of the Party. Brutal attack on Lala 
LaJpat Rai, while leading the demonstration at 
Lahore against an all while Simon Commis.sion 
resulted in his death on November 17, 1928. This 
evoked discontent among the people and the 
leaders ef HSRP decided to take revenge on Mr 
Scott responsible for Lalaji’s death. Unfcrtinately 
Saunders was shot dead by Bhagat Singh and 
Rajguru on December 17, 1928. The guard 
Channah Singh also received bullet injuries from. 
Chandra Shekhar Azad. Bhagat Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar were able to avoid arrest although country 
wide search was made by the police for them. 
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Bhagat Singh re-appeared on the scene on 
Aprils, 1929 m the Central Assembly Hall while 
the Public Safety Bill was under discussion Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta exploded two bombs 
in the Hall and also threw leaflets on behalf ol the 
HSRA beginning with slogans of the Fienth Revo¬ 
lution The two youngnien could have escaped 
but they remained standing there shouting “Long 
live Revolution ’ Doun with impeiialism” Bhagat 
Smgh and Dutta were sentenced to transporation 
for life in the Assembly Bomb case at Delhi From 
there Bhagat Singh was taken to Lahore to stand 
his lri< 1 in the Saunders m. rdei case. Initially a 
case was hied on June 26, 1929 against six accused 
Bhagat Singh, Sukbdev, Rajguru, Jatin Das, 
Chandra Shekhar A/ad and Bhagabatitharan 
Among them Jatin Das courted martyrdom on H 
September 1929 in the Borstal jail after a marathon 
hunger strike for 63 days Chandra Sbekhir A/ad, 
the blazing hie of Indian Revolution, was kilUd in 
a police encounter in the Alfred park, Allahabad 
on Tebruaiy 27, 1932. Bhagabati Charan died while 
experimenting with bombs on Januaiy 26, 1930 
The remaining three Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and 
Rajgurn—were guillotined on March 23 1931 

The IN A 

History of the ’evolutionary freedom struggle 
will not be complete without mentioning the two 
momentous events In February 1942 Singapore 
fell to the Japanese and the first 1 N A was formed 
with '0,000 prisoners of war undei Ciptain Mohan 
Smgh In June 1943 Nctap Subhash Chandra Bose 
arrived in Ea-.t Asia and took over the Leadership 
of the India Independence league on Julv 2 He 
assumed the post of the Supiemc C ommander of 
the 1 N A on July 4, 1943 and reviewed the seried 
ranks drawn up in formation opposite the Smgapoie 
Town Hall For the flist time he gave hi> army of 
liberation the war cry ‘Chalo Delhi and gave 
the assembled civilians the slogan of “Total 
Mobilization ’ He then established the Provisional 
Government of Free India outside India on the 
histone 21 October 1943 Next day he opened the 
Ram of Jhansi Regiment A war was declared 


against the British Government The campaign on 
the Aiakan front was opened on February 4, 1944. 
The 1 N A fought the Ireedom struggle m eight 
sectors on the plain, of Imphai and m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kohima The aimy was mar>.hing on 
to Imphal during June-Iuly 1944 but was "un¬ 
fortunately halted within three miles of the town 
due to the hek of air cover The IN A hid to 
withdraw The tide turned against the liberation 
army and the memorable retreat began on Api I 24, 
1945 Japan surrendered on August II, 1943 

Revolntjon of the R I N Gabetsi 

The immediate cause of the R 1 N revolution 
was the lunger strike by the ratings of the floor 
signal ship ‘falwar orotestirig asain^t bad food 
But the ultimate object was to 01 ganise a revolt in 
the Navy against the British rule in the line of the 
I N A and to piovc that the soldiers were not 
keeping aloof liom the mam stream of national 
life The slogan ‘Discipline m the Army’ could not 
be applied to the soldiers ol a subjet t race The 
R I N revolution had a miphtv possibility About 
20,000 cadets of II establishments had revciiled 
they had enough ammunitions to cont nue to fight 
for two veais The revolution spread inong 
74 ships, four major bases, four flotilla and 20 ‘bore 
establishments But the eaclets being youn^ and 
inexperienced lacked skilled leaders or comm inders 
Iheir hope was that once they revolted the n iiional 
leaders would come to then rescue and conduct the 
revolution But the Icadtis of both Congress, 
Muslim I cague or the Communist Party not only 
failed to respond but forced them to suilender 
There was tremendous re ponse from the public 
and hundreds of people were killed by bullet shots 
in Bombay when thev demonstrated their sympathy 
with the revolutionaries 

Apparently both the revolutions ol the I N A 
and the R I N failed But thev weic pointers to 
the British Government. It made them realise that 
they could no longei lely on the Indian soldiers or 
Naval forces and would have to go 
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u o’Ara L SoliJ ar ily Rally 


President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr in a message to 
the Rally ot Solidarity the Arab*, held recently 
in India, stressed that the rights ot the Arab peojile 
ot Palestine usurped by forte, terror and treachery, 
could not be recovered by means of defeatist policies 
and ineffective methods The President fui ther said 
that only by abandoning coinpiomne policies and 
pursuing vigorously the polity ot struggle based on 
genuine nationalist foundations could the rights of 
the Arab people ot Palestine be recovered 

The President declared that parties to national 
betrayal were responsible toi the piesent Arab condi¬ 
tions because they opted for the path of concessions 
and compromise and drifted behind the American 
imperialistic designs amied at bicakmg Aiab will 
and shicdding Arab ranks 

Following IS the text of the President's message: 

“It IS my pleasure to convey to you on this 
occasion greetings of friendship and pay tribute to 
the effective lole you have been plaving in cementing 
the bonds ot love between the Arab and Indian 
peoples in their common interest and in the struggle 
aeamst imperialism, reaction and /lonism and tor 
the wiping out of all forms ol backwardness 

“Since times immemorial, out people have been 
sharing with the Indian people celebrations marking 
glorious anniversaries This is attributed to the 
relations that hold them togethei along the way ot 
mobilising Agrees against all imperialistic conspi- 
1 Kies ancT military bases, ovci and above the strong 
and const intly developing bilateral iclations steadily 
enhanced h> the alignment of the friendly Indian 
peonle with the causes of our Aiab nation No 
betiei evidence can bo cited in this lespect than the 
activities undeitaken by your Association in soli¬ 
darity with the Arab people of Palestine This 
sobdaiily has found cxpicssion in the mass demons- 
traiions taken oul in yoin country in support of the 
uprisings of the Arab people in occupied Palestine, 
and in condemnation of the repressive measures 
piacti^ecl bv /lonist authorities against the Arab 
peonle of Palestine 

‘ It has been established beyond doubt that the 
rights ot t Ik Aiab people of Palestine usuiped by 
force, terror and ticichery since 1948, are not going 
to be jccovered bv defeatist policies oi ineffTective 
metheds but onlv by genuinely abandoning the 
policy ot compiomise and of humiliating concessions 


and by adopting the line of vigorous struggle resting 
in genuine nationalist bases Besides, the way of 
recovering both land and rights is patently clear to 
whoever wants to engage, honourably and courag¬ 
eously m the line of libeiation struggle through 
mobilising the masses, buttressing the Palestine 
resistance and piomotmg the heroic struggle it has 
been mounting against the enemy inside the occu¬ 
pied territories togelhci with steadfastly fighting 
against imperialist interests and schemings 

“Responsibility for the present Arab situation 
lies squarely on those who have parted way with 
the line of Arab stiuggle, abandoned Arab riationaJ 
rights, opted for the road of concessions and com¬ 
promise and drilled behind the designs of Amciican 
imperialism currently put into effect with the object 
of weakening the wi'l ol Arab stiuggle, tiagmeniing 
Arab lints and tiailing behind humiliating conces¬ 
sions the Jatest of which being the trip of ttcason 
made by Sadat to the occupied ten itories and the 
successive acts of defeatism it entailed It is the 
parties to national betrayal who alone arc lesponsi- 
blc, for this state of affairs. Refusing to pause 
courageously for a while so as to examine the past 
and follow the path of rectitude, they instead pvr- 
sistcd in thir erroneous and abortive line. 

“Iraq has been, and still is drawing the atten¬ 
tion of filends about conditions in the Indian 
Ocean which represents a strategic region targeted 
by imperialism. We have pointed out that the 
designs on the Indian Ocean region are occasioned 
not only by traditional strategic factors bearing 
on the location of the Indian Ocean but also by 
olhci factors arising from the fact that the Ocean 
IS contiguous with the Arab region which abounds 
in tremendous economic resources. 

“The point to which we would like to call the 
attention of our friends on this occasion is that 
of wakefulness and vigilance, knowledge of 
revolutionary ideas and pnncipl’S and the ability 
to make use of them through channels serving the 
objective of the friendly Indian people. 

“We are following the successes scored by the 
friendly Indian people in various fields and this 
arouses happiness and pleasure in our hearts. We 
wish you constant progress and look forward to 
the consolidation of friendship and cooperation 
between the Arab and Indian peoples.” 
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Arab Baath Socialist Party—31 Years 
of Continuoas Struggle 


The Arab Baath Socialist Party celebrates 
its 31st anniversary on 7th April, 1978. Modestly 
organised in early forties as the “Arab Baath 
(Renaissance) Movement”, it packed up momen¬ 
tum by mid forlrcs. In its infancy itself the move¬ 
ment reached the Arab masses with the message to 
intensify struggle for unity, freedom and socialism 
—the three fundamental tasks the m<>ven)ent had 
set before it. These lofty goals were a huge source 
of strength for the slender organisational fabric 
that this movement could afford in its early days. 

The Arab Baath movement held its First 
Congiess in Damascus on April 4, 1947, under the 
motto “One Arab Nation with and Immortal 
Mission”. On April 7, 1947, the Congress adopted 
the manifesto and con.stitutk)n of the Party and 
launched it under the name of ‘Arab Baath 
Socialist Party’. Defining the Party’s relationship 
with the Nation, its founder-leader Comrade Michel 
Aflaq said recently: “The Party is an integral 
component of the Nation, one that has issued forth 
from its pains and sufferings and from its needs 
and longings. As such, it remains tied up to the 
Nation and to the history and destiny of the 
Nation.” 

The ABSP represents the first movement in 
the Arab World which has given the Arab desire 
for unity a definable diiection and purpose. Accor¬ 
ding to its founder and pbilosophci: “Following 
the planting of Zionist entity “Israel” in the heart 
of the Aiab Homeland, unity no longer remained a 
dream riding the flights of fancy. Rather it has 
become something synonymous with survival.” 

During a short period the ideas and policies 
of the ABSP attracted the militant forces all over 
the Arab World. Other socialist parties soon began 
to rally under its banner. The Party entered ilic 
political arena of West Asia when the imperialist 
ofl'ensive against the Arabs was in rage. The 
Zionist policy of expansionism and usurpation in 
the region was in full operation with the connivance 
and blessings of world imperialism. The Arab reac¬ 
tion was reluctant to shed its myopic view vis-a-vis 
the interests of ihe Arab Nation and the dangers 
of imperialist-Zionist onslaught on it. In this 
utter darkness there was a ray of hope too. '1 he 
Arab masses lent increasing support and put their 
faith in the movement led by the ABSP, since it 
was the only movement which had specific aim and 
proper direction that could measure up to the 
people's aspirations. 


On the one hand the Arab losses were mount¬ 
ing greatly in the wake of continuous imperialist- 
Zionist aggression, on the other a revoliKionary 
movement was building up in fertile bastions of 
awakening in the Arab Homeland. The Iraqi Revo¬ 
lution of July 14, 1958, was (he answer of the Arab 
people to British-Frcnch-Isracli aggicssioii on 
Suez of 1956. The Baghdad Pact was banished 
from where it was baptized. The hiicling mona¬ 
rchy was thrown out lock, stock, and barrel But 
the new republic soon passed under a reactionary 
dictatorship The Revolution of February 8. 1963, 
led by the Arab Bnaih Socialist Party held out 
promise, but the flame was extinguished again by a 
new reactionary put.sch in November the same 
year. Ultimately the progressive forces under the 
leadership of the ABSP succeeded in .seizing comp¬ 
lete control of the country on .fiily 17, 1968 It 
came as a first revolutionary fruit of the Arab 
defeat of June 5, 1967. This gloriofjs Revolution 
was an act of,avenging the Arab defeat. f( was 
a firm reply to the counler-ic'Mlutionary cleinonis 
in the Arab W*)rld The Revolution brought .at 
the same'time, what the ABSP has been looking 
for to step up the pace for the desired changes in 
the Arab Woild as a whole, and strciigihen its 
base. The Party grasped the opportunity to put 
its principles into practice and lo dcinoiisiiate by 
pursuit of piogressivc policies :n that country, 
that it embodied the aspirations of (he Aiab 
masses and was a lit instrument lor leading them 
to a bright future. 

With every passing year of its rule ni Iraq 
the roots of the ABSP are growing deeper in the 
Arab W^irld. On the 31st anmvetsarv of the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party, it has become clear not only 
to the Arab Nation but to nations the woild over 
that Iraq under its leadership has proveii to be 
the solid base for the Arab renaissance arul real 
defender of the Arab interests. What the P,irty 
has achieved in Iraq is a symbol of the faithful 
application of the ABSP’s ideology and principles. 
The Parly is standing like a rock m <he face of 
imperialist plots and Zionist aggrc.s.sioii. 

The Arab Baath Socialist Parly is vigorously 
engaged in bringing about three revoUiiions 
simultaneously VIZ., a scientific and cultuial revo¬ 
lution at the intellectual level lo prepare ihe Arab 
mind for a rapid transition from a medieval 
society to the technological word of tJic late 
twentieth century; an economic revolution based 
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on abolition of feudalism and canitalism and 
ushering in a socialist pattern; ana a revolution 
against fragmentation of the Arab Homeland to 
waid oil Its reactionary consequences and mam* 
festations 

The thiee caidmal tasks of the Party of 
unity, freedom and socialism can be \ ividly seen 
at work in Iraq Iraq has left nothing undone 
to forge unity both at home and on nationalist 
level It set up the Piogressive and Patriotic 
National Fiont bringing under its umbrella all 
the piogressive parties and elements Aiabism is 
the cornerstone of Iraq’s polity Today a worker 
from any corner ot the Arab Homeland is accor¬ 
ded equal benefits and protection of law as any 
other Iraqi workei The importance the Party 
attaches to unity can be measured from the words 
ot Comiadc Aflaq when he said, “There is no 
doubt that the goals of the Arab Uaalh which wo 
have summarised in unity, freedom and socia¬ 
lism aic fundamentally equal in importance and 
they arc not to be separattd Irom eatli other and 
none oi them are to be postponed But the thing 
b yond doubt either is that unity has a moral 
priority and supenority winch should not be 
oveilooked by the Baathisis lest they follow 
ideological and political currents that arc most 
rcnioie from the idea ol Arab lenaissancc.” 

Iraq has made rapid pi ogress since the Revolu¬ 
tion cf July 17 in all fitlds ol aifivily—social, 
scientific, economic and political I he Rcvolutionaiy 
Govcriinicnt t( (k >nin>ediatc steps to ml the 
countiy ol foicign ci ntrcl t vti touiuiy’s oil wealth 
and otlcr natuiai resources like sulphar, since 
political liecdoni had no meaning without economic 
trecoom Oil battle was Jong and bittei, but the 
loicign monopolies had ultimately to accept the 
inevitable loday every penny earned liom these 
resources gees lor economic dtvtJopnieiu of the 
tounliy By the turn ol the ccnliiiy, liaq will be a 
fully industrialised and wclfaie state Iraq’s 1978 
gci cial luc'gct * Jlocatioiis aic the highest so for at 
2 ■> billitn dollars appioxiniatch I he Aiab Baath 
Socialist Parly IS woikiiig to build a progressive, 
prosperous, socialist society in Ji.*q The old feudal 
Older ol land ownciship has been icplaccd by a 


network of cooperative, collective and state farms. 
Agrarian reforms have been accomplished The pace 
of economic and social development m the rural areas 
has been speeded up. in the industrial and trade 
spheres the public sector is playing the dominant role. 
New industrial complexes are continuously spring¬ 
ing up. Iraq is using its burgeoning revenues Irom 
oil not only for its own economic and social 
advance but for assistance to other Arab and Ihird 
World countries as well. 

The Arab Baath Socialist Party redeemed its 
pledge to grant self-rule to the Kurdish minority m 
the north of the country within the framework of a 
united Iraq Vast sums are being spent to raise the 
standard oi living of the hitherto neglected popula¬ 
tion oi the area to bring it at par with that ot other 
citizens. 

The Government of President Ahmed Hassan 
al-Bakr who is Deputy Secictaiy-Geueral of the 
National Leadership ot the Arab Baath Socialist 
Paity, opposes rcgimaiism as much av. it opposes 
imperialism and z^ionism The ABSP holds that all 
Arab countries tioni the Arabian Gull coast to the 
Atlantic coast from one Atab ilomtland. 

The ABSP is keen to ensure that the legion 
where it is in power at prc*-cnt, that is, liaq, should 
be a model ol liow il wants piogrtss and united to 
be acliieved. Addressing the Nation on the JOth 
anniversary ol ihc Arab Baplh Socialist Party, 
Comrade Aflaq declared, “llie cxpeiimeni which 
our Pally has been leading in Iraq since ihc July 17 
Revolution is the experiment ol iJic Arab Baath 
ScKiaiisi Parly m ils cntiiety It is ihc expcriinciil of 
the Baath Party in i s past and present and represents 
a stepping stone to the fulure ; Jl is ihe Arab Baath 
Socialist Parly now stands, in the picscnt circum¬ 
stances ol destiny, on the land of a country like 
Iraq, which is of considerable Arab and interna- 
tiunai staluic, to rcpiesent once again, the will of 
the Arab Nation It also stands to icpicscnt the 
cnduiance of the Arab Nation, the adherence to the 
right and principles ot this Nation and the sound¬ 
ness ot ns future so that the banner oi Aiab 
struggle shall remain flying high and the torch of 
principles shining torih.” 


Be not afiaid but be brave 
I vtn if V 01 I face the giave 
By so dying you never die 
W liy flaiti r oi lell a he ? 

Fe.ir not the consequences 
iiuih has ns own sequences. 

—Mir Mashtaq Ahmad 
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Martyr Bhabani Bhattacharjee 

SAILEN NIYOGI 

DIED WITHOUT FEAR 
AND LEFT BEHIND A LUSTRE’* 


Bhabani Bhattacharjee's martyrdom for the 
cause of Indian Independence richly deserves such a 
tribute. Bhabani appeared on the battle iron! ut a 
crucial moment of our struggle against British 
vdomination. India at the beginning of I9.U lay 
prostrate at the feet of British Imperialism then in 
one of its most aggressive postures The Civil 
Disobedience Movement of Mahatma Gandhi to 
win Independence fur India hud c.illapscd Milder the 
staggering blows of the imperialist rulers. Sir .It.hn 
Anderson's administration in Bengal in particular 
was emitting tire and brimstone to crush the 
extremists. A spell of darkness and despondency 
seemed to have overwhelmed all the progre.ssice 
forces of the country. 

The defiant revolutionaries of Bengal though 
disarrayed were not to be dismayed. Thtough 
Bhabani they provided a clear answer to the 
depressing situation, showing by their action that 
no amount of repression can kill the spirit of 
rebellion once kindled m human breasts. 

The revolutionaries chose to strike the lion in 
its own den. Late Jatish Chandra Guha of the 
B.V. Party master-minded the daring “Operation 
Anderson". The so-called “Chastiser of Bengal" 
Sir John Anderson was ei\joying his “summer cool” 
at Darjeeling surrounded by an impenetrable 
security ring. Almost half the population of 
Darjeeling in those days consisted of police spies 
and hirelings. With their long cars and big eyes 
they kept a constant vigil so that not even flies 
could touch the Governor or disturb his sleep. 
For Bhabani and his friends no obstacle was too 
great to overcome, no danger too frightening to 
face. At the Lebong Race-Course on 8th May, 1^34, 
Bhabani and his brother-in-arms Rubi Banerjee 
launched the attack on Sir John with roaring 
revolvers. The Governor’s .lady stenographer, 
more by instinct than intent, flung herself in 
between and miraculously saved the Governor at 
the expense of some injury to herself. The 
Governor escaped physical wound but his imperial 
pride was humbled : and what is more, the Bmpirc 
was badly shaken. 

Sentenced to capital punishment Bhabani stub¬ 
bornly refused to file any appeal against the 
aentence. The High Court confirmed the death 
penalty on both Bhabani and Rabi, but the 
Governor in exercise of his powers of clemency— 


Commuted the death sentence on Rabi to 10 years, 
R.l. Bhabani with his nerves of steel and character 
of gold resisted all pressure and pcrsuiition to get 
him recant fiom his revolutionary stance,jjj He 
coolly reacted : 



Bhabani Brasad Biiatlacharjee 
Birth : June J914, Martyrdom February S, 1934. 

“INDEED, 1 AM SORRY—NOT FOR WHAT 
I IMVE DONE BUI BECAUSE THB 
GOVERNOR IS UNHURl” 

Unrepentant Bhabani mounted the gallows on 
3rd I'ebruary, 1935, at Rajs ihi Central Jail now in 
Bangladesh and became a martyr bequeathing to us 
his burning love of country. Only a stead fast 
revolutionary soldier like Bhabani could greet death 
wi.h such stirring words (written in a letter to his 
younger brother a few hours before the execution). 

“A COWARD TREMBLES AT THB SIGHT 
OF A BIOOD-SOAKED BA TTJ,L-F1ELD, 
BU I HEROES ARE BORN HERE". 

The people of Bengal in 1969 paid their homage 
to this Hero by renaming the Anderson House of 
British re^iaie into Bhabani Bhaban of free India. 
On the 2^ih I cbniary this year a portrait of 
was ceremonially installed inside the Bhaban. May 
his example leach us to love and serve our great 
country. 
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Neutron Bomb: Pocket-size Portable Death 


GENNADY GERASIMOV 


The Soviet Union has again appealed to the 
United States to renounce on a mutual basis the 
production of neutron weapons. How will Washin¬ 
gton respond to the Soviet Union's proposal to 
prevent another round of the arms race, as expres¬ 
sed in a TASS statement ? 

Certain Western circles hold that meeting 
Moscow half way now that the problem has been 
taken up by the public at large will mean yielding 
to “pressure”, complying with “Soviet propaganda” 
and even, as Die Well of West Germany puis it, 
“questioning the Atlantic will for self-assertion.” 
But the Soviet Union is only adapting to ihc 
changed situation the proposal it made quite a 
time ago on refraining from the development of 
new types of weapons of mass destruction. The 
United States has had plently of time to avert the 
above-raantioned “pressure”, blunt the edge of 
“Soviet propaganda” and avoid putting “ihe will 
for self-assertion” to the test. 

The Pentagon, however, has chosen to add 
another tempting novelty to its nuclear arsenal. 
Meanwhile, the entire history of the development 
of nuclear weapons shows that leadership in the 
arms race is illusory : every time the West has 
made headway in this direction, (he Soviet Union 
has been able to quickly catch up with it. History 
will repeat itself, of course, if the United States 
wants it that way. 

However, it seems reasonable to avoid Ihc 
beaten track of action and counteraction and to 
refrain from swelling weapons arseiials: such a 
step will never enhance the security of the sides, 
but jeopardire European .security. The new weapon 
can create the illusion that nuclear war in Europe 
is admissible, make strategists again think about 
the unthinkable, impart a semblance ofsubstantc 
to their plans and give their war games a happy 
end, as unrealistic as that in Hollywood. 

Worid-wide public protests against the new 
barbarous weapon show that the risks involved in 
the impending development are well uudeistood. 
Every cloud has its silver lining: the prompt 
detection of the Pentagon’s new ugly offspring has 
helped pool the efforts of peace partisans in many 
countries. The struggle against the neutron 
death, threatening the civilian population, facilitates 
the large-scale movement for universal nuclear 
disarmament. 
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Unprecedented political opposition to the new 
weapon has compelled the United States to promise 
that the deploment of the “enhanced radiation 
warheads” in Western Europe will be postponed. 

But the instinct to cash in on every thing makes 
it try and use the neutron bomb as a bargaining 
chip by linking the final solution of this question 
to other problems that have nothing to do with 
it. 

The Soviet Union resolutely rejects this attempt. 
Washington’s current penchant for ail sorts of 
“linkages”, which often look like pressure and 
even crude blackmail, is bad diplomacy, particularly 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. In trying to u.se the 
neutron bomb as a trump, the United States dis¬ 
regards the fact that the other side has trumps of 
its own. 

The new weapon has appeared as a re.sult of the 
old way <.f thinking. It contravenes the spirit of 
the day, detente, the principles of European 
security and common .sense as such. Eight socialist 
countries submitted a draft international conven¬ 
tion on b liming nuclear neutron weapons at the 
Disarmament Committee in Geneva. Ihe House 
has rcteivcd a letter from Soviet scientists, urging 
the atlminisrration to lake second thoughts and 
refrain from the fatal step, that is, to leave the jinn 
of nei.'ron weapons in the bottle. 

It is not fear that prompts the Soviet Union to 
oppose neution weapons; it i.s seeking, while there 
still is time and chance, to prevant another round 
of the nuclear arms face in the common interests 
of the Uniied States, the Soviet Union and the 
world as a whole. 

People met their death in different ways in the 
course of wars waged throughout history; they were 
crushed by elephants, pierced by arrows, moved 
down by machineguns and burnt by napalm. Now 
sophisticated nuclear bombs-pocket-size portable 
death—have been developed. Military technology, 
like its progenitor, scicn'ific and technological 
progress, has no limits to its development and 
yesterd-y’s nightmares become a reality today. 
Political wl.sdorn is needed to avoid looking for 
security in military competition: security, like the 
horizon, alwavs remains out of the reach of anyone 
who is folh wing this road. The world is looking 
forward to Washington’s response to the pioposal 
from Moscow. 
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New Strategy of Neo>lnnperIalism 

SMT. ANILA DAS GUPTA 


The liberation of the colonial countries since 
the terminalmn of the Second Woild Wai and the 
spectacular growth ot the socialist coimiiitb have 
hurled a seveie blow to the very toundaiion ot nco 
impcrijlibm The inherent contiadictions vind ii\ iliy 
of the imperialist countries loupkd with the sluup- 
ening crisis of the intcrnationaJ ca|jialisin lu\c 
forced the iinpenalists to take up a new sMai».p\ fur 
extending Ihcir sphere of influence < vir the ntuly 
independent rountrics in order to lairv on ttononiic 
exploitation The ignominous dtfeat of the iiu- 
penalists in Korea and Inc'c-Chua gi'tdid II cm 
lo take up new wajs and factics to exploit the \ ist 
natural resources of the developing loimtiics 

Since the earl> s( vcntics the newly free coun¬ 
tries have been conducting efiltlivtiy the aiiti-iiu- 
pcrialist struggle by taking up scieulihc progr.'mtncs 
for attaining economic independence I he colonial 
system o'" imperialism has been almost liquidated 
fiom the world Iho nco-colonial si lately loi seat¬ 
ing up the puppet regimes m south 1 asi Asia, Africa 
and Latin America has ended in failure in most of 
the cases Now the grim struggle for liquidating 
the economic exploitation by the imiltinalionJs 
backed by the impen. lists is being conduelid 
relentlessly by the newly free countries thiouch 
nationalisation ol the properties ol the foreign eoni- 
panies The tide of nationalisation swept from 
Peru to India and from Libya to Madagasc. r infli¬ 
cting a heavy blow to the powerful monopolist, and 
the neocolonial exploitation of the capitalist world 

The nationalisation ol the vast national rc 
sources and the raising of the oil pm cot the deve¬ 
loping countries have piovcd to the Inii that the 
developed capitilist countries helplessly tcpudtin 
the import of oil as the source of energy Iven 
the U S with the large oil deposit has to import 
48% of the oil It uses 

The full scale nationalisation of the proper¬ 
ties of the multinationals and the scientific plan ftii 
building up a new economic order has ushi red a 
new era of the collapse of the colonial cmpiics 

The growing strength of the nonaligncd move¬ 
ment in cooperation and support of ihc socialist 
world has also dealt a hard blow tothcsmiskr 
machinations of the imperialist countres fn spite 
of heavy odds the newly irec countries. rc mauhing 
ahead with a gigantic plan of ccononic giowth 
with the help of the socialist states 1 he suf p y of 
capital goods and technological aid without 


string from socialist countries have enabkd the 
n wly *rce couniiies to build up the e<.onomic 
ordei on scientific lines T he countries who have 
ndopteil the so lalist planning have made remark¬ 
able progicss in achieving Lconomie independence 
But iinfoitun itcly in some of the new Iv lice coun¬ 
tries the local bourgrois-c havr entered into parlcr- 
shipwiihtlie impiiialisl monopolists Smh colla¬ 
boration of lilt lot i! vesttd if.tciest with iht initi- 
11 tional luonopi lists has rtlaitlcd llie etonomie 
giowth of tiicsc counties 1 hi urgi tow ird, ilu* 
‘ou„l)>l oi ^nlalion uisjtiivd the lui don lightiis of 
A 1,1 <u d A II a to builil up llicir counii'ts with the 
socialist |)im If Its No doubt in a numhtr of 

iKVvIvfai loiiniiies the giowih ol c ipitali t rela¬ 
tions and txpKiiliiig class havi dcveloptij conliadic 
turns, nd to ifoinlalion wiili the exploited toiling 
masses Tin piupciiscd toiling people arc cairvmg 
on hard stiiiggle lor icslrutturnm ihi tcoiioniit 
Older bv Iqiiidating the sysk m or t xploiiation of 
the lit It 

In spite of Ihc growing sticnglh ot the .ociahst 

and dcmotuUic lorcts the newly Inc tounincs are 
to take etononiu aid of the tapitalist eounlrits 
I lie fortign tkbt ol the rtcwly indepcndcnl tounlirts 
ttmts to about 2,00,000 million dollars winch stand 
as a stumbling block in implementing an indepen¬ 
dent economic pol.ty by them Imperialism acce- 
Iciaics capitalist rcUtions m the colonics and thus 
miensifies the struggle against neocolonial oppres¬ 
sion. 

Ihc urge for socialist orientation deve¬ 
loped fiom within the liberation struggle of Asia 
and Africa and gradually the positions of the revo- 
lutionaiy demotratic foiccs have been strengthened 
The growth of capitalist relations and exploiting 
tlassts in a numbir of newly fice countries deve¬ 
loped contradictions in these countries 

The achievements of the newly free countries 
in the anti-imptrialist struggle and the enliante- 
ment ol thtir iiilcrnal picstige due to the piogress 
ol the world siluatian have brought about eiisis in 
nco-eolimittlism So the imperialists put pressure 
on the developing countnts to accept investment 
of foreign piivale capital with special privilege 
Thus the iico-colonialists change ihe stratig> of 
their foini of exploitation flicy arc con¬ 
spiring now to strengthen the capiialist relations m 
the developing countries by inlioducing ‘ backward 
capitalism,” Ibcir plan is to engineer cleavage 

(Contd on pa^e 30'^ 
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Indian Ocean^Zone of Peace or of War 7 ' 

BASANT <»A'rrEilJEB 


While talks are in abeyance between representa¬ 
tives of the USSR and the USA for demilitdrisation 
of the Indian Ocean, arguments are being advanced 
on behalf of the U S military-industrial complex 
that the U S. cannot reduce, mu«.h less tern mate, 
Its massive military presence m this area for 
reasons of “strategic national interests. ’ 

Now, that IS something which w<th equal 
‘justihcation’, can be claimed by any other State, 
in particular, one which has its lines of navigation, 
communication and comineice across this Ocean 
The USSR is certainly one such State, because 
the only year-round open sea-route between its 
western and eastern parts passes through these 
international waters Besides, the USSR has 
extensive economic, commercial and cultural 
relations with most of the developing countries 
bordering or dependent on them But the USSR 
has never adopted the stance that it needs to build 
up military bases here and to deploy large-scale 
armed forces on them m order to protect these 
legitimate interests On the contrary, it has 
consistently proclaimed, from eveiy uvailabie 
forum. Its readiness to paiiicipatc in any joint 
effort aimed at the complete demilitarisation of 
this Ocean area, as demanded bv most of the 
littOTcl States and approved repeatedly by the U N. 
General Assembly 

Why, then, the U S. alone is so insistent in 
practice, and in total contridiction of its own 
professions, on maintaining and tuitficr streng¬ 
thening Its chain of bases across the entire Itn^ih 
.ind breadth of this O^tan > I he >ns\vei must 
be sought m the political siiualion devcii ping 
aioucd It lather thun in any threat to 'cgitimate 
U S interests in this area Contrary to the 
declarations oi then political leaders, the U S 
military spi kesmeu alway*- make it abundantly 
clear that they are not goin*. to scale down, let 
alone call ofl, their aimed piesetice in the Iraiian 
Ocean lot instance, the then Diicctoi ot tne 
Politico Military Affairs fiuicau of the U.S State 
Department, Seymour Weiss, testifying btfoie the 
1:louse f-oieign Affans Sul>( on.nmicc cn Near 
East and South Asia in Maich 1974, guve a 
categorical ‘ No” in answer to the question 
“whether the Americans would be pi-eparcd lo' 
reduce their naval activity in the Indian Ocean 
if the Russians could be persuaded to decicase 
theirs ? ’ Similarly, Rcai-Adnnral A Mdrshall 
stated recently that the White House s pioposat 
on the ccniplete den ilitarisation of the Indian 
Ocean cannot influence the Pentagon’s basic plans 
with regard to Diego Garcia and, cinsequeniiy, 
the other bases as wetl. It is, therefore, quite 


clear that the U S military activities in the region 
have nothing to do with the alleged ‘ enhanced 
Soviet presence” or the so-called “Soviet threat” 
to U S lines of communication and commerce. 

The primary aim of the U S activities m the 
Indian Ocean, as became evident during the 1973- 
1974 Arab oil embargo crisis, and, recently, in 
the disclosuie of anew “U.S oil defence plan”, 
is to threaten and intimidate by show of armed 
force, in particular, those countries around it 
which are trying to use their natural resources 
(oil, tin, lubber, etc) for their own progress and 
to secure full economic mdependenc through the 
restructuring of international economic relations 
on a just and equal basis But the other and 
more long-term objective is lo explore and exploit 
the lesouiccs of the Ocean-bed itself, m total 
disregard of the lights and interests of the littoral 
States Ihe Indian Ocean area is known to be a 
rich reservoir of vast mineral wealth and marine 
lile I lie Red Sta-floor, for instance, is believed 
to ha\c undc'watei thcimal spi nge, which are 
heavily impiegnaied with /me, copper, lead, gold, 
silver of tn estimafed value of 2 000 million dollars. 
Similar d^po its <>1 nangantbe and othei rare 
metals have been found in underwatei ridges and 
shallows in the Indian Ocean The lecent find of 
deep-sca oil m Bombay High, some 100 miles 
from the coa&t, has only confirmed this assess¬ 
ment 

In the light ot all these facts, the recurrent 
atten p s to dcsc,ibe the situation m the Indian 
Ocean as one of iivalry between the two super- 
Poweis turn out lo be as misplaced as the current 
attempts lo interpiet the Soviet-U S consultation 
lu this Kgard as being confined only to reaching 
an agiecnicnt on the ‘ levels of their naval 
presence' in this Ocean At the 32nd U N General 
Assembly sessun, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andici Gromyko, again put forward the proposal 
that “the complete dimantling of all existing 
foreign military bases in the area and a ban on 
the building of new ones,” are the two mam 
pieicquisi'es for turning the Indian Ocean into a 
zone (t peace. SiiniLrly, the joint communique 
issued at ti e erd of Piinie Minister Morarji Desai’s 
recent visit to the Soviet Union, confirmed once 
again the coincidence ot views of the USSR and 
India on the question ot turning the Indian Cteean 
into a zone of peace Ihis is of great importance 
for India, which is in the vanguard of the effort* 
being made in this regard, and is capable of 
making a tangible contribution to the cause of 
extending dcteuie and peace to the Aslan 
tontmeni 
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‘INDIA-U.S.: A Blunt and Cold Relationship’, 

By H.D, Malavtya (New Delhi), 1968, pp. 122, Price Ra «/- 

Prof Hirm Makhcijoc 


Shn Malaviya has been known all over the 
^untry as a tjreless publicist for progressive causes 
His record as a member of Rajya Sabha ucll bears 
out this reputation Exposure ol the rather vile 
machination of the Unittd States’ notoiious CTA 
IS a theme on which he has written powerfully 
earlier, a theme related also to his present one and 
concisely indicated in the volume under review It 
IS a neat little book w hith very much needed to be 
written particularly when the United States’ prac¬ 
tised policy (>f blandishment, blulT and blackmail in 
regard to countries like ours is so visibly m opera¬ 
tion at the present moment Shn Malaviya's treatise 
recalls an older work whose impact was sharp m 
the early fifties- Natarajan's ’‘American Shadow 
ovei India” The letter was written with greater 
care and a certain scholarly sophistication which Shn 
Malaviya, always the journalist in a huiry, docs not 
seem to have biought to bear upon his writing Ihis, 
howcvci, IS not said to detract Iroin the uulisputable 
merit of Shn Malaviya’s brochure which can be 
recommended as a ‘must’ lor all who .»re genuinely 
interested in public affairs 

When Picsident Carter’s Jau\ pa^ in New Delhi 
got known about his telling fiecrctaiy V,ince sotto 
voce that on return home “a blunt and cold Ictici” 
should be sent to Shn Morarji Desai, presumably to 
snub the Indian Prime Minister’s independent po tore 
on nuclear policy, there was little surprise, since the 
elegance that goes not only with finesse but with 
cultivation has loo often been alien to United Stales 
diplomacy Thus Morarjibhai could shrug away the 
incivility, heaping thereby the biblical coals ol hic 
on Carter’s devoted head. After all the C arters and 
Vances of creation, though they are somewhat more 
careful than the McCarthys and Dulles-es ol the 
recent past, still hang on to ideal of “100 per cent 
Arocncanism” and “the American cenluiy”, resent¬ 
ful of the defiance hurled by people in the four 
quarters of the globe who seem unafiaid of the 
appalling arsenal of military-technological strength 
the United States flaunts today. Shn Malaviya’s 
study elucidates, with facts and figures, that right 
from the time of India’s independence the U S have 
dangled “the carrot and the stick’’ before India, 
intent always to wean her over to the American 
side of the world fence, never hesitating to practise 
blackmail as by means of the U S -Pakistan pact of 
•1954 or the despatch to the Bay of Bengal of the 
American Seventh Fleet in 1971—a story ol unscru¬ 
pulous, malignantly motivated prodding of a country 


that, in spite of her weakness in terms of power, 
could not bring heiself to sup with the devil which 
US as the woi Id’s ge/M/onw has been That effort 
continuous, and with the Janata poveniment having 
wobbly elements the position needs to be grimly 
watched It i' heart warming, that from time to lime 
India s soul speaks out, as when 1 orcign Minister 
Atal Bihaii Vajpayee said steinlv that the United 
States could only lecture to the world on ’human 
rights’ when a black Amciican could be president 
of that country 

Shn Malaviya has done well m cit.iwmg special 
attention to the Uiiiicd Stiles Public Law 4ft0 
(PL 480) which at one time would figure daily in oiii 
press, a contrivance cleverly hrouded but the cat 
was soon out of the bag Our people have known 
how all the ‘aid’ that ct m* wiili such fantaie from 
the U S and its friends, is in icalilv an iiivit.iiion 
into the spider's pjtloui ol nco-colonialism “The 
politics of U S aid economics” whuh is the tille of 
one of Shn Malaviva's cbaptcis. explains, among 
other things the U S view ol India, ‘a very hard 
country to subvcil to coinnainism', stialcgicaHy 
“the centre of a vital Iegion 11 inked by the inflani- 
matoiy Middle last and turbulent South Avia’ , and 
theieiorc to be inaintanird a^ pin of wh.it lawahar- 
)al Nehru long tailed the ‘invisible “inpin” of US 
capital If one doubts ihc ide i, one sliinild caietully 
read Shn Malaviva’s chapter, on I or L S Ciovern- 
menl Uses” and ‘ I he Military-Incluslnal complex 
and India’’ 

We get from lime to time these days from 
Piesident Cailer tt al th.il wc iie ‘ ihc bigvcsi dciuo- 
ciacy m the world’ the ’bipgcsi. vou know, while 
the ‘gicatest’IS the United Slates ' with the ndei 
that once “tuined peihaps excessively towatds the 
Soviet Union ’, wc are “moving back low.ircls the 
U S. and assuming a 'Mod lole of whit 1 (Carter) 
would say, iKUtialiiy” Such piflle ha^ to be coun¬ 
tered, and Shn Malaviya has done it by deseiibmg 
what he calls the “ugly iin igc of a supci powei" ll 
is presumption, indeed, loi the* US lo pi ate of 
“human lights” (I oreign Minister V,ijpayce has 
debunked the claim so beauiiluliy) and to prate of 
democracy, its vaunted economy being such that 
0 5% of the population own 26of the U S system 
of mequility that vulgarises Idc in a way th.it the 
many uitdouted phis points of the U S arc like dust 

(Contd, on pbgc 28) 
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POPULAR ARMY OF IRAQ 

{A Correspondent) 


After the July 17 Revolution of 1968, the 
political leadership of Iraq felt the need for 
preparing and mobilising masses in a revolutionary 
manner. They decided to impart military 
training to the masses so that they can take up arms 
in the hour of need f*)r defending the Revolution 
and for confront iiig threats and hazards. With 
that end in view the Popular Army was formed 
so that the people ate trained in the use of arms 
in: ccordance with prepared plans and program¬ 
mes. 

The political leadership thoroughly went 
through the pros and cons ol forming the Popular 
Army for over the two ycais following the July 17 
Revolution and dievv up clear cut principles for 
raising the Popular Army as a deterrent popular 
' and mass tone. 1 hey look into consideration the 
military experiences m their own country as well 
as similar iniliiia experiences in other countries. 
Ihc situation in Iraq its geographical location 
audits tipigraphic and demographic considera¬ 
tions played a significant part in drawing up the 
final formula for the I’opular Army and adopting 
the initial principles for its organisational 
structure. 

Popular Army formation in Iraq has its 
distinctive cbariicterisiics separate from similar 
experiences of <-thcr countries in the world. 
Populai Army formation being under the adminis¬ 
tration and maiiagcniciit of ABSP leadersihip in 
the Governoiates, comes under regular and 
constant Party supeivision right from the top 
down to the lowest level. The Party, for its part, 
has cunsidcied undertaking those tasks as an 
integral purl of its obligations. The Regional 
Leadership has issued specific instructions in this 
ccmncction, as it consideis the recruitment of 
Party members into the Popular Army formations 
as a major and not a scci ndary obligation. 

Regular reports are received by the General 
rommand every three months, on standard of 
training in various sectors, new couiscs and new 
foriualions, the implementaiion of training 
programmes spcciticd by the General Command, 
haiidii aps encountered by various iormations and 
proposals lor llieir elimination. Regular confer¬ 
ences aic Juld in Baghdad and attended by regional 
comn)i:ndcfs of govirnoratos and slalf officers to 
consider central matters related to Popular Army 
foj malions. 

Popular Army formations, since their emergence 
«itht years ago, have steadily expanded to cover 
the whole of Iraq, extending even to the smallest 


village and remotest point. Iraq's dependence on 
self-management for the administration of Popular 
Army formations by Party organisations has 
spared the country a great deal of human resources 
and administrative cadres which can now to 
diverted to other fields of production. 

It is not considered exceptional for women to 
participate in the Popular Array, because the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party does not discriminate between 
men and women so far as political activity and 
the administration of Party organisations are 
concerned. Therefore women’s paiticipaiion in 
the Popular Army is a natural development. The 
Iraqi leadership considered the women’s participa¬ 
tion favourably and gave due consideration to the 
nature ol training to be imparled to women on 
the battle-field, arms to be used for their training 
and the assignments to be shouldered by them. 
The women sector of the Arab Baath Socialist 
Parly constituted an important component of the 
Party organi-sation and had a distinguished record 
of struggle together with other sectors of Party 
formations. 

The women’s participation in the Popular 
Army is not looked at through the perspective 
which would be conducive to the ultimate targets, 
but through the perspective that considers women 
as the source of everything in Iraqi society, as 
educator of the new generation with revolutionary 
concepts, revolutionary aspirations and revolu¬ 
tionary sacrifice. 

The Popular Army formation is still considered 
to be in the formative stage, although they 
managed during 1977 to reach a standard of 
countrywide coverage. The forthcoming phase 
will witness the extension of fighting formution to 
every city, village and house so as to be capable 
of providing training opportunities to all citizens. 
The future plan is to make intensive efforts for the 
development and improvement of armament and 
combat standard of the fighters and to arrange 
for a lar^e number of practices and exercises in 
live ammunition to be undertaken by the Populair 
Army. 

Through the Popular Army formation 
endeavour is made to impart military training to 
all citizens of Iraq, including those in the 
Autonomous Area. The masses in the Autono¬ 
mous Area will have a significant role in defending 
the homeland and Revolution, because the 
management of the Area autonomously provides 
an opportunity to the pei pic there to undertake 
their role in ' a sound and the most appro¬ 
priate manner. Therefore the masses in the 

(Contd. on page 35)> 
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STATEMENT OF H£. MR. JANOS VERTES 

Ambassador of the Hungarian Peoples Republic to India 

On the Eve of 

The 33rd Anniversary of the Liberation of Hungary 

(slightly abridged) 


Hungary was liberated trom the clutches of 
fascism 33 years ago on April 4, 1945 after the 
Second World War and a new nation came into 
existence after the Red Army oi the Soviet Union 
wiped off the last remnants of fascism from the 
soil of Hungary Since then, April 4 became 
the greatest national holiday of the people of 
Hungary Unlike the preceding years, the current 
year national day celcbiations cairy particular signi- 
licansc m the context that both Hungary and India 
will celebrate the 30ih Anniversary ot the establish¬ 
ment of the diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, which falls on November 18 

On this occasion I feel it will not be out of place 
to sum up the latest achicsemenls of the socialist 
Hungary and the esei-growing relations between 
India and the Hungarian People’s Republic 

THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
IN 1977 

In the field of Foreign Policy, I think the 
mam objectise of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
IS to contribute to the con •olidatiun o‘ peace and 
security Only m conditions of international peace 
can wc carry out the great and beautiful tasks we 
have set for ourselves • to construct a socialist 
society, to secure a better and more promising 
future for the Hungarian nation 

The general lines of our foreign policy are 

1 Strengthening the unity and cohesion of 
the socialist countries 

2. Solidarity with the foices hghting for 
democratic freedom, peace and social progress m 
capitalist countries, and assistance to national libe¬ 
ration movements in their struggle against colonia¬ 
lism and neo-colonialism as well as imperialist 
oppression and aggression. 

3. Broad and multifarious cooperation with 
the newly mdependent deveiofnng countries. 

4. A consistent safeguarding of the peaceful 
co-existence among countries with different social 
systems. 


I believe that in the framework of our forcicn 
policy Hungary’s cooperation with developing 
countries is becoming increasingly compichensive, 
and in 1977 these relations were further boosted 

As far as our national economy is concerned, 
wc have overfulfilled the iiaiional economic 
targets, despite the worsening world economic 
conditions Hungary’s national income in 1977 
increased by 7 5 - 8 per cent which is fasici lh.in 
the pre-cstimated latr of 6 6 1 percent and the 
total value icached 480,000 million I onnls 

Inclose coopeiation with our political and 
economic development, the social conditions of 
our people have also improved icmaikably Let 
me quote some facts 

In 1977 inciease in the pci capita ical income 
was 4 5 per cent, as against the prc-csiimakd 3 ^-4 
The average monthly earnings < I an cmplovec in 
1977 amounted to 3-440 lonnls LXcIudine a NO, 
forint monthly suppicmein to coinpi.nsite the 
earlier rises in lucJ and me it pi lets The general 
consumer puce kvtl v\tnl up b\ 3 o ptr ttiu, well 
m line with the pi in The soci >1 ail w ukls paid 
out in cash wcie 10 pei tent highci ihan in 197{». 

1 feci that during last \cai ilie implement ition 
ot the cultural policv was s itislaai’iilv piogicssing 
The development of scicnlilic leseaich has acce¬ 
lerated and the practical application ol ils results 
IS contributing tncieasingly to national economic 
development and to the solution of the tasks 
inherent in the building ol socialist socii ty 

INDO-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS 

In the sphere of political relations, I feel, 
since the establishment ot diplomatic lelations, 
there have been close bilalcial and multilateral 
cooperation between Hungary and India Our dose 
or identical approach to the complex international 
questions has undoubtedly helped to icducc tension 
in Asia, Africa and E urope and to lealize peaceful 
solution of the problems In the UN and many 
other miemationai organizations our delegates 
work in close cooperation with the Indian lepre- 
sentatives The stands of Hungarian Govcrnpient 
of India on Disarmament, colonialism, neo- 
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colonialistn, ndiwaligRinei^t, jpeacefu] co>existeaee 
and struggles for avoiding the outbreak of a Third 
World wars and towards the liberation struggles 
going on in Asia and Africa have been well appre¬ 
ciated by the peace-loving forces and country of 
the world. 

^ Wc the Hungarian people wholeheartedly 
support the ncn-aligned policy pursued by the 
Government ol India. Wc also appreciate the efforts 
ol the Goveriimeiit and the people ol India, promo¬ 
ting harmonious and cooperative relations among 
the States ot Indian sub-coniineni. We .support the 
Government of India’s efforts for the economic up 
hit o» the people and her struggle for self-reliance. 
Wc arc ol the opinion that the Indian ocean should 
be declared a .'.one ol peace 

I am indeed happy to note the appreciation of 
the people ol the fricnoly Inuia towaio.s our peace¬ 
ful struggle to avoid the outbieak ol a "Iliird World 
war. Our stand in UN, Disarmament Meeting and 
Belgrade Conference on Luiopcan Security and 
Coo peration also icccivcd wide suppoit troni the 
Indian leaders and the Govcinmuit, for which, 
wc are really thankful to them. 

With regard to the trade and economic relations 
between our two countries, I am happy to note that 
India plays a considerable part in Hungary's foreign 
trade carried on with the developing countries. Our 
relations ere not of recent origin. The first Trade 
and Payments Agreement was signed between the 
two countries in 1949, after India gained indepen¬ 
dence. Since I960, our relations have been governed 
by long-term trade and payments agreements. Pay¬ 
ments between the two countries had been effected 
in non-convertible rupees. 

Exports from India to Hungary rose from 30.6 
million rupees in 1960 to 213.7 million rupees in 
1976, representing an almost seven-fold increase. 
During the same years, Hungarian exports to 
India were 31.8 and 183.9 million rupees respecti¬ 
vely. Here the growth was nearly six-fold. The 
volume of mutual trade turnover in 1977 was Rs. 
432 million. 

To accelerate the growth of the Indo-Hun- 
garin trade, of Dr. Jozscf Biro, Minister, Hungarian 
f oreign T radc s.gikd a new trade and payments 
agreement with Mr. MchanDharia, Indian Minister 
ol Ccmmcrcc in December 1977. The agreement 
provides fer trade between the two countries in 
free convertible currency. 'I'his agreement will certaii- 
ly open up new vistas in the increasing trade between 
our two countries. In addition to thi.s important 
visit, three high-powered delegations visited India 
in the specific arei s ot water management, coopera¬ 
tives in cniargirg the stipe ol ihe Indo-Hungarian 
cooperation and to find cut new fields for further 
colluboialion. Lately, a Hungarian Light Industry 
delegation vi.sited India dining which new possibili¬ 
ties for tic up have been discovered. 


Htuigafian exports have been coihposed of 
raw and basic materials required by the Indian 
industry, such a.s steel products, pharmaceuticals 
and raw material for the pharmaceutcal industry, 
chemicals, as well as of products of the machine 
industry, necessary for the large-scale industri^i- 
zation going on in India, e.g., telecommunicadon 
equipment, machinery for power plants, lamp-manu¬ 
facturing machines, machine-tools and instrument. 

Let me dwell a bit on some articles by supply 
of which we think we have contributed, even if 
modestly, to the development of the national econo¬ 
my of India, ft is well known that the Korba 
Alumina Plant was built on the basis of Hungarian 
designs and with Hungarian technical assistance. A 
plant of the Hindustan Machine Tools is going to 
be completed in Hyderabad, designed for manufac¬ 
turing lamps, spare-parts for lamp-making machin¬ 
ery. This plant, loo, is being constructed in collabo¬ 
ration with Hungarian firms. 

In Vapi, an Indo-Hungarian joint enterprise 
has been set up. It produces Vitamine B-12 as well 
as a scrie.s of medicines, using Hungarian technology 
and know-how. in Hyderabad, a glass factory and 
a plant for manufacturing fuses have been construc¬ 
ted, with the assistance of Hungarian designers and 
technicians 

A microwave system is being set up between 
Bombay and Trivandrum with Hungarian help. Sev¬ 
eral hydraulic power plants are working as a result 
of the cooperation between the Heavy Electricals 
Ltd., and the Hungarian factory Ganz Mavag. 

In Hungarian imports from India, besides 
agricultural and industrial raw materials such as 
ground-nut-meal, spices, pepper, tea, jute and skins, 
the sharr* of industrial and consumer goods growing 
considerably. 1 can mention as examples, equip¬ 
ment for ice-plants, spare parts for vehicles and 
bicycles, radio sets and record players, cosmetics, 
leather goods and garments, desk calculators etc. 
In 1976, 33.5 per cent of total exports from India to 
Hungary was made up of machines and consumer 
goods. 

In my view, the present level of trade relations 
and commercial exchanges between the two count¬ 
ries cannot be furthir raised in the traditional way 
and with the traditional means, even if we have 
certain reserves. Though we have to strive for a 
balanced turnover, we think that payments in freely 
convertible currencies offer greater possibilities for 
running commercial exchanges more flexibly. 

On our side, I think that the greatest possibi¬ 
lities for enlargement exist in those fields where tbe 
partners already know each other. Such fields are : 
alumina production and aluminium industry, ener¬ 
gy equipment, manufacturing of lamps, spare parts 
for lamps and lamp-making machines, as well as 
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loantiractaring and eventual joint marketing of 
microwave equipment. As a new branch of coope¬ 
ration, we ought to consider the extension of colla¬ 
boration in the light industry, and the common 
manufacturing of port equipment and manufacture 
of bus coaches of 200-passenger capacity. 'I he 
buses can be used for the Indian jnas> public trans¬ 
port system and for export as well. 

I think that the identification of new possibi¬ 
lities in the above fields, as well as the elaboration 
of the tasks of the joint Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation set up between our two 
oountries, the next session of which is due in Buda- 
fieat in this June. 

In the fields o^ sen ncc, technology and cul¬ 
ture, the relations, between our countries are cons* 
tantly flourishing. The first Agreement on Scienti- 
fle and Technical Cooperation between Hungarian 
People's Republic and the Republic of India was 
signed in New Delhi in February 1974. It is worth 
mentioning that both countries had been cooperat¬ 
ing in the fields of science and technology under the 
Cultural Exchange Programme first signed in 1962. 
With the signing of the new agreement in 1974, a 
boost was given to the already existing cooperation 
in this field. 

I would wish to mention two examples: in 
February 1977, a joint fndo-Hungarian Seminar on 
the Management of Salt-Affected Soils was held 
under this agreement in Kamal, in which top 
Hungarian scientists participated. Another semi¬ 
nar on Molecular Biology was held in Hungary 
in December last, in which leading Indian scientists 
participated. During the last few years, both the 
countries have been working in close cooperation 
in joint research projects in agriculture, soil scien¬ 
ces, biology and mathematics, and various other 
sophisticated fields. In the recent years, approxi¬ 
mately 500 Indian scholars and scientists have 
visited Hungary and almost the same number of 
Hungarian scientists have been to India under these 
two agreements. 

The Institute of Cultural Relations, Govern¬ 
ment of Hungary and Department of Science and 
Technology, Government of India are responsible 
for the implementation of the working programmes 
of the agreement, which includes cooperation in 
building sciences consisting of finding out jointly 
the solution of the .Indian problems of low-cost 
large-scale urban housing with special regard to the 
iniroduction of mechanised technique of construc¬ 
tion that requires small investment. 

In my view, agriculture, biological science, 
water management, mathematics, chemical sciences, 
£oil sciences medicical plants, insirumental and 
.satellite geodesy are certain fields In which coope¬ 


ration is already in progress between India and 
Hungary and are of great importance to both count¬ 
ries. Our both countries wish to send experts to 
to each other’s country in the fields of development, 
joint re.search project on the improvement of vege¬ 
tables with a special regard lo tomato, green pep¬ 
per, bean, pea, onion, on the improvement of pro¬ 
duction technology and on processing technology, 
joint research in the field of plant protection, flood 
protection and control, planning of earth dams, 
long-range planning, irrigation, etc. 

Still 1 feel that further efforts arc to be made 
on matters of mutual sciences, zoology and energy, 
industry. 

As far as the cultural relations are concerned 
the first Cultural Agreement between Hungary and 
India was signed in 1962, on the basis of it two-year 
cultural exchange programmes were carried out. 
Since the last Cultural Exchange Programme signed 
in 1976, the period has been extended lo three 
years, and it covers cooperation in the fields of 
education, art and culture, radio, television, films 
and sports. A landmark in this direction was the 
visit of Mr. Karolv Polinszky, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion of Hungary, in October 1976 during which a 
protocol on Equivalence of Degrees was signed by 
the Education Ministers of Hungary and India. 

The Indo-Hungarian cultural relations date 
back to the last century when Sandor Korosi Csoma 
the Orientalist, intending to find the relatives of 
Hungarian people in the vast India contributed 
significantly to the Tibetan studies. Some other 
Hungarian Orientalists and scholars strengthening 
further the Indo-Hungarian ties art Aurel Stein, 
who taught Sanskrit in Lahore University and con¬ 
ducted archaeologic excavations in Mohenjo Daro 
and other North Indian sites; Charles Fabry, who 
was the Director of the Museum of Lahore, art his¬ 
torian, discoverer, Orissi Classical dance and art 
art critic, Tivadar Duka, who was a physician and 
who traced Korosi Csoma’s route, collected scholar¬ 
ly materials on him and his correspondence with 
his contemporaries. 

The great Indian poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
visited Hungary for convalescence and his statue 
was erected at Balatonfured, a beautiful tourist 
place in Hungary. Translations of his fame and 
name are well known even among Hungarian 
school boys. Also the Hungarian influence on 
the great contemporary Indian artist Mrs. Amriig 
Sher Girl is widely known among the art lovers of 
the world 

There is an Indo-Europeau Comparative Ling¬ 
uistics Institute operating at the Eotvos I^rand 
University, Budapest, where Indology is taught. On 
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the other hand* Hungarian is taught as one of the 
modern Eur<»pean languages in Delhi Univeisity, 
under a tw<'-year diploma course. This is organized 
under the lndo>Hungarian Cultural Exchange Pro¬ 
gramme. In 1973 the first Hungarian-Hindi diction¬ 
ary was published by a Hungarian author 

Our cultural exchange programmes have been 
providing the exchange of art ensembles Several 
leading artists like Ravi Shankar visited Hungary 
and received public ovation and smtihuly a number 
of Hungarian art ensembles have visited India. A 
forty-member Hungarian People's Army Ensemble 
was in India from December to Januaiy 1975. and 
staged Hungarian Folk-Orchestra and Ballet Orth- 
cstra performances in Delhi, Banuras, Calcutta and 
Bombay. Artists of Kerala Art Academy wcie m 
Hungary in August 1976 and gave successful jier- 
formanccs in some of the major cities of the coun¬ 
try A Hungarian film festival was held in India in 
1975 under the Indo-Hungarian Cultural Exchange 
programme. Equally important was the Hungarian 
Wall C'arpet Exhibition organized under the same 
exchange programme in Delhi ahd Madras which 
was a great success in sharing the craftsmanship of 
Hungary with the Indian craftsmen. I am happy 
to note that the Hungarian State Puppet Theatre 
enthralled the Indian au« icnce with their perfor¬ 
mances in the the capital and other cities of India 
from December 1977 to January 1978. 

We have alwaws participated in the cultural 
events being held in India on an international level, 
in the International Film Festival held in India in 
January 1975, Hungary bagged the Golden Peacock 
for its entry ‘ Dreaming Youth”. Hungary also took 
pari in lS'76 Bombay Film Festival. Jana Plichtova, 
heron e of the Hungarian Film “Reflections in a 
Mirror”, won the Silver Peacock for the best actress 
in the Sixth International Film Festival of India 


held in Delhi in January 1977. Again this year, we 
participated in the Madras Film Festival with 
entries ‘‘The Fifth Seal” and the “Budapest Talcs”. 

] am proud to say that Hungarian children 
have always won a number of prizes in the Shankar’s 
International Children’s Art Competition The 1975 
President of India’s Gold Medal for the best paint¬ 
ing went to a Hungarian girl, who had earlier won 
the JawnharJal Nehru Gold Medal in 1969, 1971 and 
1973. Hungary is also a regular participant in the 
Inti rnaiional Tnennalc held in India and enthusiasti¬ 
cally participated in the Fourth Triennale, India, 
held in New Delhi this year. 

Similarly, for increasing the cultural ties bet» 
ween our two countries, we plan to publish more 
translations of Indian authors in Hungary and stress 
the importance of such translations in India too. 
Hungaiy is inte.csted to held as many Indian film 
fostivaK and art exhibitions as possible in Budapest 
and other cii ICS to build up a meaningful relation 
between the peoples of our two countries. 

The Hungaiian people are celebrating the 33rd 
Anniversary ol the Liberation of their country with 
the faith and confidence in socialism and Inter¬ 
nationalism. From a backward agricultural coun¬ 
try, she has emerged as an industi lally developed 
nation with the help of the socialist planning in 
economy. As an active member of CMEA, Hungary 
plays a significant role in the inlcniational econo¬ 
mic system. With an experience of building soci¬ 
alist sjstem tor the last 33 years, Hungary enters 
into a new era o* allround progress, international 
peace, cooperation and Incndship. 

May the fiicndship between India and Hun¬ 
gary work for the benefit of the two countries, the 
two peoples and for all peoples of the world. 


{Contd. from page 25) 


in the balance. In his last chapter, where Shri 
Malaviya deals with the ‘ugly image’, he could 
perhpas— but the did not have the space and may be 
also the time—to expose the malignant campaign in 
this courtry to bracket the USSR as a ‘super-power 
with the U..S. Thank heavens that the Soviet Union 
is so powerful that even the U.S., “God’s own coun¬ 
try”, cannot tr.fle with it and unleash atomic warfare 


as it did in desperation thirty three years ago over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But the U S.S.R. pursues 
what Brezhnev once proudly described as “class, a 
socialist policy” which helps biinging freedom, 
peace and progress nearer to all mankind, 

“India-U.S. is a timely publication which 
should be widely read. 
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The largest segment of the Polish population 
consists of the young. Among the 34 million 
Poles more than 18 million are under thirty. 
Nearly half of the 12 million people employed in 
the public sector is made up of the young genera- 
tion. 

Young age of work teams and brigades goes 
extremely well along with the current character of 
the Polish economy whith has now been extended 
to include previously unknown or undeveloped, 
now modern industrial branches in which every 
other machine installed is less than five years 
old. 

Such an expanding economy, open to all 
technical, technological and organisational break¬ 
throughs faces those who work for it with given 
requirements : high training for the job, apprecia¬ 
tion and willingness to apply progressive methods. 
Prictice shows that it is the young who arc best 
suited to meet these requirements. The vast 
majority of young people take up their first job 
after having graduated from a plant-operated or 
vocational school, technical college or university, 
and therefore already possessing comprehensive 
theoretical background. Many of these people 
continue to learn even while working. 

One notes that every fifth Polish inventor and 
author of a job-improvement idea is a young 
person. In the past ten years young people have 
come up with nearly 230 thousand improvement 
designs and ideas, of which 4 thousand were 
granted patents. 

An increasingly active role is being played 
by the young generation of Poles in agriculture 
and the entire food supply sector. People under 
thirty are the vanguards in the ever more numerous 
farming coopeiatives, it is they who usually 
initiate other ■ forms of collective farming. 
Specialisation of farms and their shift to high 
share of marketed produce is also a field of the 
young people with better training and confidence 
in progress. 

A tried and proven form of spurring young 
people to participation, in carrying out the large 
investment programme is patronate over top 
investment projects. Such patronate lasts until 
the new plant comes on stream and attains target 
capacity. 

Top projects carried out under the auspices of 
young people comprise the Katowice Steel Mill, 
the Bielsko;Tyihy Economy Car Plant and the liiel 
pipelines in the Soviet Union. Recently the young 


people of Warsaw have assumed patronate over 
extending the Ursus tractor works. 

Frequently, in order to meet the responsible 
tasks, ic is necessary to organise so-called com¬ 
bined patronaies. Construction of major projects 
depends on more than just the crew employed on 
the building site. Equally important is the on- 
scheduie preparation of b.ueprint.s, supply of 
materials, equipment and installations. The basic 
patronate organisations conclude cooperative 
arrangements with branches of the Polish Socialist 
Youth Union operating in .sub-supplier plants, 
design and drafting ollices, railways tnd transport 
companies. 

In addition to the major investment projects, 
many smallcr.scale production projects also come 
under the auspices of young people! For example, 
at Wareaw,s Passenger Car Woiks, the Polish 
Socialist Youth Union, formed youth woik teams, 
manning the assembly lines of the Fiat 12.Sp car. 

The next speciality of young working people is 
patronate over housing construction. Until 
recently it wa.s mostly limited to direct work on 
the construction site, in erecting or finishing 
houses in which the young people would later live. 
I'hcre was never a shortage of volunteers wishing 
to shorten the waiting time for their flats. The 
limiting factor was the lack of suflicient quantity 
of building materials. 

For the past two years, the housing patronate 
has been extended to include the Building Mate¬ 
rials Bank. Its participants are to comprise al! 
the young people employed iii the industry making 
building matciiais or household installations, who 
now provide extra output. Activities of the B ink 
have been extended to include produrers of 
building ceramic products, cement, aggregate, 
machinery and many others. 

Between 1971 and 1975 patronate of the young 
led to the construction of more than 20iliousand 
flats over the planned targets. Between 1976 and 
198(1 there will be at least 25 thousand such extra 
flats made available through this effort. 

Thunks to the additional materials available in 
the Bank, the patronate over building can be 
joined also by young people outside the building 
indu.stry. 

Already now young people arc forming into 
brigades wishing to take part in the tiaining 
offered by the Wotkers' University of the Polish 
Socialist Youth Union, During the 40 hours of 
training they gain some theoretical knowledge 
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after which they are directed to building sites. 
Obviously after such short training they will not 
be able to compete with skilled workers, yet on 
every building site, in addition to specialists there 
is need for less skilled labour. 

The State grants the young people ever better 
conditions for work and recreation, earmarking 
substantial funds for this purpose. These funds 
can be considerably increased by the work of 
young people themselves. To do this, the Youth 
Social Action Fund was established. 

This is a new form of stimulating the initiative 
of young people, a form which serves the young 
people themselves and also their places of employ¬ 
ment. It started with some plant having to 
employ, say, a few people for a limited time to 
carry out general cleaning up. This task was 
undertaken by the youth organisation. With time, 
the young people working for the Fund started to 
take up more demanding, more complicated chores, 
requiring specific qualifications. In Warsaw’s 
Zeran Car works young people from the Polish 
Socialist Youth Union working within the Fund 
have taken up the implementation of various 
production improvement ideas. 

The Fund is gradually going outside the bounds 
of own plants. Young people from industry gladly 
help out, for example, in doing the simpler chores 
on building sites. 

The advantages are two-sided. Within the 
Fund the young people take up more difficult 
tasks or such for which the plant eannot 
find anyone willing to do the work. Recently, for 
example, the management of Spolera, Warsaw’s 


Conswner Cooperative Union have gladly taken 
the young people up on their offer to help in the 
repair and redecoration work of shops. 

For the young people themselves, in addition 
to the conviction that they are performing socially 
useful work, the other advantage is that the 
organisation gets paid for the work done. This 
money, paid into the Fund, then goes towards 
financing camps, national and foreign trips, rallies, 
purchase of sporting equipment. 

The largest number of valuable initiatives are 
taken up by those young people who have already 
started on their vocational career. But still, there 
are projects, embarked upon by young people who 
are still in school. Such projects include one 
code-named the ‘’Diploma for Warsaw”, This is 
a contest which is gaining in popularity in Warsaw’s 
academic community. 

Every student, before taking his Master’s 
exam has to write a thesis. Often 

these theses are simply filed in university 

archives and the effort to write them is translated 
into nothing besides a degree. The idea behind 
the “Diploma for Warsaw” action is to make 
better use of the students’ often tedious work. The 
student simply chooses such a subject for bis thesis 
which can be used for practical purposes. These 
are, for example, designs or ideas valuable for 
concrete preparatory work in design bureaus and 
municipal services. 

Over the twelve editions of the contest various 
Warsaw inst tutions were given 114 Master’s and 
diploma theses for practical utilisation. Most of 
them have already been used. 


(Contd, from page 21) 


between the socialist and the developing countries 
and thus to deprive the developing countries from 
the benefit of the aid of the socialist countries with¬ 
out any string. 

The neo-colonialists in collaboration with the 
local vested interests in the developing countries 
have been strengt-hening gradually the interests of 
the private and the state monopoly capital of the 
im perialist states. The conspiracy of neo-colonialists 
and the local reactionary forces is to carry on tep- 
lessive measures against the progressive forces of 
the newly fr:e coiuitries. The imperialist states 
have been investing “Petro-dollars” on a large-scale 
in some of the newly free countries to develop capi¬ 
talist relations and the growth of the commercial 


ties of the developing countries with the imperialist 
world in order to bring about a change in the pro¬ 
gressive policy of the developing countries. 1 he 
Dco-coloniaiists planned to set up their strong-holds 
in the third World countries to push them in the 
orbit of their influence. Their aim is to stregthen 
the local reactionary forces to cany on the struggle 
against the socialist and the anti-imperialist upsurge 
of these contries. But the future belongs to the 
socialist and the democratic forces of the world. 
The national liberation struj^Ie of the newly free 
states awakened a great consciousness for the socia¬ 
list principles. The victory of the socialist and 
democratic forces is a certainty indeed in pile of 
the sinister conspiracy of the neo4mperiaIists and 
their allies. 
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The Academy of Sciences of the GDR 

(A Correspondent) 


The object of scientific work in the GDR is to 
advance production and to contribute to the better 
satisfaction of human needs, both material and 
spiritual. 

Engaged in such work are numerous scientists 
and scholars at universities and technical colleges, 
in industry and research centres. The Academy of 
sciences of the GDR occupies a position of preemi- 
ncncc in the country’s intense scientific life. Playing 
as it does a key role in crucial areas of basic research 
in the natural and social sciences, it enjoys great 
prestige at home and abroad. 

Bistery 

On 7 October, I :)12, the 23rd anniversary of the 
founding of the German Democratic Republic, the 
<}erman Academy of Sciences in Berlin was renamed 
Academy of Sciences of the GDR by the GDR 
Council of Ministers. The Academy’s Statutes 
provide that the humanist traditions established by 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz in creating the Branden¬ 
burg Society of Sciences will be continued. 

This Society, founded on 11 July 1700, is the 
direct fore-runner of today’s Academy of Sciences 
of the GDR, which thus celebrated the 27Sth anni¬ 
versary of its founding as the Society’s legitimate 
successor in 1975. 

The early history of Berlin’s Academy is closely 
associated with Leibniz. A towering figure in the 
history of German science, he had an encyclopedic 
mind, his fields of study including philosophy, 
history, political science, law, mathematics, natural 
science and technology. Diderot said of him that 
he had “brought as much fame to his country as 
Aristotle, Plato and Archimedes taken together had 
to Greece.’’ 

Leibniz first conceived the plan of setting up an 
Academy of Sciences in 1667, drawing on initial 
experience derived from the activities of existing 
research academies in Europe, notably the Acade¬ 
mia Lincei (founded in Rome in 1603), the Acade¬ 
mia francaise (founded in Paris in 1635) and the 
Royal Society (founded in London in 1622). 

His basic idea was to establish a close link bet¬ 
ween science and social practice, a view be emphati¬ 
cally propounded in a memorandum submitted on 
24 March, 1700, that was to form the basis of the 
-charter establishing the Academy : 

“It ought not to be the sole purpose of such a 

ducal society to gratify the curiosity of an in¬ 
quisitive mind or to perform experiments that 


are of no avail, nor ought its role to be confined 
to devising all manner of useful contrivances 
without regard to their application. Raihcr, all 
scientific endeavour would immediately have to 
be directed towards the benefits it can yield. 
The object, therefore, would be to unite theory 
and practice—not only to foster the arts and the 
sciences, but to promote the common weal, far¬ 
ming, industry and commerce, in brief, the 
sources of our livelihood.’’ 

Until his death in 1716 Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz served as the Academy’s first President. 

In the initial stages, j.e. until about 1740, the 
scientific work of the Academy’s members was beset 
by great difficulties. This was chiefly because the 
Prussiaa state gave virtually no financial support. In 
1742 Frederick 11 began to reorganise (he Academy, 
raising the number of German and Foreign mem¬ 
bers with a resulting increase in its efficiency. The 
most distinguished scholar from abroad to join the 
Academy in Benin was the Swiss mathematician 
Leonhard Euler. Other eminent figures associated 
with the Academy during this period were the 
chemists J.H. Fott, A.S. Marggraf and P.K. 
Achard, the Astronomer J.M. Bode and the 
philosopher and critic J.G. Herder. 

The adoption of new Statutes in 1812 marked 
a new stage in the Academy's history. One of 
the roost important provisions was that its 
activities would henceforth be financed from the 
public treasury, which led to considerable impro¬ 
vements in its material situation. At I he same 
time, the Academy became almost exclusively a 
centre for scientific debate. Its research labora¬ 
tories were directly affiliated to Berlin's University 
in 1865. Until 1945 the Academy was without 
any major research establishment of its own. 

The development of the Academy was influenced 
by outstanding scholars such as Alexander and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. It also received much 
im petus from the rise of Berlin’s University to the 
position of Germay’s leading centre of learning and 
research. As a rule full members of the Academy 
held professorships at Berlin’s University. The 
list includes many famous names such as Hermann 
Helholtz, Max Planck, Eilhard Mitscherlich, 
Rudolf Virchow, J. L. K and W.K. Grimm as well 
as Albert Einstein. The outstanding contributions 
which these men made to the world of science 
enhanced the international prestige of Berlin’s 
Academy. By the beginning of the 20lh century 
it had emerged as one of the leading research 
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centres in the world, maistaioing fruitful contacts 
with all international establishments of its kind. 

The darkest chapter in the Academy's history 
came when the Nazis took over in Germany. The 
Hiller regime ordered all scientific work not 
directly conducive to its designs to be restricted or 
discontinued altogether. Distinguished scientists 
and scholars were driven into exile on poliiicial 
and racial grounds. They included the world- 
famous Jewish physicist Albert Einstein. During 
the Nazi era the purpose of’ “scientific" work was 
to justify pseudotlieories about “Lebensraum” 
(living space) and “racial superiority." The 
natural and technical sciences wcie used to develop 
weapons and poison gas, to destroy human life 
rathei than to serve human needs as Leibniz had 
demanded when founding the Academy. 

The defeat of the Nazi regime by the Soviet 
army and its allies maiked a historic lurning- 
pc»int in the development of science and culture 
in what is now the German Demociatic Republic. 
As early as 1 July, 1946, the Academy was reopened 
under the name of German Aiadcmy of Sciences 
in Berlin under an order issued by the then Soviet 
military administration Members who had 
aligned themselves with the Nazis were thrown 
out. A fresh start was made m which both 
communist scholars such as Jurgen Kiic/ynski and 
eminent figures with a buurfc(f,.s-humatiist outlook 
such as the physicist Gustav Herts and the medical 
scientist T hcodor Brugach played t leir pai t. 

The reopening of the Academy was immedia¬ 
tely followed by the establishment of scientific 
institutes and laboratories to engage in basic 
research in the natiiial aid social sciences. The 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany (SFD) pursued 
a scientific policy that strc.ssed the need to trans¬ 
form the Academy from a learned society of the 
traditional type into a research academy com¬ 
bining features of boih a bodv of scholars and a 
scientific research contre. After the German 
Demociatic Republic has been f-mnded on 7 
October, 19‘19. this line w.'s pursued with gtealer 
determination. Since 1951 the Academy has 
come directly under the GDR council of Ministers. 
A multitude of new institutes came into existence, 
greatly inctcasing the scope of Academy's activities. 
The exfent of the changes it underwent between 
1945 and 1955 can be seen from the following : 

“Until 1945 the Academy was more or less 
composed for peim.iiiciu members, their 
number re.stricted to 76. 'llie annual budget 
amounted to several hundred thousand 
marks. 

As of 1955 the Academy comprised 47 insti'utes 
and scientific eslablislinients with a stall' of 
4,000. Its budget added up to 47.3 million 
marks plus 9,5 million murks in investments.*’ 


The generous promotion of the Academy 
attained a qualitatively new stage in 1969 when 
new Statutes were adopted. These formulate the 
aim of developing the Academy into the central 
research academy of socialist society and to make 
full use of its potential in the country’s economic 
life, thereby greatly enhancing the efficiency of 
all research work. One result of this development 
was the formation of large central institutes that 
have by now become major centres of research in 
the natural and social sciences. 

Responsibilities 

The centralisation of the research potential, a 
process initialed in 1969 as a new stage in the 
Academy’s development, has led to an exact 
redefinition of its responsibilities. They include 
the task of managing and planning basic research 
in mathematics, natural scierue and selected 
branches of technology together with the Ministry 
of Higher and Professional Education. 1 he aims 
pursued are to create the necessary scientific and 
technological groundwork for future social and 
economic progress, to effectively promote economic 
integration among the socialist countries and to 
make a fair contribution to world science and 
culture. One aspect of this fundementai task is 
to work out long-term strategics for the develop¬ 
ment of scientific and technological subjects. In 
line with this general orientation, the Academy 
of Sciences and the Ministry of Higher and 
Piofcssional Education submitted in 1974 a 
blueprint for the long-term development of basic 
research in natural science, mathematics and 
selected technological areas. The blueprint is a 
comprehensive Mirvey of the rcieirch targets to be 
attained by 1990, covering all important areas of 
natural science, mathematics and technology ; 

1. Mathematics, mechanics, cybernetics and data 
processing. 

2. Physics, including materials science and 
nuclear research. 

3. Fundementai problems of substances and their 
transformation. 

4. Life sciences, mcluding the scientific founda¬ 
tions of medicine. 

5. Earth and space sciences. 

6. Energetics. 

7. Fundamental aspects of design and production 
engineering. 

Research in these areas is to help satisfy 
important social needs; 

— meeting the demand for raw materials, energy 
and semi-manufactures; 
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-- satisfying the growing demand ■ for information 
and communication; 

— safeguarding high nutritional standards and 
prcvserving, promoting and restoring human 
health and efficiency; 

— satisfying growing clothing and housing require¬ 
ments; 

— ensuring optimum environmental conditions, 
primarily by reducing pollution. 

Scientific institutes of the Academy derive a 
large number of concrete targets from these basic 
trends. It should be added, however, that 
research projects are not undertaken by the 
Academy of Sciences unaided. Rather, they 
involve members of the academic community at 
institutes of higher and professional education as 
well as scientists fro.n industry, construction and 
agriculture, their cooperation assuming various 
patterns of organisation. A major atm is to make 
the findings of basic research available to those 
engaged in applied research with a view to their 
practical application, in pursuing this line, the 
Academy lives up to the demand of its founder, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, that thecry should be 
closely linked to practice. 

The consistent application of the leitmotiv 
“Theona cum praxi” is exemplified by the work 
of the Cential Nuclear Research Institute of the 
GDR Academy of Sciences. A lesearch team 
there carried out extensive studies into the 
operation of piessurized wafer leactois in 
conjunction with a laigc manufacturer of power 
Stations ai d the Nord nuclear power station. The 
results, techniques and systems this cooperation 
produced have fully stood their practical test in 
what is so far the GDR's biggest nuclear power 
station. 

Apart from this resewch work, the effects of 
which are already discernible, the institute's 
nuclear physicists are engaged in intense prepara¬ 
tions for the use of fast biecder reactors, thereby 
demonstrating the close interrelationship between 
basic and applied research at an early stage. 

* 

Another example may serve to illustrate the 
work of the Central Cardiovascular Research 
Institute which focu.^ses on hypertension wiih its 
potential consequences such as stroke, coronary 
thiombosis and arteriosclerosis. In the GOR 
alone di.seaites like these came 10 million lost days 
each year, accounting for 42 percent of all cases 
of disability in men and for 30 percent in women. 
The Academy's institute is chiefly concerned with 
detecting the causes underlying these diseases. 
It has found out that failure to assimilate 
environmental influences plays a major rote in the 
.genesis of cardiovascular diseases. 


Close collaboration with the health services of 
the GDR has made it possible to translate the 
scientific results achieved into an anii-hypertension 
programme after a pilot scheme in Berlin proved 
successful. The prject is part of an internal lonal 
programme launched by the World Health Organi¬ 
sation. 

As well as dealing with many fa.sls m crucial 
areas of natural science, mathematics and 
technology the Academy of Sciences of the GOR 
also gives much attention to problems iii the 
social sciences. The subjects .studied are listed in 
a blueprint outlining the basic trends for social 
science research in the period leading up to 1980. 
1 he academy devotes itself to the following mam 
trends and di.*,ciplines in this branch of activity : 

— Philosophy 

— Economics 

— Political science and law 

— History of the German people and world 
history. 

— Ancient history and archaeology. 

— Economic history 

— Literary science 

— Linguistics 

Involved m the research work conducted in 
these fields are 23 institutions of the Academy, 
their activities being coordinated by a working 
group of social science institutes and establish¬ 
ments. 

To illu.strate the vast programme of the social 
science institutes affiliated to the Academy of 
Sciences of the GDR let us take a look at the 
activities of the Central Institute for Philosophical 
Studies. On of its main tasks is to refute con¬ 
temporary bourgeois ideology. Authors represen¬ 
ting all disciplines of the social sciences are issuing 
a series of writings based on the scientific teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism in which they disprove the 
philosophical, economic, historical and social 
theories of imperialist and revisionist ideologist. 
They focus their attention on the following 
problems; 

1. The class struggle between socialism and im¬ 
perialism in conditions of peaceful coexis¬ 
tence ; 

2. The Marxist-Leninist refutation of present- 
day currents in bourgeois philosophy ; 

3. The exposure of revisionist falsifications of 
the Marxist Leninist world outlook. 
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The series mentioned is among the best- 
known and most widely acknowledged publi¬ 
cations of its kind internationally. 

Organisational setup 

The description of the vast responsibilities of 
the GDR’s Academy of Sciences makes it abundan¬ 
tly clear that it no longer is an elitist body of 
scholars. What has come into existence on the 
territory of the GDR is a widely ramified research 
academy in which scientific exchanges are based on 
intense research work. 

The Academy currently represents about 10 per 
cent of the GDR’s total research poienti^. To¬ 
gether with the universities it solves the decisive 
tasks involved in basic research. The considerable 
capacity available for this purpose is arranged into 
six research divisions which, in tura, have central 
institutes, institutes and other scientific establish¬ 
ments affiliated to them. 

Here is a list of the six research divisions ; 
Research division for physics, nuclear and 
materials sciences. 

Research division for mathematics and cybera- 
natics. 

Research division for earth and space sciences. 
Research division for chemistry. 

Research division for molecular biology and 
medicine. 

Research division for social sciences. 

As well as these research divisions the Academy 
of Sciences maintains a number of other scientihc 
establishments ; the Scientific information Centre, 
the Central Archives and the Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt Research Centre. 

Also affiliated to the Academy are scientific 
societies contributing to the dissemination of 
modern scientific findings and promoting social 
progress in the fields of culture and education. 
They receive guidance from the Academy in their 
activities. 

Currently, 12 scientific societies are affiUated to 
the Academy: 

— the Astronautical Society of the GDR. 

— the Biological Society of the GDR. 

— the Society for Physical and Mathematical 
Biology of the GDR. 

— the Chemical Society of the GDR. 

— the Geographical Society of the GDR. 

the Society for Geological Sciences of the GDR. 


the Historians' Society oi the ODR. 

— the Mathematical Society of the GDR. 

— the Meteorological Society of the GDR. 

— the Parasitological Society of the GDR. 

— the Physical Society of the GDR. 

— the Society for Psychology of the GDR. 

Regardless of its emphasis on research, the 
Academy of Sciences of the GDR continues to 
enjoy great international prestige as a body of 
eminent scientists and scholars. At present, it ha» 
322 members, 148 of them full members and 51 
corresponding members. The remaising 123 are 
foreign scholars and scientists of note, among them 
the Soviet biophysicist Alexander Oparin and the 
British physicist Eric Burhup, who is President of 
the World Federation of Scientific Workers. 

Full and corresponding members hold plena^ 
scientific sessions and classes. There are classes in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, life sciences, medi¬ 
cine, materials science, environmental protection 
and management, philosophy, economics, bistoiy, 
political science and law. literature, linguistics, and 
art. 

The Akademieverlag brings out numerous 
scientific publications and periodicals. 

Representation abroad is through national com¬ 
mittees existing with the Academy for the various 
international organisations concerned. The Acadein/ 
of Sciences comes directly under the Council of 
Ministers of the GOR. The chemist Prof. Hermano 
Klare has been its President smee 1968. 

fnterimtioiuil acHvides 

At the centre of the GDR Academy’s intema- 
tional activities is the cultivation of relations ct 
friendship and cooperation with the Academies of 
Sciences of the USsR and the other countries of 
the socialist community. The level attained in 
recent years can be clearly seen from the growio^ 
number of joint research projects. Altogether, some 
800 research institutions of the member countries of 
the council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) are engaged in joint projects, 200 of them 
attached to Academies. Under CMEA agreement* 
they take part in such areas of research as 

— low-temperature physics. 

— crystal growth 

— dressing of iron and manganese ore. 

Within the framework of the CMEA agrMment 
oh biophysics, 30 subjects out of 41 involve institu¬ 
tions of the Academy of Sciences. This international 
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division of labour, resulting in a pooling of the 
jjotential available, is crucial for increasing the 
efficiency of research. At the same time, it opens 
up new ways of making joint use of the results 
achieved. 

The added efficiency that the GDR Academy has 
attained in many areas of basic research owing to 
rhe incicasingly close research coopeiation among 
the socialist countries, enabled it already years ago 
to gain a firm position in important non-govern¬ 
mental international scientific organisations, e.g. in 

— the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) 

— the International Union ot Geodesy and 
Geophysics (UIGG) 

— the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics (lUPAP) 

and in other international bodies. 

The Academy of Sciences, which today repre¬ 
sents the GDR as a fuli>-flcdged member in 43 non¬ 
governmental international scientific organisations, 


began to participate in world-wide projects as early 
as in the '50s and 'hOs notably. 

— in International Geophysical Year 1957-58 

• ” in the International Biological Programme 

- in activities connected with the International 
Hydrological Decade 

-- in salvaging archaeological treasures in 
Nubia. 

The celebrations marking the 275th anniversary 
of the Academy of Sciences of the GDR in 1975 
furnished evidence of the firm and respected phice 
the socialist GDR Academy has gained in interna¬ 
tional scientihe life. 1 h's could be seen from the 
fact that eminent .scholars from 18 socialist and 
non-socialist countries weie present. The Academy 
welcomed presidents, vice-presidents and general 
secretaries ot numerous academics and international 
scientiiic organisations. 1 he anniversary also sliowed 
for all to see that the GDR Academy seeks inspira¬ 
tion from the experience and knowledge of partners 
abroad and, through its own results, helps to pro¬ 
mote economic intergraiion among the socialist 
countries and to enrich the treasure-house of world 
sciencei 
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Autonomous Area have been encouraged to 
participate in Popular Army formation. At 
present ihcie is a leadership for two governorates 
in Arbil and Dohuk and decision has been taken to 
establish a third leadership in Sulaimaniyah. 

Popular armed regiments constitute a neces¬ 
sary element in the life of progressive and 
revolutionary systems. The slogans “People’s 
Defence by the People”, “Ihe Citizens’ Defence 
®f Their Homeland” and “The Confiontation by 
Revolutionary Fighters to Imperialist Challenges”, 
“The Defence by Revolutionary f-rcedom Fighters of 
Their Principles and Doctrine” can only be realised 
through military training of the masses and through 
revolutionary mobilisation. Arms cannot he 
distributed to citizens under decisivp conditions, 
without providing the necessary pre-requisites by 
training citizens in the use of arms in the most 
positive manner under critical ciicumstances. If 
the citizens are actually required to undertake 
their role in defending the Revolution and put 
.slogans into tangible effect, they should be 
provided with revolutionary practices that can 
.eniblethem to carry out their n-lc. Therefore, 
militias and armed popular formations the world 
over have constituted an indispcnsible necessity to 
revolutionary parties, both during their pic-rcvolu- 
lionary phase of struggle against ruling legimes and 


in their post-revolutionary activity to back up a 
progressive government 

The People’s Training School undertakes the 
task of preparing fighters within the Popular Army 
formations. The school has, right from the 
beginning up to now, endeavoured to provide 
pioneering cadres for the leadership of the Popular 
Army formations within the Party structure, from 
group commanders up to regional commanders. 
However, the school is conscious of the importance 
of attaining experiences and specialisations from 
countries with similar experiences, to be utilised 
in the training of fighters on modern fighting 
techniques. 

Proceeding from the historical role of the 
Popular Army in training the young generation 
on the use ot arms and mobilising the youth force 
for defending the homeland and the Revolution 
and undertaking national obligations, the Popular 
Army has supported scout movements by having 
the >oung generation enrolled into special courses 
of the People’s Training School. 

Popular Army has .set an example of the 
struggle of the masses m defence of Arab homeland. 
Its participation in the Lebanese Patriotic move¬ 
ment is a bright example of the militant role it 
plays in fulfilling its Pan-Arab responsibilities 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


HOCKEY 

The Fourth World Gup Hockey 
Tournament 

The fourth World Cup Tournament commenced 
in Buenos Aires (Argentina) on March 19. The 
scheduled opening dale was March 18. But no 
match could be started that day. Inclement 
weather had made the ground loo soggy. . 

Since it is the fourth Tournament let us dig a 
bit into the past. The idea of having a Wf)rid C up 
Hockey, on the lines of World C up Soccer struck 
both India and Pakistan. In 1969, they jointly 
moved a proposal in the International Hockey 
Federation Council meeting held in Paris. The 
council liked the idea and set up a commission to 
go into its pros and cons. In October, 1969 the 
commission placed befoic the Council their 
recommendation of holding a World Cup Hockey 
Tournament every two years. In the meeting held 
in Brussels in April 1970, the Council decided to 
hold the first World Cup Hockey Toui nament in 
1971 Barcelona (Spain) was the venue of the first 
World Cup in 1971. Pakistan were the winners of 
the first World Cup and Sp.iin the runners-up. 
India were placed third. 

The second World Cup Hockey, held in 197.^ 
was hosted by Amsterdam (Holland). Netherlands 
beat India in the final via tie-breaker in a clo.se 
finish. West Germany won the third position. 

The third World Cup Hockey was held at 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia) in 1975. India managed 
to go up to the final and win the cup for the first 
time by defeating Pakistan. The third place again 
went to West Germany. 

The World Cup, which is the symbol of supre¬ 
macy, is a grand creation of superb artisanship. 
895 gms. of gold, 6815 gms of silver, 350 gms of 
ivory and 3500 gms of teak wood went into the 
making of this beautiful trophy. It comprises a 
silver cup with artistic floral design, surmounted by 
a globe in silver and gold depicting the world, 
carrying on top of it a ball and a hockey stick. 
The trophy when mounted on its ivory base stands 
650mm high and weighs a total of 11 kg and 
500 gms. 

The trophy was donated by Pakistan. On 
March 27, 1971 it was presented by the Pakistan 
Ambassador in Brussels to Mr. Rene Frank, the 
President of International Hockey Federation. 


In the present Tournament, there arc 14 teams 
divided into two pools of seven teams each Two 
qualifiers from each of the two pools will make the 
semi-final grade. In the Pool ‘A’ there are—India, 
West Germany, Australia. Canada, England, 
Poland, and Belgium. Pool ‘B’ contains—Pakistan, 
Spain, Holland, Malaysia, Argentina, Italy and 
Irel.md. India is in the tougher of the two 
pools, Ireland have managed to make their first 
major international appearance after a lough 
competition in Rome m last September. New 
Zealand the Montieal Olympic champions, have not 
cnicred for the World Cup. The USSR decided 
not to travel to Argentina, in spite of the fact that 
they had qualified in Rome. 

India’s euphoria on annexing the World Cup in 
1975 was rudely shattered by their disgraceful dis¬ 
play in Montreal Olympics. Since then Indian 
Hotkey had undeigc ne changes for the worse tn the 
standard and foim of the team. This dcgeiieration 
of .standards have been brought about by excessive 
and undue adulation of ace players, bad planning, 
slipshed training and intervention of multiple 
authorities working at cross purposes. 

The youthful new-look Indian team does not 
show much promise of keeping the title won at 
Kuala Lumpur in 1975. Up to the time we go to 
press, they have played 5 matches. They .struggled 
to beat Belgium J-0 in their opening m. ich. On 
the second day they unexpectedly lost to Caouda 
3-i. This was the fitst major upset fur India. In 
their third match however, they had a creditable 
2-0 Win over the strong team of Auslialta, the 
Montreal Olympic silver medalists. India suffered 
their heaviest ever deleal when they were beaten 
7-0 by West Germany in their fourth match. Jn 
their next match, however they had a creditable win 
over Poland 3-1. 

On the other hand Pakistan gave an impressive 
display in their maiden appearance routing Ireland 
9-0. In their second match against Italy, they 
overwhelmed the latter 7-0. They moved further 
ahead when they leat Holland .3-1. Next, they 
downed Malaysia 3-0 and maintained their unbeaten 
record. 

West Germany, the 1972 Olympic champions, 
struggled to defeat Canada 4-3 iu their opening 
match. In their second match they thrashed 
Poland 9-4. The score of the West Germany- 
Poland match was the highest recorded in a World 
or Olympic championship in 25 years. Ihcir third 
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match was with Belgium, with whom they un¬ 
expectedly drew 3-3, In their next match however 
they routed India 7-0. They stumbled again when 
they were held to a goal less draw by England. 

Australia in their maiden match overcame 
England 2 0. but went down to India 2-0 in their 
second match. Thereafter they beat Belgium 5 2. 
Then they had a convincing 4 1 victoiy over Poland. 

Holland, the 1973 World Cup champions, routed 
Italy 8-0 in their opening mutch Ihciealier they 
struggled to beat Malayasia2-1 However in their 
encounter with Pakistan they suflcicd a 3-1 dcleat. 

Pakistan is the team most favoured to win this 
year's World title. So far, Pakistan is at the top 
of Pool ‘B’ and West Germany is leading the 
Pool ‘A’. 

India To Host The Next World Cup 

The international Hockey F edeiation has accep¬ 
ted the offer made by Indian Hockey Federation 
for holding the I ifth World ( up Hockey louina 
ment in India in 1981-82. The Government of 
India has also given the clearan c. 

The tournament will be held from December 29, 
1981 to January 12, 1982 and 14 teams will take 
part in it. The Executive Committee of the Indian 
Hockey Federation has decided that as a lirst 
preference Bombay should be fixed as the venue 

FOOTBALL 

World Cap 

The final round of World Cup Football this 
year will be played in five cities of Argeutina, South 
America, beginning from the 1st June. 

Sixteen countries are taking part in the final 
series. Fourteen of these arc the winners from the 
preliminary matches played on zonal basis. The 
other two are the host country and the winning 
country of the last World Cup. So the winners 
West Germany and the hosts Argentina had already 
been in the list. Out of the other fourteen, nine 
arc from Europe, two from South America, one 
from North and Ceotial America, one from Asia 
and one trom Africa. 


These countries have been placed in four groups 
on the basis of lottery drawn on January 15. To 
do away with the possibility of all the strong teams 
coming under one giiup through lottery, four 
strong teams are picked up btforehand to become 
the leading team of each group This time the 
winners West Germany, Brazil who had won the 
world cup thrice and the host country Aigcntina 
weie selected to lead the three of the four groups, 
1 or the selection of the fourth leading team, both 
Netherlands, the last year’s runners-up and Italy, 
the runner.s-up of 1970 laid equal claim. Italy had 
also won the Julc Remy Irophy of 19.34 and 1938. 
After considerable deliberation MI-A puked up 
Netherlands as the leading team and placed Italy 
in the first group with Argentina. 

The grouping of the participating countries 
stands thus : - 

First Group--Argentina. Italy, Hungary and 
France. 

Second Group--West Germany, Poland, Mexico 
and 1 unisia 

Third Group—Brazil, Austria. Spain and 
Sweden. 

Fourth Group —Netherlands, Scotland, Peru and 
Iran. 

China and FIFA 

The Federation of International Football 
Associations (FIFA) is. the world ruling body for 
soccer. China is not yet a member of this ojgani- 
.sation though Taiwan is China’s stand is that it will 
accept FIFA membership only if Taiwan is expelled 
The Asian Football Confederation (AFC) favours 
China’s entry into the world body. So AFC had a 
one-day talk over the issue with FIFA in Teheran 
on Match, 19. The meeting was arranged to end the 
stalemate by arranging China’s inclusion without 
Taiwan's expulsion. FIFA holds the view that 
Taiwan has not violated any rules and such a 
member tf good standing should not be expelled. 

This controversial issue could not find a solution 
in the one day’s meeting and has been left to be 
decided in the International Football Federation’s 
congress to be held on May 30, in Buenos Aires, 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

**Tke Contemporary” stands for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

S. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Bone transplant for core of Arthritis : 

Joint replacement surgeries have been made 
possible in India by the pioeering work of Dr. f’.K. 
Goyal and Dr. K.I. Dholakia. People suffering 
from acute arthritis of serious fractures neat joints 
need no longer become invalids. The surgery 
involves implanting of mechanical devices in the 
bone marrow in place of the diseased or ruptured 
bones. This method reactivates the joints putting 
the patient to normal. The operation rc«iuires 
only two to three weeks of hospitalisation attended 
with intensive physiolherapby session followed by 
vigorous exercise for two to three months. 1 he 
muchanical devices are extremely light and are 
made of vitalium (an alloy of cobalt, chromium 
and mol>bdenum). Each device lasts 20 years and 
costs about Rs. 72 to Rs. 2000. These devices, 
required to be imported flora Britain, were 
invented and patented by Dr. John Chancery of 
U K. Ihe production of these artificial joints and 
necessary instruments in India would go a long 
way to bring this remedy within the reach of the 
poor. 

Abuse of Anti'biotics : 

The Indian Council of Medical Research have 
been alarmed by the fact that several disease- 
causing bacteria are becoming resistent to conven¬ 
tional drugs. Not only they arc becoming lesis- 
tcnl but they are spreading the rcsistem properly 
(The R-factor) to other germs which in tuin spread 
it to others. The result is that the existing 
antibiotics would simply become useless against 
them. The ICMR has listed germs causing urinary 
infections, dysentery and typhoid. The typhoid 
fever in may parts of India (S Typhi) has been 
observed not to respond to CbJomphenicoI. if 
no action is taken urgently drug-resistent typhoid 
fever will spread throughout the country. The 
Council says that these germs carry trans¬ 
ferable R-factor which can be picked up by other 
harmless intestinal bacteria or germs causing 
cholera. In order to reduce this danger of tran^- 
ferable drug resistance the ICMR had advised 
to curtail the use of anti-biotics to the minimum 
limit and also to evolve an anti-biotic policy at 
national level. 

A new ayatem to get more energy ont of coal. 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., in collabora¬ 
tion with the USSR have gone into the project 
MHD oi Magneto—Hydro Dynamics conversion 
of energy. Under this project a new technique 
is going to be developed by which coal will yield 
one and a half times better energy production per 
tonne, with comparatively less smeke ^enciation 


in its burning. The project is expected to yield 
result in 1981. 

Though coal is the largest source of energy in 
most of the countries, its use gradually declined 
with increase in the use of oil and natural gas. 
In India, taking all forms of energy consumed, oi) 
resources accounted for 32 6 per cent in 1971-72 
while it was 20.9 per cent in 1961-62. 

But Ihe oil crisis in J973 has brought around 
a change in the uuilook. Ihe coal rich countries 
have now fallen back to greater use of coal and 
are out to devise new and heller methods of 
its effic ient use. I he power generation capacity 
of coal IS 2 kwh per kilogram. Ihe total potential 
from coal for India is estimated at 160x10 kwh 
(e) with present technology. With the increased 
efficiency of the new system estimated capacity 
will go up to 240 s 10 kwh (e) which is a substantial 
jump considering the energy ciisis. 

In the modern steam turbine stations, even 
after improvement over a pctiod of many dcc-ades 
only about 40% of the e/n-jgy is convei ted into 
eicciricitv whcieas the icst is wa.stcd a* heat. 
Soviet scientists worked to cicate a new magne 
tohydroclynainic geneicUit capable ot raising 
efficacy of a fuel burning ele. trie pc>wcr station to 
2 »nd half nine more energy ftom 
the .same ton of fuel. 

In the USSR the first MUD installation was 
made at the Institute ot High Temperatures, USSR 
Academy of Sciences in the late 1950. It generated 
as much power as would light a feeble bulb. A 
new .system was devised laicr. In 1964 the first 
pilot installation known as ihe U-02 was com¬ 
pleted in Moscow. I he experience gathered in 
the operation ot U-02 msiallaticn brought to 
light that it was necessaiy to build larger installa¬ 
tions to solve m«ny ot the fundamental problems. 
As a result, a semi-commcreiai plant known as the 
U. 25 come into being in 1971. The U. 25 is the 
only installation of i's s ze in the world. It is 
designed to deliver 25,000 kw of electricity with 
the Moscow giid. 

The magnetohydrodynamics is a way of making 
electricity by subsiitutitig a hot, flowing ionised gas 
for the rotating copper coils m an electric gene¬ 
rator. In the magneiohyclrodynamic generator, 
incandescent products Of combustion healed to 
form a state ot plasma-^the slate of conductive gas- 
pass between the poles ot a magnet. Thus an elec¬ 
tric current is generated in this gas as in any con¬ 
ductor. I' 

The MHD generatbr is basically an expansioia 
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engine in which hot, partialJy ionised gases flow 
down a duct lined with electrodes and surrounded 
by coils that produce a magnetic field across the 
duct. Unlike the gas in a turbine, the expanding 
gas propels only itself. Movemeut of the electri¬ 
cally conducting gas through the magnetic field 
generates a current in the gas that is collected at 
the electrodes. Power plants incorparating MHD 
generators also include pressurised combustion 
chambers for burning the fuel and heat exchangers 
or other equipment for preliminary heating of air 
fed to the combustor. 

MHD generators need .stronger magnets than 
ordinary generators do because of the lower 
conductivity ofgases as compared tocopper, Super 
conducting magnets will probably be used in 
commercial plants. Electricity produced from 
MHD generators is current and must be converted 
before transmission over existing networks. 

Environmental advantages over traditional coal 
burning plant may be the most promising a.spect 
of MHD power generation Sulphur in coal is a 
major source of air pollution pi educing corrosive 
sulphur dioxide when burnt. MHD plants would 
eliminate these pollutants. Experiment work has 
confirmed that sulphur reacts with the alkali seed 
particles in a generator to form potassiam sulphate 
or similar compounds. The alkali particles are 
recovered from exhaust gases by cloth traps or 
electrostatic precipitators. ssentially all the 
sulphurs can be removed even from high sulphur 
coal. 

Nitrogen oxide emission which at one time were 
expected to be a problem because of the high tem¬ 
perature in MHD plants also can be reduced if 
coal is burnt in a fuel-rich mixture and excess air 
is added further downstream. 

In MHD plants, operating cost per kw would 
be significantly lower because of the more efficient 
use of fuel. Moreover the MHD stations will 
make it possible to save fuel due to increased 
efficiency and thus the fuel resources m the world 
will be automatically increased. 

The prototype expected to be completed by 
1981 at Bharat Heavy Electrical Ltd., will help 
India to use more effectively its coal resources and 
thereby find a partial solution for energy problem. 

Space achievement of Soviet Gosanonanta 

Ibe unique feat of setting up a triple link of 
manned spececrafis in the terrestrial orbit was 
followed by more notable performances. After the 
return of the cosmonauts Vladimir Janibekov and 
Oleg Makorov in the spacecraft Soyuz 26, on com¬ 
pletion of their mission of transferring the necessary 
cargo to the orbital complex, the transport vehicle 
Pregress-1, an unmanned spacecraft carrying various 
provissions and supplies, made a successful auto¬ 


matic docking. After unloading the cargo the 
Progress—I spacecraft again automatically undock¬ 
ed in space leaving the orbit. Thereafter the 
Soviet scientists brought to a brilliant succes.s the 
first space flight of the international crew in 
accordance with the Tntcrcosmos' cooperation 
programme. On March 3, CVcchoslovak cos- 
manaut Aiiforce Captain Vladimir Rcmek aged 
29 and his Soviet Commander Colonel Aloxei 
Gubarev aged 47, docked their Soyu7-28 ferry 
craft with the manned orbiting station Salyut-6. 
At that time, Yuri Romanenko and Geoigi Gicchko 
had already been on board the 19-tonnc station 
since December II, 1977. 

The four cosmonauts conducted television reports 
and performed the Sovict C/echoslovak biological 
experiment “Clilorella” on boaid with 'iitroduition 
of green algae plant into the nutrient medium. 
Alexei Gubarev and Vladimir Remck caincdout 
the joint Soviet Czechoslovak cxpciimcnt ‘T.xtincra’’ 
for ob.scrving the change in the hrighincss of stars 
when they set behind the carlirs night hoi i/on. 
Observations weic caiiicd out of sonic parts of the 
earth’s surface and the woild ocean basin in the 
interest of environmental studies. Another experi¬ 
ment called “Morava” was conducted by ihe inter¬ 
national space crew with the use of “Splav-01' 
electro-furnace growing rare super-pure crvstals in 
conditions of vacuum and weightlessness. It was an 
important link in the advanced quest for new 
materials and alloys for optical electronics. The 
joint scientific technological experiments were con¬ 
ducted by all four cosmonauts for seven days. 

Cosmonauts Romanenko and Grechko were 
successful in setting up a new world endurance 
record of more than 96 days for the longest mission 
in outer space, when they rocketed back to earth 
on March 16, from the Salyut space station. Both 
were reptorted to be in good condition when they 
landed in Kazakhstan in Soviet Central Russia. 
On March 4, the pair broke previous 84-day record 
for continuous stay in space set four years ago by 
U.S, astronauts Gerald Carr. Edward Gibson and 
William Pague. 

Before leaving the Salyut—6 space station, where 
the cosmonauts has spent most of their time, they 
put it on remote control status. 

These successful events, which have taken place 
in quick succession have set a scries of space firsts. 
They include the first link-up of three separate 
spacecrafts forming an elongated “space sausage,” 
the first space refuelling mission using the Progress 
robot supply ship and the first launching into spaw 
of a cosmonaut from any country other than the 
Soviet Union or the United States. 

All these open up new vistas of future creation 
of some kind of a huge and permanent working 
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platform made up of orbital stations maintaining 
aboard a large crew through steady stream of 
supplies of equipments and provision with the aid 
of a ferry seivicc like Progress- I, with replacement 
of personnel managing the spate assemblies at 
tegular intervals. 

Growing role of robot 

Robots are machine’s that work automatically. 
They come to human aid under those circumstances 
where man himselt cannot gtt to the object ol his 
research - in d'c outer space, the depth ot the ocean 
or wotking with radio-active substances. 

“Production robots” are programme'contiollcd 
automatic desucs that cun replace man at machines, 
doing all the monotonous and muscle-racking 
operations. It is an all-purpose automatic device 
that can be used to work on diflerent machines and 
diderent prtduttion processes. This is done by 
basing the robot’s control .system on “d gifal 
methunisms” that enable Its operation programme 
to be I hanged quickly. Jt is not only that the 
mechanical hand can act as efficiently as the human 
hand can do, it is capable of performing many 
difftrent pre-programmed and therefore ‘intelligent’ 
operations. 

Up to now, everything the robot is required to 
do has to be fed into it in the minutest detail before 
it starts working It ha& to be taught before hand. 
It cannot learn anything while working—it cannot 
stoic up cxpcncmc It operates in stiictly defined 
conditions. T he articles, the robot has to handle, 
must always be at a definite place and in a definite 
position. T he robot has no sensory perception and, 
theretore no adaptation to circumstances or envi- 
ronment.s. 

Though the present generation robot.s can do a 
lot the scientists expect future robots to have ex¬ 
panded ureas of application with increased skill and 
more ability to work under changing conditions. 
Research institutions in many countries are now 
engaged in working on robot.s of suqscquent genera¬ 
tions, which will have “.senses” and will be able to 
adapt. T here is every hope that the day is not far 
off when such a robot will come into existence. 

..Solar Stations in Space 

A proposal was put up by American space 
scientists to the US Congress in December 1977 for 
setting up solar power stations in space for beaming 
solar enwgy back to earth by the end of this 
-century. Dr. O' Neill i.s the technical brain behind 
the priject. Accoroing to his plan the space sta¬ 
tions would capture solar energy with huge arrays 


of solar panels and tranamit it to the earth by 
micro-wave, the way most television shows and 
long-distance phone calls are carried. These sta¬ 
tions are, as envisaged by him, the fore-runners of 
large manned space colonies with 100,000 or more 
people, by the year 2025. A first step would be to 
build a mining camp on the moon to obtain iron 
ore, rock, oxygen compounds and other materials 
for constiacting colonies. These colonies would be 
large rotatmg cylinders with plenty of rooms and a 
high standard of living for all. There would be 
gra.ss, trees, water, birds and animals. There would 
be manufactuiing farms, using sell from the muon, 
and lakes created from oxygen in space and 
hydrogen imported from earth. Mr. Teague, 
Chairman of the US House of Repiesentatives 
Science and Astronautics Committee said that it 
had been proved that we could get to outer-space, 
now we must explore the ways in which the leso- 
urces of space might benefit the future of mankind. 

Re-nsable Space Sebattle. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion (NASA) has planned a seiies of manned space 
flights in 18 months’ time with the re usable space 
schuttie. Within six years, this remarkable new 
form of space transportation should be making 60 
flights a year of between one week and thirty days’ 
duration. Eight vehicles have been ordered. Five 
will be launched and returned to Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. A total ol 445 flights in less than 10 years 
are expected computed to 31 manned journeys 
made by the combined efforts of USA and USSR. 
Each schuttie could carry a crew, a scientific 
research team, and a payload of upto 30 tons. 
The new vehicle consists of the orbiter craft 
(resembling a conventional Jet aircraft) to which is 
strapped two solid booster rockets. The cost-to- 
weight ratio in these scbuitJes has been slashed ta 
100 dollars a pound from about 1.000 dollars a 
pound as existing now. It is intended that each 
schuttie system would be re-used over 60 times, 
refuibishing them in about two-weeks The new 
material, with which the body is built has sucb 
extra ordinary heat characteristics that one side 
can be held in the palm of the hand, while the 
other flows at 600 degiee centigrade. The re-usable 
spacecraft can be used to repair a satellite or 
return with it to earth. 

India has reserved space in the early flights of 
the US space shuttle. Spacelab-10 is scheudJed to 
be launched in December, 1980 and Spacelab 11 in 
April J 981. Spacel bs would be used for experi¬ 
ments in earth observations, astronomy, physics, 
solar and atmospheric chemistry, biology and space 
manufacturing. 
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BOOK REVIEW : 

A BENGALr NOVEL 

“KALER JATRAR DHANl” 

by Anila Devi 

{Publisher, Raja Publications, 10, Ramanath Majum- 

dar St., Calcutta-9. Price Rs. 10/- only.) 

The novel “Kalor Jatrar Dhani” has brilliantly 
depicted a vivid picture of the decadent middle 
class society of Bengal in a lucid style. 

Once of the main characters of the book 
Bhupesh is a true representative of the middle 
class of Bengal. A man of the lower middle class 
family, Bhupesh grew up under the influence of the 
warm affection of his elder brother and sister-in-law. 
His elder brother, a poor school master arranged 
his studies in the Presidency college in Calcutta 
with great difficulty. 

Highly educated Bhupesh married the daughter 
of a rich man with the aim of establishing himself 
in life. He became a leading advocate of Calcutta 
High Court. But he did not think of anybodyelse 
except his own family, his wife, son and daughter. 
He conveniently forgot his responsibilities and 
duties of his past life. 

But the irony of fate was that his own son and 
daughter for whom he worked hard to earn money 
revolted against Bhupesh by hurling severe blow to 
his firm convictions and ethical principles. 

Bhupesh’s wife Lalita was the daughter of a high 
official of a rich middle class family. In spite of 
financial solvency Lalita was not satisfied with her 
family life. Due to her mental contradictions she 
could not be happy and made her husband also un¬ 
happy. One day she bluntly told Bhupesh in the 
face “I have never been able to love you as you 
married me for money”. 

The greed for money and fame of Bhupesh were 
the manifestations of the decadence of the middle 
class family. In the context of this background the 
abnormal greed and corruptions of the capitalist 
society have been focussed in this book. The mill- 
owner, Subodh Chowdhury represented the capitalist 
culture. He began to visit Bhupesh’s family often 
and on being attracted by the charm of the beautiful 
daughter of Bhupesh. An inexperienced sincere and 
emotional girl, Manashi also was impressed by 
Subodh’s riches and smartness and fell in love with 
him. But she did not take long time to get rid of 
this fascination. Although Manashi tried to avoid 
Subodh, yet Subodh did not give up hope to get 
Manashi. Subodh continued his purstiit for her 


out of unusual physical hunger and greed. 
Subodh Chowdhury's treachery and roguish 
behaviour forced Manashi to rebel against her own 
social surroundings. Ma.iashi could no longer 
compromise with the culture of her middle class 
society although she was biought up in the selfish 
narrowness of her family. Completely disillusioned 
of the glamour of the rich class. Manashi was 
attracted by Arobinda hailing from th«* poor have- 
not class. She told Arobinda with bold confidence, 
“Dont be afraid, I have already cut off connection 
with my rich family.” 

Arobinda is the forerunner of the future era. 
The anti-social and anfi-iabour capitalist civilisation 
is just on the verge of complete collapse due to 
its inherent contradictions. The exploited people 
whose hard labour build up the enormous riches of 
the capitalists, unitedly raise (heir voice of demand 
today for establishing (heir rights .'\robiiida parti¬ 
cipated in this great movement of liberation. 
He tried to organise the pauperised people of 
Bengal in a grim struggle for emancipation. 
“J have experienced class-struggle in my own life. 

1 have realised that without socialism man cannot 
achieve his real freedom,” declared Arobinda bold¬ 
ly in unequivocal terms. In criticising the petty- 
bourgeoise, he said, “The charas'terislic of a petty- 
bourgeoise is to cast a .rreedy look towards the 
fabulous riches of the capitalists." 'lhe sojrows 
and sufferings of his personal lile opened up a new 
vista in the life i>f Arabiiida. His friendship with 
Bani was full of divine joy without the least touch 
of sensual relation of man and woman. 

The emotional poet Anup misetably failed to 
shake off’the middle class psychology of property- 
sense although be came in tonch with the new 
scientific thoughts. So the friendship of Bani with 
Anup remained an episode of tragedy. 

The character of Bhupesh’s sister-in-law is a 
fine specimen of feudal culture. Rama, a girl of the 
modern age with her orthodox conventions of the 
past age is a female character of this book. Kamas 
sufferings awaken a spirit of revolt among the 
the cruel social taboos. 

The character of Sulekha, a realistic lady is 
another attraction of the book The synthesis of 
realism and idealism made her life not only peaceful 
readers against but also charming. 

Barin, a professor of philosophy, is a unique 
character of the book. He said in criticising the 
self-centred bourgeosis society, “Benthum Mill i.s 
the ideal philosopher of this age." He mentioned 
about the future era by saying, “The modern age is 
throbbing with the birth-pangs of a glorious new 
era,” 

The book reflects undoubtedly the bright pros¬ 
pects of the future scientific society. 


April, 1978 
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CULTURE & LIFE 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

FANDIT DEVACHARTA 

XXII 

(<4f constructed by the editor or stoiy-telier) 


“Thanks —he said at last, and she fancied 

that he was a bit sad when he said the word.. 

“Your explanations”, he continued, "about the 
other day's happenings arc very clever, if not quite 
convincing. They have saved me from a painful 
conclusion which went against your .sanity. If you 
could kindly wait a little longei, ] would clear off 
my debt. I think your ear-ring is more precious 
than ten rupees, and if I could find it out for you, 
1 need not spend a single farthing out of pocket 
I shall remain the creditor” 

She replied smilingly : "You are generous, sir, 
and too honest in balancing credit side against debit 
side”. 

But hardly had she finished, when she had to ciy 
out (because she could not help it)— 

“Hey ! what are you doing ?” 

“I’m going to fetch the ear-ring if it be still 
there”, 

“Stop ! stop ! It’s risky I”"Shc cried out in 
anxiety. She was so afraid of his going down and 
falling into that treacherous clay. 

"Risky !”-he answered laughing, “not fora 
man who knows his job. Don’t be afraid, I shall 
get down and come out straigSit....” 

He made a motion to get down, but she almost 
involunt.inly ran after him, and caught him by the 
aim. Why she did it, she cannot account for. 
Fven at this pre.scnt moment, it was almost blind 
nature impelling her to do a thing which normally 
she would never think of doing. He was wearing a 
half shirt. Fingers soft and delicate touched and 
felt the waimth of the fore-arm. 

“So unkind of you ! you-” her voitc was 
choktd with emotion, and she could not finish what 
she wanted to say about him. She trembled under 
a nameless power she had never known before. 
Shocks ot electric cufrents seemed to pa.ss through 
her body. They, as it were, torluied her body, but 
released her soul which leapt into a sudden flame 
of flic illumining the darkness of her immediate 
future 


She felt a sensation of pleasure which by its 
intensity surpassed the totality of all her previous 
experiences.... 

She was hardly conscious of her transformation; 
but the process was extraordinarily rapid. Like a 
bud, changing into a full-blow flower % the touch 
of day’s light, she left her girlhood and became a 
woman 

In vain did she try to be her former self, to 
assume her bantermg tone, to make light of what 
she had done by accusing him of attempting a 
destruction of her nerves by what was manifestly a 
fool hardy adventurousness. 

She was helpless against the crimson roses that 
appeared and reappeared in her cheeks. 

For his part he was not particularly surprised 
when she clasped the fore part of his left arm. He 
interpreted her action m the light of a cultured 
lady’s concern for the safety of a person to whom 
she had reasons to be grateful. 

If he were not aware of the fact that she was 
bethroihed, he might conceivably have thought in a 
different way. As it was, he was at a loss to make 
out the meaning of her confusion 

“Adieu ! miss,” he waved farewell to her, "yout 
people are coming—your fiance would not be pleased 
if he finds me in your company. 1 am sorry that he 
does not like me. But for you 1 now wish him the 
best of wishes. 1 would be glad to learn that he is 
no longer hostile to me. Accept also my sincerest 
of thanks for your affectionate concern for my 
safety. It is sweet to know that somebody else is 
anxious on my account....” 

Before she could say anything in reply, he had 
withdrawn from the scene..,. 

She saw him vanish behind the hedges, surround¬ 
ing the fruit-trees of the garden, gifted by her family 
to the school. 

The peeping sun had by this time ascended the 
top of the trees on the opposite side of the river and 
troubled her with hotter rays. The fishermen’s 
boats now appeared in large number and broke the 
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peace of the river« not rofljed by the demands 
and necessities of daily life. \ 

At a distance of a few hundred yards peasant 
women of the neighbouring totality descended the 
sloping bank to draw water in ttieiJh pitchers of clay 
burnt red by the potter. 

Naked children, trouping along with quarrelhng 
mothers, called down abuse on their absent fathers 
for having started households in which there was 
no* solace even though one ought breathe one's 
lastk. 

.‘^*Heilo Pumima Kumar Bahadur Ajit Kumar 
Roy of Tildanga who had approached her while she 
absorbed in her reverie of what had happened 
to fjuCT ^nd what he did not know—addressed her in 
a serious tone—“What’s happened to you ?” 

^He was redlining on his walking-stick by placing 
it along side his right thigh while his hand clasped 
the golden handle with the diamond ring upon the 
third finger of his right hand,... 

I 

^ As she looked up at hts faafiidsome face, and his 
perfect dress, she wondered how quickly in her mind 
she had changed towards him. She no longer 
considered his face as the most attractive specimen 
of masculine beauty.. 

As she thought of the cauee of this change of 
opinion, she went pale, and even a casual observer 
would have noticed tte conflict of her mind in the 
distcess written in her face.... 

Ajit Kumar watched her anxious face with looks 
of affectionate concern.... 

She attempted to answer him with a smile anc 
made heroic efforts to regain the easy, light-heartec 
tone in which she had always talked with him : 

‘*Tr»v#>llfnar nit that riiltfanci! frAin Tildanira ! 

What an event ' So gracious of you to rise 
before 5 o’clock. 1 dnv ahmiM 

1. _ . __I s* 


She tried to avoid his question by assuming i 
humorous attitude he used to appreciate. 

But this time Kumar Bahadur showed no incli 
natiem to allow evasive answers. He spoke like om 
who was nerfectiv secure of his nosseshion hut no 


at all prepared to be friendly to anybody who might 
attem]^ to encroach upon his private property. 

He was considerably vexed with her by the 
incident in the train and did not make secret of the 
conclusion that he thought her conduct extremely 
extravagant and unpardonable. 

But as the intruder had vanished and disturbed 
him no more—he had not been able to recog¬ 
nise the intruder in Ajoy because the latter looked 
different with a clean shave andj also because the 
former had seen the latter only once in the shadows 
of a dimly-lit train compartment—he was pleased to 
relent. He even forgave her in his mind on condi¬ 
tion that in future she should behave always m the 
right way and maintain the dignity of the house of 
which she was shortly to be the mistress. 

Kumar Bahadur said: '‘Who is that fellow to 
whom you were talking?” 

There was something in his tone that sent her 
blood coursing m the veins. But she quietly replied. 
“A friend of mine.” 

“A friend of yours 1*’—he exclaimed in the voice 
of pretended surprise—‘‘Why did you send him 
away? i could have the pleasure of his acquain¬ 
tance”. 

‘T did not send him away. He left of his own 
accord.” 

“1 see ! Nice ! It’s growing interesting.” 

Her eyes flashed m anger. She could hardly 
endure the tone in which she who was not yet 
married could be addressed by one who was not wt 
her husband. 

But as she remembered how intimately she was 
associated with him and how quickly the day was 
approaching when he would be her full-fledged 
husband and she his lawfully and morally bound 
wife, she restrained herself and answered quietly; 

“Yes, it is interesting. You ought to reward him 
handsomely if at all you care for me. But for him I 
would be living in the bowels of a crocodile.” 

“What: In the bowels of a crocodilel Good 
heavens 1 What do you mean...?” 

She gazed in the direction of the river andf 
almost wished that the disturbing tom bit of her 
sari had reappeared on its bosom to tell the story 
again on her behalf!.... 

(To bt Continued) 


Apni, im 
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FILMARQUEE 

by Dhrav^Jyoti Roy-Ghowdhwry 


THE ides of March was very auspicious for 
India* for, Mehdi Hassan, the Golden Voice 
from Pakistan, came and whizzed off leaving 
behind a melodious storm. Though a household 
name among the connoisseurs in India, for too 
long a time, because of the political barriers and 
boundaries of misunderstanding, his voice existed 
as a smuggled voice—through the tapes and casset¬ 
tes of private collectors. 

Bat finally the king came 

He gave two shows in Delhi, another in 
Bombay. And in those auditoriums where Mehdi 
had sung his dulcet tones only the very rich, 
including the film celebrities, were present. That’s 
perhaps the advantage of being very rich. 

The ghazal king started the myth re-creating 
phool hi phool khil uthi —visibly shying away from 
the upper notes. And the man behind the myth, 
as one scribe put it, is hard to know. A shy, 
inarticulate man he had to be coaxed and guided to 
scrappy interviews like: 

“I’m a happily married man—I have two wives 
and three children. Yes, I have fallen in love only 
once, with my second wife Suraiya. My first 
marriage was arranaed ..1 didn't have any say in 
that.” 

“Suraiya was a singer in Radio Pakistan... ’. 

“Both my wives live in harmony with each 
other.” 

About riaz he was not very communicative. 
Main kasrat karta boon —he said, laughing, child¬ 
like. 

Jantaite Move 

OUR filrawallahs were little apprehensive about 
Janata government’s film policy. The thought, 
naturally, steps would be taken to cut them down 
to size. But things proved otherwise with the 
government’s liberalisation of film censor policy. 
Now our filmwallahs a'e jumping almost jitterbim 
having heard that there will be an increase in 
incentives beginning from the 25th national film 
festival m April this year. The incentives read: 

Phalke award for outstanding cause to the 
Indian cinema will be raised from 20,000 to 40,000 
along with a doubling amount of prizes for 
Swarwkamal and JRaJatkamal recipients. 


The MGR Story 

a 

WHILE the MGR story continues to intrigue 
the cinebuffs all over India with the question hqw 
the Chief Minister has time enough to act in films, 
the Tamil Nadu cinebuffs are just happy to see that 
MGR is not yet off the screen 1 Funny thing that 
he had only two films when he became the minister 
but it’s impossible to count the number of films 
hais now t MGR provides a brilliant study of trans¬ 
mogrification in the intellectual context of tht 
country. 

GabImHil 

AMJAD Khan, the Sholay and accident fame, ^ 
will soon join the all India Fattie Association/ 
competition. Fattie and shortie—he is becoming 
both at the same time. Let’s see what becomes* 
of him next, 

Necto 

NEETU Singh is hellbent to do a lot cake¬ 
walking right from Risbi Kapur’s pad and what 
helluva gossippy things she says these days I First 
there was this Jeevian tailor who told her with an 
impish grin about the India-rubber tyres she had 
been putting round her waist, since then the poor 
kill was on a strict diet living on 220 calories per 
day—to be precise, but nothing happened, she got 
plumpier very much like Daboo Kapoor. Mean¬ 
while, mama was telling her about the birds and 
bees and Neetu came out sharp and loudt it’s a 
natural thing to get pregnant! We agree, but will 
he or wont he or hill he...1 

Utpal Datto 

THE BIGGEST ever Marxist the filmland 
has ever known is Utpal Dutta. Whenever Utpal- 
babu has time be dishes out a lot of Marxist bat- 
chit to the newshounds. In a retont bat-chit session 
with a couple of film journalists Utpalbabu looked 
back in anger to the days when he used to write 
for Frontier, the extreme Samar Senite weekly from 
Calcucutta and how a difference of opinion made 
him quit the paper (poor Mr. Samar Sen with a 
poorer Frontier!). Very wise of Utpalbabu but 
why pick on Frontier ? Tell you what Utpalbabu 
could easily bring out another fireeating brand of 
Frontiered weekly with a little bit of money salted 
away from the c-grade Hindi fijeks 1 
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Geo contracts 


EPI IS a pnmo contracting 
company with the 
<?xperionce and expert i*»e 
to take up turnkey project 
contracts anywhere in 
The world Our assign 
ments both at home and 
overseas have been 
growing steadily. 

On hand are a total of 49 
turnkey project contracts 
of a total value of over 
Rs 700/- crores, which 
me ludcll project 
contracts abroad, in 
Europe Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Iraq and Thailand 
valued at Rs 459 crores 
a rjrowTh rate of 


more than 200 percent 
per annum 

Our range ii, as extensive 
as It IS intensive 

Coke oven battories,eloct- 
ric arc and reheating 
furnaees, crude oil and 
gas pipelines, slag 
granulation projects, all 
kinds of material handling 
projects, raw ore blend 
mg and storage^ plants 
power transmission lines, 
airpof ts.bricJges, silos, 
stadia, housing ccjrn- 
plexes, complete town¬ 
ships and many more 

World Class I 


^ api) 

/ 
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INSPIRtMQ MESSAGE 


I would risk violence a 0o)iSMd tiroes ratho'ttian risk the einaseulatioo of a whole race. { d^ 

ibetieve, where there is only a between cowardice and violence, I would advise violence.I 

yrould rather have India resort to arms in order to defiMid her honour than he should, in a cowardly 
manner, become or remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour. But I belwve that non>violcnce is 
in finitely snperior to violence, forgiveness is more mi^y than punishment. 

—hfahatma GaadU 

to my countryman 1 say, forget not that the s^test curse for a man is to remain a slave forget 
' not that the grossest crime is to compromise with injustice and wrong. Remember the eternal law— 
you must give life, if you want to get it. And lemember that the highest virtue is to battle against 
.^equity, no matter what the cost may be. 

When a person realises fully within himself t|te real sign'ficanoe of the objective and is prepared 
Jk> offer the highest sacrifice, it becomes a matter of love and devotion in offering that sacrifice. Physi- 
<cally, death in such a case is sweet. Such a death is glorious. It heartens the week and strengthens the 
doubtful. 

—Rashb^aH Bose 

The lives of our youngmen, who arc done to death, are burnt away just tike incense on the altar 
of Motherland. Bande mataram. On the altar of truth, justice and liberty these noble lives are 
facriftf^d. — Madame Gama 

No suffering is too great for the country’s sake, for the fulfilment of peoples’ hope and aspira¬ 
tion. Inder-d, there is not such thing as freedom for a man who is starving or for a country which is 
poor. 

—Brahma Bandhab Upadbyaya 

1 believe that a nation held down by foreign bayonets is in a perpetual state of war.Asa 

Hindu I feel that wrong done to my country is an insult to God. Her cause is the cause of Shri 
Krishna. Poor in wealth and intellect a son like me has nothing else to offer to the Mother hut his 
own blood and so I have sacrificed the same on the altar. 

-Madanlal Dhingra 

Every slave has a right to revolt because Freedom is a fundamental right of man. If 1 had more 
lives than one it would have been a great honour to me to sacrifice each of them for my country. 

—Kartar Singh Saraba 

Our sole purpose was to make the deaf hear and to give the heedless a timely warning that from 
under the seemiM stillness of the sea of Indian humanity a veritable storm is about to break out. We 
have only hoisted danger signal to those who are speeding along without heeding the great danger ahead. 
We detiberateiy offered ourselves to bear the penalty for what we have done and to let the imperialist 
exploiters know that they cannot kill the ideals. This is our ideals and with this ideology for out 
inspirgtioh have a fair and loud enough warning. If however it goes unheeded and the present system 
of govemmefit continues to be an impediment in the way of natural forces that are welling up. a grim 
struggle mast ensue, involving the overthrow of all obstacles and the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Revolution is the inalienable right of making Freedom is the imperishable birthright 
of all. —Bha'gat Singb 

If iQf hauds of deatb.givc the charge of further pursuit to your followers as 1 do to-day,, onward 
fiq^jBOiDcadmon wgrd—never fall back. The day of bondage is disappearing and the dawn of freedom 
is l»iing ushered in. Be up apd doing. Never be disappointed, success is sure. God bless you. 
Neyer^ ft^rget . ISth of .19^; the day of Eastern Rebellion in Chittagong. Keep ever fresh 
'^■hyourxn^otyw figlit of Jalalabad, Jhalda, Chanden nagar and Dhalghat. Write in red letters in 
tbeqc^ofydwhe^stlbienBmeof ail patriots who. sacrificed their lives at, the altar, of Freedom. 

' —Snrya Sen 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


I tmroke the gift of AdtU (gift of smlessa^s), the gift free firom hatred, inviolable, heavenly, 
iuy nhMMtW e. worshipful. This, O Worlds, beget for the singer. May Heaven and Earth protect us 
frcMB faatM gvil. May we serve the two Worlds that know no suffering, that aid with help, that have 
Gods as SQM, both of them among the Gods with alternate days and nights. May Heaven and Earth 
fliotect US firoin fearfUl evils. Whatever sin we have committed a^nst the Gods, or ever against a 
ftWnd, or against the master of the house, may this prayer be a propitiation for them. May Heaven 
and Barth protect us from fearful evil. May the blessings both of men (and of the Gods) aid me. may 
bodi attend me with protection and help. Abundance be to the more generous one rather than to the 
godless. BJthiterated with refreshment may we be nourished, O Gods. 


—Rig Veda (/./«5) 


The face ot Truth is screened oy a golden 
free view of Truth 


lid. O Almighty God, remove it to enable a full and 

—lehopanialiad 


Aa« spider might come out with his thread, as small sparks come forth from fire, even so from 
this self come forth all vital energies, all worlds, all gods, all beings. The mystic meaning (upanishad) 
thereof is the Real of the real Vital energies, verily, are the real. He is their Real. 

—BriluidanuaiyBluk Upanishad 


Know thou that praknti (Nature) and Purusha (soul) are both beginnmgiess; and know also that 
the forms and modes (gunas) arc born of prakriti. (The Gita look- upon prakriti and purusha as the 
inferior and superior forms of one and the same Supreme ) Nature is said to be the cause of effect, 
instrument and agent, and the soul is said to be the cause, in regard to the experiences of pleasure and 
oain. The soul m nature enjoys the modes born of nature. Attachment to the modes is the cause of 
hs birth in good and evil wombs. The Supreme Spirit in the body is said to be the Witness, the 
Pennitter, the Supporter, the Experiencer, the Great Lord and the Supreme Self. 

-Bhagavat Gita (Ch. /i) 


Purificatory action (tapas), study, and making God the motive of action, constitute the yoga of 
action for the purpose of bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating afflictions. The 
afflictions are nescience, (taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful and the no-self to be the 
the pure, the pcasurable and the self), egoism, attachment and love of life. 

'—Yoga Shastra of Pataitjali 

Even the wise mendicants, gods, poets or intellectuals whose hearts are otherwise full of good 
finalities are subject to the vagaries of human mind. Some among them are blinded with illusions; 
iW are others who dance with the tunes of lust. Again there are those whose desires know no 
bounds or whose hearts are burning with anger. Many are deceived by greed and go astray There 
are of men who are deaf (to the suffering of others) being intoxicated with power. 

-The Ramayaaa (fJitara Kmda) 


There cannot be a thing which is devoid of its modifications of birth and decay. On the other 
oiodi^tions cannot exist without an abiding or eternal something a permanent substance, for 
bhth decay and stability (continuancel-thesc three constitute the characicristic of a substance or 
entity These three characteristics must dwell together in harmony to make a real dehnition of a thing 
in In* integial form. Each maya (standpoints), if taken independently, isolated Irora the other cjin 

never yield an adequate idea of an entity. ^ ^ , v 

^. —Sanaaad Tarha {Jain teachings of Siddhasena Dtvakard) 
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Think not of «vit si^uig that **it will not come neariqe**. Even a$ a wntef; 

by the falling of dft^ of water, ii fhol becomes full of evn even if he gathers little btlle. Asa 
merchant ill>attended'and having mudi vDealth shuns a daniarous road, as a man who loves his life 
avoids poison, so should a wise man avoid evil actions, if there be no wound on a person’s hand he 
might touch poison whh his hand. Poison does not harm one who has no wound. No evn befalls 
him who does no evil. 

-~Tlie Dhammapada {Ch IX) 

Our senses may deceive us; our memory may be an illusion. The forms of the wbild may be 
^e fancy. The objects of knowledge may be open to doubt, but the doubter himself cannot be 
doubted. All means of knowledge exist as dependent on self-experience and since each experience tSr 
ijli own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence of self. 

Sliaakaraelwrya. 


Chant the name of the Lord and His glory unceasingly 
That the mirror of the heart may be wiped clean 
And quenched that mighty forest fire, 

Wordly lust raging furiously within. 

—%ri CbaltaayB 


There is a constant flow of nectar in the ethereal cave of the soul. Mind is firmly established 
in the serenity of the tenth door (the condition above the conscious state), the passions, sex, anger, 
attachment due to ignorance, avarice and ego, are consumed in the fhel of enlightenment. Having tasted 
the nectar of bliss, the thirst experienced through the cycle of life and death has been quenched, and the 
woes resulting from impulsive actions, doubts and sins vanish. Says Kabir thus (having attained im¬ 
mortality) one moves out of the cycle of life and death. 

—Kabir 


Wash the vessel, disinfect it by sunning and then gather milk in it. Deed.s are the milk, motive 
the ferment, expecting no reward turn into curd. Make subjugation of mind the wooden pieces and 
constant vigilance the churning chord. It will be churned when the tongue repeats the Name, thus 
thou will get the nectar. 

— Gam Nanak. 


Have fire and spread all over. Work, Work. Be the servant while leading. Be unselfish and' 
never listen to one friend in private accusing another. Have infinite patience and success is yours. 
Take care I Beware of everything tliat is untrue; stick to truth and we shall .succeed, may be slowly but 
surely. Work as if on each of you depended the whole work. 

—Swami Vivekaaaadia 

In supermind knowledge in the idea is not divorced from will in the idea, but one with it—just 
as it is not different from being or substance but is one with the being, luminous power of the substance. 
As the power of burning light is not different from the substance of the fire, so the power of the idea 
is not different from the substance of the being which works itself out in the idea and its development. 

—Shri Aarokinda {The Divine Ufe) 

Art thou abroad on this stormy night on thy joum^ of love, my friend ? The sky groans like 
one in dispair. I have no sleep to-night. Ever and again I open my door and look out on the daric- 
ness, my friend ! I can see nothing before me. I wonder where lies thy path I By what dim shore of 
the ink-black rivo*, by what far edge of the frowning forest, through what mazy depth of gloom are 
thou treading thy course to come to me, my friend ? 

—Tagore 

Man is the centre of events, the individual who is conscious of his responsibilities is on par with 
the ooastic forces of heaven and earth. 

'—Mahatma 

The ConUm^onuy 



MDiTORIAL 


GURUDEV RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The memorable birth anniversary of Gurudev Rabindranath dawns on the 9th May this year at a 
eritical juncture of India and the world due to the growing economic imbalance between the privileged 
ridb people and the downtrodden have-nots as well as between the developed and underdeveloped 
yountrier The immemorable day comes forth this year in the wake of the rise of casteism. regionalism^ 
communalism and groupism that are eating into the vitals of the nation and thus disintegrating our 
national solidarity. On this momentous occasion, we join in tune with all lovers of Tagoie's writings 
and thoughts, in paying our homage of love and respect to the memory of the universal poet, the 
philosopher of humanism, the aposlie of peace and the true symbol of India’s culture and art. In the 
Context of the growing struggle between the developed countries and the backward ones, increasing the 
military budgets and war preparations in differnl countries, the flaring up of miliUry aggression of the 
Israelies against the Palestcnians and other Arabs ?in Lebanon and inhuman racial repression of the 
South Africians by the whites, the memorable birth day of Rabindranath, the upholder of peace and 
universal love stirs up a novel tune of new inspiration in India and the world today. The message of 
the great philosopher, poet and humanist should awaken conscience of the world to rise to a man 
against the mad rush for manufacturing huge quantity of hydrozen bombs and other destructive 
weapons which are sufficient to annihilate many limes the human race and his crcatiun.s. 

The colossal waste of the world resources both in men and material for the suicidal man-killing 
preparations- -the utilisation of modern science and technology for the manufacture of nuclear and 
Other deadly weapons for human dcstiuction, brings forth in our mind the inspiring poem of Gurudev 
Rabindranath : 

“The world today is wild with the delirium of hatred, 
the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds of greed 
All creatures are crying for a new birth of things. 

Oh Thou of boundless life, save them, rouse thine eternal voice of hope. 

O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth. 

Man’s heart is anguished with the fever of unrest, 
with the poison of self-seeking, 
with a thirst that knows no end. 

Countries far and wide flaunt on their foreheads 
the blood-red mark of hatred. 

Touch them with thy right hand, 
make them one in spirit, 
bring harmony into their life, 
bring rhythm of beauty. 

O Serene, O Free, 

in thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth.” 


1978 
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Rabindranath was not only a poet and philosopher but he was also a man of the world. YouQg 
Rabindranath joined the revolutionary movement to liberate our Motherland. But his poetic and 
philosophic mind could not march in tune with the storms and stresses of the revolutionary activitiet 
for long. He compoWd fiery patriotic poems which inspired the youths for the liberation of Mothes 
India The melodious music of Art and literature captivated his mind and weaned him away to the 
realm of beauty and ihythra from the storms of politics. 

His visioi of international friendship and universal love found expression through the creation of 
the Vishwa'Varati university for the building up of the new generation with lofty ideal of humanism. Ai 
he was the symbol of ait personified he confined himself in the pursuit of knowledge of truth through 
art, music, literature and paintings. Rabindranath gave a new lead to the cooperative movement Id 
I ndia by setting up the model of cooperative movement at Sriniketan. He clearly forsaw that the CO* 
operative movement was a leal instrument to root out the appalling poverty of the rural areas. 

To Rabindranath, art reveals man's wealth of life which seeks its freedom in forms of perfection 
which i»re an end in thtmselvcs. Tagore wiole, “Music and the fine art are among the highest means 
of national self expression without which the people remain inarticulate. Poetry and the arts cherish 
in them the profound faith of man in the unity of his being with all existence, the final truth of which is 
the truth of peisonality.’* 

Rabindranath conceived of “Freedom” as the liggest thing for man with which nothing could be 
compared. 

He said, “no .’oxind and stable society can be built up on the basis of inequality oi injustice.” 

Rabindranath \va<‘ greatly impressed to finil in Soviet Russia during his august visit the dawn of 
a new eia of human ciMli<-ation based on justice, equity and scientific social order in Russia free from 
exploitation of man by man. 

Rabindranath m his “Rus.sia’s Lettei” wrote about the wonderful achievemenls of Soviet Russia 
in eradicating poveity, hunger, illiteracy and inicmplo>ment and thus building up a happy, humanistic 
social order. 

Tagore was indeed the harbinger of peace. He gave to the modem world the message of India, 
the philo.sophy of humanism and universal brotherhood. He was indeed a citi/en of the world. But 
his international friencish p and love did not negate his strong emotion for Mother India. He did not 
hesitate to raise his voice of condemnation against the brutal massacic of Jalliaiiwdla Bagh by the 
British rulers and relignquished his Knighthood. The inhuman repressive measures of the British 
government m murdering the detenues, Santosh Mitra and Tarakeswar Sen in Hiziy jail in Bengal 
shocked Rabindranath .so much that he eame out of his poetic dreamland to condemn publicly in on* 
equivocal terms the harbarous rcpicssive policy of the British government. 

He had the clear vision of the lerrtible crisis tiiat the world was heading towards, due to the 
abnormal imbalance cicatcd by the greedy exploitation of man by man and nation by nation. Tagore's 
emotion found expression in these woids ‘As I look around 1 see the crumbling ruins of a proud 
civilisation strewn like a vast heap ©‘^futility and yet I shall not commit the grievous scene of loosmg 
faith in man. J would rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter in his history after the 
cataclysm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service and sacrifice. I^rhaps the 
dawn will come from the East, where the Sun rises. It is the mission of civilisation to bring unity 
among people and establish peace and harmony.” 

The triumphant march of the new upsurge of man towards the scientific and just social order 

t * 
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**W0 «nmt to oohicvo a new and better order of society : in 
tUs new and better society there must be neither rich nor 
poor : all will have to work Not a handful of rich people, but 
all the working people must enjoy their common labour 
Machines and other impiovementb mu^t serve to case the 
work of all and not to enable the few to grow rich at the 
espense of millions and tens of milliims of people This new 
and better society is called socialist society. The teachings 
about this society are called socialism 

LLNIN 



IJ 

HOMAGE TO GREAT LENIN 

Wc join with the entire pcaple ol ihc woi Id to pay our homage of deep love and respect to the 
fevered memory ol V I Lenin, the leadci ol tlic greatest revolution, the founder of the first sotialid 
country m Soviet Russia Great Lenin heralded the dawn ot a new ena of stni.di ii and peiee and 
inspired the oppressed people of the woild to fight hcroieal'y for their libcation iioni exploiiaiioa by 
foreign and native capitalists 

The hislorie Oelobci Revolution stirred up a great awakening among tlu oporesscd pe >pV of 
Asia, Africa and I atm Aniciica The freedom struggle in India received a mw nn 'ntnfuiii tiiitu the 

( Cont'l on pov\. 10 ) 


overwhelmed the world poet with suth foy that he expressed his own limitation in wriimg potras for 
the new age Thus he wiolc, 

"And I Iviiov/ my tailuie 

Whenever my song has been incomplete 

Whenevei it has missed the all. 

Sec £ am here waiting lor the message from the poet of the world, 
of the peasant, the coiniade, 

whose words reveal, nt>t hoodwink, nor tempt the e>c above. 

May he give what I have not. 

May he save him sell 

from a mimic sympathy for labourers. 

Come, poet of the new age 

lead me to those heat Is 

so far away, those hearts so near. 

May they know themselves through you 
Whom I salute ” 

Let the sublime rhythm and humanistic appeal of Gurudev Tagore in mem irable poems and 
writings enthrall the people of iho globe in all time to come and awaken then c()nseienec with the 
spirit of humaneness, peace, truth and justice to strive relentlessly for the establishment of a scientific 
soeial order and lasting peace in this strife-torn world. 

Afoy, 1978 
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fictoiy of the Octobw Revohttion led by Lenin. Soviet Russia ushered a new hope to the 
Ircedom fighters to fight relentlessly for freedom and the establishment of a new soc ial order free from 
all kinds of exploitatfon. Lenin had a great sympathy towards the oppressed people of India and 
other colonial countries. He unequivocally supported the freedom struggle of the Indian people and 
predicted the doom of the British rule over India. True to the teachings of great Lenin the Soviet 
People have been extending their all-out help to the countries of Asia and Africa in their struggle to 
achieve economic independence. 

Lenin’s revolutionary principles brought about great change in the thought world of the human 
race. Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore compared the birth of the Soviet Union as the ‘morning slai' 
which illumined the entire world with the dazzling glow of socialism, democracy, peace and freedom 
from all kinds of exploitation. Lenin had the clear vision of the emergence of a new scientific social 
order throughout the world free from all kinds of exploitation. He forsaw the deepening crisis of 
capitalism and liquidation of imperialism and colonialism from the world. 

l.eniii exposed the predatory essence of the colonial regime, autocratic, despotic nature of British 
colonial rule which reduced the Indian people, to truly monstrous poverty. “There is no end to 
acts of violence and plunder which goes under the name of the British system of government in India.*' 
He wrote in 1908. “In India, the proletariate has already de\eJoped conscious political mass struggle— 
and that being the case, the Russian s(>le British regime in India is doomed.” The victory of the 
great October Revolution in Russia in 1917 under the unique leadership of Lenin gave a powerful 
stimulous to the further development of the freedom movement in India and other eastern countries. 
In 1920 Lenin sent a message in which he wrote about the “awakening of the Indian workers anif 
peasants” and greeted “progressive Indians, who arc waging a heroic light for freedom” the message 
ended as follows, “long live a free Asta*’. This was written more than 50 years ago by Ixnin, the 
friend of India who laid the foundation for cooperation of the Soviet and Indian people. 

Lenin visualised that .socialism will become the decisive force of world development. His pre¬ 
dictions and scientific analysis of the existing economic system of the world have proved to be true. 

Maxim Gorky wtoIc thus, “A man of astounding .'^trengtli of will, Lenin possessed in the highest 
degree the best quality of the revolutionary inteIligeiitsi,T - self-discipline and self-mutilation in its most 
extreme form. In the hard famine year of 1919 Lenin was ashamed to cat the food which was sent to 
him by comrades, soldiers and peasants from the provinces. When the parcels came to his comfortless 
flat he would fiovvn, grow embarrassed and hastened to give the flour, sugai and bulltr to the sick 
comrades or those who were weak through lack of food. ’ 

The works of Lenin in social services were of far reaching importance to natural sciences too. 
What was characteristic of Lenin was his erudition, a deep and all-round knowledge of life and a 
thorough study of the latest data of science and engineering. His overriding feature as a scholar was 
a creative approach to science. Lenin gave special emphasis on the humanist principle of Soviet 
science. Science under socialism should be pul in the service of humanity, was his direction. It must 
serve people and cause of peace. The peaceful objectives of Soviet science arc among fundamental 
advantages. The principle of planned science in the society w'as also put forward by Lenin. 

Lenin laid down the principle of lasting peace and complete disarmament for the happiness and 
progress of mankind. Lenin’s directions on peace are being implemented by Soviet Union in taking 
initiative in ushering complete di.sarmament and lasting peace in this strife-torn world. 

Lenin, the harbinger of socialism, freedom and democracy—the apostle of lasting peace Uvea 
even today and will live for ages to come to inspire mankind to march towards happiness and pro¬ 
gress. 
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COMMENTS 


HARfMN AND THE DOWNTRODDEN 
) 

It IS most unfortunate that thej vicious anti- 
mtional spirit of casteism has raised its ugly head 
I* diffierent parts of the country to hurl a severe 
blbw to the growing solidarity of the nation It is 
iadeed a national disgrace that in free India where 
the Father of the nation IS Mahatma Gandhi, bai- 
barous atiocitics are being perpetrated upon the 
Harijans and the downtrodden people Ciandhijt 
worked relentlessly for the uplift ot the haiijans and 
the downtrodden people of (he country Neiaji and 
Nehruji worked hard for national integiatiun In 
this age of modern science and technology castcism 
should have no place in the -.ocicty. 

It IS high time that uli-out efloris should bi. 
made by the government to put an end to .uch 
tmilai oppression of the weaker sections o( the mki- 
cty It IS the imperative task of the educated people 
to propagate effectively against the anti-iiatioiul 
spirit of casteism and communalism As it is a 
national problem all political and social 

organisations should join hands to save rht ^-ourtrv 
fbom this anti-national spirit 

PANTHNAGAR 1 RAGLDY 

I 

It is simply shocking to learn about the horri¬ 
ble incidents of the Panthnagar tiagedy Ihe polite 
forces are maintained to keep law and order and 
not to shoot the innocent people, the citizens oi Ircc 
India The police forces should be educated *to act 
as the servants of the citizens and not as they weic 
used to behave during the British regime 

A proper enqu.ry should be made immediately 
to bring out the facts of thiS heart rending tiagedy 
which took place on 13th of Apiii, the Jallianwala 
Bag day. 

The police forces should be directed by the 
atathorities to act humanly as the servants of the 
people and not as military people on the battle 
field. 

ELECTRIFICATION 

Electrification of the entire country is essen¬ 
tial for speedy development and progress. The 
rural areas of India should have been elcctnlied 
long before. Today the load shedding is adversely 
affecting the growth of production both in the 
factory and the field. New power plants should be 
installed without delay m those cities where shor¬ 
tage of power supply is acutely affecting the indus¬ 


trial production and normal life of the citizms. 
Calcutta, one of the leading industrial cities of 
India has been experiencing for sometime worst 
type of load shedding The West Bengal government 
should make all out efforts to end this slate of 
affaire As India today has got sufiicient foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, power plants can be imported to 
meet the cntical situation if our national industry 
cannot manufacture the power plants within a short 
time The government at the centre and the state 
should lake up the problem on an emergency basis. 

EDUCATION 

Education is worst aflected today dut to the 
nusntangemcni of the authorities and indiscipline 
among tne students The people at the helm of 
affaiis shoiilu piobt detply into this national 
maladv ol students’ indiscplme. Lducation in tree 
India should be scicntilKally reoriented to build up 
real men and women who may be the assets of the 
nation It is unlortiinate that we arc following the 
old pattern ol British days when the nileta 
wanted to manufacture some educated men to cairy 
on Ihcir administration l 9 day free India needs to 
build up leal men and women of the future genera¬ 
tion 

No doubt growing unemployment and want 
of security for the educated people are the main 
causes of unrest among the students and youths. 
The sv stem of education should be refashioned m 
such a way that the students coming out of the uni¬ 
versity may have enough oppoitunity to contribute 
their mitc in the t isk ot national construction The 
new generation is the future hope ol the country. 
India is on the march today Many millions trained 
youths are required to build up a new India of 
progress and prosperity Security of service is essen¬ 
tial for the youths and students Unrest is sure to 
generate among the youths and students li they find 
no future before them 

PEACE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

A zone of peace and detente in the Indian 
ocean should be created without delay for the secu¬ 
rity of all littoral states AH foreign military bases 
m the Indian Ocean region should be dismantled 
without delay and no new war-base should be allo¬ 
wed to be set up m the Indian Ocean region Peace 
m the Indian Ocean is essential for the development 
and progress of the countries of Asia and Africa. 

ft IS heartening that Ihe UN special commit^pe 
session on Indian Ocean was held recently to dis- 
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CDM about the problem of making the Ir^ian Ocean 
a zone of peace and detente. In this context a laud* 
able memorandum was fdaced by Soviet Union to 
reach an understanding on the dismantling of all 
foreign war bases in the Indian Ocean region, the 
renunciation of setting up new bases and a reduc¬ 
tion in the military presence of non-littoral states 
on a mutual basis. We bait most warmly the Soviet 
Union’s proposal for establishing peace in the 
Indian Ocean. All littoral states should unite to 
demand the dismantling of all foreign war bases in 
the Indian Ocean. 

MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM 

The Israeli rulers launched military aggression 
against the Paiestenians and other Arabs in South 
Lebanon being armed with the colossal supply of 
modern armaments by the U.S. They have been 
emboldened to violate the UN's darter as some of 
the Arab countries have been loped in the orbit of 
the imperialists. Major towns of South Lebanon 
aJongwith its peaceful citizens have been devastated 
by the military aggressors. Imsfutc of the directive 
of the UNO the Israeli forces have not yet with¬ 
drawn from the Arab territories. 

Since the nationalisation of the national re¬ 
sources of oil by the Arab countries, the imperia¬ 
lists have been coifspiring to engineer war-tension 
in the Middle East to put .spokes in the wheel of 
the progress of the developing countries of the 
Middle East. The imperialists do not want the 
Arab countries to be economically independent. So 
they are desperately trying to create division in the 
solidarity of the Arab countries which unnerved 
them. They are manoeuvring to stage a 
a come back in the Middle East to take up control 
again over the oil resources of the Arab countries. 

The developing countries of the world are 
facing today the challange of the imperialists to th¬ 
wart ibeir onward march towards the attaininenl of 
economic independence. The nationalisation of oil 
by the OPEC countries has proved to the hilt the 
utter helplessness of the developed countries upon 
the under-developed countries for the supply of raw 
materials. 

The crying need of the hour is to keep up the 


unfty .of the developing countries for aehieveinent 
of economic independence. 

s 

RACIALISM 

It is indeed disgrace for the human cmiisBtioai 
that even at the fag end of the 20th century bat’t 
barous racialism is continuing its brutal oppression 
against the black citizens of Africa. The growinf 
strength of the liberation forces of the Orleans' 
has simply unnerved the racial rulers of South • 
Africa and Rhodesia and their imperialist allies. It 
is high time that the United Nations should take 
strong measures to end the oppressive rule of the 
racists. No doubt the victory of the liberation 
forces of South Africa and Rhodesia fs a certain^. 

31ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARAB BAATH 
SOCIALIST PARTY 

Wc warmly hall the 31st anniversary of the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party. Wc heartily congratu¬ 
late the leaders and workers of the Baath Party for 
their relentless struggle against imperialism and' 
colonialism. Not only Iraq but throughout the Arab 
world the Baath Party is the torch bearer of the 
struggle for socialism and democracy. 

Under the leadership of the Baath Party the 
revolution was conducted in Iraq and a socialist 
government was set up. Socialist Iraq has ushered 
spectacular socio-economic transformation of Iraq. 
The new Iraq has brought about magnificent prog¬ 
ress in industry, agriculture, education and all 
spheres of life. A new era of prosperity, progress, 
and peace has been herafded in Iraq by the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders and workers of the Baath Party. The 
Baath Parly has been acting as the vanguard of the 
Arab world in conducting heroically the anti-im¬ 
perialist struggle in the Midgle East. The leaders 
of the Baath Parly have been strenuously making 
efforts to establish peace and prosperity in the Arab 
world. The dynamic leadership of the Baath Party 
has been relentlessly carrying on struggle against 
Zionist aggre.ssors. 

The triumphant march of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party is sure to usher in socialism, demo¬ 
cracy and peace in the Arab world. 


Let New India, Arise—out of the peasants’ cottage grasping the plough, 
out of the huts of fishermen, the cobbler and the sweeper. Let her 
spring from the grocer’s shop, from beside the oven of the fritter-seller. 
Let her emerge from the factory, from marts and from markets. 

—Swami Vivekonanda 
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TiaKore and Einstein 


Tagoce : I was discussing with Dr. Mendel 
. today the ne^ mathematical discoveries* which tell 
os that in the realm of infinitesimal atoms chance 
fias its play; the drama of existence is not absolute¬ 
ly predestined in character. 

Einstcla : The facts that make science tend 

towards this view do not say good-bye to casualty. 

• 

Tagore; May be not, yet it appears that the 
idea of casualty is not in the elements, but that 
•ome other force builds up with them an organized 

universe. 

Einstein : One tries to understand in the 
higher plane how the order is. The order is there 
where the big element.s combine and guide exis¬ 
tence, but in the minute dements this order is not 
perceptible. 

Tagore : Thus duality is in the depth.s of 
existence, the contradiction of free impulse and the 
directive will which works upon it and evolves an 
orderly scheme of things. 

Einstein ; Modern physics would not say 
they are contradictory. Clouds look one from a 
distance. But if you see them near by, they show 
themselves as disorderly drops of water. 

Tagore : 1 find a parallel in human psycholo¬ 
gy. Our passions and de.sires are unruly, but our 
character subdues these elements into a harmonious 
whole. Docs something similar to this happen in 
the physical world ? Arc the elements rebellious, 
dynamic with individual impulse ? And is there a 
principle in the physical world which dominates 
them and puts them into an orderly organization ? 

Einsteia ; Even the elements are not without 
statistical order; tiemenis of radium will always 
maintain their specific order, row and ever onward, 
just as they have done all along. There is, then, 
a statistical order in the elements. 

Tagore : Otherwise the drama of existence 
would be loo desultory. Jt is the constant har¬ 
mony of chance and determination which make.‘i it 
eternally new aud living. 

Einstein/: I belive that whatever we do or 
live for has its casualty; it is good, however, that 
we cannot see through to it. 

Tagore : There is in human affairs an ele¬ 
ment of elasticity also, some freedom within a 
small range which is for the expression of our 
personality. It is like the musical system'"in India, 
which is not so rigidly fixed as western music. Our 
composers give a certain definity outline, a system 
of melody and rhythmic arrangemient and within a 
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certain limit the player can improvise upon it. Ho 
must be one with the law of that particular melody, 
and then he can g’ve spontaneous expression to hia 
musical feeling within the prescribed regulation. 
We praise the compdser for his genius in creating a 
foundation along with a superstructure of melodies, 
but we expect from the player his own skill in the 
creation of variations of melodic flourish and orna¬ 
mentation. In creation we follow the central law 
of existence, but if we do not cut ourselves adrift 
from it, we can have sufficient freedom with the 
limits of our personality for the fullest self-expres¬ 
sion. 

Einstein : That is only possible where there 
is a strong artistic tradition in music to guide the 
people’s mind. In Europe, music has come too far 
away from popular art and popular feeling and has 
become something like u scjjret art with conventions 
and traditions of its own. 

Tagore : You have to he absolutely obedient 
to this too complicated music. In India the 
measure of a singer’s freedom is in his own creative 
personality. He can sing the composer’s song as 
his own, if he has the power creatively to assert 
himself in his interpretation of tlic general law of 
the melody which he is given to interpret. 

Einstein: It requires a very iiigh standard 
of art to realize fully the great idea in the original 
music, so that one can make variations upon it. 
In our country the vari .tions are often prc.scribed. 

Tagore : If in our conduct wc cun follow the 
law of goodness, wc can have leal liberty of self- 
expression. The principle of conduct is there, but 
the character which makes it true and individual is 
our own creation. In our mu.sic there is a duality 
of freedom and prescribed order. 

Einstein ; Are the works of song also free ? 
I mean to say, is the singer at liberty to add his 
own words to the song which he is singing ? 

Tagore s Yes. in Bengal, we have a kind of 
song,— Kirtaii, we call it--which gives freedom to 
the singer to intn’diicc parenthetical comments, 
phrases not in the oiiginal song. 'Ihis occasions 
great enthusia'’ni since the amlicncc i.s constantly 
thrilled by some beautiful, spontaneous sentiment 
added by the singer. 

Einstrin : Js the metrical fioin quite severe 7 

Tagore : Yes' Quite, you cannot exceed the 
limits o» versification; the singer in all his variations 
must keep the rhythm and the time, which is fixed. 
Ill Eutopean music you have a comparative liberty 
with time, hut not with melody. 
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EiBBicin : Can . 1 ^^ Indian music ‘ be, sung 
without words ? Can one understand a song withoiit 
words ? 

Tagore i Yes, wt have songs with unmean¬ 
ing words, sounds which just help to act as carriers 
of the notes. In north India htusic is an indepen¬ 
dent art, not the interpretation of words and 
thoughts, as in Bengal. The music is very intricate 
and subtle and is a complete world of melody by 
itself. 

Einsteisi; It is not polyphonic ? 

Tagore ; Instruments are used, not for har¬ 
mony, but for keeping lime and for adding to the 
volume and depth. Has melody suffered in your 
music by the imposition ot harmony ? 

Einstein : Sometimes' it doc.s suffer very 
much. Sometimes the harmony swallows up the 
melody altogether. ^ 

Tagore: Melody and harmony arc like lines 
and colors in pictures. A simple liner picture may 
be completely'bcautiful; the introduction of color 
may make it vague and insignificant. Yet color may, 
by combination with lines, create great pictures, 
so long as it docvS not smother and destroy their 
value. 

Einstein : It is a beautiful comparison ; line 
is also much older than color. It seems that your 
melody is much richer in structure than ours. 
Japanese music also seems to be so. 

Tagore : it is difficult to analyse the effect 
of eastern md western music on our minds. 
I am deeply moved by the Western music ; 1 
feel that it is great, that it is vast in its structure 
and grand in its composition. Our own music 


;t|iicbe$; joap deeply by its fundamental lyxlotf 
appeal. European ihusic is epic in charactei; 
it has a broad background and is Oothticin iti 
structure. 

Einstein : This is a question we Europeane 
cannot properly answer, we are'so used to pur own 
music. We want to know whether our own malic 
is a conventional or a fundamental human fediiife 
whether to feel consonance and dissonance ‘ n 
natural or a convention which we accept. ■ 

Tagore : Somehow the piano confounds me. 
The violin pleases me much more. ' 

Einstein : It would be interesting to study 
the effects of European music on an Indian who 
had never heard it when he was young. 

Tagore t Once 1 asked an English musicimi 
to analyse for me some classical music and explain 
to me what elements make for the beauty of a 
piece. 

Einstein : The difficulty is that the really 
good music, whether of the East or of the Wwt, 
cannot be analysed. 

Tagore ; Yes, and what deeply affects the 
hearer is beyond himself . 

Einstein : The same uncertainty will always 
be there about everythng fundamental in our expe¬ 
rience, in our reaction to art, whether in Europe or 
in Asia. Even the red flower 1 see before me on 
your table may not be the same to you and me. 

Tagore : And yet there is always going on 
the process of reconciliation between them, the 
individual taste conforming to the universal stan¬ 
dard. 
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Tike Qmteaipomy 


Rat>lndra,nath on Freedom 


Freedom from fear is the freedom I claim for 
yep, my Motherland ! —the phantom demon, shap¬ 
ed ^ your own distorted dreams ; 

Freedom from the burden of ages, bending 
your head, breaking your back, blinding your eyes 
to the beckoning call of the future ; 

Freedom from shackles of slumber wherewith 
you fasten yourself to night’s stillness, mistrusting 
the star that speaks of truth’s adventurous path ; 

Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny, whose 
sails are weakly yielded to blind uncertain winds, 
and the helm to a hand ever rigid and cold as 
Death : 

Freedom from the insult of dwelling in a 
puppet's world, where movements are started 
through brainless wires, repeated through mind¬ 
less habits; where figures wait with patient obedi¬ 
ence for a master of show to be stirred into a 
moments mimicry of life. 


1 have said in a poem of mine that when the 
child is detached from its niother’s womb it finds 
its mother in a real relationship whose truth is in 
freedom. Man in his detachment has realized him¬ 
self in a wider and deeper relationship with the 
Universe. In his moral life he has the sense of his 
obligation and his freedom at the same time, and 
this is goodness. In his spiritual life his sense of 
the union and the will which is free has its culmi¬ 
nation in love. The freedom of opportunity he wins 
for himself in Nature’s region by uniting his power 
with Nature’s forces. The freedom of social rela¬ 
tionship he attains through owning responsibility to 
his community, thus gaining its collective power for 
his own welfare. In the freedom of consciousness 
he realized the sense of his unity with his larger 
being, finding fulfilment in the dedicated life of an 
ever-progressive truth and ever-active love. 

The first detachment achieved by Man is phy¬ 
sical. It represents his freedom from the necessity 
of developing the power of his senses and limbs in 
the limited area of his own physiology, having for 
itself an unbounded background with an immense 
result in consequence. Nature’s original intention 
was. that Man should have the allowance, of his 
sight-power ample enough for his surroundings 
and a little over. 

XXX 

Those of us in India who have come under the 


delusion that mere political freedom will make us 
free have accepted their lessons from the West as 
gospel truth and lost their faith in humanity. Wc 
must remember whatever weakness we cherish in 
our society will become the source of danger in 
politics. The same inertia which leads us to our 
idolatry of dead forms in social institutions will 
create in our politics prison-houses with immovable 
waifs. The narrowness of sympathy which makes it 
possible for us to impose upon a considerable por¬ 
tion of humanity the galling yoke of inferiority 
will assert itself in our politics in creating the 
tyraniiv of injustice. 

Is the mere name of freedom so valuable that 
we should be willing to sacrifice for its sake our 
moral freedon ? 


Our food is creative, it builds oar body; but 
not so wine, which stimulates. Our social ideals 
create the human world but when our mind is 
diverted from them to greed of power then in that 
state of intoxication we live in a world of abnor¬ 
mality where our strength is not health and our 
liberty is not freedom. Therefore political freedom 
docs not give us freedom when our mind is not 
free. An automobile does not create freedom of 
movement, because it is mere machine. When I 
myself am free I can use the automobile for the 
purpose of ray freedom. Liberty for me means 
freedom from the slavery of falsehood, and from 
the attacks of meanness. 


Never would 1 be free until I could set free. If 
happiness may not be mine, let it go; it grief needs 
must be my lot, it come : but let me not be kept in 
bondage. To clutch hold of that which is untrue 
as though it were true, is only to throttle oneself. 
May I be saved from such self-destruction. 


Freedom i.s the biggest thing for man. Noth¬ 
ing can be compared to it-nothing at all I 


Unless wc have true faith in freedom, know¬ 
ing it to be creative, manfully taking all its risks, 
not only do wc lose the right to claim freedom m 
politics, but we also lack the power to maintain it 

(Contd. on page 20) 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


“Do you know my brothers. 

Those who engraved their names in the firma¬ 
ment 

With balls of fire.” 

Martyrdom of three brothers : 

Although Tilak was the source of inspiration 
of national awakening in Maharashtra, yet his dis¬ 
ciples played a great part in organising secret revolu¬ 
tionary societies. In 1895 The Chapekar brothers~ 
Damodarhari Chapekar, Balkrishna and Vasudev, 
established “Association for removal of obstacles 
to Hinduism”. Youngmen were given training in 
physical exercises, military training, lathi and 
sword play. The first attack of the association oo 
the foieign rulers was on the 22nd June, 1897, 
when shots were fired against two tyrannical Briti.sh 
officers thus inaugurating the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of India, after the first battle of Independence 
and the struggle organised by Phadke, whuh engul¬ 
fed the whole of India in a few years. Rand, the 
Plague Commissioner of Poona, became notorious 
for his heartless atrocities m connection with the 
epidemic of plague which broke out in Poona in 
1896. Male-folks were forced to be naked in open 
streets. Women were molested and put to shame. 
The citizens were treated as if they were gangs of 
criminals. And all these in the name of inspection. 
Plague measures became more horrible than the 
plague itself. Balgangadhar Tilak gave a clarion 
call to the youth of Maharashtra to lake up the 
challenge and rise in a body to remove the agents 
of this scar on the motherland. Rand therefore 
became the target of the organisation set up by the 
Chapekar brothers. Damodarhari procured some 
fire arms. He also engaged volunteers to watch the 
movement of Rand. They obtained information 
about his whereabouts from his cttachman. A^tcr 
being fully equipped Damodar decided that Rand 
must be removed on the Jubilee Day Celebration 
on the 22nd June, 1897—the anniversary day of 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation. Carrying pistols 
under their clothes Damodar, Balkrishna and 
Ranade followed their target from the Council 
Hall to the St. Peter’s Church and from there to 
the Government house. When the carriage came 
out of the government house, Damodar climbed to 
the back of the carriage and shot from a point 
blank range. Mr. Ayerst, who was following Rand, 
was shot dead by Ranade. Damodar was arrested 
on August 9, followed by the arrest of his brother 
Balkrishna on January 21, I89S, on the information 
given by David brothers-^anesh and Ramchandra 
and Head Constable Ram Pandoo. As the evidence 


of these persons were crucial for the prosecution of 
his brothers, Vasudev accompanied by Rana4e 
decided to remove these obstacles from their path. 
Attempt on Ram Pandoo proved abortive, but the 
David brothers were shot dead. Police suspecting 
Vasudev and Ranade of the double murder brought 
them to the police station for interrogation. 
Turbulent Vasudev took out a revolver and aimed 
at the Superintendent of police. But before he 
could do anything he was overpowered. They, 
confessed that they killed the informers and had 
no regrets for that. 

Damodarhari Chapekar. was sentenced to 
death by the trial judge ignoring the verdict of 
‘not guilty’ by ibe jury. The execution took place 
on April 18, 1898, at the Yerbcda jail. Damodar 
was calm and cheerful till the last minute and 
moved to the platform with the Bhagaval Geeta 
in his hand and chanting : “Narain Jai. Gopal 
Hari”. 

Month of May 1899 was sanctified by the 
sacrifice of three selfless heroes-Vasudev, Bal- 
krishria and Ranade and therefore came to be 
written wiifi letters of blood in the literal sense. 
Vasudev was executed on May I, Ranade on May 
10, and Balkrishna on May 12, 1898—all at the 
Yerbcda Jai), making the prison a place of pilgrim¬ 
age to the revolutionaries. 

MARTYRS OF CHANDNI CHOWK BOMB 
OUTRAGE : 

“Death is for all, and we shall die the death 
of a hero”. 

Abadhbehari 

Rashbehari Bose, an incarnation of seJf- 
sacrificc, courage and dedicated love for Mother¬ 
land made his first appearance in the revolutionary 
freedom struggle on the memorable Chandni Chowk 
bomb-throwing on the 23rd December. 1912. He 
was then a clerk in the Debra Dun Forest Research 
fnstitute, but by his sheer personality and skill he 
won over the confide.nce of the British Officers of 
the Institution. Rashbehari had collected by then 
a band of selfless workers—Abadbehari, Bal- 
mukund. Master Am^rchand and Basanta Biswas. 

Abadhbehari began his career as an education¬ 
ist and came in close touch with Amirchand in 
1908. From then both of them took a vow of libe¬ 
rating India. He was given the charge of Punjab 
and U.P. Balmukund was a notable worker and 
organiser of the Gahdhar Party. He was the princi¬ 
pal editor of‘Liberty’and author of many rovolu- 
tionary pamphlets and circulars. Balmukund 'wsa a 
skilful operator of bombs and other lethal weapons. 
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Matter Amirchaad was a teacher by profession 
W his indjinatioo was to the work relating to 
social welfare. Ho took part in many social move¬ 
ments such as widow re-marriage, adult education 
and so on. Amirchand came in contact with l.ala 
Hardyat and joined the Gbadhar Party. He resigned 
the po.st ot a teacher in a missionary school and 
took up the principalship of the Sanskrit school at 
Cbarkewala. The three revolutionaries met Rash- 
behari Bose Near about this time capital of India 
iwas shifted from Calcutta to Delhi owing mainly 
to the revolutionary activities in Bengal and a sense 
of terror created by it among the Britishers. Asa 
result of their active efforts a pragmatic scheme was 
made to give a blow to the foreign domination. 

On December 23, a grand mammoth pro¬ 
cession was arranged to celebrate the entry of Lord 
Uardinge in Delhi. Basanta Biswas, who w.is an 
extremely beautiful man, dressed himself jjs a coun¬ 
try woman. He was accompanied by Rashbehari 
Bose v/ho posed as the husband. Basanta Biswa.s 
had a bomb hidden underdcalh his garments and 
took a scat in the second floor of the Chnndiii 
Chowk branch of the Punjab National Bank, where 
women visitors were accommodated. As soon as 
the procession reached the Bank Basanta hurled the 
bomb aiming at Lord Uardinge who was mounted 
on an elephant, A bodyguard was killed and the 
Viceroy was seriously injured, bleeding j>vofuscly. 
A confusion was created at this sudden bomb out¬ 
rage and everybody was engaged in attending to 
the Viceroy. Taking advantage of the situation the 
two revolutionaries mingled in the crowd and 
safely passed as a pair of village-folk. Abadh- 
bchari’s house vas searched in connection with the 
investigation of the case. Scvcial copies of the 
manuscripts of ‘Liberty’ and ‘ I'alwar' together with 
Hindi pamphlets on the application of poison for 
political murders. In addition police got a bottle 
of petrol and a bomb-cap. lie was arrested and 
charges were made not only for conspiracy to 
murder the Viceroy but also for his complicity in 
the explosion in Lawrence Garden, Lahore, on 
May 17, 1913. Aniircband’s hou.se was also seart li¬ 
ed. Previously British Government declared a 
reward of one lakh leading to the arrest of ilic 
offenders. 

Abadhbehari, Bulmukund Amirchand and 
Basanta Biswas were arrested and put on trial. 
But the brain behind the incident Rashbehari Bose 
escaped the vigilance of the intelligence branch. 
After remaining underground for about three yeans 
he organised yet another all-India armed revolt in 
February, 1915. The four heroes were senicpccd 
to death. An appeal was made on behalf of Bal- 
mukund, to the Privy Council without any effect. 
Abadhbehari Balmukund and Basanta Biswas 
mounted the gallows on May 11, 1915, while Master 
Amirchknd, courted martyrdom on May 8, 1915, in 
the Delhi Central Jail. 


MARTYBS OP RTU-IRI REVOLT 

Alluri Sitaram Rajju was perhaps the first 
revolutionary who organised the tribal people of 
Visakhapatnain Agency for a political struggle. 
Atrocities committed by the British police and 
officials compelled him to organise an armed 
rebellion. It was known as Rampa Rebellion. 

Ailuri Sitaram Rajju was born in the village 
of Moghelur in Western Godavari of Andhra 
Pradesh on July 4, 1897. From the very childhood 
he had more interest in social welfare work than in 
the text books. In his later life he of course attain¬ 
ed proficiency in Lngiish and Sanskrit, in the 
beginning he used to set Panchayats in village and 
to engage htinseif in creating good relations among 
the villagers. But soon he reali.scd that without 
freedom his ideals could not he fuitilled. He there¬ 
fore increased his strength by making contacts with 
the tribal people of Visakhapatnam. He also fought 
against the rude behaviour and injustice meted out 
by the sub-magistrates and their subordinates, to 
the residents of the hilly regions. As a re.sult of 
this he became popular a.s a religious man and 
social worker. He built up a .secret organisation 
along with two of his follnwers--Gum Mallo Dorai 
and Goutatn Darai and entru.sied them to lead his 
supporters and followers. The apparent object was 
to fight against injustice but secretly he was prepar¬ 
ing for an open revolution. When every thing for 
the revolution was completed the District Magis¬ 
trate extradited him to Qaidiputta from Krishna- 
devipela. However on August 4, 1922 the Assistant 
Commissioner allowed him to proceed to Nepal, 
after being satisfied about his conduct. He, however, 
went to Gudem Agency instead of going to Nepal to 
give shape to his preparations. The revolution 
known as Totu-iri Agency revolt or Rampa rebellion 
started immedialcly. At the time of the first outbreak 
of the revolution supporters of Rajju behaved decen¬ 
tly with the common men and even with the police. 
But after the clash at Lingapuram the imprisoned 
oflicers were scvcriy beaten. Being inspired by the 
success of the clash, Rajju attacked one police 
station after the other and harassed the Govern¬ 
ment. They used to take shelter in the hills 
surrounding the valley. It was easy for them to 
resist the police from these .shcheis. The popular 
support of the villagers was with them and they 
always forewarned them of the approaching pvTlicc 
force and their numbers. He wa.s an expert 
strategist and able guer.rilla leader. Sitaram Rnjju 
possed serious chall.'inge to the British «uthonty. 
A cash reward of Rs. 10,000 was declared for his 
arrest. After the encounter at Rwlellu on May 7, 
1924. Raju was Arrced to surrender due to the r.ruel 
British reprisals against the tribal people and their 
increasing misery. .A just and chivolrous man, he 
expected a fair trial and recognition of his peoples’ 
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right. But he was. tre^erousiy. shot dead by the 
British Police on May 7, 1924. There is however 
another version that he along with twelve of his 
fiohowers courted death in the clash at Redetlu on 
'May 7, 1924. But the rebellion did not end with 
the death of Rajju. right hand man Goutam 
Dorai died in a clash on June 7, 1924, while fight¬ 
ing against BMR Police at Vedurumoodi. Earlier 
Chedala Chinnaya received bullet wounds against 
the British Maleha Reserve Police in the encounter 
at Lingapuram on December 6, 1922. Kakura 
Boraia Mallu Padal, Mtirthy Bodena, Mosa 
Chinnappa, Mallaya, Venkayya Reddy, Mallay 
Sabe, Shankar Soman, Survavam Joganna, 
Varalatchadu, Voolla Thammaya, Kanku Patty, 
Bujju Patel, Kanki Patti, Yendupadal, Kothiri 
Pottaya and many other followers of Rajju fought 
against the British force at different encounters and 
courted martyr’s death. 

MARTYRS OT THE BATTLE OF 
KALARPOLE 

Although the revolutionaries were victorious 
in the fight at Jallalabad Hills, it was crystal clear 
that open fight against the huge might of the 
British Government would be an impossible task. 
So they decided to carry guerrilla warfare. The 
next encounter of the Chittagong Rebellion after the 


lalialitbad %ht was the battle of Kalarpbld; on May 
6, 1930. Six heroes planned to attack the Europetm 
residences on the Banks of the Kamafbli rivef. 
But as usual, they were betrayed by the local ped^ 
pie who recognised them. The revolutionari^ 
tried to cross the river on boat. They were chaig^ 
by the police who followed them in a launch. A 
fi^t ensued in the midstream followed by a bitUh’ 
resistance by the heroes on the other side of the 
river. Swadesh Roy, Rajat Sen, ManoraitjaB 
Sengupta and Debprasad Gupta gatm up their lives 
in the battle. Subodh Chowdhury and Fani Nandi 
were arrested. 

SOME MARTYRS OF 1 N A 

Thousands of soldiers belonging to the Azad 
Hind Fouz fought with the British soldiers and 
sacrificed their lives in the battles of Arakan, 
Impbal and other places. Some of them were 
also arrested, court-martial led and executed. Names 
of a few of them who were executed in May are 
given below :— 

Kesri Cband Sbarraa, Jemadar, RIASC, was 
tried on Dec. 13, 1944, on charge of waging war 
against the King and executed on May 3, 1945. 
Capi. Dal Bahadur Thapa, Reingroup, and ^pt 
Dalbara Singh were also put on the same charge 
and hanged on May 3, 1945, in Delhi jail. 


You may hang me to-day, you may hang such 
in my place—your object will never be gained. 


INSPIRING MESSAGE 

Like ^1 other creatures man has to die within a limited period of time. But there is one great 
difference. During the course of existence man puts a meaning —a mission to his life and there bv 
raises himself to a higher plane than his fellow creatures. Instances are not rare when he firmly erasDs 
these Ideals Md marches towards his goal even challenging death. With absolute selfishness and 
implicit faith in the ideal, he gets himself prepared for any exigency. 

—Abdul Ksidii* 

as me everyday, but thousands will still arise 

—Sabeed Peer All 

1^ not grieved in the least to die. 1 do agree that life is sweet, but sometimes death is 
my freedom, my gmt ^nefactor. Death will release me from bondage, death will make me free 
My liberty is m death. My life eternal is in death. ' 

—Dineab Gupta 

Insults, tortmes Md indignities which you suffered for ages,—thrashing which you had to 

® revolution in the subconscious re^on of your 

heart. I am nothing but the symbol of that age-long accumulated spirit of revolution. ^ ^ 

' Prodyot K. Bhattacba^fee. 

of his ** '^*^^*** ***' burning ghats on a full moon night but a yogi achieves the fulfilment 

—Bbabaui BfaattadMijee 

The CorOempoirafy' 



Tagfoxe Exposes The Ugly Face Of Tecdiaology 

DR. HIRANMAV BANERJEE 


Appearance and reality do not share the same 
connotation. In other words, what is apparent 
may not be real. Mahatma Gandhi prescribed 
daily practice of spinning on the Charka for his 
followers. To many it appeared to carry little 
sense. To my mind, this was not a mere obsession 
with him. ft is more a symbol than a ritualistic 
fad. Through this, he registered in his own way his 
protest against excessive technological growth, the 
bane of present day materialistic culture 

Like him, Rabindranath Tagore voiced his 
protest against this monstrous evil, but through 
the different medium of words and symbols, as 
behoves a poet and philosopher. They arc kindred 
spirits who shared the same common heritage. 

Not that Western thinkers were not awake to 
the danger of this menace. We may refer to the 
warning voiced by Erich Fromm the social phliosc- 
pber in this connection. He also shared the appre¬ 
hension of Tagore about the evils of e.vcesMve 
technological development. He observed that such 
one-sided development has made the modern man 
‘consumption hungry’. 1 his hunger has no longer 
any relation to his real needs, but has assumed the 
form of a compulsive irrational objective. The 
following quotation will confirm this ; 

“But our craving for consumption has lost 
all connection with the real needs of man. 
Originally, the idea of consuming more and better 
things was meant to give man a happier and more 
satisfied life. Consumption was a means to an 
end, that of happiness. It now has become an end 
in itself. The constant increase of need forces us 
to an ever increasing effort, it makes us depentl on 
these needs and on the people and institutions by 
whose help we attain them. 

{Erich Fromm, The Sane Society) 

Tagore would protest when he would be in a 
mood to do so. That mood came to him when he 
visited the United States in 1920. .The States were 
Chen leading the Western countries in technological 
skill. Giant factories had started production of 
consumer goods on a scale never done before. This 
rapid technological development had produced a 
change in the structure of society as well as in the 
perspective of the people. Forced to live a cons¬ 
tricted life, in which production is the absolute 
controlling force, people’s life centres round the 
process of the manufacture of goods and their 
consumption. Giant machines produce goods far 
in excess of normal needs and so people are forced 
to multiply their needs artificially, 

Uay, 1978 


How strongly Tagore felt ftbout this tragedy 
which threatens to overtake mankind is reflected m ■ 
the following observation : 

“In our highly complex modern condition, 
mechanical forces are organised with such efficiency, 
that materials arc produced that grow far in ad¬ 
vance of man's selective and assimilative capacity 
to simplify them into harmony with his nature and 
needs” 

{Reiigion of Man, The Teacher) 

During Tagore’s visit to the Unitctl Stales in 
1920, this was the thought that was uppermost in 
his mind. He feit that technological growth ins¬ 
pired by excessive greed has brought material well- 
being to man at a considerable cost. It enables him 
to accumulate m.ttcrial wcallh. but hi.s spiritual 
life is left starving, sensuous pleasure.^ replace 
spiritual joys dciived from activities inspired by 
love, affection and aesthetic pursuits. This theme 
provided him the inspiration for a collection of 
poems he wrote at the lime. They were published 
just after his return from this particular voyage 
under the tide ‘.Sbishu Bholanath’ 

In the key poem of this collection bearing the 
same title, he speaks out his thoughts. He believes 
that the power that works in nature is totally 
indifferent to accumulation or gains. In its eager¬ 
ness to satisfy its creative urge, it ruthlessly destroys 
all that is worn out and old to prepare nature for 
a new upsurge of life. Like the winter wind it des¬ 
troys to create again. The materialistic man, proud 
of iris technological progrc.ss, on the other hand, 
exploits nature to pile up material wealth like a 
miser and in the process, misses the good things of 
life and enslaves his henchman along with himself 
to a life of drudgery. These comments come in form 
of an exposition of (his poem which has founds 
place in his ‘Paschimjatrir Diary'. 

Indeed Tagore fell very strongly about this 
ugly aspect of matci ialistic culture. As has been 
already stated, he thought that this gives us material 
wealth, but at a heavy cost. To make his point. 
Tagore draws a comparison between thi.s situation 
and the rcla ive merits of the nest and the cage as 
alternative choice for shelter for a bird. The bird 
needs a nest to provide it with a home for rest; but 
the sky is the natural clement in which it finds itself 
more at home. The nest does not obstruct its 
flight to the sky. When however, it is shut up in a 
cage, it gets a better place to live in, but loses the 
freedom of movement in the sky. 
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His relevant observation runs as follows : 

“Such an intemperate growth of things (con¬ 
sumer goods) like rank vegetation in the tropics, 
creates confinement for man. The nest in simple, 
it has an early relationship with the sky : the cage 
IS complex and costly : it is too much itself excom¬ 
municated from whatever lies outside. And man is 
building his cage fast, developing his parasitism on 
(he monster thing, which he allows to enslave him 
from all sides.” 

(Religion of Man, The Teacher) 

The use ol the expressions ‘nest’ and ‘cage’ is 
very significant. Tagore had a feeling that techno¬ 
logical advancement to a certain degree is advant¬ 
ageous, as it helps man to attain freedom from phy¬ 
sical wants and gives him oppoituniiies to develop 
his spiritual faculties. The bird similarly, needs a 
nest to provide it a place to rest in, so that it can 
enjoy the ecstasy of soaring in the sky undisturbed 
by worries about a shelter. But when it is .shut up 
in a cage, it no doubt gets a better shelter, but 
misses the freedom of movement in the sky. 

Similarly, a certain degree of technological 


advancement is necessary for mtin to save him from 
the drudgery of life and supply him with his mini¬ 
mum mateiiai needs. But endless multiplication of 
material needs enslaves him to the machine. His 
activities are restricted to production of goods and 
consuming them oniy. This is very much like 
building a cage round oneself. Material prosperity 
based on technology is like a golden cage which 
imprisons man and constricts his life. 

This is a universal menace which threatens to 
overtake mankind. Small wonder, Tagore felt 
impelled to sound a note of warning to those who 
shared his thoughts in his characteristic vigorous 
style a.s follows : 

“Let us the dreamers of the East and the West 
keep our faith firm in the life that creates and not 
in the machine that constructs, in the power that 
hides its face and blossoms in beauty and not in the 
pitwer that bares its arms and chuckles at its capa¬ 
city to make itself obnoxious. Let us know that 
machine is good when it helps, but not so when it 
exploits life; that Science is great when it destroys 
evil, but not when the two enter into unholy 
alliance.” 

(Religion of Man, The Meeting) 


( Contd. from page J$ ) 


with ail our strength. For that would be like 
assigning the service of God to a confirmed atheist. 
And men, who contemptuously treat their own 
brothers and sisters as eternal babies never to 
be trusted in the most trivial details of their 
personal life, coercing them at every step by the 
cruel threat of persecution into following a blind 
lane leading to nowhere, driving a number of them 
into hypocrisy and into moral inertia,—will fall over 
and over again to rise to the height of their true 
and severe responsibility. They will be incapable 
of holding a just freedom in politics, and of fighting 
in freedom’s cause. 

The victor would of his own grace pav e the 
path of freedom for the xanquishedr 

K X X 


When freedom is not an inner idea which 
imparts strength to our activities and breadth to 
our creations,when it is merely a thing of external 
circumstance, it is like an open space to one who is 
blindfolded. 

x 

Real freedom is of the mind and spirit; it can 
never come to us from outside. He only has 
freedom who ideally loves freedom himself and is 
glad to extend it to others. He who cares to have 
.slaves must chain himself to them; he who builds 
wails to create exclusion for others builds walls 
across his own freedom; he who distrusts freedom 
in others lo.ses his moral right to it. Sooner or later 
he i.s lured into the meshes of physical and moral 
servility . 
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Draft Convention on Banning, Manufacture, 
Stockpiling, Deployment and use of Nuclear 

Neutron Weapons 


Following is the text of Draft Convention on 
the Prohibition of the Production, Stockpiling, 
Development and Use ofNeuclear, Neutron Wea¬ 
pons, jointly submitted in the Disarmament Com¬ 
mittee in Geneva by the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Gerntan 
Democratic Republic, Hungarian People’s Re¬ 
public, Mongolian People’s Republic, Polish Peo¬ 
ple's Republic, Socialist Republic of Romania, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The States parties to this convention, expressing 
the profound interest of States and peoples in 
preventing the use of the achievements of modern 
science and technology for the development and 
production of new types of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction. Desiring to contribute to the halting of 
the arras race, particularly in the field of means of 
mass destruction, realising the danger which nuclear 
neutron weapons present to the peace and sccui iiy 
of peoples have agreed as follows ; 

Article I 

Each State party to this convention undertakes 
not to produce, stockpile, deploy anywhere, or use 
nuclear neutron weapons. 

Article 11 

1. Control over compliance with this conven¬ 
tion shall be exercised by the States parties, using 
the national technical means of verification which 
are at their disposal, in a manner conforming to 
the universally recognised rules of international 
law. 

2. The States’ parties to this convention under¬ 
take to consult one another and to cooperate in 
solving any problems which may arise in relation 
to the objectives of, or in the application of the 
provisions of, the convention: consultations and 
cooperation pursuant to this article may also be 
undertaken through appropriate international 

S rocedures within the framework of the United 
lations and in accordance with its charter. 


3. Any Slate party to this convention which 
claims that any other State party may be acting in 
breach of the obligations assumed under this con¬ 
vention may lodge a complaint with the Security 
Council of the United Nations, 

4, Each State party to this convention under¬ 
takes to cooperate in carrying out any investiga¬ 
tion which the Security Council may initiate. In 
accordance with the provisions of ilic Charter of 
the United Nations, on the biuis of the complaint 
received by the Council, the Security Council shall 
inform the States’ parties to the convention of the 
results of the investigation. 

Article HI 

This convention shall be of unlimited duration. 

Article IV 

This convention shall be opened to all Stales 
for signature. 

Article V 

1. This convention shall be subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by signatory State.*;. Instruments of ratifica¬ 
tion shall be deposited with the Secrctary'Gcneral 
of the United Nations who is hereby designated as 
the depositary. 

2. This convention shall enter into force upon 
the deposit of instruments of ratification by... 
governments 

Article VI 

1. This convention, of which the Arabic, 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. This convention shall be registered by the 
depositary in accordance with article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Mgy. tm 
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Thi»e M^or Tasks Accomplislied 

M. SADE^AU 


The Arab Baath Socialist Party (ABSP) made 
ihc July 17 Revolution of 1968 in the face of serious 
domestic, pan-Arab and international challenges. 
The people of Iraq, who lived through the broken 
pledges of July 14 Revolution, the unfulfilled aspira¬ 
tions of February 8 Revolution and the white terror 
of November 18 putsch, were no longer prepared 
to accept things iit their face value. In order to be 
convinced of the efficacy and stability of the latest 
revolution they wanted to see concrete results. The 
Parly and tlie Revolution had to prove their creden¬ 
tials to the people who had ill tained higher degree 
of political Ciinsciou.snc.ss during the post-nionaichi- 
cal decade liianks to the relentless work of propa¬ 
ganda and agitation conducted by the ABSP and 
other progressive parlies. 

For its part, the AB.SP learnt through experi¬ 
ence that mere seizure of power wa.s not an end in 
itself. In order to make the revolution meaningful 
to (he people the party would have to address itself 
to the task of bringing about thoroughgoing social 
revolution which, in its turn, called for resolution 
of basic contradictions in .society. 

The most dominant of the contiadiclions that 
plagued the society at the time was between the 
whole people and the forei^ multinational oil 
companies. These companies, in collaboration with 
a handful of local commission-agents, used to 
plunder the most precious national wealth of Iraq— 
petroleum, Ihe Parly and revolution, therefore, 
undertook to resolve this major contradiciion on a 
priority basis. Being alive to the severe nature of 
the struggle against multinationals who were organi¬ 
cally linked with world imperialism, the Party and 
Revolution decided to forge greater national unity 
so that the whole people could be mobilised for the 
coming battle. A number of steps of historic im¬ 
port were taken in this regard. This included, 
among others, the formation of a national front 
comprising all the patriotic, progressive and 
nationalist political parties, groups and individuals 
and forging strategic alliance with the socialist and 
other anti-imperialist stales and liberation move¬ 
ments. 

Formation of PPNF 

In spile of being the undisputed leader of the 
July 17 Revolution, the ABSP entered into an 
alliance with the communist Party, Kurdish Demo¬ 
cratic Party and Kurdish Revolutionary Parly as 
well as progressive individuals and groups to form 
the Progressive, Patriotic, National Front ('PPNF). 
Besides being an example of democratic tolerance 


practised by the ABSP, the Front heralded a point 
of departure in the course of contemporary political 
history of a number of countries of the Third World, 
in the name of protecting the revolution or achiev¬ 
ing higher economic growth rate the regimes of 
these countries opted for one-party or non-party 
system of government. These measures were often 
taken with the best of intentions, no doubt. But 
subsequent events proved that the laws of social 
development were more powerful than the good 
intentions of individuals. When the plurality of 
parties was done away with without resolving funda¬ 
mental contradictions in society, the bourgeoisie, 
by virtue of its long-standing preponderance, emerg¬ 
ed as the dominant class unhindered by the organis¬ 
ed resistance of other clas.s forces. In most cases, 
thus, the bourgeoisie exercised its dictatorship over 
the whole society. The possibility of the develop¬ 
ment of this phenomenon in Iraq had been nipped 
in the bud by the leading party, the ABSP. The 
Party decided not to follow the abovementioned 
pattern. Its commitment to democracy and its under¬ 
standing of the importance of popular revolution¬ 
ary mobilisation helped it to opt for plurality of 
parties, organi.scd in a common platform for achiev¬ 
ing national cohesion. 

Oil Nationalisation 

After accomplishing this task the Party and 
Revolution set out to take on the oil cartels, who, 
despite overt and covert support from imperialist 
powers and local reactionaries, had to bow out. 
The July 17 Revolution, for the first time in Iraqis 
history, nationalised the Iraq Petroleum Company 
(IPC), a multinational cartel of foreign oil com¬ 
panies, by a series of actions taken, first, on June 1, 
1972, and finally on December 8, 1975, And 
thereby Iraq established its sovereignty over its 
national resources. An example was also set before 
the other emerging nations to strive for achieving 
similar victories in their struggle for economic 
independence so as to make their political indepen¬ 
dence meaningful. 

Settling the Kardish larae 

After assuming power the July 17 Revolution' 
undertook to settle the age-old Kurdish issue. As 
the ABSP was committed to freeing the whole peo-- 
pic of Iraq including the Kurds and other cultural 
minorities from the shackles of backwardness and 
ensuring the fulfilment of their legitimate aspira¬ 
tions, the settlement of the Kurdish issue was taken 
up as a national obligation by the Party and Revolu¬ 
tion. 
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The former regimes either showed lack of 
genuine desire to tackle the problem or failed to 
grasp the inherent character of the whole question. 
Imperialists and their agents took advantage of this 
stalemate and further complicated the matter by 
instigating Kurdish factions to take to arms. Arm¬ 
ed hostilities marred the fraternal relations between 
the Kurds and other citizens of Iraq and rendered 
national cohesion difficult to attain. 

The Party and the Revolution proceeded to 
solve the question from the theoretical understand¬ 
ing that the rights of nationalities were in essence 
democratic rights and the realisation of these rights 
contributed to the democratisation of the whole 
society. The revival of cultural heritage, the 
development of language and literature and the 
flourishing of latent characteristic talents of all 
nationalities constituting Iraqi society—were sine 
qua non of an advanced Iraq. 

Guided by these principles the Seventh 
Regional Congress of the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party (ABSP), held towards the end of 1968 and 
the Tenth National (Pan-Arab) Congress of the 
Party held in March (I-10). 1970, adopted guide¬ 
lines for setting the Kurdish issue within the frame¬ 
work of self-rule, granting to the Kurdish masses 
legitimate democratic rights, and at the same lime, 
strengthening the national integrity of the Republic 
and foiling imperialist-zionist—reactionary cons¬ 
piracies to undermine the revolution The policy of 
the Party on the issue was translated into reality in 
the Proclamation of March 11, 1970, made by the 
Revolution Command Council (RCC). 

The March 11 Proclamotion decreed that the 
Kurdi.sh language, side by side with Arabic, “shall 
be an official language in the areas where Kurd.s 
constituted a majority.” I he Kurdish language 
was also made medium of in.stru.tion in these areas 
where Arabic was made a compulsory subject. 

The Proclamation, inter alia, provided for 
ensuring adequate representation of the Kurds in 
various sections of admini.strative machinery, 
fostering Kurdish culture through Radio and T^^ 
building more schools in Kurdish region and 
admitting Kurdish students at a fair rate into the 
universities and military colleges and granting them 
scholarship on a much more liberal basis. 

It was provided in the Proclaimation that 
economic plan should be drawn up in such a way 
as to ensure equal development for various parts of 
Iraq with special emphasis on removing the back¬ 
ward conditions of the Kurdish region. It was 
decided that a “Vice-President of the Republic shall 
be a Kurd.” 

Prior to the issuance of March 11 Proclama¬ 
tion the July 17 Revolution had recognised the 
cultural rights of the Kurdish masses; it created 
the Kurdish Academv of Letter founded the Sulai- 


manyiah University, established the Oohuk 
Govemorate, declared the Kurdish New Year’s Day 
(Nawroz) as a national holiday for all Iraqis and 
granted amnesty to all those who were engaged in 
fratricidal lighting. 

On the basis of March 11 Proclamation, pro¬ 
longed negotiations took place, through the auspices 
of the Progressive and Patriotic National Front 
(PPNF), between the leadership of the Kurdish 
movement and the Revolution. The dialogue con¬ 
solidated the positive aspects of the Kurdish issue 
and a broad concensus was arrived at which formed 
part of the National Action Charter, for establish¬ 
ing the mechanism of Kurdish self-rule. But, a 
section of the leadership of the Kurdish movement, 
with active instigation and connivance of the ene¬ 
mies of the revolution, took up a negative stand 
and opposed any move for the realisation of self-rule 
and the implementation of National Action Charter. 

The Eight Regional Congress of the ABSP. held in 
January (8-12) 1974, stated that despite certain short¬ 
comings and isolationist and reactionary tendencies 
which were encouraged by imperialists, the Kurdish 
movement in Iraq was, “fundamentally and essenti¬ 
ally” a patriotic movement. The demands of legiti¬ 
mate cultural rights of the Kurdish masses, to be exer¬ 
cised through the mechanism of self-rule within the 
Iraqi Republic, were based on concrete ideological 
foundation. It was a consi.stcnt and basic policy 
of the ABSP to secure and safeguard these rights in 
a peaceful and democratic way through sincere and 
positive cooperation with the patriotic and prog¬ 
ressive among the Kurdish masses and within the 
(famework of the National Action Charier of the 
PPNF. 

On the basis of the above formulations of the 
Parly, the Revolution Command Council (RCC) 
enacted the Law of Autonomy for the Kurdistan 
Region (Law No. 33 of 1974). President Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr, while proclaiming the law on 
March II, 1974, said that the Law of Autonomy 
for the Kurdistan region had been made and pro¬ 
mulgated “in compliance with the democratic princi¬ 
ples of the July 17 Revolution and in fulfillment of 
its pledge, in application of the march II. 1970 
Proclamation., in adherence to the National Action 
Charter, in consolidation of the common struggle 
and the common interests of all the sons of the 
people and in realisation of what the progressive, 
patriotic and pan-Arab forces demanded and strug¬ 
gled for.” 

The Law, inter alia, provides that: 

(a) The legislative functions of the Region 
shall vest in the Legislative Council; 

(b) The executive functions of the Region 
shall vest in the Executive Council ; 

( Contd. on page 34 ) 
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The New Constitatioii and the Economic 
System of the USSR 

V. Polyakov 


The new Constitution of the USSR, adopted 
last October, is still being discussed around the 
world. It has been analysed by experts in various 
fields, including economists. And in so doing, 
they invariably turn to the economic system of the 
USSR. 

The foundation of the Soviet economy is 
public ownership of the means of production. This 
was brought about by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917. In the early days of Soviet 
Government, Lenin set the task of establishing the 
socialist economy. The task was accomplished in 
the historically short span of time, by the middle 
of the thirties. 

The USSR has built a developed Socialist 
society. By its .scale, scientific and production 
potential and efficiency, the society of developed 
socialism is far ahead of the period when the found¬ 
ations of socialism were laid. 

The national wealth is estimated today at 2 
trillion roubles (without land and forest). Basic 
production assets account for 870,000 million 
roubles which is 20 limes the 1936 figure when the 
old Constitution was adopted. By 1976 the nation¬ 
al Income was 18 times that of 1936 and 68 times 
that of 1913. The industrial gross output has gone 
up by 29 times compared to the 1936 level, while 
the rural gross output is now 3.6 times higher. 

The foundation of the economic system of 
Soviet society is the socialist ownership of the 
means of production in the form of State (public) 
and collective farm and co-operative property. 
“...It is these two forms of socialist ownership of 
the means of production,” Mr. L.I. Brezhnev noted 
in his report to the Seventh (Special) Se.ssion of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, “that determine the charac¬ 
ter of our national economy and the division of 
Soviet society into the two friendly classes of 
workers and peasants.” 

The leading role in the socialist economic 
system belongs to State property which Is the com¬ 
mon property of the Soviet people and the princi¬ 
pal form of socialist property. It accounts for 88 
per cent of the basic production assets of the 
Soviet national economy. 

Side by side with state property, collective 
farm and cooperative property , is developing in 
strength and scope growth of productive 


forces in the village, the further specialization and 
concentration or agricultural production, and the 
expansion of production and economic contacts 
betwwn industry and agriculture, objectively result 
in the qualitative improvement of collective farm 
and cooperative property. 

Collective farms are now many times better 
equipped with machinery than in the middle of the 
thirties. 

Inter-collective-farm organisations, which 
ensure rational use of material and labour resources 
and greater efficiency of agricultural production, 
have markedly developed over recent years. In 
1976 there were 7,000 such associations, organi¬ 
sations, and enterprises among whose shareholders 
were almost all collective farms and ore out of 
every three State farms. 

The socialist social ownership of property 
ensures the steady growth of ])eopie’s well-being 
and the comprehensive development of the indi¬ 
vidual. The Constitution of the USSR states that 
the supreme goal of social production under 
socialism is “the fullest possible satisfaction of the 
people’s growing material, cultural and intellectual 
requirements”. 

With the building of developed socialist 
society the well-being of the Soviet people has 
been raised to a new and higher stage. In the past 
decade the real per capita income has gone up by 
60 per cent in the conditions of the stable prices of 
the main consumer goods and the world's lowest 
rent. In the past decade, 110 million Soviet peo¬ 
ple have received new flats o* otherwise improv'd 
their living accomodation. 

Developed socialism has brought an unprece¬ 
dented growth of people's education and culture. 
In 1977 as many as 78 per cent of the people 
engaged in the national economy had higher or 
secondary education (complete or incomplete). 
The figure for for 1939 was 12.3 per cent. This 
process has been specialfy dynamic in riiial locali¬ 
ties. In 1939 there were only 63 people per thou¬ 
sand with higher or secondary education (complete 
or incomplete) engaged in agriculture, whereas 
today the figure is 673 

At present the productivity of social-labour 
exceeds the previous level almost bylO times. More- 
cver, the proportion of the able-bodied population 
engaged in the national economy and in educational 
institutions was 82 per cent in 1959 and is more 
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than 92 per cent in the sevent/ies. It is opportune 
to note that there is no unemployment in the USSR. 
The developed capitalist countries, however, had 
more than 17 million unemployed at the end of 
1977. Full engagement of the able-bodied popu¬ 
lation is the realization of the Soviet people's right 
to work. Herein is one of the irrefutable advant¬ 
ages of the economic system of socialism over 
capitalism. 

All this demonstrates that the economic 
system of the USSR is highly effective. None the 
less, bourgeois economists allege that it has inter¬ 
nal contradictions. Let us analyse some of these 
theories. The Western Press is currently popularising 
the allegation that the principle of rapproachemcnt 
between collective farm and co-operative property 
and State property, proclaimed in the Constitution, 
spells "infringement” upon the interests of the 
former and the turning of collective farms into 
State farms, i.e. State-owned agricutural enterprises. 

What can be said about it? To start with, there 
is nothing new about the rapproachment of collec¬ 
tive farm and cooperative and State properties. 
It is mentioned in Lenin’s works on coopertion. 
It has been reflected in the Programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The thesis 
is that as the material and technical basis of 
communism is being built, there will be a gradual 
transition towards one form of property for all the 
people. What is happening here is not “infring- 
menf’* on collective farm and cooperative property, 
but the natural rapproachment between the two 
types of property. I his process, moreover, is 
dictated not by administrative decisions but by 
social regularities and changes in the nature of 
collective farm and cooperative property itself. 
The property of collective farms was formed by 
the collectivization of horses, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and other peasanr belongings. The current 
property of the collective farms is different in 
principle. It is no longer collectivized pea.sant 
belongings. With the public funds of collective 
farms and with the aid of State credits, tractors, and 
combines have been bought, modern structures 
have been built, thousands of machines have been 
purchased and production has been fully supplied 
with electricity. By the nature and level of their 
production collective farms are practically no diffe¬ 
rent from State farms today. This is the liisioric 
gain of collective farming. 

With the further development of productive 
forces and the improvement of the relations of pro¬ 
duction, the collective farm and cooperative form 
of property will become part of the common pro¬ 
perty of the Soviet people, ft will be the result of 
socialist development, not of some sort of subjective 
factors. 

The new Constitution of USSR includes the 


right of citizens to maintain plots of land as subsidi¬ 
ary small holdings for gardening and building of 
dwelling. The Constitution points out’ that assist¬ 
ance should be provided for citizens in this respect. 

Some of the Western economists have drawn 
the conclusion from this fact that the Soviet system 
of collective and State farming is inefheiem. The 
following figures show the volume of production in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia and the Soviet Union 
today: 


Produced (in min, tons) 

19IS 

1976 

grain 

86 

223 8 

cotton 

0.74 

8.28 

.sugar beet 

11.3 

99.9 

vegetables 

5 5 

25.0 

meat 

5.0 

13.4 

milk 

29.4 

89.1 

eggs (thousand million) 

11.9 

55.6 


The development of social agricultural pro¬ 
duction has ensured a significant increase in con¬ 
sumption of agricultural produce. This is corrob¬ 
orated by statistical data. The following table 
.shows per capita consumption (in kgs): 


Before 1917 Revolution 

In 1976 

meat 

29 

55 

milk 

154 

315 

eggs (pcs.) 

48 

202 

sugar 

8.1 

40.4 

vegetables 

40 

87 


it can be mentioned that food consumption 
sharply increased in the countryside itself. Accord¬ 
ing to the data of the Central Statistical Board 
Under the USSR Council of Ministers, per capita 
consumption in the rural localities of Central Russia 
was as follows (in kgs) : 


Before 1917 Revolution 

In 1976 

meat 

14.9 

50.5 

milk 

107 

.395.3 

eggs (pcs.) 

33 

258 

sugar 

3 

46.1 

vegetables 

25.5 

72 8 


This does not mean that the Soviet Union is 
free from agricultural difficulties. For instance, the 
USSR produces too little fodder grain. This has an 
adverse effect on the development of animal hus¬ 
bandry so that the output of meat and meat pro¬ 
ducts is insufficient. The reason lies in unfavour¬ 
able climatic conditions in the grater part of the 
USSR. 

J ll-informed people often ask why the United 
States produces more grain, although it has less 
land. This is tantamount to comparing, say, north¬ 
western or central India with their average annual 
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precipitation of 2S0 to 300 miliimetres with England 
with its 1,200 niiliiiaietres. Comparing the USSR 
and the United States is just as unrealistic. Only 
1.1 per cent of the USSR’s land lies in the zone with 
the maximum precipitation for good harvests~700 
millimetres and more—whereas 60 per cent of the 
U.S. arable land lies in this zone. If we take the 
zones equal in precipitation—the Western and cent¬ 
ral areas of the Ukraine, the Baltic republics and 
several regions of the RSFSR—the yields of wheat 
and several other crops are higher in the Soviet 
Union than in corresponding regions of the United 
States. 

This means that the Soviet Union, unlike the 
United States, has major problems in coping with 
unfavourable climatic conditions. Even so, the area 
of irrigated lands has doubled over the past decade 
alone. The grand plan of channelling part of the 
northern rivers' water to the arid south is being dis¬ 
cussed now. It takes a lot of time and money to 
carry out such plans. None the less, they will be 
completed. 

1 here are also allegations that the subsidiary 
small holdings of Soviet collective farmers and 
factory workers— 6,000,000 hectares in all-yield well- 
nigh half of the country’s marketable produce. Some 
Western journalists interpret the mention ofsub- 
sidary small holdings in the new Soviet Constitution 
as a recognition of their significant role in the coun¬ 
try’s food supply. This is quite incorrect. For 
many decades collective farms and State farms have 
been the main suppliers of marketable produce in 
the USSR. In 1976 the share in output of collective 
farms and State farms, on the one hand, and of sub¬ 
sidiary small holdings, on the other, was as follows 
(per cent): 



Collective farms 

Subsidiary small hold¬ 


and 

ings of collective far¬ 


state farms 

mers and factory work¬ 
ers 

grain 

100 

0 

cotton 

100 

0 

sugar beet 

100 

0 

vegetables 

95 

5 

meat 

84 

16 

milk 

95 

5 

eggs 

96 

4 

These are bare facts. 

This does not mean. 

however, that the subsidiary 

small holdings of co- 


ilective farmers are of no use. They meet some 
of the requirements of (heir families, yield certain 
amount of marketable produce, and have certain 
aesthetic implications (growing -trees and flowers, 
developing the love of nature). The meaning of 
the subsidiary small holdings of collective farmers 
and state farm workers should be assessed in this 
light. 

Last but not least Article 16 of the Constitu¬ 
tion emphasises that such levers as management 
accounting, profit and cost price are used in the 
management of industrial enterprises. Some 
bourgeois papers interpreted this fact in a peculiar 
way : since profit has been used as in economic 
lever, the principles of capitalism are being incorpo¬ 
rated into the Soviet economy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Profit has always been an indicator of the effective 
work of socialist enterprises. Good management 
requires that the sale of products should repay the 
expenditure on their manufacture and yield a sur¬ 
plus for the expansion and improvement of produ¬ 
ction and the implementation of social undertakings 
in the interests of a collective of people. Naturally, 
profit is not an end in itself for the socialist mode 
of production. In a number of cases, to meet the 
interests of the working people, the Soviet State 
manufactures unprofitable products. For instance, 
the cost price of meat production is still high on 
some farms. To prevent the increase of retail 
prices, the State recovers the losses of collective 
farms and State farms from its budget, creating, 
thereby, conditions for higher profitability of 
production. 

In a nutshell, profit as such is not the crux 
of the matter, rather, how it is obtained and dis¬ 
tributed. In the Soviet Union enterprises profit 
through higher labour productivity, mechanization, 
more efficient work and better quality of products. 
Profit, minu.s the part of it to be given to the State 
budget, remains at the disposal of a collective of 
workers. It is used for giving bonuses to factory 
workers and specialists, building dwellings, child¬ 
ren's institutions, factory sanatoriums and holiday 
homes in which workers stay free. 

Consequently, the profit of a sociaiist industrial 
enterprise is u.sed for the needs and well-being of 
the collective of its workers. 
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Sciencw and Technology in the German 
Democratic Republic 

{A Correspondent) 


The high economic tragets decisively deter¬ 
mine the important position of science and techno¬ 
logy in the GDR. The decision of the VIIIih and 
IXth Congress of the Socialist Unity Party charac¬ 
terize intensification of social production as main 
road to increase the effectiveness of the GDR’s 
national economy; science and technology contri¬ 
bute to it to a large extent. In the current five- 
year period (1976-1980), for instance, it is planned 
to achieve 60 to 70 per cent of the intended in¬ 
crease in labour productivity by putting into effect 
scientific and technological findings; this is equiva¬ 
lent to 240 to 260 millions of saved working hours 
in industry and construction. 

In line with this aim, expenditure of the 
socialist Stale on science and technology is relatively 
high. For the 1976-1980 period 35,000 million 
marks are planned, which is about 4.2 per cent of 
the national income. To give some lodcr figures : 
from 1966 to 1970, for instance, expenditure for 
the same purpose amounted to 15,000 milhon 
marks, and from 1971 to 1975 to about 25,000 mil¬ 
lion marks. 

The GDR disposes of considerable reserves 
in terms of people and material funds to develop 
science and technology. In 1976 some 425,900 
university and college graduates and 772,500 grad¬ 
uates from technical schools were active in all 
fields of the national economy, that is 58.8 univer¬ 
sity and college and 106.7 technical school grad¬ 
uates per 1000 people going out to work. 

In 1976 there were 130,201 students enrolled 
at 54 universities and colleges of the GDR, i.e. 
77.6 students per 10,000 inhabitants. At the same 
time 159,955 students were trained at 233 technical 
schools, i.e. 195.3 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

Basic research as a source of sew finding 
about the laws governing nature and society is 
extended systematically to facilitate long-term 
decisions for the national economy and for the 
development of science in the GDR. Of outstand¬ 
ing importance are the scientific potentials of 


applied research, of research and development in 
technology and engineering, in construction and 
design within the purview of the industrial minis¬ 
tries, the associations of nationally-owned enter¬ 
prises, and naticmally-owned tiusts. 

Scientific and technological work in the GDR 
is centred on the following problems : development 
<if the energy basi.s and economical use of energy; 
extension of the raw materials basis by systematic 
geological prospecting, including complex use of 
national resources; development and rationaliza¬ 
tion of basic materials and materials as well as 
rnanufactiiring proccs.ses to reduce the consump¬ 
tion of materials; raising the technological level of 
production and (he export capacity; development 
and improvement of devices, machinery and equip¬ 
ment: implementation of the largest housing 
programme ever; introduction of new or more 
advanced methods in agricultural production 
and the food-stuffs industry: development and pro¬ 
duction of high quality and up-to-date consumer 
goods; and last note least promotion, preservation 
and resioratit)n of health and performance capa¬ 
city of all citizens. 

The close cooperation with the USSR and the 
other socialist Slates has a great influence on speed 
and results of scientific and technological develop¬ 
ments in the GDR. At present more than 15,000 
GDR scientists, . technicians and engineers are 
engaged in joint re.search projects with the Soviet 
Union. 

Besides, the GDR maintains scientific and 
technolo^cal relations to many developing coun¬ 
tries, which have been laid down in Government 
agreements and are directed to support the develop¬ 
ment of the national economies of these countries. 
Over the past few years, Government agreements 
about economic, industrial and .scientific and 
technological cooperation have been concluded 
with a number of capitalist industrialized countries 
as well. 
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Martyrdom of Uews in Polish 
Literature and Art 


World War Two unleashed by Nazi Germany 
lasted 2,078 days each of which meant death for 
three thousand Poles Juilf of whom were Jewish. 
This was the most difficult trial ever faced by the 
Polish people. 

A former resistance fighter, later poet and 
playwright of world reknown. Tadeusz Rozewicz, 
wrote in his volume “Anxiety*’ published just after 
the war: 

“These heads carved by spades as jelly¬ 
fish with purple core are dashing 
in shallow night’s memory a Jew with 
hair of copper with eyes to (he six point 
star hung 

flat walls were overgrowing with brains 
veins seethed ripped by volley.? eyes 
pierced to darkness mouth askew 

Man or beast to kill is the same f saw: 
cartloads of chopped up humans who 
will not be redeemed 
1 am twenty four 
and survived 

being hd to the slaughter " 

Hitlerite barbarity took on such monstrous 
proportions that it was beyond rational compreheii" 
sion, yet the gcnocidal maniacs were ciuisislent and 
with proverbial German pedantry implemented a 
set programme which slated that “only the 
Germans can really reorganise Europe”. It will 
remain a tragedy of humanity th^^t it was 
just “people who have brought this fate on people” 
as Zotia Nalkowska wrote in a collection of short 
stories on occupation and camp subjects entilled 
“Medallions”, in this liighly conpntrated form 
she managed to capture the immensity of degradat¬ 
ion by people of variems nationalites caused by 
fear of death, starvation and torture. 

Annihilation of human dignity was one of the 
means for bringing about a physical destruction of 
“racially alien elernents/Jews/and taking over the 
Slavic areas ot Central and Eastern liuropc for the 
purpose of their total colonisation”. 

Poland became the first country in which the 
Germans attempted the fascist programme of “new 
order" bised cn elimination of the Jews and total 
subjugation of the inferior races to the Aryan 
master race represented by the SS. Auschwitz, the 
biggest concentration camp set up by the Nazis, 


became the place of death for some 4 million 
people brought there from ail over Europe. A 
special group among the concentration camps con¬ 
sisted of extermination camps, for mass extermina¬ 
tion of the Jewish population/Chelmno 360 thousand 
people, Treblinka 750 thousand people/ At flelzec/ 
Bclsen/Poles who helped Jews were killed along 
with the Jewish population from Poland and other 
European countries. This camp saw the death of 
600 thousand people. Despite the terror a resistance 
movement was active in mo.st of these camp. 

One form of resistance was the prisoners’ 
artUtic activity, humble in the .scale of its endeavo- 
uns/working materials comprised packing, paper. 
Wood shavings, clay/and carried out under the threat 
of beatings and tortures, it still played a major role 
in survival anu retention of one's personal dignity. 
Many of the artists who thank to a.s.sistance of 
fellow inmates managed to live through the horror 
of the camp now return to this period in their art. 
Wc find camp reminiscence in w'oiks cf the well 
known author of drawings and cariv.aturcs Maja 
Berczow.ska or in the ascetic forms of certain crea¬ 
tions by the outstanding sculptor and former Aus¬ 
chwitz inmate Xawery Dunikowski, and particularly 
in his series of paintings called Auschwitz which is 
both an homage to the dead and a moral accusation 
of the era of force. Imprisoned at first in Auschwitz 
and later in Buchenwald years later juzef Szajna 
as reformer of contemporary theatre returned in one 
of his stagings—Replika—to the problem of exter¬ 
mination. The era of crematoria ovens appears in 
it more in the form of a powerful memento than an 
obsession of a former inmate. Memory of camp 
experience abo inspired the famous multi-dimensic- 
nal space composition called Reminiscences, pre.sen- 
ted at the 1970 Venice Biennial of Art. Alina 
Szapoeznikow, former inmate of Nazi concentration 
camps has time and time again returned to the 
camp inferno in her art. Her sculpture “The 
Exhumed” provides some of the most shattering 
expressions of remembrance for those who did not 
survive. Another one of her famous sculptures, 
“Resistance in the Ghetto” now is part of the 
collection in the History of Jews Institute's 
Museum in Warsaw. The Museum contains 
many pieces commemorating the martyrdom of 
Jews during World War Two. it devotes much 
space to showing the prints and drawings by 
Maria Hiszpanska-Neuman. Particularly valuable 
among these, due to their artisiic and historic 
quality, is the series of her famous drawing from 
Ravensbruck. 
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' For obvious reasons Polish literature contains 
more writings concerned w'th the World War Two 
days than any other nation’s literature. Immedia¬ 
tely after the war many documentary accounts were 
written, providing descriptions of German attro- 
dties and sufferings of the Polish and Jewish 
population; these were followed by more literary 
works. The debasement of the torturers and un¬ 
paralleled heroism of the victims were subjects of 
books by Seweryan Szmaglewska Smoke Clouds 
over Birkenau /, Jerzy Pyilakowski, Wanda Zolki- 
ewska, Wladyslaw Kowalski/ The Best/. Adolf 
Rudnicki and Wcjciech Zukrowski saw the function¬ 
ing of the Nazi extermination machine as an unpre¬ 
cedented disavowal of European culture and mora¬ 
lity. Extermination for them constituted the nega¬ 
tion of the entire European tradition of humanism. 
For Tadeusz Borowski, a former prisoner of Ausch¬ 
witz and Dachau (collections of short stories 
“Farewell to Maria’’ and “Snoiie World’’) the 
camps were the consequence of third Rcichpolicy, 
implementation of the fascist new order which the 
Nazis imposed on subjugated Europe. Borowski saw 
through the logic of Nazi crimes, 1 he camp was an 
efficiently organised system, a purposefully formed 
society in which the humanity of victims was eradi¬ 
cated, where people, stripped of their dignity, were 
forced to submission in order to survive. 

The subject of war, of martyrdom, is still 
being taken up by Polish authors today in the form 
of personal accounts, to mention Miron Bialosze- 
wski’s “Memoir of the Warsaw Uprising”, Artur 
Sanpauer’s “Death of a Liberal”, “Notes From a 
Dead Town”, and Roman Bratny’s “The Colum¬ 
buses”, a novel which outlined the fate of an entire 
generation. A number of books fall within the 
category of fiction. Prominent among them is 
“Bread Thrown To the Dead” by Bogdan Wojdo- 
wski, designed as a reminder and a warning. The 
authors of these books document the unbreakable 
bond between the tragic experiences of the Polish 
people and the Jewish population. 

A man who after the ghastly experience of a 
Nazi camp is unable to return to normal life and 
regain faith in people became the hero of Andrzej 
Wajda’s “Krajobraz po bitwie”/ Landscape after 
the Battle/ which won the Golden Globe at the 
'I bird International Film Festival in Milan. In mak¬ 
ing the film Wajda used fragments of'stories by 
1'adeusz Borowski. Poland’s first post-war full length 
feature film, “Forbidden Songs”, directed by 
Leonard Buezkowski, was a type of anthology of 
patriotic and satirical songs of the occupation 
years. Scenes typical of wartime Warsaw included 
examples of heroism and self-sacrifice of the Jcwi.sh 
population. Wanda Jakubowska was the first to 
reveal to world public opinion the terrible truth of 
extermination camps in her film “The La.st Stage”. 
Jaitusz Morgenstern in the TV version of Roman 
Bratny’s “The Columbuses” while showing the 
panorama of life in occupied Warsaw and the stru¬ 
ck of its people against the Nazis turned the spot¬ 
light on the links between the Polish and Jewish 
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r^istance movement. In his most recent series en¬ 
titled “Polish Roads” there are also scenes illustra¬ 
ting the roartyrddni of Jews and the assistance given 
them by Poles in utter disregard of the death pena¬ 
lty which was meted out for such assistance. 

One could risk a statement that the same way 
as war themes re-emerge in the various fields of 
Polish art and culture, .so paiallely there is a mani¬ 
festation of the authors’ homage f(<f the martyr¬ 
dom and heroism of the Jewish people. During the 
late sixties it was manifested by a number of 
successfully composed monuments pul up on sites 
of former Niizi extermination camps. Outstanding 
sculptors: Andizej llaupt, Franciszek Duszenko 
.and Franci.s/ek Sirynkicwicz are the authors of the 
Remembrance Monument foi Victims of the Exter¬ 
mination camp at Trohlinka Natan Rapaport is 
the author of a beautiful Monument to the Heroes 
of the Glictto in Warsaw. Jerzy Jarnu.szkicwicz 
who views sculptuie as the art of spatial composi¬ 
tion has won an international contest to design a 
Remembrance Monument for the Victims of 
fascism at the site of the Au.schwitz.-Birkcnau 
camp. The leading Polish composer, Kr/.ystztof 
Penderecki devoted his “Dies Irae” oratorio to'thc 
memory of those murdered in Auschwitz. A well- 
known experimentor in the field of plastic arts, 
Mieezyslaw Berman who .successfully applies trick 
photography techinques for social and political and 
caricatures, was author of the famous poster 
“Auschwitz-Ncver Again”. 

The picture of the martyrdom of the Jewish 
people such as it is presented in Polish art- -shocking, 
painful and tragic— because despite the formation 
by the Polish underground in 1942 of the Council 
of Aid to the Jews large-scale assistance wa.s impos¬ 
sible, this picture is, first of all, terribly true. This 
is confirmed both by Jewish writings such as the 
diary of Emanuel Rigelbaum, the chronicler of the 
Warsaw Ghetto and by memoirs of the genocide ex- 
pertts such as the commander of the Auschwitz camp 
Rudolf Hoess, or revelations by the commanding 
officer of the “great action” which wiped out the 
Warsaw Ghetto, .Turgen Stroop written down by 
Kazimicrz Moczarski, a Polish journalist and publi¬ 
shed in his book “Conversations with An Fvxecut- 
ioner”. 

Andrzej Wajda took on the task of adapting 
this last book to the stage. The performance of 
this work became the fop event in W'arsaw's 
cultural life. This year ma»ks the 35th anniversary 
of the Ghetto Upri.sing, the cl of armed resistance 
by people, who fought for the right to die with 
dignity. One of the half miH on vulnns of the 
WujTsaw Ghetto was Janusz Rorc/ak, an outstand¬ 
ing teacher, physician and writer who devoted his 
entire life to children from a .Icwish orphanage and 
stayed with them to the very end. UNESCO made 
1978 the International Korezak Year. An inter¬ 
national session to show the place of J,anusz Korezak 
in contemporary culture and teaching will be orga¬ 
nised in Warsaw in October of this year. 
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SOCIALIST REALISM 

Gmvrill Petrosyan 


The term “socialist realism*’ first appeared in 
1932 together with the formation of the Union of 
Soviet Writers. As an outcome of the discussions 
held among the numerous authors of different 
nationalities adhering to different manners and 
styles of writing, it was found necessary to formulate 
their common ideological and creative platform. 
That marked the emergence of the coherent and 
well defined concept of “socialist realism” which 
set the pace and direction to the development of 
Soviet culture for many years ahead. 
t 

Socialist realism is the main creative method 
of Soviet literature and art. It fully unfold.s itself 
when its fundamental principles are tangibly mani¬ 
fested in works of an inherently programmatic 
character. These principles are truth of life, 
reflection of reality in its revolutionary advance, 
humanism and internationalism, and ideological 
and aesthetic education in the spirit of socialism. 

One of the mtijor aspects of socialist realism 
1 $ the positive and optimistic view of things and 
destinies of both a speciHc Individual and of a 
whole people. 

This social optimism is very graphic which 
stands in contrast to the lack of belief and social 
passivity of characters found in cxistentionalist 
literature. This optimism is a projection into the 
spiritual .sphere of an arti.st’s or author’s communist 
convictions. 

It is quite natural that sociaii.st realism 
should have been born before the establishment of 
the world’s first .socialist State—the Soviet Union, 
it is not an exclusive Kussiait or Soviet phenome¬ 
non. Its shoots are to be seen in the poetry of 
Eugene Puttier, author of 'Ihe Internationale 
(ccmniunist liynui), and in Polish revolutionary 
songs. Among oulstaruling representatives of 
socialist realism, in addition to the Soviet writers 
Gorky, Mayakovsky and Sholokhov, are the 
French Romiiin Roliand and Henri Barbusse, the 
German lierthold Brecht and (he Chilean Pablo 
Neruda. 

Most of the Soviet wriiers and artists can 
now be included in this method which has given 
rise to a great variety of manners, predilections 
and style techniques. Most but not all of them. 
In the USSR there is a small group of those ad¬ 
miring modernism, (here arc ones ju.st fond of 
“jokes” and irrational experiment.s in art. The 
over-whelming majority of Soviet spectators fail to 
sympaihetically share their quests. The majority 
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naturally prevails and works of “domestic” and 
foreign modernism, and those in the style of pop¬ 
art, minima] art, etc., do not get a place for public 
exhibition. Avantgarde artists, incidentally, have 
wide opportunities in the USSR to display their 
works to general viewers and do so regularly, 
especially in Moscow, Leningrad and Baltic Re¬ 
publics. As regards literature, the highly symboli¬ 
cal and ab.struse works by Andrei Bitov or, say, 
Andrei Voznesen.sky are published regularly both 
in mass-edition periodicals and under hard and 
soft covers. 

In short, artistic life in the USSR is diverse 
and socialist realism is far from being a sort of 
Procru.stcan bed. It docs not militate against 
symbolism, deformation or other ‘‘drastic’' means 
of expressiveness. It is expected of them only to 
pre.sent a tnilhful portrayal of man's thoughts and 
feelings This is well known to those who have 
read books by Va.sily Shukshin and Chinghiz 
Aitmatov, and poems of Vladimir Mayakovsky 
and Evgeny Evtushenko. As Vladislay Zimenko, 
a critic, said, socialist realism is a “system of art 
fundamentally anli-dogmatic and auti-canonic”. 

But how can it be anti-dogmatic, our critics 
in the West argue, if socialist realism is based on 
wcll-recogniscd and openly proclaimed commitment? 
Can art be at the same time commiitled and truth¬ 
ful ? No, our opponents reply. .Social commitment, 
they think, is disciplinary in nature and substitutes 
compulsion for freedom. 

First, about “dogmatism”. They who think 
that a socialist realist is a diligent illustrator of 
parly theses are basically mistaken. His main task 
is to express himself and that too in such a way 
that hi.s work is understandable and close to the 
people. In this case an artist or an author 
does not retreat to an ivory tower, does not 
create for an elite, for the “initiated’’. He 
creates for millions. Art is not created by recipes. 
Nor docs socialist realism give recipes to creative 
artists and demand from the work the “only 
correct” composition, the “only correct” plot. A 
socialist realist does not and cannot in principle 
feel any blinkers limiting bis field of vision—ttey 
are simply absent. 

Secondly, about “compulsion”. Here I quote 
two statements. "J am a Communist,” writes 
Pyotr Proskuiin, a well-known Soviet novelist, "and 
1 say honestly that I am not free of my convictions. 
I will fight for them might and main, as they say. 

{Contd. on page 35Jf 
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ABSP Theory of Nationalism 

Mohieddin Ismail 


To go deep into the ABSP theory of nationa- 
Hsni, it is necessary to refer to the theoretical 
premises which the founding pioneers of Baath 
ideology started with, at the time of the emergence 
of the Baath movement. 

At the outset, we notice that there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the Baath theory of 
nationalism and the conventional concept of na¬ 
tionalism. 

According to some nationalist thinkers, modern 
European thinkers in the main, as the social 
values arc constantly changing, the “national con¬ 
cept” should also be understood in the light of 
constant and incessant change. According to this 
concept “nationalism” means nothing beyond 
devotion to a certain community or nation in a 
certain period and a devotion to the culture of 
one’s community or people. 

The Arab convention] national concept which 
has been influenced by the European schools of the 
I8ib and 19th centuries, seems disposed to lake 
nationalism as a reaction to “Turkisation” and 
“Westernisation” which challenged the Arab 
identity, it is based on the nation that the Arab 
nation is “one national community” on account 
of its all characteristics and ways of life. This 
oneness necessitates one national authority in¬ 
carnated by national super-structure, represented 
by national institutions. This was, in fact, a 
revolutionising idea, which created an immediate 
and appropriate response to the provocative chal¬ 
lenges from without. 

As a matter of fact, this concept which placed 
much emphasis on the national political system 
^ honoured the time-honoured traditions of the 
nation, owes much to the Westerm thinkers* basic 
principles mainly built upon “nationality” conc^i 
without a definite definition of “nationalism.” 

So the exponents of this concept, particularly 
those who were inspired by the German school, held 
that each nationality has a de^te nature in a 
changing world and the Arab nationality, therefore, 
is something of abstract and absolute character. 
And following their diagnosis of the (Arab disinte¬ 
gration, th^ defined “nationality” as a “collective 
essence” of the nation which, according to them, 
should be incarnated in a national government, 


but be void of any social content. Out of this point 
of departure they hold that although social change 
is incessantly progressive, the social inter relations, 
which are nof accidental but constant, are ramcally 
fixed. The be.st exponents of this line of “nationa¬ 
lity” without “social nationalism” are Costi 
Zuraiq, and AbduJlah al-Alayli who believed that 
“Arabism” contains “abstract content” and, hence, 
their theory of the Arab state was almost abstract. 
The national slate, according to them, is the total 
outcome of ambiguous mystical factors. 

This concept, in truth, is much easier to 
understand as a “slogan” than a plausible “theory”. 
Abdullah al-Alayli had noticed the snag in this 
concept, so he tried to lay down a “constitution 
of Arab nationalism” in which he stressed the 
common interests among the various parts of the 
spacious “Arab world”. Costi Zuraiq in his 
“National Consciousness” placed much emphasis 
on Arab nationalism as a new religion was naught 
but a spiritual movement aiming at regenerating 
the inner forces and abilities of the Arab nation as 
a whole and realising the mental potentialities of 
every Arab citizen. 

This is what may be called the conventional 
national concept which essentially differs from the 
Baath concept of nationalism. What has been 
overlooked by.the conventional concept is quite 
obvious in the Baath ideology in the aggregate. 
The Baath ideology combined at once the moral 
aspect and the historical process. It contains the 
notion that history is both a physical and moral 
compulsion, through a comprehensive course. 

The Baath ideology therefore lays stress on: 

a. The relationship between the citizen and 
the state. 

b. The relationship between man and his 
society. 

In this sense, the Baath ideology is not a pre¬ 
cast theory, but is, in its essence, a historical 
phenomenon which contains all rights and duties 
of the Arab political action. Hence, it adopts a 
revolutionary method of action for attainiitg its 
goals. These goals are derived from and attached 
to the realities of the Arab nation. As a force of 
change, the Baath ideology believes that realities 
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should be put in a jprogressive course to be changed, 
otherwise there will be a kind of lawlessness that 
should be revolutionised by the general will of the 
masses of the nation. The importance of the Baath 
political thought is that it does not cloak its con> 
cept in ambiguous technicalities in order to create 
an extraordinary breadth and depth of grasp. It has 
been challenging the dominant out-dated values in 
the Arab homeland since the emergence of its 
movement in the forties of the present century. 

All political national movements, however, 
prior to the emergence of the Baath, regardless of 
the ideology they represented, were the expression 
of the elite removed from direct participation in 
political struggle. Hence, it was natural that those 
conventional national movement,s. could not recon¬ 
cile themselves with what may by called ''socialist 
ethics’’ for the whole nation, or rather they could 
not build ethics of their own The Baath move¬ 


ment, on the other hand, stressed the ethical asp^ 
all through. This is quite clear in the pioneering 
publications of the movement and it is still the 
substance of the political action of the ABSP. 

Hence, the fundamental principles of the 
ABSP ideology, from the very beginning, held a 
comprehensive image about society and the inter¬ 
relations inside the society itself. These interrela¬ 
tions, according to the ABSP, should be rearranged 
in the light of the hi.storicaJ necessities which are 
entirely a matter of will and reason. On this subs¬ 
tantial fact all the social image of the ABSP is 
built, and by this it revealed the true nature of the 
Arab society and its revolution, while the liberal 
principles of the conventional national movements 
could not approach these problems. By discover¬ 
ing the nature of the realities the ABSP began to rc- 
voIutioni.se the Arab society with a view to building 
a new muTj in a new society 


The Socialist Content of the ABSP Ideology 


The constitution of the Arab .Baath Socialist 
Party (ABSP) published after the first constituent 
congicsss of ihc parly in 1947. stressed that the 
institutions of public benefit, (he natural resources, 
and the means of large-scale production, are the 
property of the nation, which will be directly run 
by the state, while the foreign comparuc.? and con- 
ccssion.s will be abolished Thus, the ABSP, 
had expressed its outright rejection of all 
forms cf exploitation and made this point its 
objective. That was a clear indicjilion of the 
Parly’s intention of nationali.salion of all means of 
production 

This line was tnuintuined by the Parly ever 
since. In 1953, the ABSP appealed to the Arab 
masses to conliiuic their .struggle against the unjust 
attitude of the foreign oil companies. The .slogan 
of oil nattonalisation was then raised aloft by the 
masses which called for the down fall of the govern¬ 
ments svib’-crviciit to the imperialist monopolies. 
The Parly in ils clandestine paper “Al-Ishliaki” 
(The Socialisl) exposed in lv>53 and 1954 the sub¬ 
versive plans of the monopoly cil companies in 
Iraq and their ccnur.ued plunder and exploitation 
of the people’s rights. 

The imperialist-zionist aggression against 
Fgypl in I9.5h was an ocea.sion on w-hich the Party 
perlcamcd a pron.intnt role in leading protest 
<Jcn:onstratioriS, supporting the Suez. Canal nationa¬ 
lisation and raising the slogan of lusing oil as a 
weapon in the battle. 

Following the July 14 Revolution of 1958, the 


ABSP continued ils struggle against the monopoly 
oil companies which had started conspiring against 
the revolution and its aims. The Parly pointed 
out in a pamphlet distributed among the masses 
in I960 the vicious plots carried out by the imperia¬ 
list quarters and monopoly eompanie.v and called 
for the nationalisation of all territories not exploit¬ 
ed by the oil companies and the e.slablishment of a 
national oil conipany which wou'd cfTect direct 
exploitation of Iraq’s oil resources in the national¬ 
ised territories. 

The Party stressed in its statement that the 
production of crude oil in Iraq occupied a special 
position in the country’.s economy since it supplied 
the government with about 25 per cent of the total 
national income The importance of oil would be 
further explained by the fact that the special part 
of oil revenue going to the ordinary general budget 
accounted for about 50 per cent of the total state 
icveruc; and that the planning and development 
projects were entirely financed by the oil revenue. 
Thcrcl’me, the exploitation of crude oii in Iraq by 
the monopoly oil companies was of great impor¬ 
tance to the country’s economy, representing a 
fundamental part of its economic policy. 

The Party reiterated in its 8th National Con¬ 
gress in 1965, that the achievements of radical, 
economic development in the Arab homeland and 
the reinforcement of the struggle against imperial 
lism and Zionism were basically connected with 
the issue of oil. 

With the advent of July 17 devolution of 
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1968, accotapjEshed by tjbe ABSP, a new stage began 
in tbe struggle of the Party against the foreign oil 
monopolies. The 7th Regional Congress of the 
Party in Iraq convend a few months after the 
Revolution endorsed the adoption of a resolute oil 
policy which would subject the foreign companies 
to strict control. 

Wc need not go into details about the deve¬ 
lopment that preceded the historical decision of 
nationalising the Iraq Petroleum Company opera¬ 
tions on June 1, 1972, as this was covered by seve¬ 
ral articles published in Iraq Today. What we are 
concered here is the ABSP’s economic policy based 
on the Party’s ideology. Wc have pointed out 
that oil nationalisation was the key to the Party’s 
political and economic strategy; the Party did not 
stop at the liquidation of the imperialist interest, 
but undertook to draw up the blueprint of the 
national and democratic tasks with the aim of 
completing economic indepentlcnce. 

being a socialist party, planning occupied a 
position of special importance in the ABSP’s econo¬ 
mic policy. 'Ihe Party maintained that planning 
was a basic necessity in building the national 
economy and in laying down the solid foundation 
for socialist transformation. This outlook was 
reali.sed in Iraq by the c.stablishment of an advan¬ 
ced planning t>rgan. An overall survey of the 
then existing economic conditions and ihe inherited 
set of problems was conducted with the attempt to 
solving such problems. Development plans were 
introduced in accordance with the present and 
future needs of the country. The Political Report 
of the 8lh Regional Congress of the Party in Iraq 
published in January, 1974, pinpointed the shortco¬ 
mings of the planning sector and pul the scientific 
for them. The question of planning has entered 
now a new important phase in realising a growth in 
view of the immense oil revenues being reaped 
after nationalisation. 

The ABSP does not believe in what siime 
quarters try to show that progress comes only 
through tic.s with imperialism and the pursuit of 
capitalist methods, the Party maintains that the 
struggle between the progressive course and the 
reactionary one must be resolved in the interest of 
socialism and against imperialism. The socialist 
way must be proven right; and this requires, in 
addition to socialist changes, a largescale growth 
in ail walks of life. It requires the development 
of ail modern conveniences and raising the standard 
of living continuously for the masses by following 
flexible and advanced methods to face the challenge. 
Hence, the Party, drew up for Iraq the fc^lowing 
general lines of economic strategy. 

1. Objective study and analysis of the inherit- 
^ economic conditions to discover the gaps, define 
the resources and find out the potential. 


2. _To build strong ^veloped economy that 
would raise continuously the level of incomes and 
at the same time bridge the income gaps existing 
In the social classes and in the various areas and 
districts of the country. 

3. Liberation of the economy from all vesti¬ 
ges of foreign domination 

The above guidelines were translated into the 
following programme. 

1. Bndcuvoui to develop (he forces of pro¬ 
duction and productivity and the utilisation of all 
rcsouces and modern technology in building (he 
national economy 

2. Expansion in human and material invest¬ 
ment to ensure speedy and balanced development 
in economic and cultural 1ictd.s. 

3. Coordination beiwecn investment and 
savings with emphasis i-.ii nation.!! savings to deve¬ 
lop self propensity for growth. 

4. Coordinating the policy of consumption 
with the requirement of growth in order to reali.se 
a surplus in national savings and fruitful invest¬ 
ment in accordance with the objective of develop¬ 
ment; namely, raising the standard of living . 

5. Exapanding the export infra-structure and 
diversifying the export, ensuring higher productivity 
better marketing and a definition of the aims of 
production and imports in the interest of a higher 
standard of living for the masses, a higher per 
capita income and the prov ision of the require¬ 
ments of production for all productive units. 

6. Bolstering the consciousness of (lie masses 
and encouraging them to participate in the growth 
effort and process. 

The Party spared no effort in pulling this 
programme into action. Many significant reforms 
in agriculture, industry, trade and services were 
introduced within the framework of u comprehen¬ 
sive development plan. The 1976-80 IVational 
Development Plan was drawn up to serve socialist 
transformations. The main task awaiting the Party 
and Revolution in Iraq are : 

1. Expansion of the socialist sector in agri¬ 
culture (state farms, collectives and cooperatives) 
to prevail throughout the country and lead agrarian 
sector. 

2. The complete control by the state of 
foreign trade with the public sector lead internal 
trade . 
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3. Conso]f<firtiAg the prominence of the 
public sector in indastry; and the t(i<iP^tvre froth 
state capitalism in this sector to a sociaGst demo¬ 
cracy. 

4. Orienting ‘ public services in compliance 
with the requirements of development and socialist 
transformation. 

The objective of the ABSP in the forthcoming 
phase of development in Iraq is to achieve a big 
leap in production, fixing prices of goods at acce¬ 
ptable levels for the majority, complete coordi¬ 
nation between agriculture and industry, compre¬ 
hensive reappraisal of all economic institutions to 
cope with planning and establish a central authority 
of short, medium and Jong term planning, better 
health services and more housing facilities, and 
high standard of .skilled cadres. 

Being a pan*Arab party, the ABSP aspires to 
achive the aims of Unity, Freedom and Socialism. 


Theotreth»Jly and practically* the Party ntie inlkny 
Arab country seeks to bhild a solid base for the 
nnification of the Arab homeland. Thus, the revo¬ 
lution of the Party in any single Arab country has 
two aspects, one is regional and thei other pati- ' 
Arab. The two aspects are interrelated and dialecti-; 
cally connected; they pour into a single stream ' 
and the Party is the centripetal force of coordina¬ 
tion and direction. 

In the light of the above ideology, the ABSP ’ 
has been relentlessly working towards achieving an 
economic integration among the Arab countries. 
Multijoint economic projects have been realised 
with other Arab countres in addition to trade, 
cultural and technical agreements. 

Iraq, under the leadership oi Arab Baath 
Socialist Party, is becoming the focal point and a 
base of support for the Arab nation. ’Ihe country 
is racing today with time in its march toward* * 
progress and prosperity. 


( Cvntd. from page 23 ) 


(c) The judiciary shall be independent and it 
shall constitute an integral part of the legal system 
of the Republic. 

(d) The Region shall cou.stituie autonomous 
financial unit within the financial structure of the 
Republic. 

(c) The Region shall have a special budget 
within the consolidated budget of the Republic. 

(f) The Kurdish language shall, besides 
Arabic, be the official language of the Region. 

(g) Ihc ivuidish language shall be the 
medium of instruction in the region’s educational 
instiluiions, while Arabic shall be taught as a com¬ 
pulsory subject at all stages of education. 

(h) For (he Arabs in the Region educational 
institutions shall be established in which Arabic 
shall be the medium of instruction, while the Kur¬ 
dish language shall be compulsory subject. 

It i.s worth emphasising that this is for the 
first lime in the history of Iraq’s Kurdish population 
that a Kurdistan Autonomous Region has been 
established by law and the constitution of the 
Republic has been amended to make Ihe law of 
autonomy enforceable. The organs of ad¬ 
ministration ill the Region have been functioning 
smoothly since the collapse in early 1975 of the 
insurgency led by Mollah Mustafa Barazani and 


backed by the CIA (Barazani himself admitted this 
fact which came to light during US Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee investigation). 

Besides etfccling cultural and economic decen¬ 
tralisation. the Law of Autonomy has created con¬ 
ditions in which the Kurdish ma.sses are now able 
to participate fully in the ma.ssive economic trans¬ 
formations that are taking place in the country. 
Besides, as no political or physical barrier stands in 
between this region and the rest of the country, the 
unhindered mobility of the Kurdish masses makes 
it possible for them to share, along with their other 
compatriots in the Republic, in the post-Revolution 
proisperity of the whole .so<;iety. They are also 
benefiting, more than ever before, from the scientific 
and technological advancement of the country A 
cultural revolution of immense dimension is unfold¬ 
ing in Iraq today through the expansion of educa 
tional facilities, scientific and technological develop¬ 
ment and socialist transformation of industry and 
agriculture. And the Kurdish masses, along with the 
rest of the populace, are radically changing their 
own conditions, both material, along with the 
march of that Revolution. 

The July 17 Revolution, has, within a decade, 
brought Iraq to the threshold of modem civilisation 
and the Kurdis masecs today find themselves in the 
mainstream of that civilisation side by side with 
their Arab brethren. Other minority groups arc 
also contributing to and participating in the march 
of the Revolution toward.^ its cherished goals of 
Unity, Freedom and Socialism. 
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Is^uaikcw of New Acts and 
Decrees in Qie United Arab Emirates 




, H.H. President Sheikh Zayed Bin Sultan Al 
•Nahyan has appi^ved by a Federal Act, the Federal 
Budget for 1978 amounting to 10^00 million 
dirhams. The President also approved, through 
two other Acts, the 1978 budgets of the Federal 
National Council and the UAE University amount¬ 
ing to 13,800,000 dirhams and 230 million dirhams. 
riespcctively.^To enable the country make rapid strides 
in its development plans in commercial and industrial 
helds, the I^esidcnt issued instructions for relaxing 
the norms for credit facilities to the citizens. 
He wanted that measures for ihe overall imjiftove- 
ment of the nation’s . ccononiy should be given 
effect to without further delay. He was keen to 
see that the prices of food stuff's do not escalate. 
He therefore, entrusted the Minister of Labour and 
S^al Affairs with the task of promoting coopera¬ 
tive societies at the national level to maintain food 
stuff prices or if possible to reduce them for the 
benefit of the citizens. 

Act to Control Issue of Trade Licence ; 

H.H. President Sheikh Zayed Bin Sultan Al 
Nahyan in his capacity as the Ruler of Abu Dhabi 
issued Act No. 4 of 1978 amending some of the 
regulations of the Trade Licence Act No. 9 of 1969. 
In terms of the new Act, the issue of trade licence 
will be limited to an individual and will be valid 
only for the piu-pose for which it is issued. The 
licence can neither be assigned to or disposed of to 
others by the iicencee. Any agreement contrary to 
this directive will be treated as null and void. 


Violation of this directive is also punishable by a 
fine of not less than .50 thousand dirhams but not 
exceeding 200 thousand dirhams. The Act also 
imposes imprisonment of three to six months for 
the offence. Those found guilty of violating Article 
4 on Para I of Article 6 are liable to be punished 
by fine or imprisonment or both according to the 
discretion of the Court. The Act also stipulates 
fine ranging from lOtX) to 5000 dirhams and im¬ 
prisonment ranging from 7 days to a maximum of 
.3 months for other violations of the regulations of 
the Act. In term.s of the Act, the trade licence 
holders are to comply with the requirements of the 
Act within one year from the day of its enforce¬ 
ment. 

Transfer of Ownership of Top Hotels 

By a ruler's decree, H.H. Sheikh Zayed Bin 
Sultan Al Nahyan transferred the ownership of 
Abu Dhabi Hilton, Al Ain , Hilton and Ramada 
Hotel to the Abu Dhabi National Hotels Company. 
The ruler also issued Act No. 5 of 1978 for amend¬ 
ment of the Rules of Act No. 3 of 1975 regarding 
the re-establishmcnt of Abu Dhabi National Hotels 
Company. By the Royal Decree of No. 7 of 1978. 
the total cost of these three hotels have been as¬ 
sessed as one hundred million dirhams. The Abu 
Dhabi National Hotels Compan> .shall pay this 
amount through (1; 350,000 ordinary shares of 
JOO dirhams each to be allotted to the Abu Dhabi 
Government and (ii) a Joan of 65,000,000, dirhams 
from the Government to be repaid at 6 per cent 
interest within J 5 years. The decree is effective 
retrospectively from January I, 1978. 


f Contd. from page 30 ) 


This adherence to convictions, far from fettering 
my creative imagination and restricting my fantasy, 
gives them scope and freedom of self-expression so 
welcome to any creative artist”. 

“Art is a struggle either in favour or against, 
there is no, nor can there be any, indifferent art,” 
•aid the great Russian writer Gorky, and this 
thought, to my view, is important today, too. Any 
modm creative artist objectively serves this or that 


cause. Commitment is a position and it can be 
found in the regionalist, beatnik and abstractionist. 

1 had to quote formulas. But a formula, 
even the most apt, ] think, never explains the 
subject in full. Literature and art are not mathe¬ 
matics and physics. And if anyone wishes to 
undmstand the method of socialist realism, the 
optimum way is by reading Soviet literature, its best 
mcamples. 
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SCIENCE AND NAtURE 


Geothermal Power ...... . « 

At great depths inside the earth, high temperature 
rock known as plasma are sometimes found below 
water strata. When this molten rock layer wcura 
nearer the earth’s surface as a result of voloamc 
activity geothermal power is created. A porous 
and permeable'layer above magma contains a souw 
of water which is heated above the boiling point by 
molten mass below. A layer of impermeable rock 
hold.s the heated water below it under such great 
nressure, that it remains liquid even at temperature 
above the normal boiling point ot water. When 
deep well drilling pierces this covering layer of 
rock, the water flashes into superheated steam surg¬ 
ing up the well where it can be harnessed into 
power through a pipe-line feeding high speed tur¬ 
bine generators. 

Hot water springs which are found in almost 
every part of our country points out towards the 
availability of geothermal power. 1 he superheated 
water comes out in the form ol stream through 
minute cracks and heats the cold water in lakes 
and ponds. These then become hot water springs. . 
Hot water springs are found in Assam, Bihar, 
Haryana, Gujarat, Ladakh, Himachal Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. 

Geological Survey of India has carried out 
detailed studies to assess the geothermal resources 
of 31 hoi spring areas in north west Himalayas 
and Haryana. The geologists have estimated the 
total useable stored heat as to he 1145 KW for a 30 
vear period of utilisation. The stored heat potential 
in Sohna valley alone is 53U MW for a 30 year 
Dcriod. However this source is of intermediate 
lempciature (‘^0° C to 150 C) type and could be 
util sed only for non-elcctrical purposes, like space 
heating, process heating etc. 

Engineers have succes.sfully commissioned an 
expel irnental I Kva generator running on geothermal 
power in Puga Chumatang area of Ladakh. This is 
the first production of electricity fiom a hot water 
spring in India. Eleven wells yielding 100 tonnes of 
steam and water at a temperature of 1 0 degrees C 
and devciopn g a maximum pressure of 4.5 Kgs/sq. 
cm. have been drilled at Puga. 

The presence of sodium and potassium 
compounds, ami in sonic cases lithium,. fluorine, 
boron and arstiiic compounds make the ci^luents 
from a gcolhcrim.l plants environmental polluiants. 
They cannot be tii.sth8rgtd into existing water 
sources directly. It is however possible to make 
recovery of the ndncral constituents of the 
effluent. If the recovery is econbmicaHy 
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effected, the revenues from geothermal plants 
•win be increased «and presumably may pay 
for most of the work of recovery. Regional 
Research Laborato’y, Jammu, has developed procestl> 
es for recovery of borax, potash. and sodium sul¬ 
phate. The scientists working there have develop¬ 
ed a simple process for obtaining boric acid from 
borax. 

According to Dr. Harinarayan, Director. Nation^ 
ai Geophysical Research Institute, Hyderabad, geo¬ 
thermal energy should be pul to the max^um use 
as it is cheap and can be produced between oni^ 
thirij^nd half the cost of energy obtained from 
conventional fuels. It is in this context that out 
country should vigorously search for geothermal 
power .sources. There are excellent possibilities of 
developing geothermal power stations in Western 
Ghats and Gujarat as in Ladakh. With an estimat¬ 
ed power demand of 40,000 MW by 1980 there is 
urgent need to step up power production from all 
known and available sources. A rapid and size¬ 
able increase in the exnloration and exploitation of 
geothermal energy in India is urgently necessary. 

Advancement In Eye Surgery 

Prof. Svyatoslav Fyodorov, Director of the 
Moscow Scientific Research Laboratory of Experi¬ 
mental and Clinical Problems of Eye Surgery 
recently paid a visit to India. He led a five-man 
team of eyc-speciulisls utide^ an exchange pro¬ 
gramme of ophthalmic delegations between India 
and the USSR and conducted about 30 operations 
at Hyderabad in the third week of March. 

Prof. Fyodorov uses a sophisticated mycros- 
cope for eye operations. While improving the 
efficiency of the surgeon, it brings down at the 
same lime the recouping period of patients to five 
days. 

For patients of cataract disease, whose natural 
eye lenses become opaque and are removed 
ihiough operation, Prof. Fyodorov has developed 
the Sputnik lens which is inserted into the patient s 
eye in place of the natural lens. The patients do 
not require any spectacles The Sputnik lens weighs 
less than a milligianime and is made of, pure per- 
pex—an organic glass. The surgeon’s laboratory 
produces about 4000 such lenses evey year, which 
are used in Warsaw Pact countries, Spain and the 
United States. 

The eye surgeon considers it useless to treat 
glaucoma with eye drops which only suppress 
the. symptoms of the disease. In glaucoma the 
blood supply to the interior part of the eye is re- 
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Tbe eye can be maiiie normal ^ restoring 
the li)lob4 supply completely with the help of surgery. 

He belihves that the need to wear spectacles 
can be cured as any other chronic disease; eye 
sights can be restored through surgery. According 
to Urn surgery is the only cure fgr all chronic 
diseases. He has so far conducted nearly 500 
corrective operations for myopia. The operation 
involves an adjustment of the cornea which rectifies 
vision. Therefore, the ideal age for such operations 
is between 20 and 40 years when the cornea of the 
eye is not too rigid. 

Control of Virus Diseases 

Dr. Bicbard Whitley and Dr. Charles Alford of 
Alabama University in Birmingham have reported 
that they have been able to control the proliferation 
of Herpes Encephalitis virus and even destroy them 
not by means of vaccination but by the use of a 
chemical Adcnnine Arbinocidc—Ara-A in short. The 
initial success claimed by these two scientists is 
under scrutiny of specialists. 

Viruses which proliferate inside the living organic 
cells, are to be destroyed within those cells, so long 
it was not possible to kill them without causing harm 
to cells. Whitley and Alford have succeded in killing 
the Herpes Encephalitis virus leaving the cell 
unharmed. ^ 

There are two main types of viruses. One type 
contains Dioxy RhiboneucJeic Acid or D.N.A. and 
the other contains Rhiboneucleic Acid or R.N.A- 
Herpes Virus comes under D.N.A. Again there are 
various types of Herpes Virus. Fever blisters, colds, 
coughs and other diseases of lungs, Hepatitis etc 
are ail viral,diseases. Herpes Zoster, a virulent type 
of Herpes virus is the cause of chicken pox in 
children. According to some researchers Herpes 
Virus is at the root of cancer also. 

Therefore the success achieved by Drs. whitley 
and Alford is expected to have far-reaching 
effects in the cure of diseases. 

International Cooperation in Space Research 

In the history of space exploration March 2, 
1978, will always be remembered as the day when 
for the first time an international cfew comprising 
representatives of two fraternal countries—the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia made a flight on 
board a spaceship. The programme of the explora¬ 
tion and peaceful utilisation of outer space which 
nine socialist countries-Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
G.p.R., Cuba, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia—are systemati¬ 
cally working on has entered a new phase with this 
event. These countries had their first meeting in 
Moscow in, 1965, when they arrived at concrete de¬ 
cisions towards joint work, which may be regarded 


as startipg point of cooperation in space explo¬ 
ration. It was agreed there that the countries pre¬ 
sent would work together in studying the physi¬ 
cal properties of space, space meteorology, space 
biology and medicine as well as space com¬ 
munications. 

There have been 17 satellites in the Interkosmos 
series, six Vertikal geophysical rockets and dozens 
of meteorological rockets launched under the 
Interkosmos space exploration programme. 
Research instruments developed by the scientists and 
the specialists under the Interkosmos programme 
have been on board the meteor. Prognoz and 
Kosmos, specialised unmanned stations and on 
board the Soy uz manned spaceships. 

The investigations of the processes taking 
place in the Sun and the research into Sun-Earth 
links done by the Interkosmos solar satellites and 
by the Vertikal research rockets have provided 
valuable information about the Sun’s shortwave 
emission and the polarization of X-ray radiation 
during solars flares. 

The socialist country scientists are now work¬ 
ing with new space vehicles—automatic multipur¬ 
pose orbital stations (AMPOS) and improved 
research rockets. 

An important new advance was the inier- 
govemmenl agreement on cooperation in the ex¬ 
ploration and peaceful utilization of outer space 
signed in Moscow in July 1976, by representatives 
from Bulgaria, Hungary, the G.D.R,. Cuba, 
Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 
The USSR then proposed that the citizens of the 
participating countries should take part in manned 
flights on board Soviet spaceships and orbital 
stations. 

The first group of prospective cosmonauts 
fronoF Czechoslovakia, Poland and the G.D.R, was 
enrolled in the cosmonauts’ unit and at the end of 
1976 began receiving instruction at the Yuri 
Gagarin Cosmonauts Training Centre. 

Six international space crews composed of 
people from the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the G.D.R, learned the theoretical and 
practical angles of piloting space vehieJes at classes 
and laboratories in Zvy’ozdny township, on mock-ups 
and spaceship simulators, while flying planes and 
exercising at sports grounds under the guidance of 
experienced instructors and coaches. Two crews 
were simultaneously trained for each specific inter¬ 
national flight, each with a Soviet pilot as CO and 
a Cosmonaut-Researcher from either Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Poland or the G.D.R. 

Two Soviet-Czechoslovak teams—Alexei 
Gubarev-Vladimir Ramek and Nikolai Rukavish- 
nikov-Oldrich Pelcak-were chosen for the first 
intcrnationl flight in the Interkosmos series. After 
their traditional send-off at Zvyozdny township, the 
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cosmonauts went., , to Baitconur Cosmodrome for the 
final stage of preparations. 

The first international Interkosmos begins a 
a series of manned flights on board Soviet Space* 
ships and orbital stations by cosmonauts from the 
socialist countries who will do experiments prepa¬ 
red by the reasearch institutes and industrial enter¬ 
prises of the cooperating countries. This year it is 
planned to send up international. crews with 
representatives of Poland and the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic- The selection of prospective cos¬ 
monauts from Bulgaria, Hungary, Cuba, Mongolia 
and Rumania is now in its final stage. They will 
soon begin theoretical and practical training at 
Zvyozdny township for their future flights. 

Proton Scalpels 

A special medical proton accelerator is being 
designed by the Soviet scientists for the All-Union 
Oncological Centre. Protons release almost all their 
energy towards the end of their path. Once a tumour 
is accurately located and place and duration of 
radiation precisely calculated by means of electronic 
computers, treatment can be applied exactly at the 
target with minimal dose of radiation. 

This technique can help in treatment of 
. tumours without aflcctiog the surrounding healthy 
tissue and with smaller doses of radiation. It also 
lends a scope of creating a special isotope bank. The 
use of acceleration will also make the methods of 
preventing malignant tymours more effective. 

Rose Coloured Wool : 

The Gagarin State Breeding Farm in Surkhan 
Darya Region of the U.S.S.R. have raised a flock of 
3,000 rose coloured sheep. The silky shiny, unusually 
coloured fleece is the result of many years of labour 
undertaken by the Soviet scientists. They have also 
obtained other colours - bronze, pearl, amber and 
platinum. One of the latest varieties is the while 
Karakul, which has been bred for the first time. 


AMCOiC I« Not So PuiMBW 

The human organism is alxitady Ico^nfm to 
contain a laig^ number of cheoii^ eleinenta.. 
Recently scientists have established th.at arsenic also, 
is one of those elements. If has been found in the 
bones, the kidneys, the liver and the bipod. Tbt . 
amount of arsenic in a normal human organism it 
estimated to be nearly one-ten millionth of the per¬ 
son’s bodyweight. 

Marine organisms, however, contain much 
more arsenic than terrestrial ones and people who 
eat lobsters, for example, take in 3—4 timet move 
arsenic than is normal, without any adverse effect. 

Moreover, arsenic is sometimes prescribed at 
a tonic in the correct dosage, of course. Actually 
^ pure arsenic is not toxic, only its compounds are 
poisonous. 

Adaptability Accelerators 

Human body has the ability to adapt itself to 
unusual conditions. But it takes its own time to 
do so. However modem scientific age requires that 
man should adapt very quickly to the extreme 
and extraordinary environments, for instance, space 
crews in orbital flights, fishermen and treasure-hun¬ 
ters under deep sea, explorers in polar regions and 
the like. 

Soviet scientists are therefore experimenting 
on ‘’adaptogenes" or substances which speed up hur 
roan adaptation. They derived one such drug from 
eleutherococcus, a shrub which grows profusely in 
the taiga and have tried it on space crews, miners in 
Arctic Vorkuta and Atlantic fishermen. It has been 
found to normalise the body under any strain. It can 
be taken at any time of the year. So far 500 tons 
of eleutherococcus extract have been produced, 
sufficient for ten million people. The production 
can be raised up to 2,000 tons a year. 

Another new drug is ronlarin, prepared from 
deer antlers. A tranquiliser, named saitarin, made 
from the horns of the saiga, is also under prepara¬ 
tion. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

"The Conktuporury” standi for ; 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism^ 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
_ _5. World Peace. 
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SPORTLIGHT 


AMAR GHOSH 


bdta Internatioiial Sports 

India’s recent disgraceful! debacle in the World 
Cup Hockey Tournament in Buenos Aires, when 
for the first time they failed to reaeh the setni-linal 
stage, has succeeded in nearly effacing its name from 
the international sports map. The rout started with 
Montreal Olympics and since then much has been 
ffl id and discussed as to what ails fndian sports and 
how to remedy it. The various national sports 
federations have been criticised for faulty selection 
of players, the ofiieials have been charged with in¬ 
efficiency and the players have been blamed for lack 
of concentration and team spirit. Discussions arc 
held, reports arc called for (for instance, Indian 
Hockey Federation has asked for a report from the 
manager in charge of the World Cup trip to Buenos 
Aires) but nothing concrete metcrialises. There is 
to sustained scientific effort to raise the standard. 

What have eaten into the vitals of Indian sports, 
and which have often been repealed, are group- 
ism, regionalism and parochialism leading to indis- 
plinc, selfishness and lack of team spirit. There are 
also too much officiousness, multiplicity of authori¬ 
ties, and inadequate coaching and training. Moreover 
economic poverty is a big hurdle. There are not 
enough resources to provide for sufficient number 
of playfields and gymnasiums, implements, equip¬ 
ments and modern ameniiie.s. adequate nutritious 
diets to growing sportsmen and athletes. 

The Central Government have now awakened 
to the need of the hour. It has stepped in to take an 
active part in selection of players for international 
meets and control of sports organisations. 

The Government has decided that the selec¬ 
tion of players and athletes for Indian teams talcing 
part in international sports events would be finalised 
at Delhi. Each selected team would have to be 
formally approved by the Ministry for Education, 
Social Welfare and Culture which looks after sports 
also. This decision has been taken to prevent criti¬ 
cism about biased and faulty selection of players. 
Hitherto the selection has been done at the head¬ 
quarters of various national sports federations and 
boards and their faulty selection has led to deteriora¬ 
ting performances in international tournaments. A 
report has since been issued, contradicting it and 
atating that the Government has no such intention 
to interfere in the selection of players. 

A final coaching camp for the selected teams 


is proposed to be organised in Delhi to enable the 
Ministry to keep a close watch on the progress of 
the players as well as to curb various activities 
which lead to create controversies. 

The Ministry have also decided to enforce 
strictly the policy that in future each organisation 
wanting to send out a team or invite a foreign team 
would have to seek the concurrence of the govern¬ 
ment. This will pul a check to over-ambitious or 
highly expensive programmes. 

The Union Minister of education is olso re¬ 
ported to have stated that the “strength of the AH 
India Council of Spurts will be reduced from 5t) to 
21.’’ The Council in its present form is unwieldy 
and each of its meeting costs Rs. 50,000. The 
reconstituted Council w'lih le.ss than half (he 
strength will be more orderly and less expensive. 

This con.sidcralion from the economic angle 
has also led the Union Minister of Pdiicalion lo 
announce the government's decision not lo hold the 
1982 Asian Games in India. When the decision to 
host the 1982 games was taken the estimated cost 
was Rs. 10 crorcs but it has subsequently been 
found that the cost would be Rs. 80 crores A com¬ 
mittee set up by the Minister has gone into details 
and has found that the cost cannot by any means 
be brought below Rs. 40 crores In addition an¬ 
other Rs. 10 crores would be needed for permanent 
structures. The linion Minister of Education feds 
that a poor country which has not been able to 
have buildings for all its schools should not spend 
Rs. 50 crores for having the satisfaction of hosting 
the game. The Central Government is huw'ever 
willing to reconsider its decision provided more 
realistic estimates are prepared and the proposed 
expenditure much whittled dowm. While the govern¬ 
ment is all for encouraging sports, it could not but 
think of how adequate funds arc t<» be provided. 

The government is in lor a new sports policy 
that would encourage rural and indigenous sports 
rather than lay stress on participation in inter¬ 
national competitions. The new policy includes 
the development of a cadre of talent scouts to spot 
talent in both rural and urban areas. It believes in 
the oft-repeated cliche ‘catch ’em young*. The 
sport has to be developed at the grass-root level. 
The beginning is to be made in schools and colleges 
A national sports plan in under the active considera¬ 
tion of the government. It provides for opening a 
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chain of sports hostels. The plan will take care of the 
sports development in the country not only at the 
University level but at the primary school level. 
The talent spotted by the scouts will be housed in 
the sports hostels for extensive training in sports 
along with normal academic pursuit. Hostels of 
this sort will come up in due course at district and 
regional levels The fiscal burden of the national 
sports plan will have to be equally shouldered by 
the centic and the states. 

Wc shall eagerly wait for the national sports 
plan to take its proper shape and right course. 

It will not be out of place here to have a 
glimpse of how a sports school in Russia developed. 

A children’s sport school was set up in 
Moscow during the grim years of World War If. 
The school lacked sports equipments and children 
made many things themselves. But they did not 
lack the desire to become strong, skilful and 
courageous. 

To-day a new building with spacious halls 
equipped with all the necessary teaching facilities, 
doctors’ consulting rooms, showers, a canteen with 
fjcc meals has sprung up near the old building of 
the school. 

Twenty experienced coaches train 1700 chil¬ 
dren in 68 groups. Recently two more groups of 
skiers and .soccer players have been set up in addi¬ 
tion to the basic basketball one. The children go 
in sports for three years and have to pass an exami¬ 
nation to get a badge and a certificate of a pupil of 
the Olympic Reseive School. 

A real sports life begins for 12-13-year-oId 
children. The studies in school arc combined with 
3 hour training, six days a week, at the sport.s 
school. 

Olympic Movement and Government 
Interfi rence 

In a manifesto issued in March last, the 
Olympic Movement afiirined its solidarity and in- 
dcpctidcncc ln>m government interference. It was 
biicsst d that the government action in sports should 
kc confined to the very necessary work of develop¬ 


ing the educations! and social aspects of sport 
wi^in national boundaries. 

The manifesto was drawn up by the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee’s tripartite commis¬ 
sion made up of representatives of the iOC itself, 
the international federations for the various sports 
and the national Ol) mpic committee. The mani¬ 
festo attacked the present evils threatening sport— 
exaggerated nationalism, discrimination of all kinds 
and manipulation and exploitation of athletes. 

The Olympic Movement’s tripartite com¬ 
mittee, composed of the representatives of the 
International Olympic committees asked for the 
creation of a world sports council. 

The major point of the manifesto was a 
general propo.sal for permanent contacts between 
the IOC and the governments. IOC favoured a 
close working relationship with the government. 

Colour Bar in Sports 

The International Lawn Tennis Federation 
(ILTF) had sent a fact finding mission to South 
Africa to probe into the effect of apartheid on 
sports. On the basis of the mission’s findings, the 
IL'IF decided to exclude South Africa from the 
next year's Davis Cup and Women’s Federation Cup 
Tournaments. South Africa has been asked to 
withdraw from the competitions and to get up a 
non-racial body to govern the sport. 

At present there are three bodies governing 
the games in South Africa the black and coloured 
South Arican Lawn Tennis Union (SALTU) and 
the South African National Tennis Union (SANTU) 
and the whife-run South African Tenni.s Union 
(SATU). A statement issued by the ILTF have 
said that South Africa should not enter either the 
Uavi.s Cup or the Federation Cup competition until 
the three tennis federations there merged its black, 
coloured and white bodies into one new non-racial 
federation. The three existing bodies have been 
allowed time until February I, next year to form 
the new organisation. 

The closing date for next year's Davis Cup 
competition is June 14. The closing dale for the 
Federation Cup is May 27. 


We must t ke up a comprehensive scheme for gradually socialising our 
entire agricuhure and industrial system in the spheres of both production 
and appropiiation- —Netaji 
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BOOK REVIEW 


TATYANA SEDINA SHAHA 

The Cementing Force Between India and Russia 

by 

Shri Jogendra Saxena 

{Published by Tatyana Sedina Shaha Charitable 
Trust, Dehra Dun, U.P.) 


Price Ra. 30 {Hardcover); Rs. 28 (Paperback) 


Mrs- Tatyana Ivanovna Sedina Shaha was a 
noble lady richly endowed with qualities of head 
and heart. She trod on diversified fields and every¬ 
where she left a shining mark. Her personality had 
more than one facet. Her romantic bent of mind 
made her compose poems and dratnas, fall in love 
with a foreigner—an Indian at that- and leave for 
good Russia the land of her birth with her husband. 
The philosopher in her attracted her towards Shri 
Aurobindo’s teachings and Mother of Pondicherry’s 
benign influence. Whereas her sense of practical 
materialism led her to be a chemical technologist, 
a scientific writer, an educationist and an unofficial 
ambassador of Russia to India. 

Mrs. Sedina Shaha was a lady of untirmg zeal. 
She led a very active life devoted to her mission of 
strengthening social and cultural bond between 
India and Russia. She herself taught the Russian 
language to the Indians and was instrumental in 
the opening of schools for teaching the language at 
Calcutta, Delhi and Pondicherry. For the Indians 
she wrote articles in the Russian language and com¬ 
piled 5 concised Engineering Guide Books taking 
the material from voluminous Russian Texts. For 
the Russians she translated a number of short stories 
of well-known Indian writers. She helped her 
husband Dr. A.K. Shaha to organise in 19.38 the 
First National Planning Committee under 
Indian Congress, when the couple came in close 
contact with Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, the 
then President of the Indian National Congress. 
Being a skilled horse rider she imparted training to 
Subhash Chandra Bose's Rani Jhansi Regiment in 
horse riding. Along with her husband she took 


active part in establishment of the Bhilai Project 
and Nyeveli Thermal Project under Indo-Soviet 
Cooperation. 

She came in contact with many notable per¬ 
sonalities in India such as Rajendra Prasad, 
Jawaharial Nehru, Subhash Chandra Bose, Indira 
Gandhi, V.V. Giri and Mother of Pondicherry. Her 
sweet charm endeared her to all whom she met. 
The Mother wa.s so much impressed by her, that 
she would grant her an audience whenever she’ visi¬ 
ted the Ashram. 

The biography of such a person should be not 
only educative but interesting and inspiring also. 
We do not think that the present book is a specimen 
of such a biography. We feci Hint Shri Jogendra 
Saxena has failed to do proper justice to the sub¬ 
ject. 

Perhaps the author considered it wise not to 
try to paint a golden lily but left Mrs. Sedina 
Shaha to speak about herself through her own 
writing.s. In the process of doing so Shri Saxena 
has turned the book into a compibition of Mrs. 
Tatyana Sedina Shaba's writings and not a bio¬ 
graphy. The book, comprises 185 pages nearly lOf) 
of which contain nothing but Mrs. Sediana Shaha’s 
writings. The numerous pictures appended are, 
however, an asset to the book. 

The book does not appear to be well-planned 
regarding presentation of .subject matter and 
general get-up. There are lengthy quotation inside 
that text which arc more repetitions of the writ¬ 
ings included in the appendix. The pages arc 
strewn with not a few misprints. 

The most objeciionabic feature is that Shri 
Saxena has utili.sed the book as a medium of 
advertisement of one of his own books by repro¬ 
ducing more than a dozen of its stanzas at the end 
of some chapters of the present book as “fillers”. 
These stanzas have no ralevancc to the stibjeei 
matter. Moreover if such “fillers” were at all 
needed, the quotations from world-renowned 
writers should have been taken, as i.s the normal 
procedure in such cases. The author'.s self-aggran¬ 
dizement has exceeded limits of decency and 
propriety. 

It, however, goes to the credit of Shri Saxena 
that he has made a laborious attempt to collect 
various facts about Mrs. Sedina Shaha in the form 
of a book for the benefit of Indian public. 

-A. G. 
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NOVEL 


Dawn at Night 

Pandit Devndiarys 

XXIll 

(The Mcret of n womaa’a heart) 


“Tell me if you had met Ajoy in private be¬ 
fore that night of storm.”—I asked Purnima, as 
I found it difficult to understand the reasons be¬ 
hind her momentous decision, it is true, as poets 
say, love is blind, and that love which has obstacles 
to overcome gets momentum. Still, it is necessary 
that the lover and the beloved should come together 
in situations which encourage that feeling akin to 
a sort of madness impelling man and woman to 
violate rules of decorum or conventions of every¬ 
day social life. 

“Yes, I met him in his quarters at hostel, 
twice before the stormy night. But the first time 
my cousins and younger brother accompanied 

me. 

“Did you go to the hostel at day time ?” 

“Yes, the hostel being closed for the summer 
vacation, the boys as also the two cooks had ail 
left. He was all alone, except for Ramcharan the 
hostel servant and a few masons and ordinary 
labourers. They were engaged in constructing a 
culvert at the entrance of the hostel-gate.” 

“What was the approximate time of your 
two visits?” 

“On the first occasion we went to sec his 
studies at about II o’clock, I think. He had 
drawn sketches illustrating dramatic situations 
from the stories of the Mababharata and the Rama- 
yana. Grand-mother, herself, was with us on that 
day.” 

“Were you not afraid of displeasing Ajit 
Kumar ? I mean you individually.” 

“I was. But the temptation of meeting him 
at his quarters and of seeing the details of his every¬ 
day life was loo strong for me. Moreover, by this 
time, Ajit's hostility had practically come to an 
end. Grand-mother herself was with us.” 

“Did you khow how Ajit changed ?” 

“He had himself gone to Tildanga and made 
a present of his beautiful drawing—which he styled 
■•PalBtaka Usha’ (Fugitive Dawn) to Ajit. I came 
to know about it from Ajit h'mseif.” 


“What did he say about Ajoy’a visit t» 
him 7” 

"He did not say much. But I could see he 
was pleased, because of the strong resemblance of 
the Sun-god to his own figure. Moreover, it*f 
really a good work -I think it is a masterpiece. 
You can see for yourself. I here it is—” she point¬ 
ed to an oil-painting hanging on the southern 
wall of her drawing-room. She forgot that I had 
seen it several limes before. 

“Did you know by this time that attempts 
had been made on Ajoy's life by the aeentsof 
Ajit Kumar ? ’ 

“No, I didn’t know. Nobody told me about 
It, And he would be the last person to talk to me 
against Ajit whom I had openly acknowledged in 
his presence as my future—". 

“I see, but don’t you think that an attempt 
at murder was a serious affair ? Is it natural that 
a man should keep mum over such a serious 
danger ? You were after all known to him, and 
he might have wished to have your sympathy.” 

“That is true, but how was it possible for 
him to bring the charge against a person with 
whom our family was so intimately associated? 
Nobody would believe him. And there was not 
the slightest evidence that could be produced 
against Ajit.” 

“You mean, a charge without evidence would 
have been construed as an idle story. Already 
rumours had been spread involving Ajoy in suppos¬ 
ed relations with women of the public place. And 
people would now conclude that he was not only 
given to toddy but also to hashish." 

“Yes, you have summarised the situation 
exactly” • 

She paused for a few seconds, and then added^ 
“i have forgotten to tell you that soon after the 
meeting between the two at Tildanga, Ajit left for 
Calcutta for a week or so in connection with the 
ensuing elections to the Legislative Assembly.” 
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‘•‘So you had little or no aj^rehmion of 
iioublei froin the Tild^anga lord. But was Ajoy 
laepat^ for your visits? Was he not anxious 
when you visited bis quarters ? In several letters 
be wrote. .1 found hina anxious to avoid complica¬ 
tions of iheeting you in private.” 

“Yes, the first impression that I had of him 
when I entered his quarters was that of complete 
surprise and frank dismay. I was ahead of the 

f tarty and knocked at the door of his apartment, 
t whs closed. He had of course invited my brother 
who was then a lad of fourteen to come and sec 
his studio. But before he opened his door, he had 
never expected that either my grand-mother or 
myself would ever care to come to see his studio. 
He always tried to avoid us -1 mean women.” 

“How long did you stay at his studio on the 
fust day ?” 

“>Ve stayed for a few minutes, I believe. 
We were coming from Balukvairab fair at Pirpur. 
fhe road being metalled, grand-mother had accom¬ 
panied us. We went by the family coach.” 

“Would the horses travel as far?” 

“It would have been trying for the horses if 
we had not gone in the morning. When we were 
returning, my younger brother Sajal said : ‘Let us 
visit raastermasha’s studio’. He was then a student 
of the school where he taught. Apart from giving 
lessons in drawing, he taught English and History 
loo in the lower classes.” 

“In the lower classes only ?" 

‘‘He was qualified in actual knowledge lo 
leach the boys of the topmost class; but you know 
the diploma counts with the school inspector and 
'^ith the authorities as well. They would not 
allow him lo teach boys of the higher classes.” 

“it is my opinion, he is much better placed 
than a graduate teacher,” I said purposely. 

She blushed a little, and then said emphati¬ 
cally, 

“Yes, definitely.” 

“Did you go through his manuscripts; ‘The 
New Republic,’ and 'The Dehypnotised World’?” 

"Yes I had occasion to turn over several pages 
of these two manuscripts which were lying on his 
table. Subsequently I tobk them with me to our 
I^ace, and they are still with me.” 

“What do you think of these two manuscripts? 
He had expected me as the reader of a publishing 
firm to recommend his ‘The New. Republic',” 

“What did you do 7 Did you recommend ?” 

“No.” 


“You have done well. He has propounded a 
jiueer theory of division of the whole of humanity 
into two broad classes. Substantially he may hie 
very near the truth; but to suggest that women are 
invariably inferior to men and that they should be 
considered as creepers requiring support of trccs—is, 
r think, too much even for me to swallow.” 

“Why should you not swallow ? Is there no 
real difierence between man and woman ?” 

“May be, indeed. I should agree, there is. 
But it IS a question of opportunities and sooi^ 
milieu. If the environment be changed for woman, 
you will find at lea.st some of them as developed as 
the best of men. You need not go to the Western 
countries for support of my contention. In India 
even now there are ladies who are intellectually 
and morally not less developed than the best, of 
Indian men. Am I not right T' 

I nodded without giving a reply with the aid 
of actual words. It is wise sometimes not to argue 
at all. 

“But," She again continued, “His second 
manuscript ‘The Dehypnotised World’ is worth its 
weight in gold. It ought to have been published. 
But he has not completed it.” 

“That i.s really unfortunate.” I put in. and it 
was a statement on my part in which there was 
no lack of sincerity. The fact is Ajoy had written 
his second book (which like the first is still un¬ 
published) in a much more attractive style. I had 
occasion to examine it at a subsequent date, be¬ 
cause Purnima handed it over to me for editing it 
before publication. It was less speculative and 
more descriptive. All his impressions in regard to 
art, literature and philosophical queries were there 
in the form of imaginary letters addressed to one 
Professor N.K, Sanyal of unknown address. These 
letters are not as rambling as those written to me ; 
rather, there is a surprising gusto, and plenty of 
story interest in illustrating his contentions. 
Specially his views on contempomry Indian and 
Western art are illuminating, almost as charming 
as poet Tagore’s ‘Introduction to ancient Indian 
literature', and as useful as Abanindranath Tagore’s 
commrats. But of course, merit alone does not 
count in the selection of a manuscript by a 
publisher. Commercial prospect of the publication 
is an important consideration. Unless there is an 
assured sale of a thousand copies at least of the 
first edition, the publication of a Ben^^aii book is a 
risky proposition. 

This is the reason why Purnima, being dis¬ 
appointed at the door of each publisher, she visited, 
has at last taken the resolve to publish it at her 
own cost. But now she must wait, she hasn’t that 
coounand over purse she used to have when her 
parents were alive. 
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“When didyott^t him agtiit id the Aostelf 

*The next day i visftod him.** . 

“At What time 7* 

"At about 7 in tile moraing.** 

“Did you go inoompany ?" 

“No, ] was alone. I had to overcome a lot 
of hesitation on my part, but the temptation was 
too strong. Ajit had gone to Calcutta, and ^ he 
might return any day. Moreover, all my cousins, 
uncles and aunties being late risers, 1 expected to 
return before they would get up from bed. 

“But your father and grand>mother would 
come to know 7'* X asked again. Purnima’s father 
Mr. Anal Mukherjee being a widower, the problem 
of Purniraa’s mother coming in did not arise. 

“Father and grand>mother~both would be 
in the temple for about an hour about that time. 
Though they had rebuked me for going down the 
steep oank, they did not prohibit my walking along 
the strand leading to the hostel area. In fact, the 
strand adjoins one of our ancestral orchards, and 
the scenery is so lovely that many of our family 
members were in the regular habit of strolling 
along the parks and pathways in the close 
neighbourhood of the hostel building." 

“I see, you thought you would not be detect¬ 
ed, because—“ 

“Because the hostel was closed, as 1 have 
already said, and even the cooks had left. No pry¬ 
ing boys I Except for the servant Ramcharan of 
whom 1 WHS not at all afraid, because he is not 
only short-sighted, but deaf, I had only to face 
two masons and half a dozen labourers. They being 
strangers to our village, 1 had little or no reason to 
be afraid of my being recognised." 

“So you were afraid of being recognised by 
your co-villagers 1" 

“You see, it was not Calcutta. Even in 
Calcutta fur an unmarried woman to enter a bache¬ 
lor s quarters in the presence of on-Iookers is 
hardly feasible, unless she happens to be a sister 
or close relative." 

“Was Ramcharan present 7 Did he notice 
you when you knocked at Ajoy's door again ?*’ 

“I did not knock this time. The room was 
open. The door was half azar. In a state of absent- 
mindedness, he must have gone out in the early mor¬ 
ning and after opening the door with his latch-kcy 
when he returned, he must have forgotten to bolt 
the door. 1 found the key in the lock at the docs’ 
when 1 came. Ramcharan was not there. He had 
taken leave of him for going back to Us native 
village Dbaldanga—about a mile or so B'oim KeyiH* 
Kati 


“Soyotttwo wore «U atope. What mis to 
cming when you eatetred 7** 

“1 hesitated ten times, before I crossed tliif 
doorsill. He was not in hia stmXio, X peeped at hiik 
bed-room but he was not there. X took my seat oh 
a wooden chair and waited for five minutes ; bul 
when I got no response from anybody—! actual^F 
muttered something, 1 don’t remember what I. 
said—probably I had pronounced XtiS name additig 
Babu to it~or X might have simply said ilastcv- 
mashai—are you there 7—but none was thhre 
reply.. 1 was surprised. But 1 thought 
might have gone to the bath-room,—being an eattS^ 
riser, he might be taking his bath. I thou^t X 
should wait for another five minutes." 

“What happened after another five minutes 
passed 7" 

“1 went down a separate staircase which 
connects the first floor to the ground floor. The 
apartment of the hostel superintendent is designed, 
as a separate family unit, and the cook house U 
downstairs. That X knew before, as 1 had come to 
the area with father when the hostel was under 
construction.” 

“What did you find ?" 

“I found him sleeping on a wooden bench. It 
was probably drawn inside the kitchen by him. 
The oven was burning red. An earthen pot full of 
rice, pulses, spices and potatoes but with scanty 
water in the pot was placed upon the oven. He 
was making, as I learnt later on, an experiment in 
cooking.” 

“He wanted to prepare a mess, I infer." 

“Yes, he was a novice in cooking, and if I, 
had not arrived in time, the entire foodstuflf wopld 
have been lost. Already a stench was coming to 
my nostrils. For want of water, at the bottom of 
the boiling pot, rice and pulses were getting clotted 
and burnt. A layer had actually to be discarded. 
But it didn’t matter, because he had given double 
the quantity of rice, poises and spices—of whet he 
could eat alone." 

“What did you do then ? Did you rouse him 
from sleep 7“ 

“No, the first thing that X did was to pour 
sufilcient water into the boiling pot. A clean 
bucket was there—but there was not much water 
left in it. 1 took the bucket and went with it to a 
tube-well nearby and pumped drinking water into 
it.” 

“Supposing somebody—a villager for instance, 
passing the district board road close by—^tiad seen 
you then 7” 

“Nobody but he could see me there. The 
tube-well was surrounded by a compotmd-wall 
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which whs niftldently high to give ihe shelter from 
pryhlg eyes.” 

**And Ofliat dkl you do after tiud ?” 

“1 sized briigals and potatoes, and fried them 
in a pan with heated mustard oil. I had already 
taken down the boiling pot containing tlm mess. 
IJigd hardly fmlshed when he woke up He was 
sur{ff^ed beyond measure*.” 

*»Whet did be say ?” 

^*ile simply rubbed his eyes in amazement. 
He could, as it were, hardly believe his eyes, and 
said after a long pause, when our eyes met, 'I am 
glad that you faiye come.*’ 

“Did be say like that ?” 

“Yes, he did. Had he not said that, J would 
have hardly ventured to do what 1 did afterwards. 
You see, he was frank as a child. So obvious was 
the sign of delight on his face, that it was quite 
natunu for me to conclude that he liked me, he 
admired me-*-he would have loved me were I free 
to return that love.” 

“But he was philosophicaUy against the idea 
of being intimate with any woman. Was he not 
afraid of you ?” 

*‘May be, he was, but you should remember 
Ite was an artist.” 


va^tmu ^nd •the\ hostel-cooks had departed. 
Ramcharrawas a very bad cook and the fellow 
used to ^ve so much either of salt or chillies into 
soup, that he could hardly take the food 
in aumeient quantity to assuage his hunger.” 


She paused and looked at me. 1 pondered I 
knew how on occasions Ajoy used to be humorous 
even M his own cost—he had written to me that he 
was cmliged to look for himself, or rather to tnniro 
futile attempts to kindle fire with fuel that did not 
easily burn but teased the eyes. He would throw 
nee, poises, vegetables, mustard oil, melted butter, 
salt and spices in one pot with an idea that they 
must at some point of time during the day unite. 


.w.An expTOtation, that seldom materialised'— 
much to the disillusionment and growing resentment 
of his gastric companion, possessing an untamable 
and almost ferocious indisposition towards un¬ 
happy discontent I 


Purnima resumed her narration: 

“I had a desire to cook a dish of vegetable 
curiy and another of egg soup; but I had Htde riibe 
at my disposal. I must return by 9 o’clock, I 
thought, otherwise my cousins would be inquirina 
after me. So 1 had to hurry back.” i 

“How did you learn to cook ? Do your cousins' 
also know how to cook ? A rich man’s daughter is 
hardly expected to know the art—isn’t it ?” 


“What do you suggest by that ?" 

“Please.” 

1 laughed, “O, you suggest that an artist 
cannot resist the genuine love of a maiden when she 
sto<^ to conquer.” 

She did not reply, but looked into my eyes, 
'fhere was entreaty in her looks. So 1 did not press 
my question. 

I said to relieve her from her awkward posi- 

lion. 

“Did he take his food in your presence ?” 

“Yes, 1 induced him to do that when I came 
to team that he W 0 S practicalfy 'stmrviagr for days 
together. The hostel had c)osedfor thesummmer 


“My cousins, I tuink, are innocent of all 
training in cooking; but I had learnt it from 
grud-mother, because 1 had from my days of 
childhood a desire to learn the duties of maintam- 
ing a'household. My grand-mother, you sh^d' 
remember, came of respectable but poor parenu 
She learnt cooking early. Even in old age she 
would normally cook her own food.” 

did you return home from Aiov’s 
quarters?*’ ' 

“At about 9.30 a.m., I believe, I was not very 
late. My cousins were still engaged with their 
toilette. Neither father or grand-mother had 
enquired of me. 1 learnt it from Chapala, the 
house-keeper’s daughter—a girl of fourteen. She 
always carried news for me.’’ 

(io be cofuinued^ 


What India needs specially at this moment, is the aggiessive virtues, the 
spirit of soaring idealism, hold creation, fearless resiidance. 

—Aurobindo 
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FILM A R QUEE 

Dhravajyoti Roy-C%owdlniry 


WHEN one writes for a monthly column for month^ 
after months like my columese one is likely to get 
bored to write the same stuff number of times using 
only different metaphors taut with an already over¬ 
used language. But there doesn't seem to be a way 
out, one has to write and that seems to be the only 
rule so far any piece of writing is concerned. So 
here I’m at my worst- -pulling my body and soul 
t^fore an eighteenth century grandfather type¬ 
writer’s keyboard knocking out letters sharp and 
dull and sometime.^ broken with the problem what 
the beck I'm going to write this lime with weather 
getting on my nerves and deadline to submit the 
piece slipping fast and loose 1 

While on the subject of grandfather, I under¬ 
stand Delhites have appereciated the Ray film ; 
ShatranJ ki Khilari and so have others, The hostile 
criticism by a section of the semi-literate Press in 
India couldn’t put the blanket on the film. But, as 
was pointed out in these columns, the linguistic 
point has been overlooked. SKK packed with the 
finest kind of lyrical Urdu has been passed for a 
Hindi language film. One irate cinebulf writes in 
an influential local daily that the film should have 
been given an award as an Urdu film made in India. 

I agree with the writer, and there are more points 
than one to consider it an Urdu film and if certified 
accurately the Urdu speaking people over here would 
have been more glad than the socatled cultural 
exchange of dialogue communication on the im¬ 
provement of Urdu language in India. With fingers 
crossed in every pie in the sky our authorities long- 
faced across the long table couldn't see the point. 
Touche —huh ? 

Indian Charlie Chaplin (yoAierwould be a 
better adjective ?) and our very big cinemawaIJa 
Raj Kapoor (compared to ('barhe’s baggy trousers 
by tamed Delhi critic and cynic Amita Maalik in a 
recent article in Span) is busy with his Satyam 
Shivam and Sundaram with all the maSHaiaofa 
mooching ZIeenat Aman to guarantee an aestlu^tic 
venereal disease with jism flowing in technicofour 
nightmare 1 Why bring in a study of obscenity 
aimploying the classic myth ? 


Persia Khambatia, Bombay's Indo-anglican 
girl IS once more having a heavy weather of publi¬ 
city for her role in the Wifby Conspiracy. She 
seemed to be in the best of company: Sidney 
Poitier, Pnmella Oee, Saeed Jaifrey, Michael C^in 
and other topflight international stars. But why and 
how an intellectual (she’s one—-we are given to 
understand) switched on to Bombay remains a big 
mystery, mysterious than the Wilby conspiracy o; 
Pbilby affair ! 

Remember Santa Patel, the girl who made it 
ill Shyum Bettcgal’s Nishant, Manthan and Bhoo- 
mika ? A pukka intellectual, she claims she is. She 
hates working in ‘stuffy studios with commercially 
minded directors!’ So far so good but why cotne to 
the commercially-minded directors with such holier 
than thou attitude ? The line is very much known 
to ii.s and she'll maybe do a little thinking along the 
lines that Satyajit could mark off a star potential 
in Shiirmila Tagore thousands of miles away W 
not Bencgal and then everybody is neither a Satyajit 
nor a Bencgal ! So, hop off the high horse for good 
health ! 

Exorcised Xadu fona, uUims a report from 
Bombay, had done excellent bu.sines.s on witchcraft 
scooping up a fistful Rs. 400,000 on prints 
Simultaneously flopped Jai Ambee Ma and Bandee 
and Phansi got on the hit-shit! 

Ashit Sen says m an opinion poll: MuUis-, 
tarrers are all right for a while, but they can be 
suicidal for the industry in the long run 

Now the plebians will have a chance to see a 
very glamourised colliery set erected at a cost of 
fifteen lakhs of rupees with Parveen Babi’s mod, mod 
curves and tunnels ! Yash Chopra’s Kala Patthar 
promises ail this. He claims this will be bis 'cost¬ 
liest movie'. No doubt the costliest joke in tom¬ 
foolery with realistic touches an<I all tbiA. 

And finally, says Bindya Goswami, ‘I'll never 
grow up’. Right Miss Goswami, but who has in 
the world you have stepped ? It's still an infantile 
world with adults playing the kindergarten and yet 
a big rat race, baby ! 

I 
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'Man's history is waiting in patience for the triumph of the 
insulted man. 

People boast of our enlightened and progressive age, and of 
the wonders of our modern civilisation and of great culture 
and science; and yet the poor remain poor and miserable 
and great nations fight each other and slaughter millions. 

--Rabindranaih Tagore 


Perhaps never before has there been so much speculation 
about the future as there is to*day. Will the world always 
be one of violence ? Will there always be poverty, starvation, 

misery 7.If there is to be a great change in society how 

will that change be brought 7 By war or revolution 7 Or will 
it come peacefully 7 

I feel in the innermost recess of my heart that the world is 
sick unto death of blood spilling. The world is seeking a way 
out and I flatter myself with the belief, perhaps it will be 
the privilege of the ancient land of India to show that way 
out to the hungering world. 

I see no poverty in the world of to-morrow, no wars, no revo¬ 
lution, no btoodsijed. —Mahatma Gandhi 

Trampling on every privilege and everything in us that works 
for privilege, let us work for that knowledge which will bring 
the feeling of sameness towards all mankind. The sameness 
as regards external forms and positions can never be obtain¬ 
ed. But what can be obtained is elimination of privilege. 

That is really the work before the whole world. 

-Swami Vivekananda 
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Throughout the ages, civilised communities have contaiued groups of nameless 
people. They grow up on the leavings of society’s wealth, with the least clothes 
and the least education and they serve the rest. They toil most, yet theirs is the 
largest measure of indignity. At the least excuse they starve and are humiliated 
by their superiors. They are deprived of everything that makes life worth living. 
They are like the lampstands bearing the lamp of civilisation on their heads; 
people above receive light, while they themselves are smeared with trickling oil. 

—Rabindra Nath Tagore 

By freedom 1 mean all round freedom i.e freedom for the individual as well as 
for the society, freedom for the rich as well as for the poor, freedom for men 
as well as for women, freedom for all individuals and for all classes. This 
freedom implies nf>t only emancipation from political bondage but also equal 
distribution of wealth, abolition of caste barriers and social inequalities. 

- Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Oh Pavamana (the Self-purifying Soma—or Moon containing celestial nectar) place me in that 
deathless, undecaying world wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting lustre shines. Make 
me immortal in that realm where dwells the Vivasvan’s son (yama—the God of death), where is the secret 
shrine of heaven, where are those waters young and fresh. Make me immortal in that realm where they 
move even as they list m the third sphere of inmost heaven, where lucid worlds are full of light. 

—Rigveda 


That which is the hearing of the ear, the thought of the mind, the voice of speech, as also the breath¬ 
ing of the breath and the sight of the eye ! Past these, escaping, the wise, on departing from this world, 
become immortal. There the eye goes not, speech goes not, nor the mind. We know not. wc understand 
not how one would teach It. Other, indeed is It than ihe known, and more over above the unknown. 
Thus have we heard ol the ancients who to us have explained it. 

—Kena Upanishad. 


The three modes (gunas) goodness (Miltva), passion (rajas) and dullness (tamas) born of nature 
bind down in the body. Of these goodness being pure, causes illumination and health. It binds one by 
attachment to happine>s and by attachment lo knowledge. Passion is of the nature of attravlioij, spring¬ 
ing from craving and attachment. It binds ^ast the embodied one by attachment to actioti. But dullness 
is born of ignorance and deludes all embodied being,s. It binds by developing the qualities of negligence, 
indolence and sleep. The fruit of good action is said to bo of the nature of goodness and pure: while the 
fruit of passion is pain, the fruit of dullness is ignorance. When the embodied soul ri ,.‘s abovf ihcse three 
modes that spring from the body, it is (reed from birth, death, old age and pain and attains life eternal. 

-Bhagavat Gita 


These two, viz, exertion and destiny are equal fin their operation). Of them, I regard exertion 
to be superior, for destiny is ascertained from the results of what is begun with exertion. Learning, 
penances, vast wealth, indeed every thing can be earned by exertion. Exertion as it occurs in embodied’ 
creatures, is governed by intelligence. 

- The Mahabharata (Santiparva) 


The wise man, by rousing himself by vigilance, by restraint, by control, may make for himself 
an island which the flood cannot overwhelm. Fools, men of inferior iuiclligcncc fall into sloth, the 
wise man guards his vigilance as his best treasure. 


— The Dhammapada 


For minting the precious coin that Nam is, let continence be the furnace and forbearance the 
goldsmith, discrimination the anvil, the Vedas or knowledge of fundamental truths the hammer, the fear 
(of death) the bellows, and life of honest exertion the fire. Then pour into the crucible of devotion, the 
ambrosia of Nam. In such a true mint alone one may coin the Shabad—-the Divine Nam. But only those 
who have God’s grace and kindness adopt this path. 

-—Guru Nanak (Japuji) 


Only through God’s grace may we <*btain those three rarest advantages—human birth, the longing 
for liberation, and discipleship of an illumined teacher. Nevertheless there are those who somehow 
manage to obtain this rare human birth, together with bodily and mental strength and an understanding 
of scriptures—and yet are so deluded that they do not struggle for liberation. Such men are .suicides. 
They clutch at the unreal and destroy themselves. For what geatcr fool can there be than the man who' 
through delusion, faiks to realize his own highest goal. * 

—Shankaracharya {Vivek Chudatmni) 
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O seif, drown deep in the waves of His biiss chanting His name conlinuaily, tasting His nectar 
at every step, bathing in His name, that bath for weary souls. 


’Sri Ghaitanya 


When I lie down, Hie prostrate at His feet, He is the only r durable one tome! 1 have none 
other. My tongue has left off impure words, it sings His glory day and night. Whether I rise or sit down, 
I can never forget Him, for the rhythm of His music beats in my ear.s. Kabir says : “My heart is 
frenzied, and i disclose in my soul what is hidden. J am immersed in that one great bliss which transcends 
all pleasure and pain. 

—Kabir ( from 'one hundred poems of Kabir* 
translated by Tagore) 


The name of the Lord is the seed and the fruit which springs forth; it is the essence of all religious 
practice. His name banishes all trouble—for where the devotee chants His name there all virtues meet. 
When the Lord enters the heart and ascends his throne, all that is good appears there. 

—Tukaram {Bemkeybehari's Minisirels of God) 


Religion is the highest plane of human thought and life, and herein wo find that the workings 
of these two forces have been most marked. The imensest love that humanity has ever known has come 
from religion and the most diabolical hatred that humanity has known has also come from religion. 
The noblest words of peace that the world has ever heard have come from men on the religious plane 
and the bitterest denunciation (hat the world has ever known has been uttered by religious men. 
Nothing makes us so cruel as religion, and nothing makes us so tender as religion. Yet 
out of this din and turmoil, this strife and struggle, this hatred and jealousy of religions and .sects, there 
have arisen, from time to time potent voices drowning all this noise making themselves hcardTrom .pole 
to pole, as it were,-proclaiming peace and harmony. 

—Swami Vivekananda {from the '*Yogas and other ivorks'*.) 


We shall put aside the trenchant distinction of a partial logic which declares that becau.se the 
One is the reality, the Many are an illusion, and because the Absolute is Sat, the one existence, the Rela¬ 
tive is Asat and non-existent. If in the Many we pur.sue insistently the One, it is to return with the bene¬ 
diction and the revelation of the One confirming itself in the Many. 

— Sri Aurobindo (The Life Divine) 

Leave behind the highway 
Become a homelc.ss wanderer 
And blaze a trail into the unknown. 

Danger lies ahead. 

Let sorrow be thy companion. 

Knowing this iny heart dances ! 

Stop seeking precepts in age-oid manuscripts 
Come ! O Liberated, the Evergreen. 

—^Tagore {Sabujer Abhtjan) 

It is totally unlru; to say that it (passive resistance) is a force to be used only by the weak as 
long as they are not capable of meeting violence by violence. It is impossible for those who consider 
themselves to be weak to apply this force. Only those, who realise that there is something in man which is 
superior to brute nature in him and that the latter always yields to it can effectively be Passive Registers. 
This force is to violence, and therefore, to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is to darkness. In politics, 
its use is based upon the immutable maxim that government of the people is possible only so long as they 
consent either consciously or unconsciously to be governed. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


Renunciation and realisation are the same. They arc different aspects of the same slate. Giving 
up the non-self is renunciation. Inheriting in the self is Jnana or self-realisation. One is the negative 
and the other is the positive aspect of the same .single truth. 

—Raman Maharshi 
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Tlie world to-day io wild witli.tfie deUri nm ofItatrMi. 

The conflictc are cmel and unceasing in anguish, 

Crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds of greed, 

Ali creatures are crying for a new birth of things. 

Oh Thou of boundless life, save them, rouse thine eternal Voice of hope. 

Let Love’s Lotus with its inexhaustible treasure of honey open its petals in thy light. 

a X V 

O Serene, O Free, 

In thine immeasurable mercy and goodness. 

Wipe away all dark stains from the heart of this earth. 

Man’s heart is anguished with the fever of unrest. 

With the poison of self-seeking. 

With a thirst that knows no end. 

Countries far and wide flaunt on their foreheads, 

The blood-red mark of hatred. 

Touch them with thy right hand. 

Make them one in spirit, 

Bring harmony in their life 
Bring rhythm of beauty. 

-RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


EDITORIAL 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


Wcjoin with the entire peace-loving people of the world to hail most warmly the United 
Nations for convening a special session of the General AssensbJy to devise ways and means to stop 
arms race and to bring about complete disarmament. Total disarmament is the cry of the suffering 
mankind. From lime immemorial, wars have brought about unparalleled sufferings upon mankind. 

According to the historians, during the last five and half thousand years the world faced 14 500 
wars that took the toll of 3,640,000.000 human lives. It is indeed a harsh truth that the colossal 
number of war victims during this long period of human civilisation comes up to the total world 
population to-day. The material losses due to these wars have been simply astronomical. The suffe¬ 
rings of mankind knew no bounds due to the war havocs. Abnormal greed for power and wealth 
goaded people to strike at each other. The urge to dominate over others aroused people to launch 
armed struggle. With the progress of civilisation, the mode of fighting changed from time to time. The 
crude form of fighting with swords has changed to-day into nuclear arms race. The suicidal nuclear- 
arms race threatens now the very existence of the developed human civilisation. 
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The great scientists discovered the nuclear theory for the benefit and progress of man¬ 
kind. But the irony of fate is that the science and technology invented by the scientists are 
being utilised by the rulers of the developed countries to carry on mad arms race for the 
destruction of man and his creations. They have forgotten that the nuclear war if unleashed 
will destroy the entire human civilisation including the rulers themselves. Nuclear war will 
not spare anybody. It will devastate the entire world if the suicidal arms race is not stopped 
and disarmament is not established. 

The immemorabic saints and sages including Jesus Christ, Lord Budha, Mahatma Gandhi, Tols¬ 
toy, Rabindranath Tagore, Victor Hugo, Jawaharlal Nehru, Einstein and Bertrand Russel fervently 
appealed to mankind for maintaining peace and universal love. The sages of India from time imme¬ 
morial preached non-violence and love for the whole universe. 

It was great Lenin who gave a practical shape to disarmament and peace by dedicating 
the Soviet Union’s social system to the cause of disarmament and peace. Lenin wrote “Disar¬ 
mament is the ideal of socialism. There will be no wars in society, conscc^^ntly disarmament 
will be achieved.” “Socialism sees its duty to mankind in ridding it of this senseless 
waste of national wealth.” 

The Decree of Peace as laid down by great Lenin has been upheld by the Soviet leaders and truly 
implemented by their earnest efforts to stop arms race and to establish complete disarmament. C.P.S.U. 
General Secretary Comrade Leonid Brezhnev stressed ; “To arrest the arms race, to ensurt. advance 
towards a reduction and, ultimately, the removal of the threat of a thermonuclear carastrophe is the 
basic problem on the agenda of our life today. It is here, in this direction, that the radical question is 
being resolved on how the internalionaI situation is going to develop. Further, it is precisely here that 
the sharpest struggle is now unfolding.” The magnificent initiative of Comrade Leonid Brezhnev, CPSU 
General Secretary and President of USSR has brought about detente in Europe and paved the way to 
lessen the war-tension in the world and thus to strengthen the peace efforts in the world. 

A magnificent initiative was taken by the Government of India under Jawaharlal Nehru by 
formally urging upon the United Nations Disarmament Commission to lake immediate steps for 
concluding agreement on the termination of experiments with nuclear weapons. In 1^55 the Ban¬ 
dung conference of Afro-Asian Nations appealed to all nations to agree to suspend experiments with 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons." 

The leading scientists of the world have also appealed to all nations to end this mad arms race 
and to establish total disarmament. 

The horrors of the 2nd world war causing colossal devastation of inillicms of men, women 
children and their creations awakened among the war-stricken people of the world a great urge for 
peace. The growing urge of the people gave rise to the growth of a powerful peace movement through¬ 
out the world. Since the horriWe devastation of Hiroshima and Nagasiki by the tiny atom bombs, the 
people shudder to think of the many million times destruction of mankind by the latest types of 
nuclear weapons. The stockpiling of a vast quantity of nuclear weapons by the nuclear powers is a 
threat to the very existence of man and his creations. The new devices for the manufacture of the 
‘Neutron Bomb’ and other devastating weapons will lead the human society towards its doomsday. The 
world today with all its developed science, technology and spectacular achievements faces complete 
devastation due to the mad arms race. 

The scientists discovered the nuclear science to control the forces of Nature and to bring about 
progress of the human civilisation. But unfortunately the scientific invention.s of the scientists for the 
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benefit of mankind are being utilised by the people at the helm of political affairs to maintain their 
political hegemony over the weaker nations. The suicidal arms race is being pursued by the mighty 
nuclear powers to keep up superiority. Thus the colossal military expenditure of the world has reached 
today 400,000 million dollars. If a fraction of this huge fund could be used for the benefit of mankind, 
then starvation, malnutrition, disease, poverty and unemployment could be eliminated from the 
face of the world. 

In spite of the deep yearning of the people of Europe for peace and detente, the imperialists 
have been conspiring to reorganise the NATO to frustrate the spirit of detente prevailing today in 
Europe. The imperialists and the multinationals want to step up war-tension to push the sale of their 
armaments. The growing war industries are the most profit earning concerns of the international 
monopolists. The military industrial complex authorities are carrying on suicidal arms race to 
stockpile more and more nuclear weapons to fatten their purse. TheJirst atomic bombs that destroyed 
Nagasiki and Hiroshima, had a capacity of twenty kilotons, that is, it bad the destructive capacity of 
20.000 tons of TNT. According to the western experts, the destructive power of the nuclear weapons 
stockpiled by USA is equal to 100,000 bombs of that type. The nuclear weapons stock-piled in the 
world today can ^troy the entire world many times. So better sen.se should dawn now upon the people 
at the helm of affairs of the world to stop this suicidal arms race and to bring about complete disarma¬ 
ment. Lasting peace is essential for the happiness, prosperity and progress of mankind. 

All-out efforts should be made to establish lasting peace in this war-striken world. It is the 
imperative task of the entire peaceloving people of the world to unite for ending the suicidal arms race 
for the establishment of complete disarmament. The entire peaceloving people of the world should 
give their unqualified support to the magnificant proposals placed before the special session of the 
General Assembly by the USSR Foreign Minister Comrade Gromyko to end arme race and to e.sla- 
blish complete disarmament. Our Prime Minister Shri Morarji Deshai upholding the peace policy as 
laid down by Gandhiji and Nehruji, put before the UN General Assembly concrete programmes to 
stop the arms race and to bring about total disarmament. 

The leaders of the world should lose no time to take up effective measures to end the suicidal 
arms race and to establish complete disarmament. All countries should unite to usher in lasting peace 
for the happiness, prosperity and progress of mankind. 
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COMMENTS 


LAW AND ORDER 

The sharpening unrest in the social order 
has been deteriorating the law and order situation. 
The wide gap between the rich and the poor has 
been increasing abnormally discontent among the 
people and generating anti-social elements to 
create chaos and disorder. 

Security of life and property is in danger 
even in the capital city of Delhi. Railway pas- 
sangers arc now victims of the armed dacoits. 
The harijans and other weaker sections arc being 
oppressed brutally by the rich to deprive them of 
the lands previously allotted to them by the 
government. The minority community j^ople 
also feel shaky about their security as the com¬ 
munal tension has again raised its ugly heads in 
different states. The people seem to have forgot¬ 
ten the value of human lives. The rich and the 
vested interests do not feel the pricks of consci¬ 
ence to strike at the weaker sections. The 
humanistic teachings of Gandhiji have failed to 
bring about any change in the psychology of 
the rich. 

It is high time that the' government should 
take strong measures to end the growing lawles¬ 
sness to stabilise the law and order situation. The 
humanistic teachings of Gandhiji and other saints 
of India should be propagated among the people 
to usher better sense in them. Strong measures 
and moral teachings are necessary to change the 
present atmosphere. 

EAST BENGAL REFUGEES 

It is regrettable that the East Bengal refugees 
pushed out of their hearth and homes by the 
Pakistan government have not been rehabilitated 
as yet by the Government of India and West 
Bengal during so many long years. About a lakh 
of refugees sheltered in the Dandakaranya for so 
many years are to-day pushed like shuttle cock 
from West Bengal to Dandakaranya again. They 
suffered miserably so many years due to the utter 
mismanagement of the project authorities and 
were forced to leave the Dandakaranya project 
to find shelter in West Bangal. West Bengal is 
no doubt overcrowded by the population of other 
states and the refugees of East Bengal. The West 
Bengal state government is also short of funds 


to meet their existing^!acute problems. Still the 
West Bengal authorities should have taken up 
humanitarian approach regarding these suffering 
refugees of Dandakaranya. The government 
should set up a high level inquiry committee to 
know about the real state of things in the Danda¬ 
karanya project—-the real cause of the untwara- 
ble sufferings that forced the refugees to leave 
their shelter and to proceed to West Bengal^ for 
some uncertain shelter. 

It is the moral and legal responsibility of 
the Government of India to make proper arrange¬ 
ment for the rehabilitation of these unfortunate 
refugees. The task of rehabilitating the victims 
of the imperialist design of vivisecting Bengal and 
Punjab is a national problem. It is the imperative 
task of all political parties and social organisations 
to take up the problem of rehabilitating these 
suffering men, women and children. 

PRICE-RISE 

The price of the essential necessaries of life 
has been soaring up to cause abnormal sufferings 
to the common people. The common men can 
not manage to meet both ends. The high cost 
of the essential items has brought down their 
standard of living. The people can not afford 
to purchase milk for their children and medicine 
for the sick. 

The sharpening price rise is increasing unrest 
among the working people They arc raising the 
demand for the increase of their salary and dear¬ 
ness allowance. The seething discontent has spread 
among the working people throughout India and 
has been developing strikes in the working centres. 
The mill-owners are also resorting to lock-outs to 
avoid the pressure of the working hands. Thus un¬ 
rest has been growing in the industrial belt of the 
country. Even the workers of the essential indus¬ 
tries are resorting to strike to paralyse the essential 
services of the city life. 

Unless the price of the e.ssential necessaries of 
life is controlled by the government and arrangement 
for proper distribution of the items at controlled 
price is made without delay, the discontent of the 
people will grow and bring about unrest in the 
society. 
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It is high time that the government should 
take strong measures to bring down the price level 
of the essential items for the amelioration of the 
sufferings of the people. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is most unfortunate that the problem of 
unemployment is growing abnormally in our 
country along with the population outburst. In spite 
of the Prime Minister Shri Morarji Desai's assu¬ 
rance to solve the acute unemployment problem 
within ten years, no concrete scheme is afoot as yet 
for the provision of the unemployed. The state 
governments of West Bengal, Karnataka, Andhra 
and Maharastra have however given a lead in 
alloting a good amount for the unemployed. But 
the half-way measures can not solve thi.s burning 
problem. 

A concrete scienlitic plan should be taken up 
by the government at the centre and states for the 
solution of this acute problem. 

Strict implementation of the land-ceiling law 
and allotment of the surplus lands among the land¬ 
less Kishans on cooperative basis will partially solve 
the rural unemployment. A chain of power-based 
small and cottage industries arc to be set up in the 
rural areas to provide the unemployed. 

A large number of fishery, poultry, dairy, 
piggery and orchards should be organised on 
cooperative basis to make provision for the 
unemployed. 

The construction of roads and buildings should 
be taken up on a large scale to provide the un¬ 
employed. A huge number of educated youths may 
be provided in the task of liquidating the appalling 
illiteracy. The education Ministry should launch a 
scientific plan to wipe out illiteracy from the 
country. 

The people at the helm of affairs should rea¬ 
lise the acute sufferings of the unemployed life. 
All-out efforts must be made on the scientific lines 
to wipe out unemployment from the country. 

The government must lose no time to lake up 
concrete measures to stop the unusual birth rate. 
If the birth-rate is controlled, then the number of 
unemployed will not go on incrasing for years to 
come. 

The burning problem of unemployment roust 
be solved at any cost, otherwise the growing unrest 
due to acute sufferings will develop chaos and 
disorder in the country. The vast number of un¬ 
employed must be harnessed in the task of national 
construction and not turned into liability on the 
society, 


PRESIDENT ZU-UR REHMAN 

President Zia won the presidential election 
by a thumping majority in an undemocratic politi¬ 
cal situation. A large number of important 
political leaders were not released beibre the 
election. Before the election, president Zia did 
not resign either from the post of the commander- 
in-chief or the presidentship. Keeping up all the 
key positions he faced the election with full 
assurance ot his ^ ictory. 

After the victory. President Zia is expected 
to restore normal situation in the country by 
releasing all political prisoner.s and to make 
necessary arrangements for the general election. 
Democracy and secularism should be restored in 
Bangladesh without delay. 

As Bangladesii is close to West Bengal, 
Tripura, As.sani and Meghalaya, we are much 
worried Tor the political situation of Bangladesh. 
The security of the minorities will be endangered 
if the policj ol seculari<im is not upheld. The 
reactionary torces around President /ia will try 
to change Bangladesh into a communal state. 
But as President Zia acted as a leading v.Tnguard 
of the libciaiiori sli ugglc, he is e.\pcctcd to follow 
now the policy oi dcmocrticv and secularism. 
Bangladesh being a pi vct(y-stricki.n agricultural 
country the priiiciple of socialism is the only way 
to solve the deepening economic crisis of Bangla¬ 
desh. If BangladcsJj takes up this line of scienti¬ 
fic planning then ail her crisis may be solved with¬ 
out delay. If President Zia with his victory in 
election now takes up such scientific mode of plan¬ 
ning then the sufferings of Bangladesh people will 
be eliminated within a short period. Bangladesh 
can then avail the help and cooperation of all pro¬ 
gressive countries of the world to solve her burning 
problems. 

IMPERIALISTS' INTERFERENCE IN SHABA 

Shaba is one of the 8 provinces of Zaire. It 
is 497000 sq. kilometres in area with a population 
of 3 million. In the early May tough fight started 
between the insurgent units and government troops. 
The fight is around the mining centre of Kolwezi 
and the town of Mulshatsha, which were taken 
over by the rebels. The insurgent units scored a 
major victory in the struggle. But when the posi¬ 
tion of the ruling clique became precarious, Bel 
zium, France and United Slates started to intervene 
with a plea to save the city’s European residents. 
The oflBcial NATO circles admitted that tbe opera¬ 
tion in Zaire is being conducted under the direction 
of Washington through General Alexander Haig, 
NATO’s American Supreme Commander in Europe. 
Tbe Pentagon has been extending all-out help to 
crush the revolt of the people. Israeli military 
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experts have also reached Zaire to strengthen the 
Oovemment troops. The revolt is being guided 
by the Congo National Liberation Front under the 
leadership of Natbanel Mbumba, who was once 
police commissioner in Koiwezi. 

The deepening economic crisis is the cause 
of the people’s growing discontent. Unemployment 
and inflation Have been increasing to cause unpai al- 
leJed sufferings to the people. The budget of the 
last year had a deficit of 340 million dollar and 
the foreign debt went upto 2000 million dollar. 
The Western monopolies who control the economic 
life of Zaire brought down the price of copper, 
Zaire’s main export item and thus caused economic 
distress of the people. The Congo National 
Liberation Front have urged upon US, Chinese, 
Belziuni and Moroccan governments not to iniei- 
vene in Zaire’s internal affairs. The development 
in Zaire clearly indicates the neocolonialist con¬ 
spiracy to regain their los' po.'ition in Africa. 
According to the charter of Uni ed Nations no 
country should intervene in the affairs of other 
countrte.s. 

According to the Paris’ Le Monde’ BcJzium 
has an investment ol 8oO niiilion dollar in Zaire. 
France 20 million 8, Hriiain 50 million 8, F.R G. 
80 million 8 and USA lUOO milium Zaire’s 
industry is controlled by foreign monopolies, li 
is high lime thal.all foreign countries should with¬ 
draw their military troops and experts from loicign 
countries to ensure peace in the region of AT ica. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The establishment of'a democratic Republic 
through the revolt of the people has been warmly 
hailed by the democratic minded people of the 
world. After a long period the people under the 
leadership of progressive forces have succeeded to 
take up strong measures for liquidating the oiii- 
dated feudalism. Afghani.stan with a poverty- 
stricken agricultural economy urgently needs all- 
out help from the progressive countiies to liquidate 
poverty, unemployment and backwardness through 
industrialisation and reorientation of the agricul¬ 
tural system on scientific lines. The resourcc.s of 
Afghanistan are to be harnessed for the speedy 
development and progress of the country. 

India has extended its full support to the 
new regime and has assured also all possible help 
for the reorganisation of the countp'- Afghanistan 
being in a geographically strategic position can 
play an important role in stabilising peace in this 
region. The new regime shall have to be on guard 
against the reactionary forces within and outside 
the country who may make a desperate attempt to 
scuttle the progressive efforts of the new rulers. 
With a past history of feudalism the country 
urgently needs scientific restructuring of the land 
system. Industries big and sniatl are to be set up 
to make the country self-sufficient. The immense 


resources of the country are to be mobilised scienti* 
fically to liquidate poverty and backwardness, W* 
wish wholeheartedly close friendship between India 
and Afghanistan tor the prosperity, progress and 
well-being of both neighbouring countries. 

P.LO. 

It is indeed a disgrace for the whole civilised 
world that the Pale.stcnians who have been struggl¬ 
ing hard since Bclford declaration for the liberation 
of their Motherl.inJ arc siill being oppressed brutal¬ 
ly by the Israeli ruler.s backed by the imperialist.s. 
The israelics with the help of the imperialists forc¬ 
ed the penceloving Palesienians to leave their hearth 
and home and established colony aftei "colony of 
the Israelies. 

In spite of the directions of the UNO the 
Israeli rulers are not prepared tt> withdraw from 
their occupied territories and to allow the Pal- 
estenians to gel back tlicir homeland. The so- 
called protagoni.sts of democracy who speak so 
loudly about the principle of dentocruey for other 
countries are e.xiending massive Itclp m funds and 
arms lo the Israeli rulers to strengthen their strong¬ 
hold in the .Arab hind. The impcriali.sts have got 
a sinister design lo stage a comc-b:ick in Middle 
East for controlling the vast oil resources through 
their agent, the Israeli lulers. The bold s*and of 
the Arab couniries to take up coniroi of their vast 
oil resources from the clutches of the imperialists 
inflicted a severe blow to the economy of the iin- 
pcnalists. 1 ho nationalisation of oil by (he oil 
pn'ducing countries of the Middle East brought 
about acute crisis in the imperialist c>iuntrics. I he 
oil crisis developed .sharpemng economic depres-. 
Sion, industrial recession and growing unemploy¬ 
ment. The oil crisis has dealt a crushing blow to 
the exploiting economy of ilie imperialist countries. 
So, the imperialists are determined to restoic their 
lost position- in the Middle East resources Thev 
have however been successful to win over some of 
the important .Arab countries to push their nco- 
impcrialist design. The oil crisis has exposed 
nakedly the uiter helplessness of the developed 
capitalist countries on the raw materials of the 
developing and under-developed countries. The 
developing and underdeveloped countries .sJiould 
unite to save their economic intcrc.sts and political 
sovereignly from the onsalught of the neoimperta- 
lists. The crying need today is tlie unity of the 
developing and underdeveloped countries 

ANNIVERSARY OF IRAQ, 

Iraq has achieved spectacular progress in 
industry, agriculture, education and health since 
the revolution of 1963. During this short period, 
the rulers of Iraq under the guidance of the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party have brought about magiu- 
ficeut change in all spheres of life in the country. 
Poverty, unemployment and illiteracy have been 
practically eliminated under their socialist piaoning. 
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Iraq is marching fotward to make the country self- 
sufficient in industry and other necessaries of life. 
The bold measure of nationalisation of the vast 
oil resurces has enabled Iraq to take up gigantic 
programme on scientific lines for the speedy deve¬ 
lopment and progress of the country. 

The Iraqi rulers have been acting as the vang¬ 
uard of the anti-imperialist struggle in the Middle 
East. .They have been extending all-out help to 
the Palestenian.s to achieve their independence and 
sovereignty. Iraq has been making its best efforts 
to bring about unity among the Arab countries to 
fight against the onslaught of the neoimperialists 
and their allies. Iraq has been playing an impor¬ 
tant role to strengthen the non-alignment move¬ 
ment in the world. The government of Iraq has 
been extending its help to other non-aligned coun¬ 
tries including India. The government has employ¬ 
ed a large number of Indian engineers and techno¬ 
logists to develop their industries. The friendship 
and cooperation between India and Iraq are being 
strengthened more and more from day to day. 

The leaders of Iraq and the Arab Baath Soci¬ 
alist Party have been trying their best to impress 
upon the Arab people to strengthen their uni y for 
safeguarding the sovereignty, .seturity and peace of 
the Middle East against the sinister machinations 
of the neoiinperialists and their allies. Iraq has 
been conducting uncompromising .struggle against 
the military aggression of the Israeij rulers over 
the Arab land^" They have been trying to bring 
home to all Arab coimlries that the unity of the 
Arab people is the crying need of the hour to .save 
Arab land from the onslaught of the neoimperia- 
lists and their allies. 

We wish wholeheartedly all success to Iraq in 
building up a happy, prosperous and progressive 
country as well as to strengthen the cause of peace 
in the region. 

NAMIBIA'S FIGHT FOR COMPLETE 
ffREEDOM 

The victory of the brave people of Angola 
and Mozambique against the neocoionial oppres¬ 
sion and the establishment of progressive regimes 
in those countries have greatly strengthened the 
anti-imperialist struggle of other African countries. 
The patriotic people of Namibia have received 
strong support from the newly free countries of 
Angola and Mozambique. The victo^ of the 
lieroic fighters of Angola and Mozambique dealt 
a great blow to the South African forces. Out of 
sheer nervousness about 50,000 troops along with 
a large number of armed white civilians and police¬ 
men have been stationed in Namibia to boost the 
moral ofthe shaky white population. ... 
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South Africa has been utilising Namibia as 
the base to carry on fight against Angola, Mozam¬ 
bique and Botswana. The South African rulers 
arc also giving armed training to the reactionary 
forces to strengthen South African government to 
fight against SW APO and MPLA and to conduct 
their armed agression and brutal repression against 
the civil population of Namibia and Angola. The 
South African brutal forces are conducting large 
scale massacres of the civil population of Namibia. 
But in spite of the brutal oppression of the racist 
rulers the natriotic forces of Namibia have been 
attaining victory after victory in the North-Eastern 
region. Northern region. North-western region and 
the central region. The heroic armed forces have 
practically liberated large areas of Namibia. But 
in spile ol the colossal aid of the imperialists to 
the racist rulers, the patriotic people of Namibia 
have been conducting the liberation struggle vali¬ 
antly to attain their complete independence. A 
large number of patriotic fighters of SWAPO have 
sacrificed their lives in the liberation struggle. 

A grim struggle is g('ing on between racist 
Vorster and the patriotic fighters of SWAPO. The 
racist Vorster defied the directions of the 
United Nations. 

ll is high time ihat the brut.il oppression of rhe 
Sonih .Airican i;icisl ruleis shoJIJ awaken the 
conscience of the wi'iid. The United Nations 
should take strong measures to loive the racist 
rulers to withdraw their oppressive armed forces 
^rom Namibia. South .Africa ha: been conspiring 
with the imperialists to set up a nuclear centre in 
Namibia. The peace-loving people of the world 
should unequivocally condemn the South African 
sinister conspif.-icy to open a nuclc.ir testing centre 
in Namibia. In spile <'f the imperialist conspiracy 
the victory of the patriotic people of Namlbj.T and 
other parts of Africa is a certainty indeed. 

VIETNAM 

It is most unfortunate that Vietnam the land 
of the heroic patriots and socialists is again today 
a victim of the manoeuvrings of China. The patrio¬ 
tic people of Vietnam abnormally suffered from the 
brutal aggression of the neo-imperialists. In spite 
of colossal destruction of the Vietnamese men, 
women and children along with their properties 
including cultivable land, the brave Vietnamese 
people carried on grim struggle against the neo¬ 
imperialists for long many years and ultimately 
succeeded to achieve iheir freedom from the octopus 
of the imperialists. Today when they have started 
to reconstruct their devastated country with the 
cooperation and help of the socialist and develop- 

( Contd. on page 14 ) 
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Immortal Sagas of Martyrs 

A Freedom Fighter 


Martyrdom of Dinesh Gupta 

Swami Vivekananda, the patriotic monk said 
“Your country requires heroes, be heroes stand 
firm like rocks What India requires to-day is a new 
electric fire to stir up a fresh vigour in the national 
vein. Be brave. Ife brave—-man dies but once. I hate 
cowardice”. The heroes of the liberalion struggle 
fulfilled Swamiji S dreams by their death defying 
heroism, marching forward into the dens of lions 
knowing certain of their not returning back. I he 
whole freedom struggle is full of these adventures 
with death, but the bravery of three youngmen of 
the B.V. group stands Ibrth prominently in our 
mind--Bcnoy Krishna Basil, Sudhir Gupta (Badal) 
and Dinesh Gupta. While the former two died in 
December 1930, the month of ,iuly is sam.titled liy 
the manyrdom of Dinesh Gupta, in what a care- 
fice and magnificent manner he courted death a 
symbol of Swamiji’s message ! 

Benoy Krishna Basu, son i.f Bebali Molian Basu 
was burn on September II, at \iii:t!-e Rauf- 

hhog, Dacca. He was a member of the Bengal 
Wilimtecrs which had the honour of having such 
men as Hemchandra Ghosli, Major Satya Gupta 
and Jatin Das as its members or orgiiniscrs. \Hung- 
men of B V. inspired bv the d.-././ling Cliitt.igong 
Armoury Raid and the Jaialubad Hill baule, took 
their oath in letters of blood. The first targei v\as 
F.Z. Lowmaii, the Inspector General of Police—the 
same Lowman of whom Debpuisad Gupta of Kalar- 
pole tight Jaincnlingly said that he would have 
certainly shot down Lowman but for iiis incapaciia* 
led right hand. The oppoiiimiiy came on the 29ih 
August 1930. Lowman visited the Mitfoid Medical 
college to see a sick police ollicer. Suddenly a 
revolver roared and the redoubtable Inspector 
General instantly died. The Superintendent of 
Police, Hudson was seriously injured. The assailant 
escaped. Although he could not be arrested, it was 
known that he was nobody else than Benoy Bose- ■ 
then a fourth year Medical student. He however 
could not be traced. Benoy had then reached 
Calcutta through an advcnturou.s journey. With 
his arrival a stage was fixed for the next action 
the target this time was Col. Simpson, Director 
General of Prisons. The reason for choosing him 
was that Siibhash Chandra Bose had to shed his 
blood on account of a severe beating in the Alipore 
jail. Benoy, with two courageous members of 
B.V — Sudhir Gupta (Badal) and Dinesh Gupta 
was given this assignment—practically an invitation 
for death. Sudhir, son of Shri Abani Gupta was 
bora in the year 1912 at village Purba Simulia, 


Dacca, and became a member of the B.V.while yet a 
student. He was only a boy of eighteen at the time 
of the incident. Dinesh Gupta, son of Shri Satish 
Chandra Gupta, was only one year older than 
Sudhir (born on the (ith December 1911 at village 
Jasholong, Dacca). It was Dinesh who founded the 
B.V. branch at Midnapore and under his able orga- 
nisiog capability youths of Midnapore awoke as if 
by the touch of a magician. The youths of Midna¬ 
pore organi.sed by him played a great role in the 
freedom struggle. , Birnal Da.s Gupta, Pradvot 
Bhattacharya, Anath JNaih Panja, Mrigen Dutta, 
Kanailal Bhattacharya were .some of the youths— 
handiwork of Dinesh, who created history. Dinesh 
and Sudhir weie at that time residing at the secret 
centre at New Park Street while Benoy was staying 
at the residence of Rajcn Gulia under the maternal 
care of Saraju Ouha. H was arranged that on the 
8lh of December 1930 Ri'..samo\ Sur 'iccompanicd 
by Dinesh and Sudhir would pick up Benoy at the 
Pipe Road junction. On the eaily morning of the 
8th December Niknnja Babu arranged a feast for 
the two revi>luiii>naries -‘T.a^t supper” it seemed, 
as both of them were good carers, 'fhey ate with 
relish oblivious of the death trap in the Writers' 
Building a few hours later. Before I heir departure 
from the centic Dinesh was found absorbed in his 
Rabindra Sangeet- he was a good si.ngcr. The last 
.song be sang was very ominous ton “Lbar Pliirao 
More ('Now fake me back’). Two lines in the song 
explain the whole philosophy of Dinesh’s life- “l he 
horrible roar of dealh appeared to him a charming 
call". An equally pathetic scene was being enacted 
at that time when Benoy bade adieu from Sara-u 
Devi. 

The three youngmen dressed in a perfect 
European style- their battle dress—weic dropped 
near the gale of the Writers’ Building by RasJiamay 
Sur. They entered the Building nonchallanily. Tlie 
guar^l divl not challenge them thinking (hem to be 
high ranking otfeers . 

Then the battle began—the famous conidor 
battle. The first thing they did was to enter Col. 
Simpson’s room their main target. Six bullets went 
instantly out of their revolvers and Col. Simpson 
rolled down dead without uttering a word. Then 
they proceeded to the rooms of other European 
officers. Mr. Nelson, the Judicial Secretary, Mr. 
Toynum and several other officers were wounded. 
The European officers were scared and (errified! 
Charles Tcgart, the notorious Police Commissioner, 
and Mr. Gordon, the D. C. came hurriedly to the 
scene with their police contingents. Bur they 
retreated before the volleys of bullets 'issuing 
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incessantly from the rifles of the three heroes. 
Ultimately the army had to be called—a detach¬ 
ment of the Ourkha soldiers. But the soldiers also 
could not easily subdue the death-defying heroes 
who gave them a regular fight. The whole build¬ 
ing echoed and re-echoed with the battle cry ‘Vande 
Mataram'. But their limited ammunition soon 
exhausted and three youngraen were forced to retire 
in an office room and bolt the door from inside. 
A terrible death scene was enacted therein. For 
the last time they recited their beloved mantra 
‘Vande Mataram’ Dinesh and Benoy put 
their revolvers at their temples and fired. Badal look 
potassium cyanide and died on the spot. Benoy 
died in the hospital on December 14, 1930—Satur¬ 
day morning. He uttered his h*st words lying in a 
semi-conscious state'at the hospital. “My leave 
has been granted. Bid farewell my brothers ! I* bow 
to thee all!’’ On the next day the walls of Calcutta 
were covered, with the slogan “Benoy's blood 
beckons for more blood’’ and more blood followed 
in no time. 

Dinesh recovered and was transierred from 
the hospital to the condemned cell. He was tried 
before a special tribunal presided over by Justice 
R.R, Garlick. The foreseen judgement of death 
sentence was delivered. 

Dinesh spent the remaining days in the cell 
like a philosopher treating death as a friend. The 
last task of Dinesh was to write innumerable letters 
to his friends and relatives. These were published 
in the “Benu”. The scholars of the time were 
amazed how it was possible for a mere boy of 
twenty years to write such charming and philoso¬ 
phical letters —these were not merely letters, but 
a philosophy of life. His message to his country¬ 
men was that their death were not suicides. It was 
self-immolation—a voluntary death—an act of fulfil¬ 
ment and not of de.spair. 

. With fearless strides and full throated ‘‘Vande 
Mataram” on hils lips, Dinesh mounted the gallows 
on the 7th of July 1931. Thu.s ended the life of a 
hero, a philosopher, poet and courageous soldier. 

Sentence of death on Dinesh Gupta in spite of 
strong public opinion and his subsequent martyr¬ 
dom created a strong reaction in the revolutionary 
camps, throughout Bengal specially in Midnapore. 
James Peddy had already been killed on 7th April 
J931, when Denesh Gupta’s trial was proceeding in 
the sessions court. Jyotijiban and Bimal Das 

COMMENTS 

ing countries including India, the armed onslaught 
by Kampuchea being a socialist country is indeed 
very regrettable. 

The peace oflSer of the Vietnamese should 
have been accepted by the Socialist Kampuchea. 
The pressure of China is all the more unfortunate. 
China being a poweiful socialist country should 
have extended all possible cooperation and help to 
the socialist Vietnamese people instead of severing 
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Gupta responsible for the murder could not be 
traced but were being bunted by the police. But 
ninrder of Peddy did not satisfy the revolutionaries. 
They decided that the main culprit responsible for 
the outrageous judgement must be made to pay the 
penalty. He was also responsible for the death 
sentence of Ram Krishna Biswas of Chittagong 
Armoury raid. On the 27ih of July happened a 
sensational event. Just after 20 days of Dinesh 
Gupta’s martyrdom. Garlick was hearing a case 
in the sessions court at Alipore surrounded by a 
posse of policemen and C. 1. D. men in plain 
clothes. Suddenly a thunderbolt, it appeared, burst 
into the courtroom. A bullet had pierced through 
his heart. A single man was seen fighting dozens 
of constables and armed guards. There was a hand 
to hand fight. The hero fought bravely in spite of 
his bullet injury and profuse bleeding, When he saw 
chances of his immediate arrest, he look poison and 
embraced death. But rather than the death of the 
unknown hero, subsequent events were more sensa¬ 
tional. A chit was found in his pocket giving his 
name as Bimal Das Gupta—the wanted " man in 
Peddy murder case. Apparent reason was to save 
Bimal from the continuous police hunt by giving 
the authorities an impression that Bim.Tl was dead. 
But later it was identified that the hero was Kanai- 
lal Bhattacharjee a boy of only 20 \ ears It was 
a s'ell'-enV.eing martyrdom denoting cv>mplcte disre¬ 
gard of the hcio for name, fame or glory. 

As Dinesh's death resulted in the murder of 
Garlick, Kanai's martyrdom had a leaction in the 
Hizli detention camp where the guards opened fire 
on the unarmed detenues to take revenge on their 
joy on Garlick’s death and Kanai’s martyrdom. 
Tarakeshwar Sengupta and Santosh Mitra had to pay 
the penalty with their lives. Hi/li atrocity had in 
its turn caused a great upheaval in Midnapore 
resulting in the murder of two District Magistrates, 
Robert Douglas and Burgess, and martyrdoms of 
Pradyot Bhattacharjee, .Anathnath Pan/a, Mrigcn 
Dutta. So Dinesh’s death had a chain reaction. 
Dinesh, Kanai, Pradyot, Mrigen or Anath and a 
host of martyrs like them did not live to see the 
fulfilment of their dream—their Motherland freed 
from foreign occupation. But they had the satis¬ 
faction of dying for the Mother—* 

Blessed are those who live the day of glory tp see 
But the next dearest blessing on earth 
is the pride of dying for three. 

... (Contd. from page 12 ) 

diplomatic coimcclion with Vietnam. 

All peaccloving and democratic minded people 
of the world want Vietnam to restructure their 
devastated country on scientific lines to build up a 
prosperous and happy socialist land of South East 
Asia. We join with the peace-loving people of India 
and other countries of the world to extend our all- 
out support in the struggle of the Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple for national reconstruction. 


The Contemporary 



At tiMi iM'Mant lavel of davalopment of lethal waapons and ntissilea, the arms race has 
faaehad such a pitch that antlra ntankind is throatand with total annihilation. The paopla 
world ovar arO/ therefore. In search of a way to prevent another world conflagration. 
What is urgently wanted is a peaceful and secure world where each man can have a 
better life—a life free of poverty, misery, disease, malnutrition, illiteracy and unemploy¬ 
ment is essential for attainment of such an objective. 
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Our Prime Minister’s Speech in the Special Session of the 

United Nations on Disarmament 

On the 9ih of June last, our Prime Minister, Shri Morarji Desai addressed 
the Special Session of the United Nations on Disarmament presenting in clear 
terms India’s latest thinking on the issue and proposing a four-point programme 
of action as first step towards general acceptance of the philosophy and practice 
of non—violence. 


The following is the taxt of Ijis speech ;— 

We have met here at a crucial period of the 
world’s history. Nuclear armament, despite its 
dangers and threat of extinction to the whole world, 
has been escalated to a stage when even a small part 
of its weaponry can destroy the whole planet. Con¬ 
ventional arms and the armed forces of the world 
have attained astronomical proportions and num¬ 
bers, Even without nuclear armament, we have 
seen during the last war what amount of destruction 
the clash of these arms and forces can bring about. 
We in India believe that this special session of the 
IJN General Assembly on disarmament has not 
met a day too soon and I bring to this august 
assembly the greetings and good wishes of the peace 
loving people of India. 

Even though the central theme of this session 
is disarmament, it is also concerned with setting 
mankind firmly on the path of peace which is also 
the path of sanity. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that you will 
impart to its deliberations the patience, strength of 
purpose and the clarity of vision that this momentous 
task demands. 1 offer my felicitations to you Mr. 
President, on being called upon to preside over the 
session. 

Our sages long a^o envisaged an ideal which 
is in the Vedic ben^iciion. 

May all people be happy. 


May all people be without jealousies. 

May all people preceive the good, 

May no one get sorrow and misery. 

It is this ennobling vision of the world of 
happiness and contentment which I have always 
borne within me ever since I came in contact with 
the philosophy and personality of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is a vision which we all should cherish and should 
strive to turn into a reality, not in the distant 
future but in our own time. 

This presupposes an atmosphere in which, to 
quote the Biblical saying, “They shall beat their 
swords into plough shares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any¬ 
more.’’ 

The destructive potential of modern weapons 
used during the Second World War made the world 
fearful of war and crave for peace. At such a 
moment of realization was the United Nations 
founded. Almost simultaneously India achieved free¬ 
dom through non-violent means under the unique 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi which paved the 
way for the peaceful liberation of most of the 
nations from the colonial domination during the last 
three decades, Viewed against this background and 
in the context of the near unanimity of world opi¬ 
nion. I believe that the times are propitious, and 
the prospects of banishing war at present are brigh¬ 
ter than at any time before. 
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It is a sad thought that since times immemo¬ 
rial, the history of societies bus always been inter¬ 
spersed with the history of wars. It is even sadder 
to reflect that, far from being condemned, the w'ar- 
like attributes of conquering heroes have been exal¬ 
ted and glorified. The literature of every language, 
and children’s books, even now, are replete 
with accounts of the human slaughter in battres and 
wars. Some latter-day conquerors have even tried 
to seek comfort in the theory of evolution through 
natural selection and survival of the fittest to pro¬ 
vide plausible scientific support to the cult of geno¬ 
cide. Rennementi of such arguments—racial, mate¬ 
rial and cultural—are still presented to us with 
varying degrees of sophistry. War was an accepted 
instrument of furthering national interests in the 
past. But it no longer commands the same legiti¬ 
macy. 

The current quest for peace, however, seems 
to stem from fear of total annihilation. It is my 
firm conviction that fear is the worst, everlasting 
and demoralizing influence on man. It should not 
be the fear of war but love of peace which should 
rule our actions. International power politics, 
however, appears to be merly the pursuit of selfish 
group interests—bringing to surface much that is 
not noble in man—his pettiness, his suspicion of 
fellowmen, his jealousies, his greed to acquire and 
dominate.' The re.sult is general feeling < .f insecurity 
and fear leading to culmination in war. 

Peace is not merely cessation of war, but a 
positive sense of identification with and concern for 
others. Instead of war, peace must abide in the 
minds of men. Little good can come of working 
fbr peace without a deep conviction that in peace 
alone there is human fulfilment and happiness. But 
even if the goal appears distant, it is well worth 
striving for because movement in this direction 
itself reduces the causes of conflict. If we all .seek 
peace, the world will one day become a real human 
family as embodied in our ancient saying: “The 
whole world is one family”. 

In more than 50 years of public life, in office 
as well as in prison, may 1 say in all humility that I 
have been sustained by the conviction, imparted to 
me by Mahatma Gandhi, that the noblest of ends 
cannot but be debased by resort to evil means to 
achieve them. The pursuit of truth with courage 
and sacrifice—satyagraha—was for Gandhiji not 
only an article of faith but a guide for practical 
action. His whole life was a testimony to the truth 
that the only real and indeed the ultimate freedom 
is freedom from fear. This fact has received homage 
from many, but has also been scoffed at as utopian 
or unrealistic in the grim world of reahpolitik. I 
believe that Gandhiji's message of non-violence and 
the innovative insuument of satyagraha that he 
gave us have great relevance In our predicament as 
we grope for a way out of the present impasse. 


If we comprehend the unique and- ex^osive 
crisis we collectively encounter, we must move 
towards disarmament through a solemn resolve to 
outlaw war and settle disputes through the benefi¬ 
cent process of negotiations. Only hy doing so 
would we be true to our charter. So long as war 
is regarded as legitimate, disarmament will be a 
chimerical illusion. 

Many wars have been fought in the past 
because nations were ruled by the desire to acquire 
power and domination or malerial goods from 
others. But after every major human holocaust— 
whether the European wars of the French revolu¬ 
tionary period or the two world wars in this 
century—either because of temporary repentance 
or exhaustion, there have been attempts to build a 
structure of peace such as the Congress of Vienna, 
the League of Nations or our own United Nations. 

Nevertheless, in the working of these insti¬ 
tutions, some countries have become involved and 
have involved others in power politics, in canvas¬ 
sing for blocs, competition for spheres of influence, 
promotion of sales of arraameni.s and piling up of 
arsenals of terror, tonventional and nuclear. 

The much-vaunted nuclear deterrent ha.s failed 
to put an end to the arms race. In fact, it has 
stimulated further competition, involving vastly 
destructive weaponry. The delays and difficulties 
which the Super-Powers have experienced, in com¬ 
ing to an agreement on the test ban—partial or 
total--on limitation of nuclear armaments and 
reduction of the armed strength of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries, over the lastl 30 years, 
indicate the utter futility of tiying to secure even 
partial disarmament through a policy of balancing 
of forces routed m mutual suspicion and fear. 

The commitment to disarmament must there¬ 
fore be total, and without any reservations, although 
in actual implementation, having regard to the 
hard realities of the situation, we may accept the 
principle of graduulness in a time-bound program¬ 
me, we must keep in view the final objective and, in 
a spirit of dedication to that objective, work out a 
non-discriminatory pro gramme based on universal 
application shorn of any monopolistic feature or 
preferential treatment. 

In this context I should like to refer to the 
nuclear non-prolification treaty of which much has 
been said in this ball and outside. India is among 
those who have not signed this treaty. There has 
been considerable misunderstanding of our motives. 
To' remove these, I should like to declare that we 
yield to none in our commitment to comprehensive 
disarmament. 

We are the only country pledged not to manu? 
facture or acquire nuclear weapons even if the rest 
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old did so, and I solemnly reiterate that 
pledge before this august Assembly. Id fact we 
have gone further and abjured nuclear explosion 
even for peaceful purposes. We ask from others 
no more than the self-restraint we impose upon 
ourselves. But our objection to the treaty is be¬ 
cause it is so patently discriminatory. It makes an 
invidious distinction between countries having nu¬ 
clear weaponry and those devoted to the pursuit 
of nuclear research and technology entirely lor 
peaceful purposes. Paradoxically, the treaty giv :s 
the former a monopoly of power and confers on 
them freedom for commercial exploitation of nu¬ 
clear know-how, while on the latter it pl-ices re¬ 
strictions which may impede pea;eful development 
of nuclear science. Along with the partial test ban 
treaty the NPT has placed the nuclear miltiary 
Powers in a position which enables them to conti¬ 
nue with the utilization of nuclear energy for 
military purposes while telling others “thus far and 
no further.” 

Despite protestations of peace and despite 
realization of the dangers of nuclear warfare, the 
Suner-Powers between them have conducted 254 
nudear tests during the last eight years. The NPT 
has thus fai ed to arrest the growth of nuclear 
armaments either qualitatively or quantitatively as 
anticipated. The weapons now with the Super¬ 
powers are deadlier and larger in numbers. 


last year that the United States will not use nuclear 
weapons except in selfdefence. I am also happy 
that President Brezhnev has '■poken of the replace¬ 
ment of balance of terror by the balance of trust. 
While these are welcome signs, holding out some 
hope for the future, we have yet to see these bene¬ 
volent intentions translated into action, I share 
the concern of the distinguisheil President of France 
over the delays in these negotiations and the limit¬ 
ed nature of the deliberalims on disarmament 
which have preceded the convening of this con¬ 
ference. 

My own earnest submission to this Assembly 
is that the problem of disifmament, particularly in 
the nuclear field, cannot be solved by a system of 
checks and balances devised as a result of bar¬ 
gaining. It can only be .solved in a tola! manner, 
keeping in view the whole of the globe and not the 
regions into U'hich, presumably as a matter of 
political convenience or strategy. Some countries 
seek to compartmentalize the world. It is idle to 
talk of regional nuclear free zones when there would 
still be zones which could continue to be endanger¬ 
ed by nuclear weapons. These who have such 
weapons lose nothing if some distant area is de¬ 
clared non-nucleiir. The nations without nuclear 
capacity who imagine that their inclusion in such 
zones elTords them security are suffering for a de¬ 
lusion. We are convinced that there cannot be a 


The history of the deliberations of this .Assem¬ 
bly and of the various committees particularly the 
coherence of the committee on disarmament, 
shows that even though the two co-chairmen, the 
USSR and USA, have been active between them¬ 
selves and with others and in the various c m- 
mitfecs they have yet to provide a basis on which 
genera ragreements on the several aspects of disar¬ 
mament could be reached. 

I am sure they recognize this and it is the gene¬ 
ral view that the onus for finding the solution of 
the problems connected with nuclear disarmament 
lies heavily on them. In the discharge of that res¬ 
ponsibility, suspicion and fear can have no place, 
^is is not a matter of ideology or of narrow 
national interests, but of an assurance against the 
tragedy that the erosion of such a trust may entail 
and which may engulf the whole world. It is m 
this sense that we regard nuclear armament as a 
threat to the very survival of humanity. 

I am glad that the distinguished Presidents of 
the USA and the USSR recognize the urgency of 
finding a solution. The distinguished Presidents 
of the USA and USSR have expressed their deter¬ 
mination to finalize expeditiously the negotiations 
for the elimination of the testing of all nuclear 
devices, whether for development or military pur¬ 
poses, and for the SALT-II agreement. 

Certain other agreements, as for instance the 
banning of radiological weapons are in the offiing. 
From here, President Carter has solemnly declared 


united approach to the question of freedom from 
nuclear threats and danger.s, but the whole world 
should be declared as a nuclear free zone. 

It is now widely recognized that we have 
given suflicient time to the policies bused on viol¬ 
ence to work out a system of peace and security 
and that we have now re.acbed a point of exhaus¬ 
tion. We have therefore to take decisive steps to 
turn the minds of nations away from violence as 
an insurance uf safety and security, and take them 
towards non-violence and satyagraha as means of 
resisting wrong. 

Although F have urged and will continue to 
urge that the ultimate solution lies in the general 
acceptance of the philosophy and practice of non¬ 
violence, I believe with Gandhiji that one .step is 
enough for me to start wub but that step must 
mean abjuring of violence as an instrument and 
a substantial reduction in the weapons and instru¬ 
ments oi violence. 

That first step in my view must consist of: 
(a) a declaration that utilization of nuclear 
technology for military purposes, including 
research in weapon technology must be out¬ 
lawed; (b) qualitative and quantitative limita¬ 
tions on nuclear armament and immediate freez¬ 
ing of the present stockpile under international 
inspection; (c) formulation of a time-bound 
programme—not exceeding a decade—^for grad¬ 
ual reduction of the stockpile with a view to 
achieving total elimination of all nuclear yrea- 
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pons; and <d) a comprehensive test tmn treaty 
with provision for safe^ards to prevent breach 
of the treaty whteh in my view can only be 
through independent inspection. 

The ban should apply to atmospheric, under* 
ground and undersea tests and those in space. 1 
would also add that the system of safe|uard8 
should be based on universality and non>discrimina- 
tion. We must ensure that the system of inspec¬ 
tion and safeguards is enforced objectively and 
without bringing politics into such enforcement. 

For initiating a programme of disarmament 
in the conventional held. We would not wait until 
nuclear disarmament is completed. We should this 
very year begin efforts to work out an agreement 
on disarmament and drastic reduction m the armed 
strength in the conventional field. I can assure 
this Assembly on behalf of my country that India 
will cooperate to the fullest extent in the formula¬ 
tion of these vai ious programmes and will pledge 
itself to their implementation. 

In fact, we should visualize a time when the 
use of armed forces vvould not be necessary, even 
for internal security. 

Mr President, the resources of the world we 
live in are too precious to be wasted on destruction. 
Millions round the globe sutler from want, troni 
malnutrition, from under-development and fiom 
a despair about today and tomorrow. We have 
misused the world’s wealth for far too long. Let 
us now resolve to harness science and statesman¬ 
ship to the cause of the happiness of mankind, 
l^t us send out from here a message of succour and 
relief to the poor, the infirm, the under-nourished 
and enable them to draw an assurance that a better 
life, a better world will be theirs. 

It would be too much to claim that the eyes 
of all those people are on our Assembly here For 
many of them are unlettered and preoccupied with 
the exacting task of earning their daily bread Even 
the literate citizens of the advanced countries are 
not in a position to restrain their Government. 
But they do know that aM their comfort and afflu¬ 
ence will be wiped out if some one presses a button 
somewhere. This apprehension is one of the basic 
causes of the anguish which makes life precariously 
uncertain in affluent countries, especially amongst 
the young. All this adds to the responsibility of 
all of us here who represent the nations of the 
world, big and small, rich and poor. 

It should be clear to us all that no sclieme of 
global peace and disarmament can last unless it is 
linked with the creation of an equitable world 
economic order. The nuclear Powers and their 
close allies arc also those who dominate the world’s 
economy and manage it to their own advantage. 
Their military and economic strength reinforce 
each other. The poorer countries have to face not 
only the threat of domination but also the denial 


of fmr return for their prodnee dnd their labour. 
Disarmament could and should serve the Igrtcr 
inirpose of correlating the economic injustice and 
deprivation to which two-thirds of humanity ii 
subject today. < 

Even if a small portion of the $1 billion a day 
that are now spent on armaments could be diverted 
to the benevolent service of mankind through the 
spread of irrigation, the feeding of the under» 
nourished, to educating the unlettered, to curing 
and ministering, the sick and the infirm in all 
countries, to purifying the world’s air and water, 
and to enlarging the understanding of other peo¬ 
ple’s cultures, it would bring the ideal of a brave 
new world nearer achievement. 

1 suggest that this Assembly recommend the 
setting up of a fund which would carry cut studies 
in disarmament and non-violence and find out ways 
and means of replacing bombs and bullets by bread 
and books. 

Woiking for abolition of war is not only a 
historical necessity, but a human duty. It is a plain 
matter of enlightened sclf-mleiest since it is in¬ 
dissolubly linked without very sur\iva) 

If all this power of dcstrutt'on came from the 
human intellect surely that same mtel’cet can create 
something more compassionate .md bencsolent. 
The old prophets and sters who la'd the founcla- 
dations of human civilizations may not have seen 
the mushroom clouds of atomic bombs But they 
knew the nature of power, with their capacity to 
see the whole tree within the imy seed In one 
of our ancient books—the K.ithopanishad—there 
is a parable of a boy of tender y ears who carries 
on a dialogue with the God of Death who is also 
the God of Justice The God ofteis the boy ail the 
riches, all the pleasures and all tlic glory there 
can be. But Nacbikcta, the bov. w'anis to know 
the nature of life and de<iih and immotlanty God 
parts with the mystery, but like all mysteries, it is 
not so mysterious. 

Victory over death, he says, comes from self- 
control. Likening the body to a chariot, the mind 
to reins, the senses to horses, and the objects of 
the senses to the roads, he adds : He who has 
no understanding and whose mind is never firmly 
held, his senses are unmanageable like vicious 
horses of a chariot But he who has understanding 
and whose mind is always firmly held, his senses 
are under control like good horses of a chariot. 

What is true of the individual is true of the 
world community. Man who has invented these 
engines of destruction is also filled with a desire 
for immortality. At this moment, death and like 
are poised as on a razor’s edge. Let us choose life. 
It is for this Assembly, representing the collective 
wisdom of mankind, to launch a movement in the 
conscience of men and embark on the great 
adventure of survival with determination not to 
compromise with truth. * 
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Mr. Brezhnev on Disarmament 

(A Corresp indent) 


Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Commiiieee and President of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet clarified his 
country’s position on the disarmament issue in his 
speech delivered in the Hradcany Castle in Prague, 
CzcchoslovaKia. The rcleVvtnt portion of his speech 
is quoted below ; - 

“It is beyond dispute that the ground for 
peaceful cooperation has been badly damaged by 
the continuing arms race. To put an end to it and 
take practical steps towards disarmament is a great 
task today not only before the governments and 
not only before tlie individuals with power in their 
hands. This is a task before all parties and 
political currents, before trade unions and other 
social organisations, before the mass media. No¬ 
body has the right to keep aloof from it. one 
cannot expect the present course of events to be 
reversed from the arms buildup to di.sarmament 
without an active effort of the iiuernationai commu¬ 
nity and of the broadest possible spectrum i)f poli¬ 
tical forces. 

Our best wish is to bury the axe or war so 
deep as no sinister forces could ever dig it out. 
This is the purpose behind our proposal for merging 
political detente with military detente and for con¬ 
ducting all-embracing negotiations on disarmament, 
including nuclear disarmament. 

Our attitude to the talks about curbing the 
arms race is one of all seriousmess and good faith. 
We arc against fruitless verval exchanges and 
against such talks looking like that “disarmament 
conference”, pardon the word, which was once 
held up to ridicule by Jaroslav Hasek. You may 
recall that his characters, dizzy after endless night¬ 
long sittings and banquets, began to urge whoso¬ 
ever to arm himself, as if out of good intentions. 

A special disarmament session of the UN 
General Assembly has been meeting in New York 
for the past few days. Its participants are discuss¬ 
ing the disarmament problem in its entirety for the 
first time in UN history. 



The Soviet Union ;uid 1h:- follow M»cialist 
countries have brought boforo ilu' sc 'iv>n ibcir 
proposals and iniruuiVi.s. ili uoii-.dily oon.siuorod 
and designed to promote a eoiiMruuiivo elb'i t and 
gain some practical resiiii!. . 

The essence of onr position ou di.satinanicnt 
issues is, to put it briefly, ;i>; Kdlovvs. riicie n<* 
type of arms the USSR would net be prcpaied to 
see limited and banned reeiprooaliv in agree/nenl 
with other states. The itupoiiant ’thu g ij (vir ail 
this to be done without ai.y damage to ar.ybody's 
security and on terin.s of aunpicic leciprocity of 
states in possession of the annainenis in question. 
It is important for the desire to slop the arms i.ico 
to be sincere, nor ostentatious. 

Unfortunately, the posuion of our m, ior 
partners in the negotions IS full of contuulietioiK 
Here is the latest ease in point. A (op-lcvcl NATO 
Council session is in prc'giess lighl now. Some iff 
its participants have been stv>pping over in New 
York, on their way to oi from the NAIO meeting, 
to utter some highsounding words about disarma¬ 
ment at the special UN session. Ilui at the NATO 
ministerial meeting, they, in the same breath, as it 
were, arc discussing further plans f<u milii.vrv 
preparations for years abeavl. So, wiitre are the 
Western powers talking busincs.s and where are 
they talking through llicir hats'.’ 

It is high time to iinderslaitd that the 
arms race can do no good to anybody. It has to 
be stripped and replaced by an honest effon to 
achieve disarmament. 

The socialist countries have done a good 
amount of work to get things going on the way to 
disarmament. And however great the obstacles 
may yet be, shall move on, together with all the 
supporters of the policy of peace and good-neigh¬ 
bourly relations, in the search for a dependable 
and full solution of this burning problem. 
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The Special Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly on Disarmament 

{Correspondent) 


To-day science has been made a slave to 
mankind’s greed for power. Since the end 
of the Second World War, so-called civilised 
big nations have developing more and more 
sophisticated and powerful arms, including 
weapons of mass destruction. Unrestrained 
manufacture and piling up of gaseous, chemical 
and nuclear missiles has brought the world to 
the brink of catastrophic disaster. Therefore it 
has been long since felt by the world population 
that this insane arms race should be brought to a 
halt, and not only that,—all nations should give up 
their armaments. 

A perfect solution of the problem called for 
international co-operation, which brought in the 
need of a world disarmament conference. The 
Soviet Union has been striving from the beginning 
for the convocation of such a conference. As far 
back as November 8,1951 the USSR submitted for 
consideration by the United Nations General 
Assembly a proposal for bolding the conference in 
1952. Thereafter, on January 28, 1954 at the Berlin 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
USSR, Britain, the United States and France, 
the USSR delegation urged for convening 
such a conference in 1954. In February 1955, 
the Soviet Government renewed its proposal. 

The Soviet Union’s proposal received wide 
and unstinted support from other socialist countries, 
the non-aligned countries and the developing 
countries. The Cairo conference of the non-aligned 
nations called upon its participating countries to 
take ali necessary measures to implement the 
proposal at the next session of the United Nations 
General As.scmbly. The participants in the con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers of 70 non-aligned 
nations held in Georgetown, the capital of Guyana, 
in August 1972 unanimously acclaimed the proposal 
calling for the holding of a world di.sarmament 
conference. 

The question was examined at the 27th 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in the plenary meeting of which on 
September 26, 1972, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko Mated, “The Soviet Government 
is of the opinion that full use should be made of 
the possibilities that now exist for the convocation 
of a world conference on disarmament. For our 


part, we will continue to do everything we can for 
its convocation and success.” 

Against such a background, the holding of the 
special session of the United Nations General 
Assembly on Disarmament in the last week of May 
1978 was a definite step forward towards bringing 
in a world without wars and weapons. In the 
plenary meeting of this special session the USSR 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Andrei Gromyko delivered 
a speech making very clear his country’s stand on 
the issue of disarmament. The text of his speech 
is quoted below : 

There is now no more important and topical 
problem than that, which drew to this hall 
repre.sentutives of 149 States of the world. Halting 
the arms race and achieving real disarmament— 
this task has been put forward by the whole course 
of world development. Its settlement concerns 
the destiny of every man on earth. 

The disarmament problem is by right in the 
focus of attention of the Organization of United 
Nations as implementing the main demand of the 
U.N. Charter—that of “saving future generations 
from the scourge of war”—means in the first place, 
particularly in the present conditions, the striving 
to curb the arms race. The very convocation of 
the Special Session of the U.N. General Assembly 
is evidence of this. 

Undeviatingly following its principled line 
on the que.slions of disarmament, the Soviet Union 
has come to this session firmly resolved to contri¬ 
bute to its success. It will meet the hopes placed 
on its by the peace-loving peoples and States, if 
it is able to bring closer a halt to the arms race, 
to bring closer detente. The crux of the whole 
problem is, in our profound conviction, in passing 
aver from good wishes and may be useful but little 
binding and practically vague recommendations 
to concrete. 1 stress, precisely, concrete steps in 
this main direction of world politics—towards 
a lasting peace. 

Expressing the essence of the present situat¬ 
ion in the world, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev said at the 
celebration meeting to mark the 60th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution: “Inter¬ 
national relations arc now at a crossroad, as it 
were, which could lead either to a growth of trust 
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and cooperation, or else to a growth of mutual 
fears, suspicion and arms siockpiles, a crossroad 
leading, ultimately, either to lasting peace or, at 
best, to balancing on the brink of war. Detente 
offers the opportunity of choosing the road of 
peace. To miss this opportunity would be a 
crime. The most important, the most pressing 
tasks nv>w is to halt the arms race, v/hich has 
engulfed the world.*’ 

Simultaneously when the U.N. Special Se.s- 
sion on Disarmament will continue its work in 
New York, another .session—of the NATO Coun¬ 
cil—will be convened not far away from here. 
Represented at it will be a number of States, on 
behalf of which speeches are made here m favour 
of disarmament. But what are the cjiiestions 
on the agenda of the NA'IO session? No .■■eerct 
is made of it—a further build up of military pic- 
parations with a prospect for the eighties. 

One cannot help asking what these States 
are planning, what arc they putting into tiieir 
policy a continuation of the arnns race or a 
possibility of di.sarmamcnt ? 

Hence, it comes out that sonic goternmenl.s 
show inconsistency, yield to the prcsstre of the 
circles which have linked their desf iiy with military 
production and filbu!olJ.^ profit., derived by them 
from the production of arms. 

To stupefy people, to w'hip up the arms 
rate they deliberately invent myths, or at least, 
spread the old ones like the ‘Soviet military 
threat”. Every unbiased man knows; when the 
Soviet people fought, they were forced lo g vc 
a rebuff to aggressors, wars were imposed on tlie 
Soviet Union, but it never unleashed and will not 
unleash war.s itself. 

Tt was claimed from this ro.strum, with some 
special implication, that the Soviet missiles 
named '‘SS-20*’ in the West are trained 
not in .some set direction, but may turn 
any side. Jn a word, this far-fetched argument 
is used in order lo muddle the matter with refe¬ 
rence to the same invented “Soviet threat”. But 
cannot the American missilc-niiclcar weapons 
turn, and clearly in what direction in the first 
place, to say nothing of why they are in Europe 
in general ? 

Many have probably noticed that represen¬ 
tatives of some countries find it difficult in general 
to pronounce the word “disarmament” here. 

But they willingly speak about control. 
Control of what ? Of arms, they prcsisely say 
so—of arms, but it is possible to increase five-fold 
the volumes of arms in the world compared with 


the present level even under control. But is it 
a way lo peace ? It is apt to recall that (he Special 
Session has been convened not for whipping up 
the arms race, but for disarmament. So the 
causes of the continuing arms race are well-known 
to us and I think not only to us. 

Serious efforts for limiting aims are favoured 
by the poliiical climate, that has taken shape in 
the world and which for all of its ups and downs 
and fluctuations has been characterised by the 
prevalence of detente. 

This was never before to be found in tb" 
history of relations of the two world social systems, 
A ccrlam level of international trust has been 
created although, of course, it is fur from being 
sufficient. A powerful impetus lo all these proces¬ 
ses has been given by the recent talks between 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev and the ERG leaders. 

l! is necessary tv' use one hiindered per cent 
the favourable condition.s that have taken shape. 
Political detente blends with military detente. With¬ 
out it the positive tilings in international relalious 
that have been won through presisicnt efforts of 
many yeais by many peopIe.s and States are running 
the risk ol' being thrown back If one is to admit 
that there is no sane alternative to the policy of 
detente and this is precisely so. it is also conect to 
say that there is no sane alternative lo disannatneni. 

Tlic U.S.SR delegation can say on behalf on 
the Soviet Union in all certainty : If other States 
arc ready for disai iiuiiiient, we will not be found 
wanting. We do not pursue the aim of achieving 
military supremacy. 1 here is not a single task, 
that our country would intend to resolve through 
military means. Wc see the securit) of our slate 
and international peace on the whole through cur¬ 
bing the arms race through agreements on disarma¬ 
ment, fair agreements equally considering the inter¬ 
ests of all the contracting parties. 

What shall be d'>nc in the first place? Wc 
think that the time has come lo pul forward the 
question of ending ail further quantitative and 
qualitative growth of arms and armed forces of the 
states having big military potentials. 

Speaking in more concrete terms and consider¬ 
ing that the military arsenals consist of various 
components of weapons, the .Soviet Union pioposcs 
the implementation of the following measures t 

End the production production of nuclear 
weapons in all of their types. End the production 
and ban all other types of mass destruction wea¬ 
pons, End the certain of new types of conventional 
weapons of great destruction force; Renounce a 
growth of armies and increase in the conventional 
weapons of the powers—permanent members of 
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the Security Otuacil as well as the countries 
associated wiih them by military agreements. 

Thus, appropriate measures, radically chang¬ 
ing the present extremely alarming picture and 
hailing the orgy of arms would ernbrace all the 
components of the existing arms and armed forces. 
The implemeniotjon of such measures would not 
violate the balance ol forces, w'hich has taken shape 
now among States, Nobody would stand to lose 
but tne gam for the cause of peace would be tre¬ 
mendous. 

Striving to put the matter on a practical 
plane, liie Soviet t.iiiun proposes that talks be 
started to end the production of the nuclear 
weapon m ail of its types and a gradual reduction 
of its .stockpiles up l<.* their full liquidation. 

Another major issue, on which we lay empha¬ 
sis as lega.'ds halting the nuclear arms race is the 
prevention of proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The relevant treaty lias played and continues to 
play a very useful role in this respect. But further 
effs'rts are necessary 

There is another method of preventing the 
spread of the nuclear weapons in the w'orld— 
through a territorial limitation of their placing. 
The Soviet Union is submitting for discussion by 
the participants in the Special Session the question 
of non-deployment of nuclear weapons in the 
territories t>f tlie States, where they are not to be 
found now. 

.As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
it is ready to make appropriate commitments. Wc 
call on the other nuclear powers for this. 

.A specific feature at this juncture is that 
the arms race is increasingly shifting to a qualita¬ 
tive p'ane. Hence, the particularly' vital necessity 
of preveatirg the creation of new types and systems 
of weapons of mass viesiruction. 

'file Soviet Union is for a full ban on the 
neutron weapon, and not because vve would not 
be able to give a worthy answer to the challenge 
thrown to us. A proof of this is the case first 
with the atomic and then with the thermonuclear 
weapims. We arc in principle against opening 
a new trend in the arms race. 

Before it is too late, we propose to reach 
agreement on a mutual renunciation of the ’produc¬ 


tion of the neutron weapon. Together with the 
other socialist countries, the Soviet Union tabled 
at the Disarmament Committee in Geneva in 
March this year a draft convention to this effect. 
We expect a clear and an unambiguous answer to 
our proposal. 

We shall touch upon in the first pJacc on 
the Soviet-American talks on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms. 

\\'e proceed from the premise that it is 
possible to come by mutual efforts to an agreement 
equally considering the interests of security of 
both countries, serving the wide interests of 
strengthening peace. 

There is probably ground to hope for a succes¬ 
sful completion of the talks on a complete and gene¬ 
ral ban on nuclear weapon tests It is such a 
direction m containing the urms race, on which the 
eflorts of many States have been concentrated for 
many years. 

The Soviet Union proceeds from the premises 
that the proposed steps are siihslantially necessary 
for stopping the arras race. They can really 
create a breakthrough to nulilary detente in radica¬ 
lly lessening the war danger. 

The Soviet Union, and not we alone comes out 
for the holding of such a forum which could adopt 
at once effective decisions really bcniiing on all 
States—a world disarmament conference. The 
success of the special .session should facilitate its 
convocation. Jt follows’ from this that seriou.s 
thought shottld be given to concrete and not dis¬ 
tant dates of holding the world conference. 

The Soviet Union W'ill do e\erything within 
its p*nver for the decisions .'f the Special Session 
of the Genc.'-al .Assembly, for the document adopted 
by it realIj to orient Sulcs in the di-rection of a 
cardinal .soj'.inon ot the problem oi' disarmament 
—up to and inciikiing general and complete disar¬ 
mament, liquidating the material basis of war. 

Let us hope that out ol this Special Session 
will emerge definite decisions towards complete 
disarmament which will be given effect to by all 
the stales. Once all the nations agree unanimously 
to give up arms and cut dowm drastically the ex¬ 
penditure on military preparedness the earth will be 
a pleasant, peaceful and prosperous place to 
live in. 
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The Anns Race—A Threat To Peace And 
International Security 

From an interview granted by Army Heinz Hoffmann^ a member of the 
Folitbureau of the SED Central Committee and Minister of National 
Defence of the G. D. /?. 


QjBOStion 

What in your opinion arc the reasons for the 
arras race V 

Answer : 

... it is concrete political objectives and 
economic interests which cause the imperialist 
forces to step up the arras race, and they are the 
only ones who can be said to be engaged in an 
arms race. Their aim is to blackmail their political 
opponents militarily, to obtain predominance over 
certain regions by way of using force or threaten¬ 
ing to do so, and to establish world supremacy for 
their social system. They are directly, interested in 
both a constant stream of new armament orders 
and steadily improved weapons systems, since in 
this way they not only make super-profits but arc 
also covered for the greater part of their entire 
research and development costs. 

So we can say that the economic reasons for 
their arms race are super-profits, the political 
reasons are blackmail and pressure against the 
socialist countries and the anti-imperialist liberation 
movement, and the military reasons lie in their 
efforts to gain superiority, with a view to conduct¬ 
ing a war and coming out ot it victorious. 

Yet, imperialist politicians and military men 
pretend to have to protect themselves against a 
threatening attack by the Soviet army and the other 
armed forces of the Warsara Treaty o ganization... 
Of course, such assertions are flagrant nonsense 
and pure slander. The revolution cannot be 
exported and a socialist order connot be set up by 
means of bayonets. By spreading such fairy tales, 
the opponents of detente mainly aim at two things : 
they want to divert attention Jfrom their own 
aggression and war crimes and they want to 
substantiate the alleged necessity for the arms race 
and prepration for new wars... 

Socialism, however, has from the very first 
hour of its existence been inseparably linked with 
the struggle for peace... More than three decades 
of pcac-e for our people and for Europe as a whole 
since the end of the Second World War arc the 
visible result of interrelationship of socialism and 
peace and also of the strength of the socialsit armed 
forces in preserving peace. 


Qjacetion : 

Can it be claimed that the intended product¬ 
ion of the neutron bomb and its introduction into 
the NAl'O armed forces will support frantic 
attempts in the imperialist camp to use the arms 
race to change the military balance of power in 
favour of NATO and other aggressive circles ? 
Answer : 

There is no doubt about that. But we should 
remember that, irrespective of any differences in the 
form and deployment of present nuclear weapons 
and the neutron bomb, the latter is not a fundament¬ 
ally new weapons system whose introduction into 
the armed forces of NATO would lead to its epochal 
superiority, as is often assereted in the west. 

This weapon represents a danger to peace not 
only because it will provoke a new round in the 
arms race and because the complicated disarma¬ 
ment negotiations arc thus being made even more 
diflicult, but also because the confrontation of the 
two world camps is being aggravated and the 
danger of war and of the use of weapons of mass 
destruction is being increased... 

Question : 

Jt is clear from what you said that the socia¬ 
list armed forces are still in a reliable position to 
protect socialism and peace But is it realistic to 
aim at arms limitation and disarmament as attaina¬ 
ble objectives in. the face of pronounced anti¬ 
detente and anti-disarmament campaigns particulary 
on the part of the military-industrial complex in 
the imperialist States ? 

Answer : 

In the interests of peace and international 
security, it is necessary to pursue these objectives, 
because there is no reasonable alternative to them. 
History has also proved that such objectives are 
realistic and attainable. We are striving to further 
the process of detente in the world, to make it 
irreversible and to make jjeace more stable. The 
struggle for disarmament has become a key to over¬ 
all future development.s... The gains that have been 
made in this field so far -- for instance the nuclear 

(Could, on page 31) 
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On Practical Ways to End the Arms Race 


Proposal of the 


The entire course of world developments has 
now put the ending of the arms race in the centre 
of international politics. 

The accelerating and expanding process of the 
development, manufacture and deployment of -new 
types of weapons and systems of armaments is 
Requiring ever more dangerous features. The 
soaring destructive potential in the arsenals of 
states is already sufficient to challenge, if activated, 
the very existence of man on Earth. 

If the arms race is not halted, political detente 
achieved as a result of great efforts by many 
states and peoples may come to stand-stiil. 
if the threat of military confrontation starts to 
biount again, it would hardly be possible to main¬ 
tain even the current level of international trust 
without which normal relations between stales arc 
inconceivable. 

Consuming an ever-increasing share of mate¬ 
rial and intellectual resources of mankind, the arms 
race can deadlock the solution of the problems of 
economic development, extremely complicated as 
they arc. Should the arms race continue, it could 
be difficult to resolve the global and universal pro¬ 
blems the urgency of which has greatly increased' 
over the last few decades- to provide food, develop 
radically new sources of energy, rnake extensive use 
of oceans and outer space, eradicate disease, and 
preserve the environment. 

The bilateral and multilateral arms limitation 
agreements concluded in the sixties and 
seventies have undoubtedly had and continue 
to have a certain restraining impact on 
the arms race. By closing some channels 
fbr the development and proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction and somewhat narrowing other 
channels those agreements have averted the worst. 
Yet, on account of their limited nature and the fact 
that not all the nuclear powers at iha% became 
parties to them, they have failed to halt the arms 
race. 

At the same time agreements on limiting the 
arms race are achieved at a slower pace than that 
of the race itself. Moreover, in some highly 
dangerous areas a point may be reached beyond 
which it will be no longer possible to conclude 
agreements to limit the arms race based on mutual 
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control. Being developed and close to production 
stage arc weapon systems which do not lend them¬ 
selves to such control altogether in terms of limiting 
their quantity and qualitative characteristics. 

History has confronted states and peoples 
with a choice, “International relations,” said recen¬ 
tly General Secretary of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee, President of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, L. 1. Brezhnev, “are now at a 
cross-roads, as it were, which could lead either 
to a growth of trust and co-operation, or to a grow¬ 
th of mutual fears, suspicion and arms stockpiling, 
a cross-roads leading ultimately either to lasting 
peace or, at best, to balancing on the brink of war,’’ 

There is but one alternative: It is necessary 
to bring about a <lecisive breukihr-nigh in the stru¬ 
ggle for ending the arms race. Time can no longer 
be wasted—that would be fraiigln with evtremeiy 
grave consequences. No stale can any longer 
withhold its contribution to ending the arms 
race. And no governmeqt vvili be able to justify 
before its own people the actions which do not 
promote the solution of this problem and even 
less so those which are counterproductive. 

Ending the arms race is a challenge for all 
states, for all governments, and for all peoples. 
And to deal with it would require joint effort. 

Accordingly, the Soviet Union pursuing the 
invariable Leninist policy of peace and peaceful 
cooperation is making an appeal and a proposal to 
all the member states of the United Nations to take 
as soon as possible a number of urgent steps to¬ 
wards halting the arms race. For its part the 
Soviet Union is prepared to help in every possible 
way .carry them .out and to praticipate directly 
where necessary in translating them into life. 

It is the view of the Soviet Union, as L.I. Bre¬ 
zhnev has recently stated, that the time has come 
to give thought to ending completely any further 
quantitative and qualitative build-up of arms and 
armed forces of states with large military potentials 
thereby creating conditions for their subsequent 
r^uction. Specificelly, the Soviet Union is calling 
for a discussion of programme for the implementa¬ 
tion of the following measures within a specified 
limited period ’ 
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-cessation of the production of all types of 
nuclear Iweapons; 

—cessation of the production and the pro¬ 
hibition of all other types of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction; 

— cessation of the development of new types 
of conventional armaments of great destructive 
capability; 

-•-renunciation of expanding the armies and 
building up conventional armaments of the powers-— 
permanent members of the Security Council and of 
the countries which have military agreements with 

them. 

Certainly, it will not be easy to come to agree¬ 
ment on such matters. 

Therefore, we could start, say with the cessa¬ 
tion of the production of nuclear weapons. 

At the same time the Soviet Union declares 
for its part in no uncertain terms : we are aginst the 
use of nuclear weapons: only extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, aggression against our country or its allies 
by another nuclear power can compel us to resort 
to this extreme means of self-defence. 

First : Since the main danger is generated 
by the accelerating nuclear arms race, efforts of 
states should be focused on measures to halt the 
arms race primarily in this area and subsequently 
to reverse it. 

There is no doubt that it would have been 
much easier to solve that problem at the time 
when nuclear weapons just emerged. That was pre¬ 
cisely what the Soviet Union proposed at the lime 
to ban nuclear weapons once and for all. Yet, 
its proposal was not accepted. Now that states are 
armed with all kinds of nuclear weapon systems 
that the nuclear factor dominates the military reali¬ 
ty of today and is basic to strategic planning, the 
problem has become immeasurably more difficult to 
resolve. 

Nevertheless, it would be a grave error to 
believe that now it has become altogether impossi¬ 
ble to reverse the course of events in the field of 
nuclear armaments. In the political and social 
fields states and peoples were confronted with no 
less difficult challenges but thy did prove equal to 
them. Statesmanship, an honest and objective 
approach to the core of the problem, awareness of 
the historic responsibility for the success of the 
cause, purposefulness and' perseverance can provide 
ways to solving that highly complex problem as 
well. 


The Soviet Union firmly advocates ^rty 
action to this end. General Secretary of the CPSIJ 
Central Committee, President of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, L, I. Brezhnev, pot 
forward proposals to end the production of all 
types of nuclear weapons and gradually to reduce 
their stockpiles up to their complete destruction. 
What we are proposing now is to discuss tlic ques¬ 
tion of how to proceed to appropriate negotiations. 

We believe that ail the nuclear powers should 
take part in the negotiations—while failure by any 
of them to do so would place a heavy burden on 
its policy. It would also appear useful to have 
a certain number of non-nuclear states involved in 
these nogotiatipns. Tlie formula for participation 
in the negotiations could be agreed upon through 
diplomatic channels or within the framework of an 
appropriate preparatory committee. The same 
procedure could be applied to reach agreement on 
the agenda for the negotiations and to determine 
the items to be considered and acted upon. 

No one should have any illusions—this is a 
vast and extremely complex area. It includes the 
questions of how to achieve the cessation of the 
production of nuclear weapons; how to proceed to 
gradual reduction of their accumulated stockpiles; 
questions relating to stages or phases of progress in 
this direction, questions pertaining to the extent to 
which individual nuclear powers should become 
involved in that process at each stage taking into 
account th6 dilfercnces in the levels of their military 
nuclear potentials; questions as to how to leave 
undisturbed the existing balance in the sphere of 
nuclear might while at the same time constantly 
lowering its levels. 

Of course, the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of measures to end the production of 
nuclear weapons and to gradually destroy their 
stockpiles should run parallel to and be inseparable 
from the consolidation of political and international 
legal guarantees for the security of states. The 
conclusion of a world treaty on the non use of force 
in international relations would be a major step in 
that direction. The Soviet Union’s proposals to¬ 
wards these ends are well known. What is more, 
the U.N. General Assembly has adopted a resolu¬ 
tion on non-use of force in international relationi 
and on the permanent prohibition of the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

Talks on these subject.s would require much 
efforts and hard work. But what is needed first of 
all now is to put the matter on a practical plane. 

To this end, the Soviet Union proposes that 
the current special session of the U.N. General 
Assembly adopt a decision of principle on the need 
to start negotiations on nuclear disarmament and 
on the non-use of force, determine the procedure 
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for their preparatioii and set a concrete date for 
their beginning. Spiting the date would emphasize 
that the states are lirm in their intention to re ieve 
mankind once and for all from the threat of nuclear 
war. 

Second: One of the most important ob¬ 
jectives in ending the arms race is undoubtedly the 
prevention of the spread of nuclear weapons. In 
the last decade since the conclusion of the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
substantial progress has been made in the solution 
of that problem. Nevertheless, not all that is 
necessary has been done and further efforts are 
required now. 

It is understandable .that particularly dan¬ 
gerous would be nuclear weapons in the hands of 
states situated in the areas of conflicts and tensions. 
A nuclear conflict, should it flare up in any such 
region, could trigger off un all-out nuclear clash. 
It is precisely for this reason that the plans to 
develop nuclear weapons in South Africa and 
Israel, which have come to light, cause such pro¬ 
found concern. These plans should not be allowed 
to materialize; sharply increased instability and 
tensions in the regions in question would escalate 
the nuclear danger for all mankind. 

j 

Obviously, there Is a need to secure more 
active participation of a large number of slates, 
including non-nuclear states, in the consolidation 
of the non-proliferation regime. Therefore the 
wishes they express in this connexion should be 
given proper consideration. 

It will be recalled that what they want above 
all is stronger security guarantees for non-nuclear 
states. At present such guarantees exist in the 
form of the obligation assumed by the USSR, the 
USA and Great Britain in the Security Council 
to undertake certain actions lo provide support 
for the victim of a nuclear aggression. This is 
an important obligation. But many non-nuclear 
states would like the nuclear powers to take yet 
another step—to undertake not lo use nuclear 
weapons against them. 

The Soviet Union declares that it will never 
use nuclear weapons against those slates which 
renounce the production and acquisition of nuclear 
weapons and do not have nuclear weapons on 
their territories. We are also ready to conclude 
special agreements lo that effect with any such 
non-nuclear stale. We call upon all other nuclear 
powers to follow our example and assume similar 
obligations. 

The establishment of nuclear-free zones in 
various regions of the world can help reduce the 
threat of jiuclear war and consolidate the regime 


of the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Proceeding from its fundamental position of sup¬ 
port for the desire of states in any given region 
not to allow nuclear weapons on their territories, 
the Soviet Union has decided fb sign additional 
protocol II to the Treaty for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear^Weapons in Latin America (the Treaty 
of Tlaielolco) thereby assuming an obligation to 
respect the non-nuclear status of that continent. 
Certainly, this obligation of ours will remain valid 
only if the other nuclear powers also respect the 
status of that zone and its parties guarantee a 
truly non-nuclear regime of the zone. 

Progress in peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
is undoubtedly one of the promising ways to 
resolve the energy probleitp, and the Soviet Union 
favours broader international cooperation in this 
area provided, of course, it is carried out under 
conditions which rule out its use to increase pos¬ 
sibilities for the development of nuclear weapons. 
At the same time, looking ahead it. can be said 
with confidence that nuclear energy, however, 
important it is, doe.s not provide the only key 
for solving the energy problem. 

As of this day, there emerge alternative 
approaches which do not lead to a greater nuclear 
risk. These aic thcnroniiclear synthesis, the use 
of solar and geothermal energy a.s well as a number 
of other sources of energy which hold out great 
prospects. Moreover, their dcvclopmjfr.t promises 
cheaper energy than from nuclear sources. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to co-operale 
on a constructive basis with otlier states in researcli 
on new sources and types (T energy. We have 
recently slated our readiness lo take part together 
with the USA, European countries, Japan and 
other states in the “Tokamak” international 
project—a thermonuclear reactor designed to 
produce controlled thermonuclear reaction with 
the release of energy higher than the energy 
input. 

It will be recalled that the Soviet Union is 
already providing services lo u number of countries 
in having their natural uranium enriched at Soviet 
enrichment facilities. To promote a broad use 
of the peaceful atom in solving energy problems 
the Soviet Unipn is prepared to c< ntinue rendering 
such services under appropriate international 
guarantees. 

i 

Third : The strengthening of the regime of 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons is directly 
linked with another no less pressing issue of the 
non-development of nuclear weapons on the ter¬ 
ritories of states where there are no such weapons 
at present. This issue must be resolved as well. 
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What is actually meant is that no nuclear 
weapons should be deployed in the future either 
in the form of emplaced combat nuclear systems 
or in the form of stockpiles of nuclear warheads, 
bombs, shells and mines on the territories of those 
states were today there are no nuclear weapons. 
Once agreement is reached on this matter the 
process which may lead to dangerous consequences 
such as destabilization of the existing strategic 
situation will be halted. 

It is obvious that the solution of this pro¬ 
blem largely depends on those non nuclear states 
where at present there are no nuclear weapons. 
Some of them have already made statements to 
the effect that they will not allow nuclear weapons 
to be deployed on their territories. It would be 
a good thing if other non-nuclear states in a 
similar situation take the same attitude. 

But just like in the case of the non-prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons, a lot depends on the 
nuclear powers, especially if we take into account 
the means at their disposal to exert political 
influence through allied and other channels. The 
nuclear powers could lake a major positive step 
by assuming a clear and plain obligation not to 
deploy nuclear weapons in those rountries where 
there are no such weapons at present. Naturally 
such an obligation should be universal in character, 
that is to say, it should be applicable to any non¬ 
nuclear stale on whose territory there are no 
nuclear weapons, irrespective of whether any 
particular nuclear power is or is not an ally of 
that slate. 

The Soviet Union declares its readiness to 
assume such an obligation^ and calls upon all the 
other nuclear powers to follow suit. Agreement 
in principle among nuclear powers with regard to 
this would make it possible for them to hold ^an 
exchange of views as to the form such an obliga¬ 
tion should take. 

Fourth : The prohibition of the development 
of new types and systems of weapons of mass 
destruction figures prominently among international 
priorities. It is the view of the Soviet Union 
that this problem could have been solved several 
years ago when it was raised for the first time. 

Unfortunately, its solution has been stalled 
becatise of the attitude adopted by certain states. 
All the more important then is to multiply efforts 
in this direction now that rapid development of 
scientific research in most diverse fields tangibly 
increases the danger that new types and systems 
of weapons of mass destruction will see the light 

of day. 

International action is urgently required to 
rule out once and for all the emergence and deploy- 


nient of neutron weapons. The question of ban¬ 
ning such weapons has been discussed in recent 
months at various interstate levels, including the 
top levels, as well as by the world public and the 
most eminent representatives of the contemporary 
scientific community. As a result of these discus¬ 
sions, one can state with full confidence that: 

—neutron weapons arc an especially inhu¬ 
man means of mass extermination of people ; 

« 

—neutron weapons will inevitably lower 
the threshold of a nucleer war and consequently, 
will increase the probability of unleashing .such 
a war ; 

—introduction of neutron weapons by one 
group of states will inevitably lead to a similar 
action on the part of another group of countries, 
and this will open up a new channel in the nucleir 
arms race just as it happened in the forties with 
thermonuclear weapons 

— Emergence of anj type of neutron weapons 
could mark but a siart of this race: the first type 
will be inevitably followed by other types with 
even greater destructive capability designed to 
attain objectives broader than those pre.scntly 
conceived, including objectives which go beyond 
the confines of a single continent. 

These are ttie imniutSblc facts that induced 
certain states, including the Soviet Union, to 
submit to the Committee on Ufsarmament a draft 
international convention on the prohibition of 
production, stockpiling, development and u.se of 
nuclear neutron weapons. 

In view of the fact that the U.S. government 
has postponed it.s final decision to begin the pro¬ 
duction of neutron weapons, the Soviet Union 
will not begin their production either, as long as 
the United States does the same. Yet, the Soviet 
Union remains an advocate of the complete 
prohibition of neutron weapons. 

If the interests of the security of the peoples 
are to be taken into account, consideration of the 
proposals concerning the prohibition of neutron 
weapons should be accorded top priority in the 
work of the Committee on Disarmament while the 
Thirty Third Session of the U. N. General As.sem- 
bly should sum up the results of the work accom¬ 
plished. 

There is still time to block the advance of the 
neutron death, not to allow it to materialize. Yet, 
prompt action is required and this is what the 
Soviet Union once again urges all the states to 
proceed to. 

Fifth: The task of ending the arras race 
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requires an early successful completion of the tasks 
already under way to this end at bilateral, regional 
and international levels. In a number of cases, the 
talks have identiGed ways which can lead to an 
agreement, and a considerable and perhaps even 
main portion of the work has already been accom¬ 
plished The final success can be achieved by multi¬ 
plying efforts and making them still more purpo¬ 
seful. 

This primary concerns the Sovict-American . 
talks on limiting strategic ofliensive arms designed 
to limit the deployment of the most dangerous and 
destructive armaments the use of which would be 
tantamount to unleashing a world nuclear war. 

Serious difficulties are known to have arisen 
on several occasions at the talks on limiting strate¬ 
gic offensive arms. At present many of them have 
been overcome and there are fairly good opportu¬ 
nities for solving the remaining problems It is 
extremely important not to allow new obstacles, 
new problems to arise in the way of a successful 
completion of the talks. The agreement can and 
must be concluded in the immediate future. 

After concluding an agreement on limiting 
strategic offensive arras efforts in that direction 
should be continued any delay. They should lead 
to a substantial decrease in the levels of strategic 
offensive arms, to a further limitation of their quali¬ 
tative improvement—naturally on the basis of the 
principle of undiminished security of the sides and 
with all the related ‘actors duly taken into account. 
The Soviet Union will be prepared to conduct 
serious and business-like talks on ail these questions. 

There exists a real opportunity to promptly 
bring to a successful completion the tallu on the 
complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapon 
tests. The peoples have been awaiting this opport¬ 
unity for the last fifteen years since the conclusion 
of the Treaty on Ending All Nuclear Weapon Tests 
in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under 
Water. 

In order to clear up the path towards cons¬ 
tructive agreement on the complete and general 
prohibition of nuclear weapon tests, the Soviet 
Union, as is known, has recently taken a number of 
steps in the areas where main difficulties were en¬ 
countered. We have agreed to verification on a 
voluntary basis, to a moretorium on peaceful nuc¬ 
lear explosions as well as to the treaty entering into 
force even if initially not all the five nuclear powers 
but only three of them—the USSR, the USA and 
Great Britain—become parties to it. We favour an 
early completion of the elaboration of the treaty 
and its signing. 

Practical talks are also under way on the 


prohibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of chemical weapons and on the desb-uo* 
tion of their stocks. But here progress has been 
extremely slow and this state of affairs cannot be 
considered normal. Although certain difficulties 
have arisen in the course of the talks and consulta¬ 
tions on the prohibition of chemical weapons, main¬ 
ly on the problem of control, they are not tnsuf 
mountable The problem of control over the 
prohibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of chemical-weapons and the destruction 
of their stocks can be solved on the basis of national 
means of verification by well-considered internation¬ 
al procedures. 

For its part the Soviet Union has made and wilt 
continue to make efforts for a successful cdmpletion 
of the talks on the prohibition chemical weapons. 
But similar efforts are required on the part of the 
other participant in the talks. 

An advanced stage has been reached in the 
preparation of an agreement banning another type 
of weapons of mass destruction —radiological 
weapons which affect living organism by radiation 
resulting from non-explosive decay of radioactive 
material. The draft convention banning the deve¬ 
lopment, production and use of radiological 
weapons has already been partly agreed upon bet¬ 
ween the participants in the talk.s. The Soviet 
Union considers that this work should be completed 
without unnecessary delay. 

It is also possible to place on a practical foot¬ 
ing the solution of the question concerning the 
reduction of armed forces and conventional arma¬ 
ments. The Soviet Union has consistently and 
continuously favoured efficient measures to this end- 
On various occasions, such measure> were the 
subject of exchanges of views, consultations and 
negotiations both on a bilateral basis and at inter¬ 
national forums. 

Now the time has come to proceed from geue- 
ral discussions to actual work, to concrete talks in 
accordance with the programme of practical mea¬ 
sures which the Soviet Union is submitting now for 
the consideration of the U.N. member states. 

It is high time headway was made at the 
negotiations on the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. Here the issue under 
discussion involve the reduction of millitary tension 
in an area where it is particularly high and where 
confrontation of the armies of two military political 
alliances is especially dangerous. 

Success in these negotiations would be an 
important Contribusion to the improvement 
of the overall international situation, and 
would serve as an example and a model for 
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practical stqits to reduce armed forces and arma¬ 
ments in other parts of Europe as well as in other 
regions of the world. 

T 

The' reason why over a number of years there 
has been no progress at the negotiations on the 
reduction of armed forces and armaments in Cent¬ 
ral Europe is that the Western participants in the 
negotiations insist without any grounds on the so- 
caUed asymmetrical reduction of the armed forces 
and armaments of the sides to the detriment of the 
security of the socialist states. And though slightly 
revised proposals submitted by Western cemntries 
in mid-April of this year are to a singnificant degree 
also one-sided, the Soviet Union is ready to do all 
in its power to reach mutually acceptable solutions 
at the Vienna talks. 

Unlike the NATO countries, the Soviet Union 
has long ceased building up its armed forces in 
Central Europe and does not intend to increase 
them in the future by a single soldier or a single 
tank. 

Military detente on the European continent 
also requires other step^ which have recently been 
proposed by the socialist states—and above all an 
obligation by the participating states of the All- 
European Conference not to be the- first to use nuc¬ 
lear weapons against each other. The purport and 
significance of this proposal are evident. Clearly, its 
implementation would considerably facilitate agree¬ 
ment on the reduction of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments in Central Europe. The proposal has been 
made, enough time has been allowed for its prelimi¬ 
nary study, and it is time to begin discussing it 
jointly at an appropriate international forum. 

The soviet-American talks on the limitation 
and subsequent reduction of military activities in 
the Indian Ocean can well be concluded in a matter 
of months. Both the participants directly involved 
in the talks and numerous littoral states of 
the Indian Ocean concerned with the strengthening 
of their security have an equal interest in 
their success. The degree of progress 
achieved at the talks. about which the 
United Nations is regularly kept informed by the 
sides through its ad hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean, attests to the feasibility of full agreement. 
To achieve this, it is necessary to intensify the talks 
avoiding unjustifiably prolonged recesses which only 
delay their completion. 

Immediately following the conclusion of an 
agreement on “freezing” or “stabilizing” military 
activities in the Indian Ocean at the present levels, 
talks should be held on their drastic reduction 
including the dismantling of foreign military bases. 
Thereby the idea advocated by many states and 
above all by the littoral states to turn the Indiau 


Ocean into a zone of peace would be largely 
implemented. 

Progress is possible' at the recently started 
Soviet-American consultations on limitation of 
intrnational trade and transfers of conventional 
armamchts. This is an urgent problem 
which needs to be solved. This can be accomplished 
within the general context of international detente, 
consolidation of internation;.l peace, elimination of 
the existing seats of war danger and prevention of 
the emergence of new such seats. 

This means that there should be formulated 
reasonable and precise political and international 
legal criteria which would establish in what situation 
and in regard to what recipients arms transfers are 
justified and permissible and when they must be 
prohibited or drastically limited. Such criteria 
should be based on the U.N. Charter, the definition 
of aggression, and decisions of the United Nations 
on rendering material and moral .support to the 
peoples fighting for their liberation from colonial 
and racist oppression. 

Obviously not only the USSR and the USA 
but also other states-suppliers of such arms sh<mld 
take part in sob ing the question of limiting inter¬ 
national trade and transfers of conventional arma¬ 
ments. 

Sixth: It is ncccsarv' to strengthen the inter¬ 
national treaties and agreemenls in force which are 
designed to limit the arms race and to ensure their 
universality, participation in them of ail states with¬ 
out exception. 

A whole network of such treaties and agree¬ 
ments has been built by now. It includes; the Treaty 
on Ending All Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmos¬ 
phere. in Outer Space and Under Water; the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons: the 
Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space; 
the Treaty on the Prohibition of the Emplacement 
of Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of Mass 
Destruction on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor; 
the Convention on the Prohibition of the Develop¬ 
ment, Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological 
(Biological) and Toxin Weapons and Their Destru- 
tion; the Convention on the Prohibition of Military 
and Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental Modi¬ 
fication Techniques. 

If one takes into account that 149 states are 
members of the United Nations, it is impossible to 
regard as normal the situation where only 106 states 
are parties to the Treaty on Ending Ail Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in Three Media. 102 states to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, 73 states to the Convention Banning 
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Bacteriological Weapons, 65 states to the Treaty 
Prohibiting the Emplacement of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor 
and about the same number of states to other trea¬ 
ties and agreements. 

Why do one-third or even half of all states 
avoid participation in these important international 
treaties and agreements? Neither national interests, 
nor the desire for more far-reaching measures in 
the field of disarmament, nor references to the 
absence at the disposal of one state or another of 
the types of weapons which arc limited or banned 
under these agreements can be an obstacle in the 
way of acceding to them. At the same time it is 
quite evident that universality of participation in 
these treaties and agreements will enhance their 
effectiveness and political prestige. 

Ihe United Nations General Assembly has 
repeatedly urged all states to become parties to 
treaties and agreements in force on limiting the 
arms race. The present state of affairs requires 
that these appeals should at last elicit a universal 
positive res^nse reflecting the unity of all states 
of the world in their desire to stop the arms race. 

Seventh : Apparently there is a broad mea¬ 
sure of agreement regarding the fact that In our 
age economic development is inseparable from the 
solution of the problem of ending the arms race 
and of disarmament. Resources which will be 
released as a result of practical actions by states 
to this end would constitute a very important source 
for improving the well-being of countries and 
peoples, a significant reserve to expand aid for 
development. The more radical are the appropriate 
measures, the deeper and farther they reach, the 
more additional material resources could be diverted 
towards these objectives. 

There is also another approach which makes 
it possible directly and immediately, even before 
important measures in the field of dusarmament 
have been carried out, to combine both aspects * 
impose material limitations on the arms race and 
release certain additional resources for peaceful 
purposes. This approach is the reduction of mili¬ 
tary budgets. 

The General Assembly has repeatedly pro¬ 
nounced itself in favour of the implementation of 
that measure and the use of a part of the funds 
thus saved to provide assistance to developing 
countries. The intention at that time was to reduce 
in the first place the military budgets of states— 
permanent members of the Security Council by a 
ceriam percentage equal for all these states. That 
decision has not jet been implemented because 
ceitain states, including some permanent members 
of the Security Council, refuse to work towards 
reaching practical agreement, invoking inter alia the 


pretext that military budgets of states are not com¬ 
parable. 

Seeeking to facilitate the solution of this 
question, the Soviet Union is now proposing that 
states with large economic and military potentials, 
including all states—permanent members of the 
Security Council, agree on specific reductions of 
their own military budgets not in terms of percen¬ 
tage points but in absolute figures. Such an agree¬ 
ment would cover, for instance, a period of three 
years beginning with the budget of the next fiscal 
year. 

Simultaneously, agreement could be reached 
on specific amounts which each state that reduces 
its military budget would allocate for increased aid 
to developing countries. In that case it would be 
expedient to set up machinery within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations for distributing these 
funds among states recipients of such aid. 

Submitting to consideration by the special 
session of the U.N. General Assembly the above 
ideas on the practical ways of ending the arms race, 
the Soviet Union believes that the steps propo.ced 
are a bare minimum. Without their implementa¬ 
tion the arms race will not.be halted. 

At the same time, these would be substantial 
steps. Their implementation will be a turning point 
in the whole course of international developments; 
from the arras race and military tensions to military 
detente and a radical les.seniog of the threat of 
war. 

And all these steps are feasible. AM of them 
take into account the existing balance of forces, 
lead to no unilateral advantages or benefits what¬ 
soever for anybody to the detriment of the security 
interests of others. On the most of them talks are 
already in progress and some are nearing com¬ 
pletion. With regard to other steps such talks 
could be started in the near future. 

Willingness to move decisively ahead and the 
political will are required to end the arms race. 
Today the responsibility of each state for the pre¬ 
sent and the future of the peoples is so great that a 
state failing to cooperate in meeting this historic 
task would be committing a crime against huma¬ 
nity. 

The special session of the U.N. General 
Assembly is vested with the nccessarj authority and 
powers to make a real contribution to the advance 
towards ending the arms race. This is its duty and 
it must live up to it. Jn doing .so the General 
Assembly will lay down the groundwork 
for the convocation and success of the World 
Disarmament Conference, Having taken effective 
steps to end the arms race, states would be able to 
proceed to a radical solution of the disarmament 
problems, up to general and complete disarmament. 
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India Asks U.N. To Make N-Anns Use A Crime 


India sponsored resolutions yesterday to have 
the U.N. General Assembly call for a moratorium 
on the testing of nuclear weapons and declare that 
their use should be prohibited as a crime against 
humanity, reports AP. 

The action was interpreted generally as 
pressure on nuclear powers, especially the USA and 
Russia, to let such pronouncements be written into 
the document now being drafted for adoption at 
the conclusion of the Assembly’s five-week special 
session on disarmament. 

An Indian delegate said that if the final docu¬ 
ment contained the points made in the two Indian 
resolutions, the resolutions would not be pressed to 
a vote. '1 hey were submiitcd on Friday and 
circulated yesterday. 


One Indian resolution would have the Assembly 
call on “all nuclear-wcajwn States, pending the 
conclusion of a comprehensive icsl-ban treatv. to 
refrain from conducting any further test mg of 
unclear weapons”. 

The other resolution would ha\e the Assembly 
declare that “the use of nuclear \veapi>ns will be a 
violation of the Charier of the L!.N. and a crime 
against humanity and “the use of nuclear weapt)ns 
should therefore be prohibited, pending nuclear 
disarmanent.” 

The resolution would ha\e the Assembly ask 
all countries now, in particular those with nuclear 
weapons, to submit proposals at its regular session 
later this year on “non-u.se of niidear weapons, 
avoidance of nuclear tests ami related tnatlers ’’ as 
the basis for negotiation of an international conven¬ 
tion on the subject. 


f Contd. from page 23 ) 


weapons non-proliferation treaty, the Sovict- 
Ainerican agreement on the limitation of strategic 
offensive arms, or the agreement on the prevcniion 
of nuclear war ~ arc not set real disarmament 
measures, but (hey make it clear that, given mutual 
interest, negotiation.s in this field can by ail means 
lead to positive le.sults... 

It should be added that ending the arms race, 
which is time and again being stepped up by 
aggressive imperialist circles, is in the vital interests 
of all nations. Over and above this, many economic 
and social problems in the world could be tackled 
and solved more rapidly... 

However, it is and remains a decisive fact that. 


in contrast to .'ill imperialist asseilions, the consiant 
increase in the dcstniclivc power of ever more 
sophisticated weapons syNteins by no means reduces 
the danger of w'ar. and that (he p('S-,ibi)iiics rbr 
employing such weapons systems are in leality 
becoming greater and gicater - a.N admitted bv 
some bourgeois politicians and miliiarv experts 
with regard to the neutron bomb .. 

It has happened more than once that the 
aggressive forces of imperialism have been 
encouraged to unleash W'ars by the development of 
new weapons, and their assesment of the teal 
constellation of power was blurred in the process. 
The socialist countries atid all forces of peace 
have taken account of this tendency. 
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in the Spirit of Detente 

(Correspondent) 


It would be interesting to know what the word 
“Finland” brings to the mind of passersby in a 
Warsaw street. As far as we know no-one has ever 
sounded the public opinion on this subject but the 
majority of answers w'oiild probably tall into three 
categories: a land of a thousand lakes. Paavo 
Nurmii and the Conference on Security and Coope¬ 
ration in Purope. 

'I'here does not seem to be any exaggeration in 
naming the third supposed answer. The C’SCE was 
talked about before it hail been convened during 
tlie actual confcicnce and aficr it had finished. It is 
still being talked about. And no wonder. It is a 
i.ew phase in the history of Europe. A phase which 
began in the Finnish capital Helsinki in enormous 
‘’Finland” building shown hundreds of limes on 
photographs, televi'-ion news, etc. It is worth 
remembering that it was Poland which in 1964 in 
the UN forum came forward with the proposal to 
convene such a conference. 

1 he Polish initiative, supported by the forces 
of politic.'il realism and common sense, look on a 
measurable form in the capital of a country to 
which Poland has been doscJy bound for many 
years. Politicians of both countiic.s have always 
frequently met in the internaliuiial forum, pro¬ 
posed a number of initiatives aimed at the consoli¬ 
dation of peace and the deepening of detente, llic 
socialist Poland and neutral f inlancl speak a com¬ 
mon language in order to maintain peace and 
deepen detente. They oppose the proliicration of 
nuclear weapons and support .all relevant proposals 
pul forward by otlier coiiiilries, designed to bring 
about disarmament. Thcv protest against the use 
ffncuiri'n weapons, which open up a new stage 
in the arn-s race—a stage quite unneccssaiy since 
humanity has at its disposal a Miilicicnl amount 
of various kinds of weapons. 

This Polish-Tinnish political dialogue gave 
rise to broader cooperation between the two count¬ 
ries. This applies in particular to economy. And 
i!dditi('nal stimulus in this case in the fact that 
ITiiland is the first state with a political system 
dilfcicnt from (hat of Poland to have signed a 
treaty on economic cw'peration with the CMEA. 
Oi.e of the rcsnils of this decision is a marked 
increase in Polish-binnish trade. In 1976 its value 
amounted to 763 million marks. It is also worth 
adding that Poland is Finland's second biggest trade 
partner among the CMEA countries. And this is 
only the beginning. Both sides are intersted in a 
further increse of exchange of goods, and in co- 
ope'ation, bilateral as well as with other partners. 


But it is not only economic ties and the increa¬ 
sing trade which prove that Poland and Finland 
are gradually getting closer to each other. Getting 
to know the country of one’.s neighbours means 
primarily, tourism and contacts between represen¬ 
tatives of the two nations. 

The more personal kinds of contacts are being 
made easier by the Gdonsk’Helsinki ferry line which 
has been in existence for the past few years. The 
ferry line has become a natural extension of our 
roads. M is no wonder then that more and more 
often one may see in Poland cars with Finnish 
licence piatc.s. Finland, on the other hand, is visited 
by many cars with the PL sign although it is not a 
cheep country for Polish toiirist,s. 

This increased in tourist traffic has resulted in 
a considerable growth of mutual interest in cultural 
achievements, art, architecture and literature all 
so very dilTercnt since Poland and f’inland belong 
to diflcient cultural gioups. but also because of 
that, the more interesting. 

Each country seems exotic to the inhabitants 
of the land across the. Baltic, which brings them 
closer rather than separates. And this is due not 
only to the aforementioned ferry line. 

The Baltic is a small basin connected with 
other seas only by the Danish straits It is a basin 
in which the water circulation is very slow 
and which therefore may be polluted quite easily, 
that is why fighting pollution in the Baltic and 
presen ation of its fauna arc the objects of concern 
of the Baltic countries including Poland and Fin¬ 
land. 

Both coiintiics actively participate in working 
out (he most effective me. hods, both technical and 
legal, of liic protection of the Baltic. 

The Baltic is also a sea on which the naval for¬ 
ces NATO and Warsaw Treaty Organization meet— 
this makes it a neuralgic point on the map of Europe. 
Poland and Finland want it to be a sea of peace. 
They want all countries whose territories are situat¬ 
ed around this basin to live in concord and coope¬ 
rate in the sprit of detente and according to the 
resolutions of the CSCE Final Act. 

Warsaw and Helsinki are in perfect agreement 
on this subject, just as they are on a large number 
of other Political issues, because the policy of 
active neutrality followed by Finland and the 
policy of our country have a common denominator- 
activity in the spirit of detente. 
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Tenth Anniversary of 
Iraqi Revolution—Iraq’s 
Achievements in these 
Ten years 

(A Correspondent) 


“It is, and ri^tly so, the anniversary of a 
Revolution which time has proved to be a major 
historical event in the life of our people and our 
Nation and a qualitative transition from one stage 
to another.” In these words President Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr described the Iraqi Revolution of 
July 17, 1968 when bespoke to the nation on its 
ninth anniversary last year. The Revolution enters 
its eleventh year with a proud record of glorious 
victories and achievements. In just ten years it has 
brought the country on the threshold of a prosper¬ 
ous and society. 

It is true that the July 14 Revolution of 1958 
ended monarchy and ushered in a republican era. 
Iraq also withdrew the Baghdad Pact. At the same 
time the Revolution had other vital objectives 
before it. The country’s economy was to be libe¬ 
rated from the hold of foreign oil monopolies. 
There was an urgent need to discard regional 
approach when national interests were at stake. 
Various nationalities of the homeland needed a 
spirit of cohesion and unity of purpose to achieve 
I better life for its people. But the Revolution 
soon strayed from its path abandoned these objec¬ 
tives one after the other. One achievement of 
consequence was the enactment of Law No. 80 of 
1961. It gave back Iraq all its hitherto uncxploitcd 
territory under concession to the foreign oil mono¬ 
polies. The possible gains of this measure were 
lost by reluctance of those in power to mount 
follow up action. The country's economy remained 
under foreign control. Pan-Arabism and moves 
towards unity were pushed to the background and 
replaced by intense regionalism. Iraq began to 
alienate itself from the Arab mainstream and the 
principle of non-alignment became ill-defined. The 
cohesion of the nationalities gave way to fatricidal 
conflicts. The agrarian reforms dragged on and 
feudal system continued. 

These failures led the country’s economy to 
deterioration and the people became disillusioned. 
An attempt was made to bring the country on the 
right path through the February 8 Revolution of 
1963 led by the Arab Baath Socialist Party. But 
the promise it held out was dashed by a new 



President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr 

reactionary putsch in November the same year. 
Ultimately, the progressive forces under the leader¬ 
ship of the ABSP succeeded in seizing complete 
control of Iraq on July 17, 1968. This Revolution 
provided an opportunity to the Iraqi people to 
march forward under the stewardship of the ABSP 
on their cherished path of progress and better life. 

To begin with the Revolution addressed itself 
to three major tasks. These tasks were the libe¬ 
ration of country’s economy from foreign domi¬ 
nation, forging of unity in the region and grant of 
national rights to the Kurdish and other minorities. 
Thanks to the wise and dedicated leadership that 
all these tasks have been brilliantly accomplished 
to bring about peace and stability. 

The foremost task was the liberation of coun¬ 
try’s economy from the clutches of foreign mono¬ 
polies, since without economic freedom political 
freedom meant little. In 1965 the 8th National 
(Pan Arab) Congress had emphasized that "the 
nationalisation of all the Arab oil wealth forms 
part of the strategy of the Arab Revolution”, aim¬ 
ed at full economic liberation. Immediately after 
the Revolution, the leadership began to mobilise 
all the available resource.s and evolve an elabor.iic 
strategy for the ‘oil battle’. This battle was immi- 
nent in the face of intransigence of the foreign oil 
monopolies. The operations of the Iraqi Petroleum 
Company were nationali.sed on June 1, 1972. After 
a grim battle of nine months the foreign oil cartels 
yielded before the unbending will of the people. 
They accepted the nationalisation decision jii 
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March 1973. Oil nationalisation was complete in 
December 1975. Every drop of the oil produced 
in Iraq came under the sole ownership of its peo¬ 
ple. After this resounding victory there was no 
looking back for the Revolution from the path of 
reconstruction and progress. 

The entire activity in the field of oil, like 
expansion of production, marketing and transport 
are now handled by the Iraqis themselves. Major 
pipelines have been laid. Oil is now pumped 
from the Arabian Gulf coast to the Turkish port.s 
on the Mediterranean. Huge pipelines connect the 
northern oil fields with the southern t>il fields of 
the country. Oil can flow both wa>s from north 
to south arid south to north. A large fleet of 
ireqi oil t.ankers is transporting oil to the four 
corners of the world. 'Ihe al-Bakr Deep Sea Port 
has been built to accommodate super tankers for 
oil loading. Soon the country will have a fully 
developed oil industry of its own. 

Iraq was the first to use oil as a weapon in 
the Arab Mation’s struggle against Zionist aggres¬ 
sion. Mr. Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the 
Revolutionary Command Council of Iraq, had then 
said, “It is Iraq and the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party, and nut any other quarter in the world or 
in tile Arab Homeland, which were the first to 
hoist the slogan of using oil as u weapon in the 
battle. We raised it hel'ore the war: we raised it 
on October 7, 197.3 by directly executing it.” It 
was due to tlie successful nationalisation of oil 
which made it possible for the Arabs to weild this 
weapon. 

Nationalisation of oil by Iraq has set an 
example for other developing nations to work for 
similar economic independance. It has enhanced 
the bargaining power of the OPEC countries. It 
has also given a shot in the arm to the Third World 
countries which are fiehting for equitable price for 
their raw materials. The burgeoning oil revenues 
and other expanded economic resources are being 
used for the speedy development of Iraq. 

Progressive and Patriotic National Front 

Although the AB.SP \v.'i,s the ruling party in 
Iraq after the Revolution of .luly 17, it lived upto its 
democratic principles when it invited other parties 
to share power and national responsibilities with it. 
All the political parties and the patiiotie elements 
responded to this call. The Communist Party of 
Iraq the Kurdish Democratic P.irly and the 
Kurdish Revoliitionaiy Party entered into alliance 
with the AUSP and formed a front which is popu¬ 
larly known as the Progressive and Patriotic 
National Front. The PPNF has realised the aim of 
unity in the region. It is serving as the best forum 
for debates and deliberations on national issues and 
policy matters. During its frequent meetings deci¬ 
sions of great significance and importance are 
taken. 


Autonomy to the Area of Kvrdistan 

Long before the Revolution of July 17, 1968, 
the Arab Baath Socialist Party recognised the 
rights of the Kurdish minority in the north of the 
country. It considered aspirations of the Kurds to 
self-rule as the legitimate wish of a nationality. 
After assumption of power by the Party and a 
national debate on the Kurdish issue the famous 
March 11 Manifesto of 1970 was proclaimed. The 
Manifesto provided among other things for self- 
rule in the area of Kurdistan within four years of 
its proclamaiion. The Revolution redeemed its 
pledge on March II, 1974 by setting up legislative 
and executive councils and granted self-rule to the 
area within the framework of a united Iracp This 
was yet another shining achievement which put an 
end to decades of conflict. The impact of the 
solution of the Kiirdi.sh issue transcends the borders 
of Iraq. Tt has set an example of just and demo¬ 
cratic solution of problems among different 
nationalities of the countries all over the world. 
Since the promulgation of the autonomy law, 1155 
million dollars have been spent on various develop¬ 
ment projects in the area. The 1977 annual invest¬ 
ment plan allocated 2,040 million dollars for the 
autonomous area. In the 1978 annual investment 
plan the allocations have been raised by 20 per 
cent. The revolutionary gain.s are fa.st percolating 
to the Kurds who suffered centuries of neglect and 
worst form of feudalism. 

The development of the area i,s fast catching 
up with the rest of the cor.ntry. Today Mr. .Saddam 
Hussein’s words, “We want an independent, liberat¬ 
ed, socialist Iraq”, have found content. This aim of 
the Revolution has been aehived to a great extent 
and it is marching ahead on its chalked path. 

Iraqi Budget and Development Plans 

.At the time of the Revolution of 1968, Iraq’s 
annual budget was a meagre 241 million 
Iraqi Dinars. The current year’s budget is the 
largest in the contemporary history of Iraq. The 
1978 general budget allocations are the highest so 
far amounting to Iraq Dinars 7,457,000,000 (25 
billion hollars approximately). The ordinary bud¬ 
get allocations for the year are ID. 1,850,000,000 
for the budget of the government and semi-Govern- 
ment organisations ID. 2,807,000,000. and for the 
1978 annual investment Plan ID. 2,800,000,000’ 
(Iraqi Dinnier l-Rs, 28.50 approx). 

Iraq is pursuing a policy of planned economic 
development. The plans are socialist oriented. The 
1978 plan w'hich came into operatic-n in Jaunary this 
year is the third part of the 1976-80 National Devel¬ 
opment Plan (N DP). It is a model of an integrated 
plan. The broader objects of the 1976-80 NDP 
include boost to the of growth of total and sectoral 
development of the national economy, increase in 
the national income, raising the standard of living 
of the people, improvement in the public services 
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and removal of every bottlen^k that might come 
in the way of rapid devel^ment of the country 
easehtial to bring about a highly developed modem 
society based on socialism. 

The 1978 annual investment plan is designed 
to continue the process of building the infrastruc¬ 
ture of the national economy so as to serve as a 
' base and fulfil the political, social and economic 
requirements of socialism and enlarge the role of 
socialist sector (public sector) in various fields of 
econrnvy. It is expected that by 1980 end 80 per 
cent o*" khe entire economy will be controlled by 
^is sector. At present whole of the foreign trade 
and over SO pet cent of internal trade is controlled 
by this sector. Entire oil industry is state-owned 
as are other major industries. All modes of trans¬ 
port-roads, rails, maritime and air services—are 
owned by the state. Socialist sector is playing an 
important role in the agricultural field as well. The 
huge irrigation and agricultural projects already 
completed and those under construction will enaBte 
the socialist sector to take full control of the coun¬ 
try’s agricultural economy very soon. 

Agriculture and Agrarian Reforms 

Agrarian reforms of great significance have 
been brought about. The feudal system has been 
completely eliminated. The Revolution began these 
reforms by promulgating the Agrarian Reform Law 
of 1970. Under this Law the land was distributed 
among peasants with the specific objects of increas¬ 
ing production and introduction of mcchani-sed 
farming. The Agrarian Reform Law of 197.5 was 
enacted to supplement the previous law and bring 
the northern region of the country under the ambit 
of agrarian reform measures as well. By the end 
of 1976 over 400,000 families benefitted from 
various agrarian reform measures. Each beneficiary 
family had six members at an average. The feudal 
system has been replaced by co-operatives. Around 
two thousand agricultural co-operatives covering 
an area of 16 million donums have been establi.shed. 
These cooperatives have a membership of over 
300,000 farmers. There are 82 collective farms 
spread over 116,193 donums having 10,835 members, 
•fhe number of joint co-operatives is 202 while there 
are 40 specialised co-operatives. The State runs 35 
farm s. 

Lavish funds are being allocated in every 
plan and budget to strengthen the agricultural 
sector. The 1976-80 NDP has set forth ambitious 
targets for expansion of this sector which is now 
commonly called the socialist sector in rural areas. 
Tbe 1978 annual investment plan gives special impor¬ 
tance to land reclamation, irrigation, dairies and 
services. The Plan provisions show an incrase of 
28 per cent in allocations in this sector over the 
past year. 

Huge irrigation projects have been built on 
the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. These include 
the Tharthar-Euphrates canal project. The 38 
kilometre long canal with a depth varying from 24 
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to 34 metres and width from 37 to 80 metres con¬ 
nects the Tharthar Lake with the Euphrates river. 
This unique project is designed to serve the dual 
purpose of desalination and irrigation of vast areas. 

Edneatioa 

The Revolution has achieved equally remark¬ 
able success in the field of education. |raq has now 
five universities and several university-IcveJ techni¬ 
cal and education institutes. The educational plann¬ 
ing policy contemplates rc-organisalion of educa¬ 
tion at every level. Efforts are being made 
to co-ordinate educational system with the 
requirements of the development plans. The greate¬ 
st importance is being attached to scientific, techni¬ 
cal and professional studies. Vocational trainning 
forms part of the big steps being taken to raise 
the technical cadres, in vast numbers to meet the 
growing demand of swiftly expanding industrial 
sector. In 1975-76 the number of students in voca¬ 
tional institutions was 7,745. It is expected that by 
1980 the number will increase to 50,5{)0 i. e. almost 
six fold increase. 

A very important turning point in the educa¬ 
tional history of Iraq was the decision to make edu¬ 
cation free at all levels and abolition of private 
education. This policy is in full operation. Kind¬ 
ergartens and schools of various levels have been 
opened in all towns, villages, and remote rural 
are^s. In response to social and economic needs 
to provide more and more work opportunities to 
women, the 1976-hO NDP provide* for continued 
increase in the number of kindergarlcius. Its target 
is to take as much as 75 per cent of the child popu¬ 
lation in these .schools by 1979-80. According to 
the plan compulation in these schools by 1979-80. 
According to the plan compulsory education will 
be introduced from 1979-80 ac.ademic year in pri¬ 
mary schools. The number of students on rolls in 
primary schools reached 1,971, 135 during 1976-77. 
The secondary education is expanding at 
a similar pace. During 1976-77 there 
were 569,597 students at this stage on rolls. 
The number of students taking university level edu¬ 
cation is increasing every year especially in scienti¬ 
fic and technical branches Last year marked an 
increase of 75 per cent in the number of students 
in these branches over the previous academic year. 

The government is giving .special encourage¬ 
ment to higher education and scientific research. 
These branches are being enlarged in every univer¬ 
sity and institution to diversify specialisations in 
the fields of science and engineering at masters and 
doctors levels. Adult education is receiving special 
attention. Ambitious programmes are being im¬ 
plemented all over Iraq for total eradication of illi¬ 
teracy within the next ten years. Recently an anti¬ 
illiteracy campaign has been launched under the 
direct command of President Ahmed Hassan al- 
Bakr. The campaign programme has already been 
finalised. Members of mass organisations in Iraq 
are actively associated with this national campaign. 
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Social Upliftmea 

Today free medical service is available every* 
where in Iraq. Within the next four years full 
medical care will be provided to every citizen. 
Housing, water supply, public transport and other 
civic services are expanding fast. The 1978 annual 
investment plan provides for an increase of 49 per 
cent in allocutions for education and scientific 
research, 32 per cent for housing and public services 
and 25 per cent for transport and communications 
over the last year’s allocations. 

The Revolution took special measures to protect 
the rights of workers and the toiling raas.ses of Iraq. 
A general rise in the wages and salaries of the 
workers of all categories was given in 1974. It 
boosted the purchasing power of the masses. The 
Revolutionary Command Council has again recent¬ 
ly decreed a substantial ri.se in the wages and 
salaries of the workers, teachers and members of 
the armed and internal security forces. The new 
decree benefits a large social strata embracing 
hundreds of thousands of families. The benefit of 
this measure accrues more to the lower income 
groups. For instance it ensures an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in the minimum wages of an un¬ 
skilled worker, ordinary soldier and a security man, 
and an increase of 1D. 20 in the allowances of every 
school teacher. When, in fact, the price rise is a 
common phenomenon following such rises in wages, 
it will be interest to know that there is no such 
occurence in Iraq. This is mainly due to the fair 
pricing o^ domestic produce, government subsidies 
for staple commodities and effective market con¬ 
trol. These measures have helped to maintain the 
cost of living index at reasonable levels. 

The workers arc ensured statutory minimum 
wages. A worker whether he is in government 
service or privately employed equal social security 
benefits and other rights. It is neteworthy that 
today there is no unemployment in Iraq which was 
rampant a couple of years back. The government 
is committed to to provide job to every graduate 
wishing to join government service. Side by side 
with the training of workers, new work programmes 
arc being drawn up and executed to absorb them 
and step up production. 

Popular Organisations 

Popular organisations of women, students, 
youth, workers, peasants and those in professions, 
are expanding their activities. The government is 
lending them full assistance to carry out their 
function smoothly. A revolutionary spirit, demo¬ 
cratic, peace-loving and full of huraanism-prevails 
everywhere among the vast membership of these 
organisations. The General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Iraq held its Fifth Congress recently 
which was attended by fraternal delegations from 
all over the world. The National Union of Iraqi 
Students is one of the strongest movements devoted 
to the welfare of its members and the national 
cause. The General Federation of Iraqi Women 
is guiding and encouraging women activities ail 
over the country and actively participating in inter¬ 
national cainpaigns for welfare of women. 


Doatteatie und Fordigu Poliejr 

**ADOther pecularity of the Revolu^ioa ia n 
unique one; According to our ^national coiwjep- 
tion, the Revolution stands on a smaii liberatM 
land which is part of a larger one comprising the 
Arab homeland as a whole. It stands on a small 
tract, the Iraqi region, which, in turn, is part of 
the Arab homeland and its people is part of the 
Arab Nation. On this ground and upon examining 
the nature of the international forces in the world, 
you will realise how many a serious difficulty our 
ambition has to face on the road of erecting all- 
embracing Arab unity. You will also realise what 
sacrifices are required of this Revolution on this 
road and noneiheiess how much is required of the 
Arab people in general to attain this goal, i.e. the 
realisation of Arab unity.” These word of Mr. 
Saddam Hussein reflect the Pan-Arab character of 
Iraq's policy and the extent to which it is ready to 
sacrifice to achieve A>'ab unity, Iraq is wedded to 
the* Arab cause crux of which the Palestinian issue. 
It is using every forum to raobili.se support for this 
issue. Iraq has refused and still refuses to accept 
the policy of surrender, capitulation or compromise 
with the Zionists. 

The foreign policy of Iraq is guided by the 
interests and aspirations of the Arab Nation. It is 
based on socialism and opposes imperi.alism. Zion¬ 
ism, racism and colonialism. Iraq has close rela¬ 
tions with the liberation movements the world over. 
It values co-operafion with the Third World coun¬ 
tries. Iraq is following an open-minded policy 
holding out the hand of friendship to uil willing to 
understand the Arab cause and the objeclives of 
the Arab revolution. 

With India, Iraq’s relations are very close. 
The two countries have signed several technical 
and co-operation agreements including a cultural 
agreement signed in 1973. Top leaders of both 
the countries have exchanged visits. Trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries has picked up sharply in a 
short time. Indian imports from Iraq, major part 
of which is oil, are around the value of 120 crores 
rupees and its export to Iraq around .0 crores of 
rupees. The Indo-Iraqi Joint Commission held its 
fourth meeting in New Delhi in November last. 
The protocol signed by the co-chairmen of the 
Commission, Mr. H.N. Bahuguna, Indian Minister 
of Petroleum and Chemicals, and Mr. Ghanim 
Abdul Jail), member of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand Council of Iraq, lays down wide-ranging co¬ 
operation between the two c mntries in the fields 
of agriculture, industry, railways and consultancy 
services. 

The co-operation between India and Iraq 
show huw the developing countries can assist each 
other for mutual benefits. It also illustrate the 
immense value of mutual help among friendly 
neighbours. 

Iraq has always appreciated India’s principled 
stand towards Arab-Israeli conflict. India’s con¬ 
sistent support to the Arab cause dt international i 
forums is another factor which makes the friend- 
sUp between Iraq and India endnrinj;. 




Mr. Saddam Husseh, Vice-chairman oj the 
Revolutionary Command Council of Iraq. 

The devclopmcnl of the industrial sector in 
Iraq was not given a serious thought prior to the 
July 17 Revolution of 1968 by (he than rulers. This 
sector was not considered as a fundamental base of 
the overall development process. Immediately 
after the 'take-over, the Revolutionary leadership 
gave due recongnition to the importance of econo¬ 
mic independence and industrial development. It 
considered them essential prerequisites of new 
order which the leadership contemplated to build 
in Iraq. 

Basic Principles of Iraq’s Industrial Policy 

Addressing the Planning ^ Board recently, 
Mr. Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council of Iraq, outlined at 
length the Government’s policy in respect of intro¬ 
duction of science, technology and industrialisation 
from a strategic politico-economic angle. He ex- 
. plained the problems before the developing coun- 
■ tries in acquiring scientific and technological exper¬ 
tise. 

Mr. Saddam Hussein pointed out that the 
industrialised countries would try to distract the 
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attention of the countries of the Third World from 
proper industrialisation and also resort to what he 
termed as ‘monopolist specialisation’. They would 
keep on trying to engage the attention of the deve¬ 
loping countries in unproductive projects and dis¬ 
courage investments and employment to technical 
manpower in rewarding industrial spheres. How do 
they practice ‘monopolist .specialisation’ ? In tin's 
they are guided by the consideration that as they 
could not control all branches of .science and tech¬ 
nology, they must monopolise the sophisticated 
industries. By doing so they will leave such indus¬ 
tries to the Third World as were comparatively 
simple but unproductive, prone to generate environ¬ 
mental pollution and requiring large mcn-power. 

The Vice-Chairman of the RCC emphasized 
on the point that the Iraqi people must find their 
own revolutionary way in applying science and 
technology to the indigenous industry. He made 
strong recommendation for intensive research stat¬ 
ing that scientific and technological research should 
be adapted to the national needs. It was further 
important that the process of industrialisation is 
carried out in conformity with the national objec¬ 
tives and pan-Arab aspirations, irrespective of 
financial involvement and needs of technical man¬ 
power. 

Mr. Saddam Hussein said that it would be 
. rational be make a start from the beginning and 
make further advance through one’s own experience 

and by expanding national cadres. The Iraqi 
people must not wait for other countries to provide 
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the standardised formulae. He pointed out that 
the expenditure that seemed unproductive on its 
face might provide fruitful experience in technology. 

Speedy IndvstriaUeation 

The Arab Baath Sociatist Party has been 
vigorously pursuing the goal of speedy industrialisa¬ 
tion since it came into power in 1968. It feels this 
imperative in view of the world situation as out¬ 
lined by the Vice-Chairman. The bourgeoning oil 
revenues in recent years have no doubt contributed 
to the process of all-round industrial development. 

The revolutionary regime began by liberating 
the country’s natural wealth from imperialist con¬ 
trol Oil, Sulphur and other resources were brought 
under people’s control by nationalisation. Estab¬ 
lishment of heavy industry in the socialist sector 
(public sector) is the main object of the new econo¬ 
mic policy launched by the leadership. The policy 
envisages a icoordinated development of industry, 
agriculture, trade, communications and otheir fields 
of industrial infrastructure. 

The 1970-75 Plan achieved the creditable 
growth rate of 16 per cent. Encouraged by the 
successful implementation of the 1970-75 Plan, the 
Government has fixed more ambitious targets for 
the 1976-80 National Development Plan. The 
present Plan is a part of the long-term and com¬ 
prehensive 20-year Plan for the transformation 
of the Iraqi economy into a fully advanced economy. 
Iraq plans to spend 340 billion dollars on the deve¬ 
lopment projects including the allocations of the 
current Annual Development Plan. The main 
stress has been laid on industry, agriculture and 
raising of technical cadres for the implementation 
of industrial and petro-chemical projects which 
portray regional and pan-Arab aspirations. 

Heavy Industries 

The direct national exploitation of the 
Ruroailah oil fields and complete control over oil 
resources and revenues enabled the Government to 
draw up the budget for i976 with a total outlay of 
17.153 billion dollars. The industry’s share of the 
budget was as large as 2.41 billion dollars—^almost 
double the^allocations for the previous year. 


A pr(»]aiiieBt.fofttiire of4lie Iiaqt dcve^iOMtnt 
plans is allocations for the estabiisltiaent of 
industries. Varions extractive, convertive ittd 
petro-chemical complexes are rapidly coming hp. 
Sulphur is already processed and exported to ^e 
world markets. There has been a considerable pro¬ 
gress in the exploitation of phosphates. A.-new 
organisation with a capital of 350 nttllion dollars 
has been set up for this purpose. The phosphates 
project is expected to yield an annual income.of 
300 million dollars. 

A huge fertilizer complex is under construc¬ 
tion at Basrah. Work is also progressive at a rapid 
pace on the iron and steel complex at Khor al- 
Zubair in Basrah. Two big oil refineries are being 
set up having an annual capacity of 15 million tons 
of petroleum each, for export purposes. Gas treat¬ 
ment units arc being expanded. Substantial finan¬ 
cial assistance is being provided for the develop¬ 
ment of other industries like glass manufacture, 
cement, leather, power generation, electronics and 
engineering industry. 

The pace of building up the necessary infras¬ 
tructure like communications, power, transport and 
storage facilities has been speeded up. By 1980 
Iraq shall have 5,000 kilometres of national high¬ 
ways and 3080 kilometre of railway network. 

The main objectives of the Iraqi development 
plans are: development of the industrial sector 
with indigenous raw materials such as oil, gas, 
sulphur and phosphates, etc.; development of agri¬ 
culture through mechanised farming and modem 
techniques; building up of large network of com¬ 
munications; use of modem technology and pre¬ 
paration of cadres of skilled manpower. These 
objectives are being pursued to ensure better 
exploitation of oU resources as well as to 
alternative and more durable sources of revenue. 

With the rapid advance in setting up of the 
heavy industry and sustained implementation of 
projects, Iraq has provided an inspiring example 
for other developing countries. 
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Iraq is one of the Jeading oil producing coun¬ 
tries and a prominent member of the organisations 
of these countries. It has a distinct and far sighted 
oil policy based on well defined principles. While 
chalking out this policy the revolutionary leader¬ 
ship of the July 17 Revolution of 1968 took into 
consideration both the present requirements of 
economic development and the long term national 
interests in the economic field. 

In the field of oil Iraq is a strong advocate of 
planned production. Jt sticks to the belief that 
this policy will prevent price deterioration and pre¬ 
serve oil which is an exhaustible resource. Planned 
production does not mean reduction in production. 
Iraq plan presented to the OPEC couiiries stressed 
that production should satisfy the world need of 
oil and that every member-state’s should be in 
accordance with its capital requirements for deve¬ 
lopment and fulfilment of other obligations. Oil 
is not produced to deposit its revenues in American 
and West European banks and other institutions. 
After the Revolution of July 17 led by the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party, Iraq is implementing huge 
and ambition.? development plans to lesson its own 
dependence on oil. 

Iraq’s Production Pattern 

Iraq’s oil policy is not that tough as certain 
quarters allege. It.s policy stems from the interests 
of the people of OPEC countries and stands tc' 
oppose imperialism. Despite Iraq’s immense pro¬ 
ven oil reserves and production capacity it is pro¬ 
ducing only a little more than half of that capacity. 
The current five year Plan (1976-^0) envisages an 
annual growth of 15.5. per cent in the entire oil 
sector. The aim is to reduce Iraq’s dependence on 
oil so that its contribution to the country’s reve¬ 
nues shall drop to 50.6 per cent. 

Oil Weajpoa 

The contention that the oil weapon is being 
used in a positive sense by freezing of oil prices 
because such a freezing generates goodwill that will 
result in s> mpathetic understanding is nothing but a 
lame excuse. This runs counter to Iraq’s national 


dignity and wipes out the militant concept of the 
oil weapon. If well used, oil can be one of the 
crucial weapons in the hands of Arabs for realising 
their major goals. Those who disseminate such 
ideas as positive use always work to blunt this 
weapon and to convert it as a weapon to serve the 
interests of the other side. 


Latest Accomplishments 

I he Iraqi-Turkis pipeline has been commis¬ 
sioned. The 1005 kilometre long pipeline connects 
oil fields in Iraq with the Turkish porfs on the 
Meddilerranean coast. It has a maximum annual 
pumping capacity of 45 million tons of oil. By 
virtue of this pipeline Iraq has now a complete 
flexible sy.slcni capable of continued Iran.^hipment 
of oil under all circumstances. 

Target of the first phase of the Iraqi fleet of 
oil tankers has been achieved The fleet now com¬ 
prises 15 tankers of varying tonnage totalling 1.5. 
million tons. 

The first pliasc of the programnimc of gas ex¬ 
ploitation in the southern Iraq has also been com¬ 
pleted. This has ;nahlcd to make use of 550 
million cubic feet of gas daily. Bciorc nationali.sa- 
tion of Oil in the couniiy the foreign monopolie.s 
used to waste this resources by burning it all. 

The completion of the Liquified Oil Project 
which has an annual production of 200,000 tons is 
another impressive achievement. 

An industrial oil complex has been completed 
at a cost of 300,000,000 dollars. Prospecting and 
drilling operations ha\c been expanded and na¬ 
tional seismic survey units establi.shcd. Numerous 
refining units and distribution centres have been 
set up. The Iraqi Ministry of Industry has started 
building an industrial petro-chemical complex. 

During the current year a Somali-Iraqi refin¬ 
ery will be opened in Moghadishu. In addition, 
two large refineries for lubricating oils and grease 
will also be opened in Iraq. 

Work at Al-Luhais oil field in the southern 
Iraq is due to complete soon. The capacity of 
Basrali refinery will be increased from 3.5 to 7 
million tons annually. Two large projects will also 
be started in northern Iraq. These are : the pro¬ 
ject for the exploitation of northern gas and a big 
refinery. 

The latest accomplishment have thus boosted 
the oil industry in ail fields and aspects. 
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Romanian President Nicoiae 
Ceausescu on Disarmament 


“Romania considers that the highest responsi" 
bility and duty of governments, of states, of politi¬ 
cians toward their own peoples, toward the cause of 
civilization and progress is slopping the arras race. 

It would be an unpardonable error to delude 
peoples into thinking that we can live in peace and 
security while new destructive weapons are being 
stockpiled apace. We must frankly say the truth 
to the peoples, we must act, until it is not too late, 
for passing from arms race to arms halting race. 

It is precisely by starting from this reality, 
from these major rcquircntenls of all nations’ peace 
and progress that Romania most firmly declares for 
all the peoples, all the democratic forces, the whole 
world public opinion to rally so as to achieve 
disarmament, l! is neces.sary to turn from general 
talks to concrete practical steps, selling out from 
the responsibility each state, and primarily the big 
slates, the nuclear possessors, have for the destiny 
of peace and security, for the very existence of 
human civilization’’. 

“We wish to voice our hopefulness that the 
governments of all countries, animated by the res¬ 
ponsibility they have toward their own peoples, 
toward world peace, will act wiiji all iheir energy and 
perseverance for disarmamcm. Humanity will rate 
the activit}' of each government, of each state, of 
each political leader, not by their words, but by 
their actions, by the energy they work with for 
freeing pcr'ples from the burden of military expendi¬ 
tures, from the nightmare of a new world holo¬ 
caust, for building up a world of peace and security, 
of welfare and happiness for all peoples’’. 

“Wc do not fi rgcl the danger inherent in the 
arms race and wc arc no champions of the theories 
attempting to convince public opinion that the 
nuclear weapon would be a weapon of peace. 
There is no “weapon of peace” .and so much the 
more can’t the nuclear weapon be a weapon of 
peace. Of course, so long as there is imperialism, 
as the w'ar danger still exists, each socialist state, 
as a matter of fact each nation, is entitled to take 
measures for arming in order to safeguard its own 
independence, its revolutionary achievements. But, 
as communists, we cannot torget that the nuclear 
weapon is a weapon of destruction and that it must 
be outlawed. We consider that we must not conceal 
to our people, to all the peoples of the world, the 
reality about the danger of nuclear weapon, for, no 
matter where the atomic bomb may fall, it can 
bring about but death and destruction.” 

“We consider that the efforts of all the 
peoples must preeminently be channelled to mea¬ 
sures for nuclear disarmament. Firm actions are 
imperative to stop manufacturing nuclear weapons, 


to liquidate those extant, to ban nuclear weaponry 
as a whole”. 

“By no means do I share the opinion of those 
politicians who consider that the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Europe, from the territory of 
other stales could lead to a certain instability. 
Never, and in no circumstance was (he presence of 
foreign troops in the territory of other states a 
factor of stability, but, on the contrary, it generated 
instability and mistrust; it has been a permanent 
peril for the peoples’ peace and security. Therefore, 
the withdraw'al of foreign troops from the territory 
of other states and from Europe must be considered 
an imperative demand for the course of detente, 
for ensuring real stability and sound peace. Of 
course, wc consider that these measures must be 
taken in conformity with some corresponding agree¬ 
ments and guarantee”. 

“Wc have alw.-vys considered that firm action 
must be taken to overcome the old state of aJfairs, 
to abolish the military blocs, which in the new cir¬ 
cumstances of the international political develop¬ 
ments have become increasingly anachronistic.” 

“An iinporlant place as pari of the mca.>ures 
for military disengagement and disarmament must 
gtt in Romania's opinion - to the creation of 
zones of peace, collaboration and nuclear free. The 
agreements to build such zones should provide 
equal security guarantees to all the countries, based 
on nuclear energy, but, on the contrary, posse.ssors’ 
solemn commitment to observe the status of 
nuclear-free zone. Of course, such agreements 
should not limit the peaceful luscs of nu.lear, they 
should stimulate the research work done in this 
field and the employment of the gains of nuclear 
physics for the economic and social development 
of all the states.” 

“The peoples which carry on their shoulders 
the huge burden of miliatry expenditures, which, in 
a new world conflagration would give, an unimagi¬ 
nable tribute of blond, urge for very firm 
disarmament measures until it is not too late. We 
are aware that there are forces seeing the pro-spect 
of disarmament a f)eril to their own narrow-minded 
interests For this very reason it is necessary that 
public opinion, all those wishing to defend their 
own life, should raise voices and act firmly for 
disarmament, for destruction and a ban on nuclear 
weapons. One should not wait for these vital 
problems of mankind to be solved only at the 
negotiations tables; it is necessary that masses 
should fight to defend, by their own force, the life, 
security and the future of human civilisation It is 
only the masses who can impose disarmament, 
who can achieve disarmament”. 
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Man*s Right to Live in Peace 

(Correspondent) 


The most important and decisive of funda¬ 
mental human rights is the right to live in peace. 
Socialism espoused a consistent defence of this 
right. The Decree on peace was one of the first 
acts of the victorious Great October Socialist J^evo- 
lution. iPcace has always been the chief and primary 
goal of Poland, the Soviet Union, the socialist 
community and ail progressive forces. Peace is the 
basic condition of progress and development of 
civilization in the world. 

We, the Poles have .special reasons to demand 
the consistent implementation of man's right to live 
in peace. Only thirty-nine years ago our nation and 
country fell victim to Nazi aggression, the tragic 
results of which we are still trying to surnioimt by 
the struggle and work of consecutive generations. 
During World War II we lost six million citizen.s, 
Warsaw was the most ravaged European capital 
and the whole of Poland was the scene of particular 
barbarity-violence aud crime. Our lo.ve of peace and 
the right to live in peace are the resuh of the pain¬ 
ful experience of our natiim’s history.' The memory 
of those experiences induce us to double our efforts 
in the struggle for life against deadly menace. 

At present the most urgent target is the conso¬ 
lidation of political detente by undertakmg effective 
disarmament measures. The Poles, just like otber 
nations, see great danger in the intensification of 
the arms race and in pushing it through by the Wes¬ 
tern political, military and industrial circles. This 
activity must be siemmed effectively. 

During the last months and weeks militarists 
have resumed their already compromised methocls 
of pressure and blackmail and challenged the world 
with the schemes to produce neutron weapons. And 
although the decision concerning the launching of 
the production and the supplying of these weapons 
to the NATO armies has been postponed for an 
indefinite period of time, the struggle against the 
“N” bomb must not abate even for a minute. The 
horrifying antihumanism of this weapon defies all 
ideas of dignity and ethics. 

The introduction of neutron weapons would 
obliterate the differences between nuclear and 


conventional weapons thus Jilt the arms race now 
in progiess onto a higher level Such schemes con¬ 
tain a multiplied menace to peace and international 
security. 

This is why we say with such force NO to the 
vision of neutron death, this is why wc so positively 
defend man's right to live in peace. In thousands 
of re.solutions adopted at meetings and rallies in 
institutions, in towns and villages, in individual 
letters and mass signing of rc.soIutions the Polish 
nation expresses its decided and general protest 
We demand the arms race to be halted and arma¬ 
ments to be reduced and the nuclear catasirophy 
to be averted. On behalf of the peaceloving Polish 
nation we demand the schemes of production and 
deployment of the “N” bomb to be abandoned for 
ever. 

W'e Join in with the poworlui \oicc of protest 
and indignation of world public opinion, with 
demonstrations and activities serving ijje idea of 
defending the world and the humnn race from total 
extermination. We welcome with great .appfVciatkm 
the momentous proposal put fo.rward by Leonid 
Brezhnev, concerning nnilua! renouncement of the 
production of neutron weapons. On the basis of 
this proposal the socialist states put forward a draft 
convention about the ban on the production, deve¬ 
lopment. deployment and use of these weapons. 
This draft offers mankind a great chance 

We strongly support the joint actions of the 
Soviet Union and the socialist comnuinily aimed at 
disarmament, the consolidation of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, the full implementation of 
principles defined in the UN*. Charter, the CSCE 
Final Adt and other generally accepted international 
documents. W'c are convinced that the special 
session of the UN General Assembly will contribute 
to halting the arms race and will pave the way for 
convening a world disarmament conference. 

We say '‘NO” to the arms race, the menace 
of war and neutron extermination of man! 

No more war! 

Long live peace and social progress! 
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SPORTLiQHT 


AM AR GHOSH 


WORLD CUP SOCCER 

The world’s most popular and prestigious 
sports event, the World Cup Soccer began in Argen¬ 
tina on June 1. The football fans all over the world 
are agog with excitement and are cagcily waiting 
to see who will win the battle for soccer's greatest 
prize - the FIFA World Cup. 

Sixteen teams ten from Europe, four from 
Latin America, and one each from Asia and Africa 
have contested in the first round matches which 
have been played in five different stadia--in Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, Cordoba, Mendoza and River Plate. 
The tournament is being run almost entirely on 
league basis. At the time vve go to press, the first 
round matches have l>een completed and the second 
round of finals have started. There arc two groups 
of four teams each in the second round. The croup 
‘A’ is all-European containing West Germany, Italy, 
Holland and Austria. In group ‘B’ there are Brazil, 
Argentina, Peru and Poland. Qi't them, which 
country will snatch away the most covetable trophy 
is anybody’s guess. There is however little need 
to probe into the performances of the teams and try 
for a prediction since by the time this will reach our 
readers the final will have been played and all con 
jeetuves set at rest. 

Anyway, the champions West Germany are 
not having an easy passage through this time. In 
their very first match ol the first round they were 
forced to a goaJicss draw by Poland and again 
their opening match of the second round ended in a 
draw with Italy. 

The Brazilians, three times winners of 
the cup. have not also been able to produce any 
dazzling performance. I hey have managed only 
unimpressive draws with Sweden and Spain. 

The major surprise of this year’s tournament 
has been the Peruvian team, which trounced the 
.sturdy Irans by four goals to one, which includes 
a sparkling hat-trick by the striker TeoJilo Cubil- 
las. The team has received lusty cheers froth the 
spectators. Cubilias, who is 28 years old and plays 
in the mid-field, has been the idol of millions of 
Peruvian fans. The magical way in which his feet 
dance with the ball has attracted attention of foot¬ 
ball patrons. 

Holland’s Rob Rensenbrink established his 


name in the sports history, when he scored the 
lOOCth goal of the World Cup. It was a goal 
against Scotland from a penalty kick. Ineidentai* 
Jy it may be recalled, that the first goal of the 
World Cup was scored by Bart Mcgbce of U.S.A. 
against Belgium in Uruguay, 48 years ago. 

Scotland’s left-winger Willis Johnston has 
also attracted world attention but in a disgraceful 
manner. This 3l-year.s old player produced a 
positive dope test after their match with Peru on 
June 3, W’hich they lost 1-3. He was immediately 
expelled from Scotland’s World Cup Socc.er team 
and was also banned for life by the Scottish 
Soccer Federation from playing for Scotland. 
FIFA has also banned Johnston from International 
football for a year. There was only another 
such case in the past, in which FIFA meted out the 
same punishment to the Haitian player Jean Joseph 
who was delected having taken drugs before a 
match again.st Italy in the 1974 finals. 

The First World Cup Soccer competition was 
held in Uruguay in the year 1930. Thirteen coun¬ 
tries participated and the ho.si Uruguay became the 
first champions defeating Argentina 4-2 in the 
final. Uruguay again became the champions 
in 1950, when they got the better of Brazil 
2-1 at Rio de Janeiro, Italy were the champi¬ 
ons twice consecutively in 1934, beating 
Czechoslovakia 2-1 in Rome and in 1938 
when they defeated Hungary 4-2 in Paris. In 1954, 
West Germany won the trophy licking Hungary 3-2 
in Berne. West Germany again became the cham¬ 
pions in 1974 defeating Netherlands 2-1 in Munich. 
Brazil is the only country so fur to annex the tro¬ 
phy thrice in 1954 trouncing Sweden 5*2 at Stock¬ 
holm, in 1962 beating Czechoslovakia 3-1 at Santia¬ 
go, Chile and in 1970, thrashing Italy 4-1 in Mexico 
City. It entitled them to retain the Jules Rimet 
trophy permanently with them. In 1966 the tro¬ 
phy was won by England defealing West Germany 
4-2. in London. 

BADMINTON 

Fifteen men and four women had been invited 
to the first camp at National Institute of Sports in 
Patiala tor selection of bur badminton team to take 
part in the forthcoming Commonwealth Games' at 
Edmonton. The Badminton Association of India 
have now decided to send a six-member team under 
the leadership of the National champion Prakash 
Padukone. 

( Contd. on page 52 ) 
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Agricultural Development in the People’s Democratic 

Rqjublic of Yemen 


The national economy of the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) depends sub¬ 
stantially on agriculture. As much as two thirds 
of the population earn their livings from agricultural 
production and related activities. 

Before independence land ownership system 
was semi-feudal. Only a small proportion of the 
potentially cultivable area was brought under 
cultivation. Most cultivated land belonged to a few 
sultans, emirs, shaikhs and other large landowners. 
The overwhelming mass of the common people were 
poor peasants and agricultural labourers who were 
always at the mercy of the big land-owners, money¬ 
lenders and speculators Jn these circumstances, 
the Politburo of the National Front of Democratic 
Yemen considered it of prime importance to bring 
in legislation on agrarian reform. The lirst 
Agrarian Reform Law was announced on the 22nd 
June, 1969 as a fundamental step towards removing 
the obstacles on the path of progress in agriculture. 
A second Agrarian Reform Law was promulgated 
on the 5lh November, 1971, with a view to linding 
effective solutions to the whole question of land- 
ownership. The following arc the main features of 
the law :— 


political committee of the Ministry of 
^nculture and Agrarian Reform was .set up on 
March 1971, which took up immediate 
transformation of the patterns of land-ownership by 
concentrating on two main principles. 


^t'^t principle was that cooperatives were 
to be based on common ownership of means of 
production, the pursuit of agricultural product ivity 
the provisions of go<ids and services at the lowest 
cost, better human rdations, and the inculcation of 
woperatiye.s, members with a spirit of initiative 
Cooperative activity has different areas of 
duclion and consumption such as 


pro- 


1. Cooperatives producing agricultural 
vices, which supply services such as I'eriilisers 
spare parts and seasonal loans. 


ser- 

fuel. 


2. Irrigation Cooperatives undertaking irri¬ 
gation services through digging wells. iiT>)alling 
pumps, constructing canals and building dams. 


3. Fishery Cooperatives dcal/iit with all 
aspects of iishing industry, etc. etc. 


1. Confiscation of land belonging to the 
sultans, shaikhs and officials of the ancient regime 
and various other properties. 

2. Maximum land holdings to be limited to 
20 feddans per individual and 40 feddans per 
family. 

3. Establishment of a public corporation 
(The Directorate of Agricultural Cooperation and 
Land Reform). 

4. The foundation of agricultural coopera¬ 
tives on the confiscated land-membership to be 
obligatory for all those who have obtained such 
land through land reform. 

5. An obligation on the part of the state to 
create collective farms and demonstration farms to 
stimulate collective activity amongst the peasantry. 

6. Abolition of all exploitative mortgages on 
land taken out more than five years ago. 


Cooperative activity of the couuiry.side of 
Democratic Yemen is of two kinds. Jn the first 
irrigation is undertaken in common and marketing 
lakes place without any merging of land holdings^ 
The second is based on the merging of land 
holdings. The second is based on the merging' of 
land holdings on common ownership of the instru¬ 
ments of production and on cooperative work. 

The second principle is the creation of state 
farms. The state farms comprise the land con¬ 
fiscated from scmi-feudal and large landowners 
These lands provided the public sector with agri¬ 
cultural property. 

Agricultural cooperation was introduced on 
a large scale since the beginning of 1970-73 Three 
Year Plan, By the third year the cooperative's 
share in agricultural production rose to 45% which 
was much above the target figure of K%. The 
cooperatives became the cornerstone of the efforts 
towards implementing the agriculture development 
plan. 


This law enabled the revolutionary occupation The Three Year Plan envisaged the foundation 

to confiscate 1,24,139 feddans of land and distri- of 7 state farms extending over 1,680 feddans but, 
bute them among 25,778 poor peasants. here too, achievement exceeded expectations; 28 
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state farms were set up in 6 agricultural units 
extending over 13,020 feddans. 

The Three Year Plan allocated a high percent¬ 
age of its budget to the promotion of agriculture. 
Agriculture loans amounted to 10,505,600 dinars. 
The cultivable area was proposed to be increased 
by 18,700 feddans, which was 10% of the area 
actually under cultivation, 20,000 feddans of the 
agricultural area were improxed during the three 
years which was the equivalent of 11% of land 
under cultivation. This was an increase of 1300 
feddans on the figure envisaged in the plan. 

90 per cent of the water for the reclaimed 
land came from underground sources. 240 wells 
were dug to obtain permanent irrigation water. 

The number of agricultural workers increased 
significantly every year of the plan period. As 
against 1,365 workers in 1968/69, there were 5,771 
workers in 1973/74, an increase of 4406 workers. 

The improvements in irrigation system began 
the allocation of 2,000,000 dinars to meet imme¬ 
diate needs at the beginning of the Plan period. 

The three Years Plan was followed by 1974/ 
75-78 Five Year Plan. The agriculture and fishery 
sectors represent a substantial part of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Five Years Plan, 

In the PDRY, cereals such as barley, wheat, 
millet and maize are grown as well as vegetables 
such as pumpkins, and fruits including bananas, 
paw-paws, peaches, apricots, pomegranates melons, 
mangoes, guavas and dates. Recently, improve¬ 
ments in the quality of these crops have been made 
through the work of the two agricultural research 
institutes which have been established in the 2nd 
and 5th Governorates, 

Cotton is the most important crop in PDRY, 
Cultivation extends over 25,000 feddans and the 
the crop has a high reputation for quality in 
world market. The “Sudan Lambert*’ variety is 
considered to be one of the best types of long stable 
cotton. Additional areas have been assigned for the 
production ot medium staple cotton 1 

Cash crops such as tobacco and coffee are also 
grown. CofiFce’s grown in several localities of the 
3rd Governorate. It is of excellent quality. 

Investment in agriculture in the Plan period 
amount to 27,711 dinars out of a total of 75,358,000 
dinars. The agricultural projects of this Plan envi¬ 
sages an additional 55,000 feddans being made 
available for cultivation. It aims at a production 
target of 13.5 million dinais in the final years, 

For the first time in the history of the country 


permanent irrigation by river water, artesian wells 
and underground water will be utilised. 

It is envisaged that 30,OoO tons of cereals 
will be produced in the final year of the Plan period, 
which will amount to an increase of 47.5% on the 
figure from 1972/ 73. Raw cotton production is 
proposed to increase to 25,000 tons of which 4500 
tons of medium staple will supply the needs of the 
local textile industry. Tobacco production should 
reach 1,700 tons to substitute imports. Vegetable 
production will rise to 100,000 tons. 

80 per cent of the agricultural allocations in 
the Five Years Plan are for providing irrigation. 
The principal irrigation projects during the Plan 
period includes :— 

(1) A project to supply 45,000 feddans with 
water in the Abyan Delta ; 45,000 feddans of newly 
reclaimed land to have underground water; and 
8,000 feddans to be provided with river water. 

(2) A project to build 8 irrigation dams for 
16,250 feddans, which will provide 45,000 feddans, 
of reclaimed land with river water. 

(3) Sinking 350 artesian wells to irrigate an 
extra 1^0 feddans. 

(4) Irrigation projects in the Hadhraraaut, 
Mifa'a’ Tuban and Ja’ula valley to irrigate an 
extra 40,000 feddans, 22,000 by under ground water 
and 18,0W by surface water. This will add between 
10,000 and 15,000 feddans to the cultivated area. 

Irrigation projects also included the founda¬ 
tion of the training centre for irrigation engineers 
to supply the various schemes with local technical 
cadres. 

The Five Year Plan also includes the develop¬ 
ment or livestock resources. Four cattle farms are 
planned, with 2000 heads of cattle, and two for fat¬ 
tening 1,000 calves, with two units for breeding and 
fattening 4,000 sheep and goats. Projects for the 
poultry industry provide for the production of 3o 
million eggs and 200 tons of meat. 

Together with agriculture, fish is the most 
important national resource which the country 
possesses. Two aspects of the develooment of the 
fishing industry arc included in the Five Year Plan. 

First: Increasidg the number of fish caught. 

Second; Developing and industrialising the 
packing and marketing of fish. 

As far as the first aspect is concerned, 9 new 
fishing boats have been bought with a total capa- 

{Contd. on page 49) 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


The Largest Air Separation Plant 

The Fertiliser Corporation of India at Sindri 
has recently installed the largest air separation 
lant in Asia. The Fertiliser Corporation of India 
as undertaken the Sindri Modernisation Project, 
which is being implemented at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 152 crores in collaboration with the World 
Bank. The creation of the air separation plant 
is the first important achievement under the Project. 
The Project, on completion, will enable the Sindri 
Plant to rai.se its nitrogen-producing capacity 
from 1,17,000 tonnes to 2,52,000 tonnes annually. 

Coloration of Stainless Steel 

In the Research and Development Wing of 
the Alloy Steel Plant, at Durgapur, the Senior 
Metallurgist, Dr. N.K, Basu and two Senior Physi¬ 
cists Shri S.C. Chowdhury and Sri R.K. Chatterjee 
have jointly developed a new process by which it is 
possible to impart colour to stainless steel. The 
process has been patented in India and is now avail¬ 
able for commercial exploitation. 

So we may expect that, in near future, the 
stainless steel utensils in India will lose tlicir mono¬ 
chromatic dulness and shine in colourful glow. 

Carpet Roads 

Successful trials on a plastic road surface that 
rolls out like a carpet, were announced by a com¬ 
pany at Douai, East France, named Gerland Etan- 
cheite. The material, developed by an official 
highway equipment laboratory, is intended as a 
replacement for tar and gravel. It has pebbles 
incrusted in the plastic and is said to last longer. 
Trial sections laid four years ago have been found 
to be .^till virtually, intact by the firm. Less man¬ 
power is required for the new material which is 
lightweight and fully waterproof. Company exe¬ 
cutives said it may be marketed next year but 
further trials would take place in various parts of 
France. They said the “Carpet road” would pro¬ 
bably be used for short sections of highway rather 
than for long stretches like motorways. It would 
be specially useful for bends and other sections 
requiring high quality surfaces. Aircraft runways 
are seen as a possible application. The material 
could be varied so that drivers hear a different 
noise, thus warning them of an approaching hazard. 
Another advantage for car owners is that the risk 
of flying gravel, dangerous for windscreens, is negli¬ 
gible. 


Study of Magnetosphere 

The magnetosphere is the magentic envelop 
formed round the earth at an estimated altitude of 
100 km. by magentic field lines linked to earth. It 
prevents the inflow of dangerous solar particles 
into the earth's sphere. It also traps the ionised 
panicles coming out of the ionosphere. Magneto¬ 
sphere is also a focal point of many of the energy 
processes occurring in the universe. Intensive plasma 
reaction leading to emergence of ionic particles 
takes place constantly in magnetosphere. Most 
important is its influence on the climatic pattern of 
the earth. A part of the magnetosphere may some¬ 
times gel loosened leading to a leak. Phenomena 
like aurora and magnetic storm penetrating the 
earth’s sphere then take place, the latter disrupting 
the long-distance radio communication. 

The scientists have been able to understand 
the structure of the magnetosphere thiough the 
numerous probes that have been conducted during 
the last two decades. But the dynamics of the vario¬ 
us magnctospheric activities are yet to be fully 
comprehended. So there has been a spur; in satel¬ 
lite probes to study the magnetosphere. 

The scientists consider that since the magneto¬ 
sphere rotates along with the earth the criss-crossing 
manoeuvres of two .satellites, moving in elliptical 
orbit, can result in the exploration of entire niag- 
nefospheric structure. Two spacecrafts, one follow¬ 
ing the other iti succes.sion, will be able to observe 
precisely the magneto-spheric events occurring as 
a reflection of lime. With this objective in view, 
the International Sun Earth Explorers (ISEE) 
launched a unique pair of satellites ISEH-A and 
ISEE-B from the Cape Canaveral launch pad of 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) on October 22 last year. They also pro¬ 
pose to launch a third craft ISEE-C sometime 
during August this year. It is a planned three 
years active research programme. The three space¬ 
crafts from their advantageous position in space 
will send down to earth a host of precious data 
on various magnetospheric events with great appli¬ 
cation to terrestrial, planetary and interplanetary 
research. 

Participating in the ISEE mission are 35 ins¬ 
titutions and 117 investigators from the US and 
West European countries. Researchers believe that 
these studies will have a bearing on electrical power 
and communication transmission on earth in ad¬ 
dition to a better understanding of magneiospberic 
involvement in the earth’s climate pattern. 
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The ISEE-C vehicle will go into the most 
unusual heliocentric orbit, about 1.6 million miles 
above the sun, the earth and the moon. From this 
position it will transmit to the earth data on solar 
winds and origin of galastic cosmic rays besides a 
detailed study of intensive gamma ray bursts. It 
is also designed to measure the propagation of 
particles outside the ecliptic plane. The spacecraft 
will also transmit to the earth solar events full one 
hour before they reach the earth. As it is quite far 
from the sun, it will be able to study solar wind 
features undisturbed to the earth. 

The highly sophisticated microprocessor 
aboard the satellites will allow them to handle 
hundreds of instructions from ground simultaneous¬ 
ly. The maintenance of a safe distance between 
ISEE'A and ISEE-B is crucial to the success of the 
mission, because the key objective is to determine 
how precisely the events in magnetosphere occur as 
reflection on time and influence of external and 
internal stimuli. The gas jets aboard the ISSE-B, 
when released, will create an impulse drifting ISSE- 
A away. In this way a distance ranging from 
100 K.m to 5,000 Kra will be maintained between 
the two. 

Unfirthodox Use of Light 

To most of us light is what enables us to see 
things. But to the scientists light has multifarious 
and extraordinan^ potentialities. The Moscow 
Optical Engineering Institute is carrying out re¬ 
search on the subject. Various unorthodox appli¬ 
cations of light have been made in the Institute. 

The scientists experimenting in the Moscow 
Optical Engineering Institute have succeeded in 
focussing a thick beam of I ght in such a way that 
it does not increase in diameter and scatter in 
space. A thick beam of light can be made to enter 
into the mouth of a wide-mouthed apparatus with¬ 
out being spread out as if it were a solid steel cable. 

Here is another wonderful use of light. The 
molecules of a particular chemical powder may be 


capable of formi^ a number of different combina* 
tions to form different substances. For obtaining 
precisely the compound that is needed the scientists 
in the Moscow Optical Engineering Institute make 
use of light rays. The chemical powder is dissolv¬ 
ed in water and put in a flask inside which a lamp 
of a particular colour, is put and the liquid is in* 
tensively mixed. The coloured light will act as a 
‘regulator’ that will force the molecules to form 
the combination wanted. 

Coloured light ray is also made use of by the 
experimenters of the Institute in the production .of 
Caprolactam through an easy process. As it is ‘at 
present, its manufacture is very complicated. 

The Institute has also devised a one-metre 
long pipe which emits ultra-violet radiation, invisi¬ 
ble to the naked eye. it is instrumental in creating 
the most enduring lacquer coating for furniture, 
bodies of T.V., radio sets etc. The entire process 
takes minutes, rather than hours as it did when the 
old process was in use. 

Light is constituted by electromagnetic waves 
in the interval of frequencies which are perceived 
by the human eye. The wave beams of different 
frequencies are seen in different colours like red. 
blue, green etc. It has been found by research 
that if the monochromatic light quanta—photons — 
are made “rigid”, that is very powerful, when 
penetrating into the molecule they cut certain bonds 
between its atoms. In other words, they can trans¬ 
form one substance into another. 

For this purpose the researchers in the Mos¬ 
cow Optical Engineering Institute have designed 
special lamps -generators of monochromatic beams, 
ney vary in size from twenty millimetres to two 
metres, each radiating its own light—green, violet, 
bloc, orange, red—of strictly controlled power. 

Ti e monochromatic generators designed in 
the Institute are already of assistance in synthesis¬ 
ing medicines, developing plastics, creating plated 
electronic circuits, artificial rubber, electric in¬ 
sulators etc. 


THE FIVE PRNCIPLES 

**The Cor^etniiOrary” stands for ; 

1. Democracy! 

2. Socialism, 

3. Secularism, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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Book Review 

RENOVATION OF TRADITIONS 


By 

M. Parkhomenko 


{Translated from the Russian by Olga Sharise) 
Published by Progress Publishers, Moscow 


The book is a critical study of the Ukrainian 
literature, in which the author has delved deeply in 
both the works of classics and the books of modern 
writers, to establish the extent to which national 
tradition has been preserved as the basis on which 
innovations have been introduced to produce new 
features that characterise the modern Ukrainian 
literature. 

As has been mentioned in the “Introduction” 
of the book—‘the author’s desire is to show the 
interdependence of traditions and innovations as a 
historically developing process, where innovation 
seeks support in traditions, developing them and at 
the same time forming new ones and these tradi¬ 
tions in their turn, provide the basis for subsequent 
innovations and discoveries.’ 

Tradition is the stored experience of a nation 
handed down from generation to generation. In 
literatv.re it takes the forms of folk lores, epics and 
classics. The process of assimilation of tradition 
goes on continuously and gives rise to new creative 

writing. 

Soviet literature is multilingual and 
multi-national—each national unit pre¬ 

serving its own language, its particular trend of 
artistic thinking, its finest national tradition. How¬ 
ever, the main aim of all is the formation of a 
universal literature, guided by the general trends 
of communism. 

The October Socialist Revolution introduced 
a new era in the development of art and literature. 
A new proletarian literature emerged inspired by 
aocialist ideals. Immediately after the Revolution, 
the first reaction was the belief that new literature 
could be built only on the ashes of the capitalist 
way of life. • There arose a clamour for demolition 
of all old art and literature. 


This attitude to tradition found its supporters 
in the Ukraine too. All pre-revolutionary Ukrainian 
literature came to be considered as narrow'-minded 
and backward'-not worthy of attention. In order 
to become innovations they must first renounce 
tradition. 

But the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government appreciated the worth of cultural 
heritage. They realised that the proletariat culture 
can be created only after the age-old traditional 
culture has been assimilated and transformed to suit 
the needs of time. 

Since long before the October Revolution, 
Socialist ideas formed the background of Russian 
and Ukrainian realist literature. This sociali.st 
nature of realistic literature was prompted by the 
struggle of the working class, inspired by socialist 
ideals. It was criiical realism. It was only after 
the Revolution, that the idea became a practical 
objective and realism came to be the realisation of 
the idea in the life of the society. The adoption 
of this sociali.st realism in art came as a natural 
expression of the objedive laws governing the con¬ 
formity of social consciousness to the character of 
social being. 

With painstaking lhoroughne.ss Mr. Park¬ 
homenko has gone through the works of writers 
like Ivan Franko, Mikhailo Kotsyubinsky, Vas'il 
Stefanik, Andriy Holovko, Yuri Yanovsky, Oles 
Honchar and Mikhailo Stelmakh to propound how 
modern Ukrainian literature in its two stylistic 
trends of the realistic and the lyrico-romantic treat¬ 
ment has maintained the national tradition of 
socialist realism. 

In this book Mr. Parkhomenko has drawn a 
a detailed picture of historical devek)pmci;t of tradi¬ 
tions and innovation in Ukrainian prose. In 
course of doing so he has also gone into (he history 
of development of Soviet literature in its entirety. 
While concluding the book he states :— 

“The greatest accomplishment of Soviet 
literature and the most striking manifestation of its 
innovational character is the creation of the new 
literary hero, a man of our new world, our contem¬ 
porary. This image embodies the inner beauty and 
moral strength of the Soviet man, a builder of 
socialism and communism, and at the same time it 
expresses the self awareness of our people and the 
moral and aesthetic ideal of all Soviet nation s. 

He is not always an ideal person in every¬ 
thing, but with the best in him he constantly 
strives for the ideal. 

“The fruitfulness of the method of socialist 
realism has been confirmed by the importance of 
the role which our Soviet literature plays in the life 

(Contd. on page 49) 
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DAWN AT NIGHT 

Pandit Oevacharya 

XXV 

(The rains came with a sadden violmce) 


I he distance of the hostel compound from the 
mansion gale was more than a mile. 

The estate residential quarters covered more 
than one hundred acres with lawns and parks. Then 
there was the fruit-garden containing all kinds of 
mangoes, jack-fruits and Iichies. Besides, the road 
was not uniformly straight but circular because of 
the inter-section by a railway line. 

This made it imperative for those who wanted to 
go at night or by car to the hostel to use a round¬ 
about way which takes you as far as the distant 
signal and the level-crossing. 

Moreover, Piirnima had come out of the back¬ 
door, and this meant that she had to walk another 
thousand feet to arrive at the main road. 

Hardly had she gone as far as the distant 
signal, when the Moon disappeared under the 
shadows of gathering clouds which suddenly appear¬ 
ed b/ the vagaries ot the monsoon period about to 
commence. 

A goods-train was halting—blocking her way 
as she approached the level-crossing. There was 
the red light of the outward signal. The gate per¬ 
mitting her to cross to the other side was closed. 

The gate-man who was old and given to 
hashish was known to her, and he would have 
recongnised her if it were not for the night which 
spread shadows all around and if the Moon had not 
surrendered to the possessive clouds, encouraging 
the wiles of youth to defeat the wisdom of old age. 

“Who's there opening the gatesthe old 
man accosted as he li.stcned to the approaching 
steps and clanking sounds of the chains pulled out 
of the bolt. He was standing like a naked fakir 
with the lantern in his hand; and the liglit of the 
lantern with the jel-black casing resembled the 
eye of an animal in the gathering darkness over tall 
trees that guarded the narrow pass for more than 
half a century. 

She replied, half-afraid that she might be 
betrayed by her feminine voice. 


“Ferry-ghat 

The old man wondered and involuntarily 
muttered between his toothless lips, 

“Why should you be going to the Ferry-ghat 
this way ? Did you come by the train which came 
half an hour ago ? You could have gone straight 
by the first gate and along the side of the railway 
bazar. This road leads to that which J can’t utter— 
Hortel or some such thing where the boy.s Jive.” 

The gate-man would have continued with hi.s 
garrulity but Purnima, being afraid of further cro.ss- 
exarainalion, quickly left the spot under the cover 
of the shadowy engine which vomitted smoke a.s if 
in impatient wrath at undue detention. 

She dared not give any explanation except 
tnJTiking the old niun for his intormation and ex- 
plaining that she would go to the other side and 
walk back to the railway bazar along the straight 
parallel road. ^ 

...But by the time she had reached the other 
falling and the old man. 
afraid of catching cold, went inside the pointman’s 
room which vvas only a stone’s throw from the 
railway crossing. Purnima got her chance of gett¬ 
ing on her road straight to the object of her journey 
without arousing in the old man undue curiosity 
and surprise. ^ 

She took a direction which according to the 
Wisdom of one who had known the ways of the 
neighbourhood and perhaps of lire--was inexpedient 
capricious and at best circuitous and not economil 
cal from the point-of-view of conserving mental and 
physical energy. 

She was now in the midst of mire and gravel* 
for the rains came with a sudden violence and 
lashed the trees and meadows and pierced the skies 
with the impetuousity of a dictator leading his 
country into a disastrous war out of a supposed 
motive ol imaginary grievances and barrenness of 
purpose in achieving conquests that do not last. 

The old man, sitting on his ‘charpbi’ muttered 
again ^ 
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“Heavens save him from pneumonia 1 But he 
talks like a woman.” 

...As he pondered still whether a man’s voice 
could be as sweet as that of a woman whom he once 
loved, but who had long deserted him for a younger 
man, he suddenly came to the conclusion under the 
influence of hashish that the traveller who just left 
was no other than his own darling Naznia. It was 
she—betrayed by her seducer and at last repenting 
and wanting to come back to him again. 

:' He went to the corner and prepared another 
dose of hashish. 

...The old man smiled with satisfaction as the 
fumes of Siva’s favourite stimulant went curling 
through and enveloping the tissues and veins of a 
head that cried in indignation against the whimper¬ 
ings of a .still aching heart ; 

“Well done ! well done ! Rauf Mia— you arc 
now avenged ! Ha ha !...! am not to be beguiled by 
her. She is in need of money now. Her body is no 
longer attractive to her paramour. She thinks she 
'•.in again delude Rauf after nil he has suft'ered...” 

He spat into empty space and concluded : 

“I knew it. Who else would come to this gate 
when she wanted to go to the ferry-ghat ?.. ” 

And then he went out and signalled to the 
poods-train to depart. The lights had been changed. 


While the old man thought and thought of the 
folly of love, another soul who was young and 
drunk with the nectar of an overpowering passion 
for her object of affection walked and walked and 
bore the buffets of the storm which now broke in 
thunder and lightning. 

It had conic with a violence that tore branches 
from trees and sent terror into the hearts of chil¬ 
dren and women who lived in the frail huts of 
poverty. They rose up from sleep and crouched 
under beds, while the male members stood and 
supported the bamboo po.st.s. worn out and in .some 
cases severely injured by weevils. 

Her dress was soiled by mud, .soaked with 
rains and torn by the .scratch of a branch that had 
fallen from the road-.sidc tree and blocked her pro¬ 
gress. 

But .she did not mind. She was not afraid. 

.A few lu.urs befottf she was not particu¬ 
larly brasc. Site dreaded the .shadow.^ of the dis¬ 
tance, and she was the daughter of a ricli land-lord. 
She had never walked ai niglU alone and tor such a 
distance and in such an environment. 

But is there any environment more fantastic 
than that of lo\ c ? 

( To be Continued ) 


( Contd, from page 44 ) 


city of 850 tons equipped to catch high quality 
hsh. 6 fish transport vessels with a capicity of 
2u0 tons each, have been puichased to catch 
sardines for the manufacture of fish meal in Muka- 
lla. 180 \cssels eqipped wiih modern fishing tackle 
have been constructed. 

As far as the second aspect is concerned, the 
mllowing projects have been planned. 

To set up a number of refrigerators to cool 
and freeze fish in the main centres, and other refiri- 
gcrators to store and transport fish, between 
centres. 

To supply remote areas, with fresh fish. 


To construct a fish meal factory to produce 
15,400 ton.s of meal in the final year of the plan, 
and 407,000, tons of fish oil and a fish canning 
factory at Mukalla producing 15,000000 cans. 

In order to provide personnel for the fishing 
and merchant fleets and for the post and coastal 
installatioms, intermediate training will be under¬ 
taken locally and more advanced training will be 
arranged abroad . 

The planning of national economy of Demo¬ 
cratic Yeman thus paid special attention to the 
fishing industry in its over all agricultural deve¬ 
lopment plan. 


(Conid. from page 47) 


of the people. It has greatly helped the ideological 
and aesthetic education of generation of readers 
initiating them into the world of beautiful, ennobl¬ 
ing imagery, and thus furthering their spiritual 
development. 

Ukrainian literature plays a similar role in 
the life of the Ukrainian, and, in certain measure. 


of all Soviet people.” 

Mr. M. Parkhomenko has done a magnificent 
job in writing such an analytical treatise. His 
marshalling of facts to prove his points has been 
masterly. The book will immensely benefit the 
students of Russian and Ukrainian literature. 

A. G. 
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FILMARQUEE 

Dhravajyoti Roy-Ghowdhary 


LONG ago in a Sardindu Bandopadhyay story, 
perhaps Panduranp, I had an ambiguous idea of 
a story department or something like that for films 
made in Bombay. With the years and the Hindi 
flick.s I had seen, this knowledge no longer re¬ 
mained vague. I was always sure of figuring out 
the formula 44 or massala 32 to tick a story ! 
And within this formula are packed all sorts of 
Aristotelean wisdom, Indian philosophy, Ksmsu- 
trian fornication complete with bare back and bare 
arse swingings. Even the modern concept of 
legalised abortion hasn't helped much our Bombay 
filmwallas to get rid of their Methusillian 
approach to tackle the happy hookers. 

Sholay, I thought, would be able to make our 
filmmen little updated. Sholay--whatever its de¬ 
merits are--is certainly a very modern, very sleazy 
and slick production coming out from the overused 
orifice of Bombay filmdom. But I was awfully 
wrong. The scene hasn’t changed much. 

The latest example is Trishul story 
department has tried to do a thorough job to fit 
the story with the stars popping in and out of the 
screen following the pattern of Desani’s All About— 
H Hattcrer madhatter. Our Sanjeev Kumar looks like 
a complete idiot to marry his boss’s daughter while 
head over heel in love, rather inside Waheeda 
Rahman. Drooling a lot of sad sad sentimental 
she croons a song within which-no, no abortion 
but a revolutionary angry young bastardized man 
(Amitava Bachhan) is born and things just go on 
happening ! With no money, no education, the 
boy makes it big enough as an architecture of 
genius standard, while Hema Malini hooks Shashi 
Kapoor, Sanjeev’s real son (nonbastardized); thing-s 
go wrong with Sachin in love with Sanjeev’s 
daughter, Amitava avenging his father’s haimani in 
a sort of psychological and commercial way, Rakhi 
succumbing to the inevitable male charm of 
Amitava, Piem Chopra ganging up with toughies, 
cops and robbers and fights—and Trishul ends, hap¬ 
pily for ail of us with Sanjeev dead at the last reel 1 

Though the three-pronged experience of 
agony with Trishul ends, father and son theme 
doesn’t Almost fit to a T comes along Chor Ho 
To Aisa with Shatrunghna Sinha and Pran. Just 
like the Babylion prostitutes with a heart of gold 
we have here thieves with a heart of gold and an 
inefficient bunch of cops and strong-arm boys to do 
all the action in an othcrwi.se colourless crime 
filltini ! The neat result ? Bedlam let loose with all 
the Tom O’ Shanters raving mad with a vapid 
Recna Roy to hook up an imaginary moviebulT. 


Niaz Aur Namaz is a pathetic Jai Santoshi 
Ma-ed attempt at an Urdu devotional with all the 
miracles calculated. Packed with melodrama and 
prayers NAN will get its usual share of boxoiiice, 
it’s expected. 

Finally late Narayan Gangopadhyay has been 
mercilessly clowned and ridiculed in Bengali Char 
Murti. Based on Narayan Gangopadhyay’s famous 
Tenida story and sandwiched between a bengalised 
Blyton and Blake—Chinmay Roy has simply added 
his contribution to the cadavers ! Chinmay, trying 
hard to drump up his image like the proverbial 
chastity belt of the women of the past, has 
ditched the supporting actors to tone them down 
like hell. Robi Ghose and Satya Bannerji trigger 
off a bit of fun that’s neither here not there ! 
Looks like there’s a bit of influence of crazy-boy 
series behind this Chinmoyish mock heroic. 

All these pictures plus a lot more prove ponti- 
fically the downhill journey of our filmmakers. The 
prototype hero is always a rugged, rich and 
lecherous man with quotes from scriptures, the 
heroine is always a glamour pussy; ill-educated, 
trendy in clothes and sexy at the hot point — 
this oversimplified man and women relationship 
projects a regular image over the Indian 
screen. God knows how long it’ll be before 
our filmwallas discover some real men and women 
for their film story. 

These lifestyles have a definite impact upon 
society. Bored with an insipid wife, an average 
cinema fan finds a lot of kinetic erotica in a Bindu 
or Rekha. lileducated teenagers and women too 
have a clash of personality when, in real world, 
they don't find their menfolk as exciting as an 
Amitava Bachhan or a Rajesh Khanna. 

In short, cashing in on the physical and 
psychological violence seems to be the key point 
or massala-32 of our Indian filmmakers. 

IT HAS always been talks and talks! Calcutta 
filmmen are yet to get their promised subsidy or 
loan from the government. Stale film development 
committee and some other committes are, of course, 
there—but what they are going to do actually Is no¬ 
body’s guess. Meanwhile, some aspects of the 
state film policy already caused some concern. 
One of these is related to tax exemption and award- 
winning films, it’s strange while several State 
governments have exempted Ray's Shatranj ki 
< Khilari and Tapan Sinha’s Safed Hathi for their 
inherent historical and educational value following 
the Centre’s recommandations, WB goverijment 
hasn’t found it worthwhile to do so. 
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The Statement Issued by the Central Co mm ittee 
of the Unified Political Organisation National 

Front of South Yemen 

Correspondent 


Despite all the efforts made by the Political 
Bureau to convince M. Salem Robaya Ali, he refus¬ 
ed to attend the meeting by \vhich he could have 
avoided any bloodshed or upheaval. Instead he 
sent his resignation to the Central Committee be¬ 
cause he felt that the committee will bring this per¬ 
sonal activities and conduct to the book. 

The Central Committee had accepted his re¬ 
signation after discussion ^and also had decided to 
remove him from both his official and party oflices. 
The Committee was taken aback when it found 
Salem Robaya Ali bombing the headquarter of the 
Central Committee and the places nearby and made 
attempt to overthrow the government. These deve¬ 
lopments compelled the Committee to issue the 
instructions for the military institutions to control 
the situation immediately and to do away with the 
conspiracy of the reactionists to overthrow the 
present government. Thanks to the unity of our 
military institutions and our masses under the 
leadership of Unified Political Organisational Na¬ 
tional Front due to which the attempt of over¬ 
throwing was foiled our great people. 

The individual and irresponsible activities 
defamed our political organisation as well as our 
progressive national government in the eyes of ail 
Yemeni people. We assure our Yemeni people, 
Arabs and the world public opinion that the Uni¬ 
fied Political Organisation and our progressive 
government has no relation with ali these individ¬ 
ual and immoral activities which neglects all the 
systems and traditions. 

The Unified Political Organisation National 
Front which had launched the struggle and has 
achieved victories after victory, can pass through 
ali the crises and can foil any attempt of doing 


away with the great achievements of our people. 
In this situation we should .stand by .the side of 
Unified Political Organi.sation National Front and 
by the side of resolutions taken by the Central 
Committee and its Political Bureau in order to 
safeguard ail the revolutionary achievements of our 
people and to enroot the traditions of struggle 
launched by the great people of Yemen. 

Our Unified Political Organisation National 
Front realises very well that there arc certain 
powers who don’t like the progress and unity 
among the people of Yemen. Our Organisation 
assures that it will do its best to avoid all the 
things which provoke them to the bloodshed am¬ 
ong themselves. Moreover it assures tiiat it desires 
to establish good a.id friendly relations with ail the 
brothers and friends and with all the countries of 
the region based on the principle of non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of others and based 
on the respect of the sovereignty of the c<iuntry. 

On this occassion we would like to greet; very 
proudly, our armed forces, national police, nation¬ 
al militia, security and public forces for their con¬ 
scious stand to support the legitimate organisation, 
which represents the collective leadership, adheres 
and implements the resolutions of the Central 
Committee and its Political Bureau. 

The Unified Political Organisation National 
Front, as it did in the past, will remain faithlul and 
honest to the both revolutions of 26th .September 
and 14th October. 

'Ihe Political Bureau and the Central Com¬ 
mittee will continue its revolutionary march till 
it achieves all the aims and objectives of strategic 
revolution of Yemen. 
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The team will comprise four men and two 
women. The male players are :—Prakash Padufco- 
iie, Syed Modi, Partho Ganguli and Uday Pawar. 
The women are Kanwal Thakur Singh and 
Ami Ghia. L. D.’sa will be the reserve in the 
men’s team and Lata Kailash in the women’s. 

We have no comments to make against the 
selection. Let us hope that our players will be able 
to earn honour and prestige for our country. 

HOCICEY 

(1) Hockey Players’ Association 

At a meeting held at Calcutta, during the 
Beighton Cup tournaments, a number of promi¬ 
nent hockey players formed the Hockey Player’s 
A.ssociaiion of India. The playeis feel that there 
is a communication gap between the hockey players 
and officials, which inadvertently misrepresents the 
need of the players, The Association will stand for 
proper 'decorum at both the official and the 
players level. It will also extend all possible 
help to groom the young and upcoming hockey 
players who would ultimately represent the 
country. 

The Association has the following office¬ 
bearers :— 

President Gurbux Singh 
Vice-President r—lnamur Rehman. 

Secretary :— Samar Mukherjee 
Jt. Secretary B.P. Govinda. 

Members Surjlt Singh, Ashok Kumar, Michael 

Kindo, Michael Saldhans and V. J. Phillip. 

IP 

(2) Still Under A Cloud 

The Executive Committee of the All India 
Council of Sports has recommended that no hockey 
team be sent by India for the Asian Games this 
year. Junior World Cup Tournament next year and 
the Olympics in 1980 unless the Indian Hockey 
Federation fulfils these conditions .'—Immediate 
preparation of a systematic plan for building up the 
team through proper and timely selection of 
players, their training and coaching and selection of 


manager and a coach with the approval of the 
Ail India Cpuncil of Sports. ^ 

The Committee expressed its distress and 
dissatisfaction over the selection of the team by 
the Indian Hockey Federation and the management 
of the team by its manager and coach during the 
World Cup Hockey tournament. Jt also noted with 
regret that the IHF had not so far submitted its 
report on the performance as well as comments for 
the various allegations made against the officials 
accompanying the team. 

As for the performance, the IHF has since 
received and accepted the reports of the Manager 
Mr. Kartar Singh and the coach Mr. R. S. Gentle. 
Both the reports are in the same vein. According 
to their reports lack of leadership, bad ground 
conditions and inclusion of “rebels” were among 
the main reasons for India's dismal failure in 
Buenos Aires. In Argentina, conditions varied 
from ground to ground. The Indian team was 
unlucky to play their key matches on hard grounds 
with grass uncut and heavy which suited only the 
‘hit and run’ game. The inclusion of the four 
veterans—Varinder Singh, Surjit Singh, Baldev 
Singh and Ashok Kumar did not mould with the 
team. The clearance of the team at the last moment 
created tension among the players which contribu¬ 
ted to bad display. There was also loss of morale 
due to Frederick’s failure in the goal against 
Holland, on way to Buenos Aires. Injuries also 
contributed their share to the failure. 

While these reports are receiving consideration 
from the Government, the comments of Mr. Rene 
Frank, President of the International Hockey 
Federation on the present situation in Indian 
Hockey conveyed to Lord Killanin, President of the 
International Olympic Committee is likely to cause 
further commotion. He has spoken of a long drawn 
fight since 1973-74 between the North and the South 
over the hockey leadership. He is of the opinion 
that those who opposed the presidentship of Mr. 
Ramaswamy found the disciplinary action taken 
against the ‘rebel’ players, who alt belonged to the 
North, a good opportunity to rouse up the rivalry 
and throw out the present president. Mr. Rene 
Frank’s open mention of the names of a particular 
state and a sect may not be taken in good light 
and may cause further harm to Indian Hockey. 
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Air-lndia's 
exciting new 
UK-Eurepe effer 
will send yen 
flying. 
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• SK-5 'NIVA IS a highly etticieni comiDine 
harvester which uses a reaper with a relief 
feeler device both in longitudinal and transverse 
directions 

•V 

• Capacity of the single drum thresher . 7 2 tons 
gram per hour 

• Equipped with trolley. 

• Straw and Chaff Collector available at 
customer's request. 

iterator can control all devices without 
leaving seat in the most comfortable cab. 

• Testing results at T.T^.R.S. Budni (M.P.), Excellent. 

EXPORTERS: 

V/O “TRACTOROEXPORT" 

21/B. Kwnetskv Mort. Moscow-103031. U.S.S.R. Telex ; 7273 
Safe Selling Ct Service Agents : For further, details please contact: 

Concord international Pvt. Ltd. The Trade Representation of USSR in India. 

' 5, Golf Links, * Plot No. 6 & 7. Block 50E. Nyaya-Marg, 

New Delhi* 110003 Chanakyapuri. New Delhi 
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I consider that the great national sin is 
the neglect of masses and that is one of the 
causes of our downfall. No amount of politics 
would be of any avail until the masses of India 
are once more educated, well fed and well 
cared for. 

' -Swami Vivekananda 




Self-help is the capacity to stand on one's 
leg without any body's help. This does not 
mean indifference to or rejection of outside 
/' help, but It means the capacity to be at peace 
with oneself, to preserve one's self-respect 
when outside help is not forthcoming or 
released. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 


The aim of its (the spiritual society's) 
economics would be not to create a huge 
engine of production, whether of the competi¬ 
tive or co-operative kind, but to give to men - 
not only to some but to all men each in his 
highest possible measure—the joy of work 
according to their own nature and free leisure 
to grow inwardly, as well as simply, rich and 
beautiful life for all. 

—Sri Aurobindo 




Tomorrow's India will be what we make 
it by today's labour. I have no doubt that 
India will progress industrially and otherwise 
that she will advance in science and techno¬ 
logy and our people's standard will rise, the 
education will spread, the health conditions 
will be better and that art and culture will 
enrich peopled lives. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 






Galvanizefs of The Eogineezhig Trade 



National Galvanizing Co. 
< • Pvt Liniited 

66, Barrackpore Trunk Road 
CALCUTTA—700 058. 


PHONE ; 581254 
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Delhi 

Marches Ahead 


Glemn Administratiott ; Effective steps to eradicate corruption and to provide 

basic amenities to the public by the Delhi Administration. 

Welfare of Harijaos 8t Rs. 75 lakhs spent for Harijan Welfare Schemes; more 

Backward Glasses than one crore of rupees to be spent this year; special 

scholarships for all Hunjan students in Technical Insti* 
tutions; special attention to ameliorate the plight of 
weaker sections living in resettlement colonics. 

Education for all : Delhi is far ahead in achieving national targets of edu¬ 

cation; to educate all children 21 more schools started and 
79 more to start functioning this year; educational faci¬ 
lities to earning hands; ‘'rce transport facility to rural girl 
students; free books and free unifo.'ms to all poor 
students. 

Medical facilities : Expansion of medical facilities at the doors of the poor 

and villagers; provision of 500 beds in Din Da* 
Dpadhaya Hospital; construction of hospital and Medical 
College at Shabdara started; 100 bedded hospitals in 
villages and far-flung colonics to be constructed very 
soon; Guru Nanak Eye Centre at Lok Nayak Jai Prakash 
Narayan Hospital. 

Food & Givii Supines : Pulses, vegetables, tea, soap etc. at cheaper rates; ration 

• card holders to get more wheat and atta: strict action 
against corrupt business-men. 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


This is the omniscient who knows the law of our being and is sufficient to his works; let us 
biuld the song of his truth by our thought and make it as if a chariot on which He shall mount. When 
he dwells with us, then a happy wisdom becomes ours. With him as friend we cannot come to 
barm. 

Rig Veda 

{translated by Shri Aurobmdo) 

For truly, everv thing here is Brahman; this self is Brahman. The same self has four fourths. 
The walking state, outwardly cognitive, having seven limbs, having nineteen mouths, enjoying the gross, 

the Commoo'to-all-men, is the first fourth. The dreaming state, inwardly cognitive.enjoying the 

Exquisite, the Brilliant, is the second fourth. The deep sleep state, unified, just a cognition mass, 
consisting of bliss, enjoying bliss, whose mouth is thought, the cognitional is the third fourth. The 
essence of the assurance of which is the state of being one with the Self, the cessation of development, 
tranquil, benign, without a second (a-dvaita), such they think is the fourth. He is the Self He should 
be decerned. 

—Mandakya Upanisliad 

{taken from R. E. Hume. The Thirteen 
Principles of Upaiushad) 

“Aum Tat Sat”—-this is considered to be the three-fold symbol of Brahman (‘Aum’ expies- 
ses the absolute supremacy, ‘Tat’ the universality and ‘Sat’ the reality of Brahman). With the utterance 
of *aum’, the acts of sacrifice, gift and penance enfoined in the scriptures are always undertaken by the 
expounders of Brahman. And with the utterance of the word ‘tat* the acts of sacrifice and penance 
and the various acts of giving are performed by the seekers of salvation, without aiming at the reward. 
The word ‘Sat’ is employed in the sense of reality and goodness ; and so also, the word ‘sat* is for 
praiseworthy action. Steadfastness in sacrifice, penance, gift is also called ‘Sat*. 

— Bhagawat Gita 

{translated by S. Radhakrishnan) 

There is nothing more important than happiness among the fruits of consequences of the 
triple aggregate (virtue, wealth and pleasure). Happiness is desirable, It is an attribute of the self. 
Both virtue and profit are sought for its sake. Virtue is its root. This indeed is its origin. All act for 
their end, the attainment of happiness. 

—The Mahabharata 

{Santiparva) 

Concentration (is of four kinds); painful concentration, wicked concentration, righteous con¬ 
centration and pure concentration. Wicked concentration is delight in hurtfuilness, falsehood, theft 

and preservation of objects of sense-enjoyment. Righteous concentration is .the removal of 

wrong belief, the knowledge and conduct of people,.and the nature and constitution of the 

Universe. Pure concentration is absorption in the different attributes of the soul, absorption in one 
aspect of the soul, concentrated upon the subtlest movement in the soul, and the total absorption of the 
soul in itself. 

—-Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 

, (teachings oj Jainn>m) 

He who carries out his purpose by Violence is not therein righteous (established in the law). 
He is wise who decides both advantage and disadvantage. He who guides others by a procedure that i.s 
nonviolent and equitable, he is said to be the guardian of the law, wise and righteous. man is not 
learned simply because he talks much. He who is tranquil, free from hatred, free from lear, he is 
said to be learned. 

—The Dhammapada 

Restraint (yama), observance (niyama), posture (asana), regulation of breath (pranayam), 
abstraction of the senses (pratyahara), concentration (dharana), meditation (dhyan) and trance 
(sanutdhi) are the eight accessories of yoga. 

—Yoga Shastra of Patanjali 
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EDITORIAL 

THE VITAL PROBLEM OF THE WORLD TO-DAY 

Tbe vital probleni of the world to-day is to end the suiddal arms race and to bring about 
complete disarmament for the establishment of lasting peace in this strife-tom world. The stock-pile 
of nuclear weapons threatens to-day the very existence of the human dvilisatioo. The colossal quantity 
of nuclear weapons stockpiled by the big powers can destroy the earth many times. In spite of such 
huge stock of destructive weapons mad arms race is going on to manirfacture more deadly weapons of 
destruction to annihilate the world. 

The military budgets of the world to-day have gone upto more than 350 billion dollars. 
The armed forces of the present world have come up to 22 million and about 60 million in uniform 
and civilians are engaged in military works. About 25 per cent of the scientists of the world are 
employed for military purposes. 

The militarists and monopolies take interest in the mad arms race as the manufacture of arma¬ 
ments enables them to earn colossal profit. So, the proprietors of the military - industrial complexes 
are greatly interested to step up the arms race. The suicidal arms race is leading the world towards its 
doomsday. Even a fraction of the colossal funds thus wasted for the manufacturing lethal weapons 
can solve the burning problems of the developing and underdeveloped countries. About fifty per cent 
of human population are suffering from shortage of food, malnutrition and want of pure drinking 
water. If a small portion of the huge funds earmarked for the mad arms race is utilised for solving 
the acute problems of the underdeveloped world, then the sufferings of the backward countries can be 
einn mated. 

The world is divided to-day between the developed rich countries and the poverty-stricken 
underdeveloped ones. The developed ones have acquired enormous wealth by nakedly exploiting the 
backward countries. The imperialist countries want to keep the entire world under their hegemony 
with the strength of their superior arms. So they are carrying on mad arms race by manufacturing 
colossal lethal weapons for destruction. The bitter experience of the 2nd world war which caused 
colossal destruction of human lives and properties, has miserably failed to dawn better sanse among 
the imperialist countries. They don’t realise chat the problem of ending the arms race no longer 
blocks delay. The problem is vitally necessary for the very existence of the human civilisation. The 
tremendous power of destruction of the nuclear weapons which have been stockpilled in huge quantity 
by the big powers threatens to-day the very existence of the world. There is no more time to lose as 
the consequences of delay arc too serious. If nuclear war breaks out any day the very existence of 
human life on this earth will be endangered. If the arms race is not hailed the dooms-day of this 
world will hasten. 

The Salt Agreement for limiting the arms race aroused hopes among the peace loving people 
of the world that the suicidal arms race will end and the world will march towards the establishment 
of complete disarmament. But unfortunately the military expenditure of the USA and other NATO 
countries has increased by thousands of millions of dollars. The NATO council session in Washin¬ 
gton took up a long term programme upto 1990 for developing its strategic nuclear strength, tactical 
nuclear weapons and conventional armed forces The manufacturing of the Neutron Bomb which the 
military industrial complexes of USA have planned to start has darkened the political horizon of the 
world. The situation is developing to such a critical stage when mutual control over arms limitation 
may become very difficult. It is high time that the nuclear powers should atonce stop the production 
of all t)pes of nuclear weapons and all other types of mass destruction weapons. The permanent 
members of the Security Council and their allied countries should atonce take measures to end further 
expansion of their armies and increase of their conventional armaments. These measures would remove 
the greatest dangers and lead the world towards gradual disarmament. Tbe nuclear powers should 
start reducing the existing stock piles of nuclear weapons. Tbe Soviet disarmament proposals are 
very concrete and practical for ending the threat of the nuclear war and to create a more favourable 
situation to bring about an agreement on nuclear disarmament. The big powers should without delay 
prohibit the creation of new types of mass destruction weapons, neutron and radical weapons and 
ban and abolish chemical weapons and reduce conventional armaments and bring down military 
budgets. 

Tbe special session of tbe UN General Assembly for disarmament has urged upon the nuclear 
powers to end arms race by stopping the manufacture of nuclear weapons particularly and other 
strategic conventional weapons. The momentous task of the world to-day is to end tbe arms race and 
to bring about gradual disarmament and Jead this war-worn-out world towards lasting peace. 

The spectacular development of science and technology has the tremendous capacity to usher 
in happiness and prosperity to the entire population of the world. The developed science and techno¬ 
logy should be harnessed for the development and progress of human civilisation and not for its des¬ 
truction. Complete disarmament and lasting peace are essential for the happiness and prosperity of 
mankind. 
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COMMENTS 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

All hough the government has been prcq)aga- 
ting about the rosy picture of our economic 
condition, but the actual state of things does not 
tally with the government’s statements. The price 
of rice, wheat, pulses, edible oil, medicines and 
other essential necessaries of life has been soaring 
high from week to week thus effecting adversely 
the common people. The poor and the middle class 
people cannot now meet their both ends. A large 
section of our countrymen cannot afford to get two 
morsels a day at this high price of daily necessaries. 
As there has been a bumper production of food- 
grains the price should have been reasonably 
controlled by the government for the amelioration 
of the sufferings of the common people. There is 
enough reserve feedstock to control the price level. 
The much-talked of public distribution system has 
not \et been introduced throughout the country to 
arrange the sale of the essential commodities of life 
at reasonable fixed price. The abnormal price-rise 
has been developing a vicious circle in the society. 
The labourers and the while colour employees have 
been demanding higher wages to meet their bare 
needs. The management of the concerns facing 
unusual demand of the employees have been closing 
their factories in many places, as a result the 
productions of the country as a whole have been 
adversely affected. The industrial productions 
during the last year came down to 3.5 per cent 
which has affected India’s economy very acutely. 
Due to the lock-outs of a large number of factories 
a good number of people have become unemploy¬ 
ed. The number of unemployed people is increasing 
from month to month. 

The recent textile policy of the government 
will hardly affect the middle class and poor people. 
The concession to mill-owners will force the 
common people to purchase cottage industry cloth 
at high price. The textile lobby has been very 
happy at the new policy of the government. 1 he 
textile mill owners will no longer be compelled to 
produce cloth at low price for the poor people. 
They will be free from henceforth to fix up price 
of their textile productions at their sweet will. 
There will be no control over their productions. 
This new policy will further aggrawte the sufferings 
of the common people. 

The new sugar policy for decontrol of sugar 
has pleased the sugar mill-owners as they will be 
free to exploit the people at their sweet will by 
raising the price of sugar. As the Durga Puja is 
drawing near the sugar mill-owners will reap huge 


profit by raising the price of sugar. The common 
people who used to get sugar from the ration shops 
at controlled price will no longer get it at contro¬ 
lled rate. They shall have to depend entirely on 
the exploiting policy of the sugar mill-owners. 
The sugar which is essential for the children will 
not be available to them from now due to high 
price. 

The jute policy of the union government has 
been against the jute growers. The price of Rs. 181 
fixed as the jute price will not meet minimum 
demand of the jute agriculturists. The government 
did not take into consideration the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee of the public under¬ 
takings for fixing the jute price at Rs. 447. 1 he 
demand for jute in the man'cet is 81 lakhs bales 
whereas lakhs bales are available in the market 
for sale.’When there is scarcity in the market the 
jute mill-owners would have been forced to raise 
the price of jiile. But due to the recent decision of 
the government the mill-owners have been relieved 
from the pressure of jute scarcity. The jute 
growers will be forced to sell at Rs. 181 only which 
do not cover their bare cost also. This policy of the 
government will no doubt satisfy the jute mill- 
owners but the jute growers will henceforth not be 
interested to grow jute in such a vast area. The jute 
productions will gradually decrease and thus affect 
the jute industry. 17 lakhs agricultural families are 
connected with jute cultivation. The economy of 
West Bengal greatly depends on the price of jute. 
It is regrettable that the union government has 
fixed the low price for the jute which goes against 
the vital economic interest of West Bengal. 

It is high time that the government should 
take over the productions of essential commodities 
for distribution among the people through their 
public distribution system at reasonably controlled 
price. In this hour of international and national 
economic crisis the people’s sufferings should not 
be allowed to be aggravated for appeasing the 
monopolists. The price of the essential necessaries 
of life must be controlled and arranged for the 
common people at a reasonable price. In free India 
the people must not be allowed to face starvation 
and malnutrition for want of food. 

Our foreign exchange reserve fund has also 
come down as there have been slump in the export 
market. All-out efforts should be made by the 
government to step up our export earnings. The 
foreign exchange funds should be utilised properly 
for the attainment of economic self-sufficiency. 
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bidia today is tbe 10th industrialised country in 
the world and 3rd {in scientific and technological 
advancement. The vast number of scientists and 
technologists of India should be harnessed properly 
by the government to make India self-sufficient in all 
spheres. India is rich in her resources both in men 
and material. We should make all-out efibrts to 
chanalise our vast resources to wipe out tbe econo¬ 
mic ills of the country. Poverty and unemployment 
must be eradicated within a short time. The natio¬ 
nal leaders should bear in mind the directive of 
Mahatma Gandhi that the policy of self-help should 
be our guideline in building nation. All-out efforts 
should be made to make India self-sufficient in 
every sphere. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

According to the statement of Shri Ravindra 
Yerma, the Union Labour Minister, 11412200 
unemployed have been registered in the unemploy¬ 
ment registration upto 30th April 1978. The labour 
minister has forgotten to mention about the rural 
unemployed who have not registered their names 
. with the government. The number of unemployed 
and half employed rural people is simply staggering. 
The Agriculture ministry could supply to the labour 
minister the approximate number of the rural 
unemployed which will not be less than l.'i crorcs. 
The landless agricultural labourers remain employ¬ 
ed for a part of the year and faces semistarvation 
during the remaining period. Thus tbe vast resour¬ 
ces of our nation is going waste. The number of 
highly educated unemployed is also colossal. If 
they could be utilised in tbe tusk of national 
reconstruction the progress of the country could 
have been speedier. Even the scientists and engin¬ 
eers are also facing unemloyment. It is really 
strange that in developing India a large number of 
scientists and engineers are undergoing the suffer¬ 
ings of unemployment. Tbe people at the helm of 
affairs should realise about the acute sufferings of 
tie highly educated unemployed people. If they are 
engaged in constructive work they can greatly help 
in building new India. If the rural unemployed 
are also harnessed for more food productions the 
country can be developed into a surplus one. The 
burning unemployment problem is our national 
problem which should be solved without delay in 
consultation with all political parties and social 
organisations. Developing India should have solved 
this problem long ago. We should lake lesson.s 
from the socialist countries who have all solved 
their uncmplovmcnt problem immediately after the 
establishment of the socialist stales We should not 
irrtmiiale the western capitalist countrits who are 
themselves facing growing unemployment, economic 
recession in spite of their best efforts. 1 heir line 
will not solve our acute e cjnomic problems. We 
mitsi proceed on the socialist lines to solve our 
economic ills. 


REHABIOTATION OP THB EAST BENGAL 
REFUGEES 

Rehabilitation of the East Bengal refugees i» 
our national task. The imperialist-designed divi- 
siod of India forced the minorities ef East Bengal 
to leave their hearths and homes and to come to 
India for shelter and rehabilitation. The leaders 
of the nation Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ahd ^rdar 
Ballav Bhai Patel while accepting partition assured 
the refugees that all-out efforts will be made to 
rehabilitate them in India. But unfortunately even 
to-day after 31 years of independence more than 
50 per cent East Bengal refugees have not been 
rehabilitated properly. A large number of them 
had to face death due to want of food and proper 
shelter and many others are still hovering between 
life and death to get a foothold in India as its 
citizens. It is really regrettable that the people at 
the helm of affairs never realised how acute suffer¬ 
ings these refugees had been undergoing for being 
forced to leave their ancestral homes and their 
sources of living in East Bengal. They are pre¬ 
pared to do any type of work. No humanistic 
approach has ever been made to feel for the pathe¬ 
tic psychology of the unfortunate victims of 
partition. The government in West Bengal and 
the Centre never took up the task of rehabilitating 
seriously these uufortunaie refugees of East Bengal. 
Even to-day a large number of them are facing 
abnormal sufferings for want of accommodation 
and source of earning. 

The Dandakaranya Project was set up cover¬ 
ing a vast forest-ridden areas of Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissya and Andhra Pradesh where a good number 
of tribals reside. The Dandakaran> a Project took 
up the task of developing these vast areas for 
welfare of the local people as well as the East 
Bengal refugees. East Bengal people w'ho were 
accustomed to live happily in East Bengal with 
fertile land enriched by rivers and canals were 
forced to come to this dry land where no cultiva¬ 
tion look place since many centuries together. I'he 
project authorities allotied 25 per cent of the 
reclaimed land to tbe refugees and the rest to the 
local people. The authorities miserably failed to 
develop integration of the lefugees with the local 
people whose language was not at all understand¬ 
able to them. It was indeed a most deplorable 
and pathetic situation of the East Bengal refugees 
who were placed in the most unfavourable environ¬ 
ment. The authorities failed to make suitable 
arrangement for development of the land by 
arranging tubewell, or tanks, small irrigation 
cunnals m that aiea. Tbe refugees although not 
habituated to live in such a dry land worked hard 
to cultivate the dry areas and to grow food for 
their bare existence. They were successful however 
to some extent to grow food and other items in 
those dry areas. As there was no humanistic 
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touch of the mitborities, the refugees failed to 
accept CNaudekaraoya as their homelaad. Many of 
them died due to want of proper food and medi- 
oine. So even after 20 years of their rehabilitatioti 
they fled to West Bengal to find shelter and source 
of living. They rushed to Sundarban area to get 
suitable accommodation and make their living 
there. But unfortunately they received step* 
motherly attitude from the government of West 
Bengal. The West Bengal government bein^ a 
leftist one should have adopted humanistic 
approach to the problem of these unfortunate 
suffering refugees. The policy of the leftist leaders 
nrbo are to-day at the helm of affairs in West Bengal 
was altogether different during Congress regime. 
They were more sympathetic to the refugees. 
During the Congress regime they were in favour 
of rehabilitating the refugees in West Bengal. But 
to-day when they are incharge of the government 
the unfortunate victims of partition were pushed 
out of West Bengal and sent back to Dandakaranya. 
Neither the Union Governmciit nor the West 
Bengal stale care to know the real reason of the 
refugees running away fr< m Dandakarnayu leaving 
behind their newly built huts, bullocks and hard 
earned other materials. Just as the Congress 
goveinincnt of the State did not tackle pri'perly 
the refugee problem so the leftist government also 
has followed the same old policy, '• obody today 
cares to know ab<Hit the acute sufferings of the 
victims of the imperiali.st-designcd partition. 1 he 
West Bengal goveruinenl as a progressive one 
should have made serious attempts to rehabilitate 
these unfortunate refucees in West Benpl who 
helplessly took shelter in We|>t Bengal lor their 
rehabilitation and source of living. No doubt the 
moral and legal responsibility for rehabilitating 
these refugees lies on the Union government. The 
Union Government should make proper arrange¬ 
ment for rehabilitating properly these unfortunate 
refugees of East Bengal. It is the imperative task 
of the entire nation to take keen sympathetic 
interest in the task of rehabilitating these unlor- 
lunate victims of partition. It is not a problem of 
the ruling party alone. All the political 
and the social organisations of the country should 
come forward to take up the task of properly reha¬ 
bilitating the suffering refugees of East Bengal. 
The Dandakarnya Project should be reoriented with 
kind hearted people who can tackle the problems 
with humanistic approach. 

The Union Government should sanction 
further funds to the West Bengal State government 
for properly rehabilitating refugees who are on the 
verge of complete ruin for want of shelter and 
source of living. If these suffering refugees arc 
rehabilitated properly they can be turned into 
assets of the country. The refugees knt'W the 
technique of jute cultivation and fishing in hig 
rivers. They should be given proper scope to con¬ 


tribute their mite towards the development of the 
oouBtry. 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

It is most unfortunate that the reactionary 
divisive forces have again raised their ugly heads 
to sow the seeds of disintegration in the country. 
National integration is essential for the speedy 
development and the progress of the country. 
The leaders and workers of all democratic political 
parties should unite to root out the evil forces of 
disintegration. We must bear in mind that India 
lost her freedom for want of unity and not for 
shortage of military strength. We must uphold 
the teachings of Gandhiji and Nehruji who tried 
their level best to bring about national integration. 
The government must take strong measures to 
eliminate this fissiparous spirits which culminated 
31 years ago in the division of the country on 
communal basis. The imperialists fomented the 
spirit of communalism to vitiate the political 
atmosphere of the country and thus to set one com¬ 
munity against another and ultimately succeeded in 
vivisecting our Mother country. Wc nxusi. not 
forget that even after 31 >ear8 of independence 
the whole continent is sufleriug acutely for the 
partition in 1947. All-out efforts must be made 
to counteract these disintegrating forces by carry¬ 
ing on tearing campaign for national integration. 

DEVELOPMENT IN MAURITANIA 

The Polisario, the We.sl Shaharan Front, has 
taken up decision to stop military operation in that 
country on the change of power in Mauritania on 
July 10th. The Military council now in power has 
declared that they will respond to Polisario's initia¬ 
tive. Mustapha Ould Mohammed Salik, head of the 
military Committee declared that his government 
has decided to find an acceptable solution in the 
question of war keeping in view the vital interest 
of the Mauritanian people and in agreement with- 
Morocco. About 9,000 Moroccan troops have been 
posted for a long time on the Mauritanian areas. 
Mohammed Salek said that his government would 
depend on ITencb military aid. 

LEBANON 

The situation in Lebanon has been deteriora¬ 
ting during the last few weeks. Continuous fighting 
between the Rightist Christian militia and the 
Syrian Arab Peace keeping force has been going on 
in Beirut from the beginning of July. Street fight¬ 
ing and large scale artillery fight is going on which 
has killed hundreds of people and wounded many 
more and thus turned the political situation more 
critical , The difference between the rightist 
Christian camp and the pro-Israeli Phalangists 
and the National-Liberals guided by Camille Cha- 
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moun on the one hand and the 'Syrian oriented 
group of ex-presideni Suleiman Frangie 
m May last, who retired from the 
Lebanese Front. More than 30 supporters of 
the former President including his son Tony 
Frangie a member of Parliament were killed in the 
mountain town of Ehdcn on June 13. It is believed 
in Beirut the tragic attack was made by the Phalan- 
gist forces. The conservatives aided by the rightist 
Christian forces in the South of the country are 
detci mined to spoil the normalisation process after 
the civil war of 1975 and 76 Their mam purpose 
IS to destroy the national patriotic forces and the 
Palestenuins out of Lebanon. Arms and funds 
to the rightist forces are coming forth from Israel 
through the port of Juniya. At the 
end of June immediately after the shootings 
at hhden, over 30 Christians weie killed irame- 
dia'ely in several villages in the Bekas Valley The 
rightists look advantage of this incident to extend 
the war again in Beirut The rightists are estab¬ 
lishing their power in the South, in the eastern 
sector of Beirut The fighting in the Eastern 
sector of the capital flared up on such a scale that 
the Pi ime Minister Hoss had to declare in July 
thii his government was unable to face the 
situation and rumours about the resignation of 
President Sarkis spread in the political cncles of 
Ben lit The rightist fortes arc determined 
of violating Lebanon’s sovereignty and intervention 
in their affairs. During the hghtmg in Beirut 
Israeli arttiley attacked the town of Nabatiye and 
its petrol boats attacked lebanon’s 
tcrriiorial waters and Israeli fighter planes also 
moved over Beirut Israel is mobilising its troops 
on the Golan Heights The I ebanese progressive 
forces think that Egypt’s withdrawal from Arab 
Front has emboldened Israelis to launch attack 
against Lebanon The leaders of the national 
patriotic forces have appealed to all Lebanese 
patriots to unite to foil the sinister conspiracy of 
the enemies of Lebanon to partition the country 

FAILURE or THE BONN CONFERENCE 

The much publicised Bunn conference of the 
seven leading capitalist powers to end unemploy¬ 
ment, inflation, protectionism and the monetary 
crisis has again met with failure. The talks of the 
leading powers in Rainbouillet in 1975, in Puerto 
Rico in 1976, in London in 1977 and now in Bunn 
could not come to any agreement to solve the 
sharpening economic crisis as they are interested 
to safeguard the vested interests of their national 
monopolies which push them to power The 
inherent growing contradictions in capitalism, 
imperialism in their global interests has 
been de\eloping their rivalry for capturing the 
foreign market and its relation with the Third 
World countries The multinational monopolies 
cairving on then ncocolonidlist exploitation in the 


developing ahd underdevelojMd third #orld coim- 
tries have deprived the Inird World countries 
from attaining economic independence The 
multinational monopolies cannot afford to genuin¬ 
ely help the Third World countries to stand on 
their own legs as they are interested to exploit 
these countries nakedly for monopoly profits. The 
capitalist countries have miserably failed to put their 
economy in order as they are conducting the suici¬ 
dal arms race The people at the helm of affairs of 
these countries do not care to pay heed to the will 
of the peoples and to end the unbriddled militarisa¬ 
tion The leaders should know that their increas¬ 
ing military budgets are the root cause of inflation 
and soaring pi ice-nse, unemployment and deepen¬ 
ing economic crisis. The increasing military bud¬ 
gets develop unemployment more and more 
and deepen the economic crisis The ills of 
the world can be cured if (he piofat-motive of the 
capitalist system is abolished So long the econo¬ 
mic system will be based on exploitation it cannot 
solve the sharpening economic crisis The multi¬ 
national monopolists arc out to exploit nakedly 
the developing countries of the world and thus to 
push them to the last ditch. 

To-day the world his reached the cross-road 
when cither the mad arms race bo ended or it will 
push the strife-stricken world to its doom The 
deepening economic crisis, the grow mg unemploy¬ 
ment, siMrini* infl'MOP wdl g* iduillv mcrease in 
the capitalist world so long the suicidal arms-racc 
IS not terminated 

EXPOSURE OF ANDRFW \OUNG. THE US 
AMBASSADOR AT I HI UNITED NATIONS 

Mr Andrew Young the US Ambassador at 
United Nations has recently stated in a press inter¬ 
view that there weie hundreds and perhaps, 
thousands of people in Ameiican prisons whom he 
described as political piijoners. lie further said 
that 10 years ago he was himselt put on trial in 
Atlanta for organising a protest movement 
President Cai ter is reported to have ordered Mr. 
Young not to issue such statements. 

Mr Young, a Black, was one of the lieu¬ 
tenants of Marlin Luther King, a great fightei of 
civil rights of the Blacks Mr Young was arrested 
several times alongwith Mr King, the leader of 
the Blacks Mr Young has great influence over 
Blacks and secured “more than 75,000 crucial 
Black votes for Carter”. 

SOVIET-INDIAN FRIENDSHIP 

There is a close relation between October 
Revolution which brought about the first socialist 
state m the world and the national liberation 
movement which gave birth to the emergence of 
an independent India Socialism and national tibe- 
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ration struggle, , the establishment of a just social 
order by eliminating the system of capitalist 
exploitation and by tearing assunder the bondage 
of colonial slavery—they represent two magnifi¬ 
cent processes in modem history. The October 
Socialist Revolution developed favourable condi¬ 
tions for the liberation of ail dependent countries 
including India. Since the emergence of Soviet 
State the liberation struggle of the countries of 
Asia and Africa received all«ou( help from Soviet 
Union. 

The friendship between Soviet Union and 
India has a long history. It was Lenin and his 
party which' gave unequivocal support to the 
freedom struggle of India. Thus L. I. Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the C.P.S.U. and President of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, has 
declared that “close political and economic co¬ 
operation with the Republic of India, is our cons¬ 
tant policy”. Even before India's independence 
many Indian revolutionaries went to Soviet Union 
to get all-out help for the freedom struggle of 
India. Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore went to 
Soviet Union when India was dependent. He was 
highly impressed by the magnilicent changes 
brought about by the Socialist revolution in Russia. 
He was amazed to hnd that exploitation of ail 
kinds has been completely eliminated from Soviet 
Russia and a new bold social order free from all 
kinds of exploitation emarged out of the socialist 
revolution under Lenin. He wrote a brilliant book 
on Soviet Union which inspired the people of 
India to develop close friendship with Soviet 
Russia. The urge of the people of India and Soviet 
Russia culminated in the conclusion of the Soviet- 
Indian Treaty of Peace, friendship and Co¬ 
operation in 1971. 

Bhilai and Bokaro steel factories arc the 
symbols of Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation. 
India has developed a large number of heavy 
industries for steady economic growth with the 
help of Soviet Union. India has made magnificent 
progress in industrial productions with the co¬ 


operation and aid of the Soviet Union. India has 
also achieved spectacular progress in the know¬ 
ledge of space with the aid of Soviet Rusia. Indo- 
Soviet friendship, in view of their agreement on 
the vital questions of disarmament and .world 
peace, opposition to imperialism and neocolo¬ 
nialism, .support to national liberation, peaceful 
coexistence acd non-interference in the affairs,of 
other esuntries have greatly strenghthened the 
cause of security and peace, of the world The 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of peace friendship and co¬ 
operation acted as a bulwark of peace and security 
to foil the imperialist conspiracies and the danger 
to peace and stability in the subcontinent. 

Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation has 
greatly enhanced India's economic condition and 
its prestige in the comity of nations. India's 
poliev of non-alignraeut and pe iceful coexistence 
has played a great role in frustrating the sinister 
conspiracy of the imperiali.sts to engineer devastat¬ 
ing wars for lipuidating the freedom of the 
peoples. 

It was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who as the 
first Prime Minister of India took initiative to 
establish the relation of friendship and cooperation 
wirh Soviet Union. Nehruji was greatly impressed by 
the spectacular progress and achievement of Soviet 
Russia when he went there along with his father 
during our independence struggle. He was so much 
inspired with sociali.st ideology that he enthused 
Indian people with the principle of socialism 
through his valuable writings and speeches. Thus 
Nehruji declared that socialism is the only princi¬ 
ple which can solve all our ills. Since Nehru 
period from year to year, India has become today 
the 10th industrialist country in the world apd 
attained the 3rd position in the world for her 
scientists and technologists with the help and 
cooperation of Soviet Russia. Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship will grow more and more from year to year 
and greatly strengthen the cause of world peace. 

Long Live Indo-Soviet Friendship : ,, 


Mn oviCma fov flam ani«i>vtiy«« chxaA Cvacdlonai 

as £ov ttlta pvopatf acton. oC ■ooialtsm* deiuoovaoyt 
soonlavism' aadt wovldl poaoa. 
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Immortal Sagas of Martyrs 


TRAGEDY OF KOMAGATAMARU : 

Canadian Government was discriminating 
against the Indians settled at Vancouver (mostly 
Sikhs), specially after the murder of Hopkins by 
Sewa Singh in the open court at Victoria in Octo¬ 
ber 1915. The Indians got perturbed and agitated 
over their treatment. The Canadian Goverment 
got alarmed and passed an order for transporting 
the Indians to British Honduras—a veritable 
hellish place. The Indians declined and formed 
secret societies to resist the move. 

Near about this time one Gurdit Singh 
chartered a Japanese ship Komagatamaru. 
Gurdit Singh was a wealthy businessman of 
Malaya. The ship started from Hong Kong after 
picking up 372 passengers from Shanghai, 
Yakobama and other parts and reached Vancouver 
on May 23, 1914. But no body was allowed lo 
land on Canadian soil. The ship remained cordon¬ 
ed off for two months during which time food, 
water and other commodities of daily use were 
exhausted. But the tyrannical Government a-sked 
the ship to leave the port. The passengers resisted 
as this would mean sure death in the open seas by 
starvation. Force was applied by the Canadian 
Government and even two war ships were employed 
to make the ship leave. The passengers resisted 
with whatever weapons they possesed encouraged 
the signal received from the secret societies of 
Vancouver that if anything happened to the ship 
the whole city would be on fire. The government 
now realised the gravity of the situation and yielded 
to supply the ship with necessary provisions. But 
on way back the Hong Kong authorities did not 
allow the passengers to land and under the orders 
of the Government of India it was directed to pro¬ 
ceed to Calcutta via Kobe. At Kulpi the ship was 
thoroughly searched and forced to anchor at Budge 
Budge on September 28, 1914 instead of proceed¬ 
ing further to Calcutta. The men were ordered to 
get down from the ship on September 29 and were 
forced to vacate the ship. They were asked to 
board special trains waiting for them to carry them 
to Punjab. The passengers refused to obey and 
decided to march on foot towards Calcutta. The 
anned forces obstructed their way and threatened 
to shoot them down. Sardar Inder Singh and 
Sardar Amar Singh bared their breasts and 
challenged the soldiers to shoot. . After they had 
inarched three miles, fresh orders came that they 
were to return to Budge Budge and board the ship. 
The weaiv passengers tracked back on September 
30 but renised to board the ship again ; they pre¬ 
ferred to get into the trains. This enraged the 


armed contingent which opened fire indiscrimi¬ 
nately and charged the passengers with bayonets. 
The passengers also retaliated and there were 
exchange of fires. About forty passengers lay dead 
and several injured on the platform and the streets 
of Budge Budge were flooded with the sacred blood 
of innocent men. Tafaal Singh died in the hospital 
on October, 13, 1914 On the otherside Sgt. 

Major Eastwood, Mai Singb (Policeman), Taran 
Singh and several others were kiled. This was a 
tragedy caused by the whimsical behaviour of the 
government and extreme callousness to the 
passengers. The tragedy could only be compared 
with the tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh shooting. 

THE BATTLE OF BURI BALAM 

My eyes are fixed at the feet of the all bene¬ 
ficent Lord of the Universe. Whatever He dispens¬ 
es, ] shall accept it as His blessings. He never 
does anything which may harm us in the least. 

--Jatiodra Nath Mfulchcijee. 

Gita holds that soul is immo/tal and its 
principal function is to make men assume new 
forms. 

—Chittapriya. 

There need none be sorry for my death. 
Moreover Hindus do believe in ultimate faith that 
they do not die with the mortal death. 

—Nirea Dasgnpta. 

Jatindra Nath Mukherjee, the leader of the 
Battle of Buri Baiam, was born in the village of 
Koya (Nadia District), in 1880 (21st Agrahayan) at 
the house of his maternal uncle Basanta Kumar 
Chatter ee. His father Upendra Nath Mukherjee 
died when he was yet a child. From his childhood 
he was courageous and possessed a strong 
physique. His physical strength became legendary 
at that time. The people were facinated by the 
stories of his courageous exploits. He grappled 
with a tiger single handed with only a kitchen 
knife as weapon; he fought with four British 
tommies on a railway platform. But his close 
associates were attracted towards him more for 
his, intellectual, moral and spiritual qualities 
rather than his valour. M.N. Roy who had the 
privilege of knowing many eminent world revolu¬ 
tionaries including Lenin wrote that some might 
be Jatindranath's equal but none was superior. For 
these qualities he was invited by Abinash Cbakra- 
borty to take over the leadership of the Jugantar 
Party. Under bis leadership several police inspectors 



were killed and several Swadeshi dacclities commi> 
tied for replenishing the fund of the party. Notable 
among those killed were Haripada Dey, Basanta 
Kumar Chattcrjee, Nripendra Nath Ghosh, Sham- 
aul Alam and Suresh Mukherjee. Dacoities commit¬ 
ted were Garden Reach dacoity and Beliaghata 
dacoity. In 1910 Jatindranath was arrested along 
with Narendranath Mazumdar and forty others in 
the Howrah Conspiiacy Case but was later released. 

When the first World War broke out he at 
once realised that full opportunity should be taken 
of this War for the sake of India’s Independence 
and it was he who mooted out the plan for an 
armed insurgence with the help of German arms. 
Leaders of the Gadhr Party were contacted for this 
purpose and the German authorities agreed to .supply 
arms and ammunition. But all the ships, Maverick 
and Annie Larsen were intercepted. Police got 
advance information of the Indo-Gcrman plot and 
Iwgan intensive search. 

Before these incidents took place Jatin had to 
leave Calcutta after the killing of Nirode Haider, 
who in his dying declaration gave out the where¬ 
abouts of Jatin. He left Calcutta in March 1915 for 
Kaptoboda in the Nilgberry State along with four 
associates—Chittapriya, Niren, Manoranjan and 
Jyotish. They were awaiting the arrival of boat.s 
carrying German arms unaware of the latest deve¬ 
lopments. While searching Harry and Sons.-a 
Centre in Calcutta, the police traced the secret 
shelter of the revolutionarie.s. Jatindra Nath got 
timely information. But after collecting Niren and 
Jyotish from Taldia when they prepared for escape 
it was too late. British police alerted the village 
officers around, within a radius of many miles in 
the neighbouring District of Balasore. 

The simple and ignorant villagers chased them 
in the hope of reward. Pursued through thorny 
jungles and marshy lands, harried and hungry for 
days, Jatindranath and his men were often surroun¬ 
ded hundreds of villagers and accompanying police 
parties. There were several skirmishes. Ultimately 
they crossed a small rivulet-Buri Balam and 
took their stand on the high embankment of 
a tank on the river bank with an ant-hill at 
their back. Overnight a trench was dug 
in the sandy river bank. Meanwhile the British 
Army unit stationed at Chandbati arrived to re¬ 
inforce the police. So a memorable fight an 
unequal tight—began on the 9th of September 
1915. Five youngmen on the side faced with limi¬ 
ted ammunition three hundred and fifty fully 
equipped soldiers with long range rifles and un¬ 
limited resources on the other side. Ignoble 
surrender to the brute force would be cowardice, 
so they decided to fight and lay their lives at the 
altar of their Motherland. The battle continued 
for 75 minutes. There were unrecorded casualties 


on the imperialist’s side. Chittapriya courted a 
martyr's death on the battlefield, Jatindranath was 
riddled with bullets. The three others were taken 
prisoners. The immortal hero expired in the 
hospital next day. 

After a show of a trial Niren and Mono- 
ranjan—two cousins who were together from their 
school days—mounted the gallows togethar on the 
22nd November 1915. Jyotish was sentenced to 
transportation of life but later expired in a lunatic 
asylum on the 24th December 1924. 

Buri Balam adventure ended in failure. But 
the whole perspective can be understood in a 
message issued by Jatindranath when he planned 
for an armed revolt--“For a nation, dormant and 
inert for centuries, it was more than probable, 
that such an attempt would end in failure. But the 
failure itsci would prove a real pillar to success, 
it would help arousing the nation. We shall die in 
order that the nation may live”. 

Jatindra Nath Das: 

“However one may condemn any act of 
violence of which they might be proved to be 
guilty, they were such persons who were not pro¬ 
mpted by any sordid, selfish motive. They were 
inspired by a high sense of patriotism and a burn¬ 
ing desire for the freedom of a country." 

' -Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Jatindra Nath Das son of Shri Bankim 
Chandra Das was born in the year 1904. He was 
out and out a Congressman and took active part in 
the non co-operation movement of 1921. He joined 
the revolutionary party through Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal. But even after joining the revolutionary 
party he maintained his touch with the Congress 
and was an important member of the South 
Calcutta District Congress. He was a major in the 
Bengal Volunteer Corps of which Netaji was the 
G.O.C. 

Jatindra Nath Das was arrested on June 14. 
1928, for complicity in the Lahore Conspiracy Case 
connected with the bomb explosion in the Law¬ 
rence Garden, Lahore and lodged in the Borstal 
jail, Lahore along with Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and 
others. After their conviction in the “Assembly 
bomb case”, Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutta resor¬ 
ted to hunger strike on June IS, 1929 protesting 
against the inhuman treatment of political 
prisoners. Jatindra Nath from the very beginning 
was against the hunger strike, but later on relunc- 
tantiy agreed to join Bhaghat Singh and others. 
Rut he made it clear that once be bad taken the 
course he would continue his fast untill their de- 

iContd. on page 16) 
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Sarat Chandra and Subhash Chandra 


J. L. DAS 


Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay was first and 
foremost a litterateur and Subhash Chandra Bose 
was out and out a politician. Still Sarat Chandra 
took great interest in the pcditica! affairs of the 
country, and Subhash Chandra, a profound man of 
letters that he was, evinced keen enthusiasm in 
literature, particularly of the man-making and 
nation-hiiildiny variety. Both bore passionate love 
towards the motherland, which was then writhing 
under the yoke of British Raj, and the va.st masses 
o< Us poor, unfortunate people. Both o*" them 
strove, to the best of their capabilities and in their 
respective spheres, to liberate the country from 
foreign domination and ameliorate the lot of their 
countrymen. 

It is but natural that identity of inlercst.s and 
similarity of views should bring these two great men 
close together. As is known to everybody, Subhash 
Chandra left the Indian Civil Service even when he 
was in England and returned to India with resolve 
to dedicate himself to the country's cause under 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das who was in his own 
words "the foremost men in the service of the 
Motherland” in Bengal. Deshbandhu made him 
Principal of the Bengal National College (“Gouriya 
Sarva Vidyayatan”), which was located at Forbes 
Mansion, Wellington Square, Calcutta. Sarat 
Chandra Chattopadhyay and Satyendra Nath Dutt, 
the eminent poet, used frequently to go there and 
hold talks with Subhash Chandra Bose on different 
topics. It is here that intimacy between Sarat 
Chandra and Subbasb Chandra developed. The 
great novelist used to say, “Deshbandhu’s Vidya- 
pjth was possible only because of Subhash. What 
untiring labours have I seen him devote to this 
educational institution !” 

A four-page daily journal called “Banglar 
Katha” was published to propagate the news and 
views of the Swarajya Party of Deshbandhu Das, 
and Subbash had to become editor overnight under 
orders of the leader”. When this journal was at 
the peak of its popularity, it was once decided to 
offer felicitations to Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
whose literary works had by then captivated the 
heart of every Bengalee. Those like Upendra Nath 
Bandyopadhyay, Gopal LaJ Sanyal. Dilip Kumar 
Roy and Kazi Nazrul Islam, who were associated 
either with Subash Chandra or "Banglar Katha” in 
one capacity or another, took leading part in spon¬ 
soring the event. A coipmemoration volume 
eulogising the contributions of Sarat Chandra to 
Bengali Literature was published and a grand feast 


was arranged at the residence of Sri Suren Roy of 
Behala. Dilip Kumar Roy and Kazi Nazrul Islam 
regaled those present with their lively and heart¬ 
warming songs. The great novelist, the cynosure 
of all eyes, was amused and sat through the entire 
programme with great patience. Subhash Chandra 
did not come to the fore on the occasion, but he 
provided inspiration, assistance and guidance to the 
organizers from behind. 

Though Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay was 
in the words of Subhash Chandra Bose, "the pre¬ 
mier mn clisl of Bengal”, yet the call of the coun¬ 
try never found him wanting. He was President of 
the Howrah District Congre.ss Committee and took 
leading part in many political assemblies. In all 
these gatherings, he c.’chorted the counrymen, parti¬ 
cularly the yemth, to be imbued with ideals of 
dedicated and selfless national service. Acciirding to 
Sarat Chandra, Subhash symbolised the ideals and 
aspirations, and energy and courage of the youth. 
He presided over the Tipperah District Students’ 
Conference held on 6th May, 1931. In spile of his 
other engagements Subhash Chandra did not fail to 
attend it along with some of his prominent asso¬ 
ciates like Bepin Behari Gengully, Hari Kumar 
Cbakravorty and Bimal Prativa Devi. Subhash 
Chandra himself an idol of the youth, also had 
great faith in the youngmen and women of the 
country. Both in his book, "Taruncr Swapna”, 
and in course of his several statements and speeches 
also, he expressed his firm conviction that the 
nation’s lay in their hands. 

Sarat Chandra and Subhash were two of the 
most ardent admirers and adherents of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das. After the split at the 37th .session 
of Indian National Congress in December, 1922, 
when Deshbandhu resigned the Presidentship of the 
Congress and formed the Swarajya Party, many ot 
his erstwhile colleagues and followers left him. But 
Sarat Chandra and Subhash stood steadfastly by 
the leader’s side. They even moved from door to 
door, collecting subscriptions for the new party and 
espousing its cause. 

Both Deshbandhu. Chittaranjan Das and 
Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay cherished great 
admiration and affection for Subhash. In course 
of discussing the affairs of the Calcutta Corporation 
one day, Deshbandhu told Sarat Chandra Chatto¬ 
padhyay, "1 have sacrificed my best man for this 
Corporation.” Following the arrest, on October 
24,'1924. of Subihash Chandra Bose, who was then 
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the Chief Executive Office of th6 tittleutta Corpora-* 
tion ander Deshbandbu’s Mayoralty, Sant ^Chandra 
was greatly agitated and he hasten^ to fconfabulatp 
with the leader on the political situation in the 
country, particularly arrests under Regulation 111 
of 1818 (under which Subhash was arrested). 

After Dcshbandhu’s untimely demise on 16th 
June, 1925 Sarat Chandra expressed his anguish 
thus : “1 have had the opportunity of studying 
Bengal’s Deshbandhu Das from very close quarters. 
The more I saw him the more I sincerely fell that 
even among the vast multitude of people of India 
that comprises so many regions and men and 
women of so many races there is perhaps not a 
single one as great as he. WhCA'^e i.s such a life so 
absolutely fearless, so gently and passionately dedi¬ 
cated to* the country’s welfare ?” Like Sarat 
Chandra, Subhash Chandra made particular men¬ 
tion of Deshbandhu’s matchless sacrifices while 
paying tribute to his guru's memory. “With the 
reckless abandon of a Vaishnava devotee, he plung¬ 
ed into the political movcmciil with heart and soul 
and he had given not only himself but his all in the 
fight For Swaraj. When he died whatever worldly 
posse.ssions he still had were left to the nation ... ’ 

Subhash Chandra was an avid reader of Sarat 
Chandra’s works. He derived profound inspiration 
from the great novelist’s ‘Father Dabi'* about 
which he said,” Though his ‘Father Dabi' was a 
proscribed book, yet 1 always had a copy of it.” 
Regarding the character of ‘‘Sabyasachi”, the 


hero of the novel, he used to say, “I wish there 
were more such lively characters in Bengali Litera¬ 
ture.” The good-humoured Subbash, however, did 
not miss an opportunity to tease Sarat Chandra 
with the remark that the great novelist ought to 
court imprisonment like other loyal Congressmen 
when the Non-cooperation Movement was on. 
Sarat Chandra feigned his reluctance by pointing 
out that in gaol he would have to face great hard¬ 
ship for want of opium, which he used to take 
regularly. Subhash assured him that he would 
manage to have the narcotic smuggled there. 

Subhash Chandra w'as in Karachi when Sarat 
Chandra breathed his last. The news came to 
Subhash Cha.idra and he remarked, “Just on my 
landing at Karachi I received the news of the death 
of Sarat Chandra the noveli.st among the novelists. 
It is not that we are overwhelmed with sorrow 
only for the loss of one of the greatest writers, but 
that he was a pillar of strength to the Congress as 
well. We were very close to each other, To-day my 
pain &v>cs too deep.” Subsequently he wrote, 
“ There is no such family in Bengal where the old 
and the young, men and women do not know and 
admire him... He was a revolutionary. Through 
his literature lie has spread the mes.sagc ol this 
revolution among the nation’s youth.’’ There 
could not have been a more eloquent and heart¬ 
warming tribute to the renowned litterateur from 
one who was himself one of the country’s greatest 
revolutionaries. 

(Translation mine) 
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MVJIB DAY DBSBRVED 
IN CALCUTTA 


August 15 was observed under the joint 
auspices of fibarat-Bangladesh Maitri Sanjog 
Samity and Bharat-Bangladesh Maitri Samity as a 
day of mourning and solidarity with the Bangladesh 
struggling people on the occasion of third anni* 
versary of the murder of Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Majibur Rehman by the agents of national and 
international imperialist conspiracy. 

In a meeting held on August 16 in the Indo- 
GDR Friendship Society Hall, the speakers empha¬ 
sised the enlightened role of B.ingabandhu Sheikh 
Mujib and the hands of reaction that struck him 
down to clearly identity the imperialist threat to 
the peoples’ democratic revolution in the non- 
aligned world. 

A resolution moved by Prof. Santimay Ray 
was unanimously passed by the meeting which 
reads as under ; 

1. This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
remembers with deep emotion the great martyrdom 
of Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujib at the hand of 
national and international reaction who, defeated 
in the war of liberation in 1971, were determined to 
wreck secularism, democracy and national sover¬ 
eignty of Bangladesh. 

2. The Meeting views with great di.smay the 
growing trends of dictatorial rule even after the 
so-called ‘free and fair’ Presidential election. More 
than thirty thousand political prisoners are rotting 
behind the prison bar under the most inhuman 


conditions. It appeals to the bar of world public 
opinion to take up the issue of this elementary 
human rights. 

3. This meeting feels disturbed at the streng¬ 
thening of the stranglehold of communal and theo¬ 
cratic reaction in every sphere of life of Bangladesh. 
Minorities are naturally feeling insecure and rush¬ 
ing to the neighbouring state only to see the door 
shut for them and to get butchered. This situation, 
particularly, is creating a serious problem in the 
secular movement of West Bengal. 

4. This meeting emphatically declares that 
the fate of the millions of minority would depend 
on the democratic and secular forces of Bangladesh 
who stand by the ideals of Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujib. We assure them that the people of India 
in general and West Bengal in particular would 
always stand by them. 

5. This meeting feels outraged over the con¬ 
templated .second pu.sh-back of Bangladesh political 
jcfugees and attempt to starve them to bring down 
their morale in order to please the Army Govern¬ 
ment of Zia. It appeals to the Left Government 
ol' West Bengal to take up the issue with the appro¬ 
priate authority and to impress upon them the 
mounting anger of politically alert West Bengal 
citizens. Delhi will have to answer one day for 
the gradual deterioration of lndo-Banglade.sh 
friendship by pursuing a policy of appeasement and 
total surrender unprecedented in the history of 
Free India. 


iContd. from page 13) 


mands had been fully met. He began bis fast on 
June 16, 1929. A Jail Enquiry Committee was for¬ 
med, which made some formal changes and formal 
promises of meeting the demands of the hunger 
strikes. They also persuaded the hunger strikers 
to break their hunger strikes. But Jatin was not 
satisfied with these balf-heartes measured and 
unflinchingly continued his strike in spite of several 
attempts by his colleagues and national leaders. 
Slowly and surely he journeyed towards death. His 
hands and feet were paralysed one by one, he be¬ 
came gradually blind. At last the moment arrived 
for his departure from this mortal world. After a 


marathon hunger strike of 63 daj's he passed into 
eternity at five minutes to one noon on September 
13, 1929. 

Pandit Nehru in his Presidential speech in the 
44th session of the Congress in Lahore said, 
“Brick by brick has our national movement been 
built up and often on the prostrate bodies of our 
martyred sons has India advanced. The giants of 
old may not be with us but the courage of old is 
stilt with us and India can yet produce Martyrs 
like Jatindra Nath Das. This is the glorious heri¬ 
tage we have inherited”. 
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Nf. Eridi Honecker, Ciiaimian of tiie Council of State, 
speaks on Peaceful Cooperation between 6DB amt 
HH) and also world peace 


(From the interview granted by him to Erich Voltmer 
Editor'in-Chief of the Saarbrucker Zeitung) 


Leionid Brezhnev’s visit to the Federal Re¬ 
public met with a positive response in the German 
Democratie Republic. I agree with the opinion 
expressed in the Declaration, (signed by General 
Secretary Brezhnev and Federal Chancellor 
Schmidt), that there is no reasonable alternative to 
peaceful cooperation among states with differing 
political, economic and social systems. ] t would 
be a crime against humanity to expose our globe 
to the holocaust of a nuclear war out of some kind 
of excess of missionary zeal. The peoples of the 
world should allow no one to gamble with their 
destinies in such an irresponsible way. 

We attach great importance to Leonid 
Brezhnev’s visit to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and its results as regards detente, security 
and peace. It is to be hoped that the implemen¬ 
tations of the “Joint Declaration’’, signed in Bonn 
will also favourably incluence the further normal¬ 
ization between the GDR and FRG. 

In any case it is desirable to give peace 
priority and to do something for it. Efforts must 
be made to ensure the continuation of the process 
of detente by taking steps towards arms limitation 
and disarmament. In the the final analysis, the 
shaping of Europe’s peaceful future depends on the 
successful outcome of these efforts. 

Therefore emphasis in the peaceful coopera¬ 
tion between the GDR and the FRG should be laid 
x}n supporting all efforts designed to contribute to 
safeguE^ing lasting peace. I could 'imagine the 
two German states supporting such constructive 
proposals on disarmament as submitted by Leonid 
Brezhnev. These include the ban on the pro- 
dnetion^ stockpiling, di^oyment and use of the 
neutron weapon, the ^continuance of the pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of nuclear weapons, the dis¬ 
continuance of the I development of new 
types of conventional weapons with 
great destructive power. They include the 
renuciation of an extension of the armies and of 
the reinforcement of conventional armaments by 
those powers who are permanent members of the 


UN Security Council and the countries allied with 
them by military treaties. Finally, 1 would like to 
mention the prohibition of the development and 
production of new types and systems of nuclear 
weapons as well as the mutual renunciation by the 
participants in the Helsinki Conference of the first 
use of nuclear weapons. Whoever plays a construc¬ 
tive part in such moves or gives them whole-hearted 
encouragement makes a genuine contribution to 
peace. 

The significance of the development of re¬ 
lations between the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany must not be 
underestimated in this regard. As J pointed out to 
you a year ago, such relations can only be deve¬ 
loped in line with the principles laid down in inter¬ 
national law. There is no other road to peaceful co¬ 
operation. Respect for the sovereignty, sovereign 
Quality, territorial integrity and non¬ 
intervention is indispensable for the develop¬ 
ment of a climate conductive to making a 
further step forward in the normalization of re¬ 
lations between the GDR and FRG. Any other 
policy lies outside the realm of reality and offers no 
chance of success. The residual claim to be 
entitled to speak “on behalf of all Germans” 
constitutes a serious obstacle in the way of success¬ 
ful cooperation. We firmly dispute the right of the 
FRG to protect and care for “all Germans”. The 
Basic Treaty states unequivocally that the sovere¬ 
ign power of each of the two states shall be con¬ 
fined to its own territory. It stipulates respect for 
the indepradence and autonomy of each of the two 
states in its internal and external affairs. 

Not only do the GDR and the FRG have 
differing social systems, they are also members of 
different alliances, the Warsaw Treaty Organi¬ 
zation and NATO. Hence, it would be completely 
unrealistic if the one tried to force its will in any 
way upon the other in this or that question. 

The citizens of the GDR cannot understand 
bow the FRG can reconcile its integration in the 







Burop^ Community with the speeches made by 
its politicians oa the ‘‘unity of the nation.” This 
is obviously not possible. The one rules out the 
other. It is, for that matter, a futile exercise to 
evoke the ‘‘unity of the nation” time and again, 
any inter-mingling of socialism and capitalism being 
out of the question. So f?«r I have not heard any¬ 
thing about the Federal Republic of Germany 
betng in favour of socialism, if that were the case 
there would certainly be an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing this issue. 

‘‘Let me emphasize that relations between 
the GDR and the FRG can only develop reason¬ 
ably in line with the treaties concluded and the 
Helsinki I inal Act. In these instruments the two 
German states expressed their determination to 
proceed strictly on the basis of the principles of 
international law in shaping their mutual relations. 

The GDR, like the FRG, is not a signatory 
to the Quadia partite Agreement. But one cannot 
•overlook the fact that Berlin (West) is situated 
within the territory of the GDR. One need only 
glance at the map to convince oneself of that. All 
the access routes to Berlin (West) cross the GDR. 
The natural conclusion is that common sense 
requires good relations with our state. 

I 

We played an active part in helping to bring 
the Quhrdipartite Agreement about. We are hold¬ 
ing to the obligations arising from the Agreement 
and we have a legitimate claim on the other side 
doing the same. Anyone who persists in asserting 
•that there is a ‘‘Four Power Agreement on Berlin” 
is putting in question the sovereignly and terri¬ 
torial integrity of the GDR. it goes without say¬ 
ing that we will continue to reject such assertions. 

The ending of the arms race and the achieve¬ 
ment of disarmament are the most important 
objectives to be attained to ensure world peace in 
the long term. Indeed, it may be .said that they 
arc a matter of life and death for humanity. If 
disarmament comes about it will no longer be 
Accessary for us to worry about detente in the same 


way as today. As for what the ebanet^ are, ] 
remain optimistic in spite of every thing. ■ 

The recent NATO Council meeting in 
Washington has created new and dangerous obsta¬ 
cles to detente and disarmament. This applies 
especially to the long-term programme providing 
for an accelerated arms build-up. Such a policy 
is a slap in the face for the peoples of the world. 
Committed to peace, they do not want to see these 
astronomical sums wasted on arms, but used to 
solve the vital problems affecting them. 

Never before in the world arena have the 
activities to achieve a lasting peace been more 
intense that at present. The realization that there 
is no .sensible alternative to peaceful coexistence 
between states with differing social systems has 
become a fundamental tenet of our day, if it is 
correct, and this can be taken for granted, there 
is no other way than disarmament. The crucial 
point is to add military to political detente. 

In concert with its socialist allies the GDH 
is presistently working for an end to the arms race 
and for disarmament We look upon the Soviet 
Union's proposals for aims limitation and other 
concrete steps in this direction as a realistic 
programme acceptable to all sides. Its implemen¬ 
tation would take us an important step torvsard. 
This is wh> it has met with such a lusting response 
among world opinion, especially at the special 
session of the UN. 

At the Vienna talks the W'^arsaw Treaty states 
have once again put forward constructive pro¬ 
posals. They constitute a reasonable coinpromisc 
aimed at ultimately bringing about a mutually 
acceptable agreement. 

Attempts to secure unilateral advantages or 
to link disarmament which questions have nothing 
at all to do with it, run directly counter to the 
interests of peace, it is axiomatic that all measures 
towards disarmament must be based on the 
principle of equality and equal security. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

“The Contemporary'* stamb for : 

1. Democracy, 

2. Sodaliun, 

3. Seculariam, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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Why Worship Mother Durga ? 

DR. KALI KINKAR SENGUPTA 


VIVEKANANDA saici~“In India,-religious 
life forms the centre,—the keynote of the whole 
music of national life ... India is a Ganges of 
Spirituality. What then is the spirit of India ? It 
is the eternal grand idea of spiritual oneness of the 
whole universe, the only Infinite Reality that 
exists in you and me, and in all, in the Self, and 
in the Soul.” 

This spiritual oneness is the Vedantic con¬ 
ception of ‘Ekam eba adwitiyam’, which means 
that the Creator and the creation—constitute al¬ 
together—One and only One—One without a 
second. 

God is immanent in his creation and yet 
exists as a Transcendent and Supreme Being- being 
at once the material d the maker—the architecture 
and architect of the creation—with all its noume- 
nal and phenomenal manifestations. 

When Brahraa-Shakti (power, energy or attri¬ 
bute of God) is latent— potential and dormant— 
Brahma is considered to be ‘Nirbishesa' or undifle- 
rentiated, unspecified and incapable of description 
by substantives and adjectives and is therefore 
indescribable. 

When Brahma-Shakti is patent—kinetic and 
manifest—we can conceive Brahma as ‘Sabishesa’ 
with divine and human attributes and of iniinite 
magnitude. The Holy Bible says that God created 
Man after His Own image. His created Man also, 
with his limited intelligence tried to comprehend 
and contemplate Him, as an Ideal or Perfect Being 
raised (Mathematically) to the ‘n’-th power equiva¬ 
lent to infinity. 

The creation is a manifestation and fulfilment 
of God's own Will. So the Vedanta promulgated 
the Sutra or aphorism, Lokabat tu leela Kaibalyaro, 
which purports to say that the Lord in His pleasure 
gives us to expect in Him and from Him—the same 
forms of manner and demeanour, sports and play— 
as we, by His grace, are given to know and enjoy 
amongst ourselves. 

In creation Man and Woman constitute two 
complementary parts of one ‘Humanity’. So, God 
is also looked upon as-two-in-One—both male and 
female—as Ardha-nareesfawara. He is half male 
and half female—splitting for sports into two sepa¬ 
rate halves as ‘He* and ‘She*, Shiva and Durga or 


Krishna and Radha or Ram and Sita. Though 
these names are partly legendary and partly histori¬ 
cal, they are used philosopically as yardsticks to 
interpret God in terms of human conception. 

The ‘Pi.'wcr’ (or attributes and qualities) 
constitutes, the Female Half. The ‘Powerful' (the 
posse.ssor of those qualities and attributes) consti¬ 
tutes the Male Half. This is the 'Two-in-Onc con¬ 
ception of the same Supreme Personality of God 
(Ardha-nareeshwara). As fire and its power of 
burning, and milk and its colour of whiteness, are 
inseparable—so God and His Shakti do not antago¬ 
nise the conception of Vedantic oneness or Monism 
(Ekam-eba-adwitiyam) or the unity of Godhood 
and the created world. 

God in His Divine Pleasure —sometime pi 'ys 
the role of male, or female or simultaneously of 
both male and lemale. He is looked upon us an 
Eternal Couple. There is little difference if any one 
gives them any other names, while they mean the 
same Supreme Being. 

In prayer, contemplation and woi-ship, Man 
with his limited sense and sensorium cumiot con¬ 
ceive Him as an Absolute Being, without any attri¬ 
bute. Our Saint.s reali.sed that our process of think¬ 
ing is a process of conditioning ourselves and our 
object of thought in relation to each other. So they 
agreed that although it was impossible to depict 
God in the form of an image or icon. He can be 
best conceived by Man as the Best Man, the Ideal 
Man or Purushottama, not merely with artistic 
outlines or configuration but with Divine Virtues, 
constituted of the quintes.sence of Human qualities 
—within the best and most beautiful human form. 
As Purushottam or Best Man, He is described as 
‘Labanya Saram-asamordhawmananya siddham’ 
or a non-pareil of beauty--which defies all compari¬ 
son. As Best Woman or Adyaa-Shakti or Durga, 
She is described in the Chandi as Soumya soumya- 
taraashesha-Soumyebhyostwati sundari, possessing 
unparallelled beauty, the like of which is nowhere 
to be found. She possesses ail power or omnipo¬ 
tence, and is described as, “Paraa-paraanaang- 
paramaa-twameba-parameshwari.” 

Conceptually such plurality and diversity 
of Leela or Divine Sports do not contradict Moni¬ 
sm. Diversity is reconciled by Ramanuja as the vari¬ 
ous parts of one and the same tree, which still re¬ 
mains—‘ONE’—inspite of its division and different!- 
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atioD into its orgraic parts or roots, trunk, 
branches, foliages, lowers and fruits. 

The modem conception of Equality, Frater¬ 
nity and Liberty is also best founded when groun¬ 
ded upon this view of Ramanuja’s philosophy. Man 
is looked upon as a Temple of God. All men arc 
equal in the ^es of God. Our philosophy and 
religion are entirely humanistic in their outlook. 

Humanism asserts the dignity and divinity of 
man and his capacity of self-realisation. The Gita 
says ‘mamaibaansho jeeba lokey jecba bhutah 
sanaatanah’—which means, “a divine particle of 
of mine,— plays the role of man in the mundane 
world.” 

As for image-worship and worship of Divi¬ 
nity in finite forms, it is recommended for the sake 
of easy contemplation. One must never fail to 
think that He or She is all-pervading, and is All-in- 
All. The Bhaagbata says that it will be as useless 
and futile as pouring “ghee”, not on fire but on 
ashes and cinders in one’s attempt to perform a 
homa or jajna, if one forgets that. 

Worshipping God as confined to a particular 
shape and not realising Him, at the same time, 
as Omnipresent and Infinite, is but another name 
for ‘Idolatry’. The liberal conception of Hinduism 
—worshipping the Infinite in the Finite—makes our 
image-wrosbip (wrongly called Idolatry) a sort of 
‘idealatry’ if such a name is coined for our method 
or worship which is meant for easier conception 
and contemplation of God by all and sundry. 

Most religions look to God as their Father 
in Heaven. In Indian Philosophy the Father con¬ 
ception of God is incomplete without the Mother- 
part of His Divinity. In creation Nature plays 
the mother-part. God plays the fathers role. 
Gravid Nature delivers the universe (Gita. Slokas 
3 and 4, chap 14). Creation goes on in an incessant 
state of evolution, through an eternal cycle. 
“Maataa cha Paarvati Devi Pitaa Devo Mahesh- 
warah Bhraataro maanabaah sarbey”. Swadesho- 
bhubanatrayam. 

Devi Durga (Paarvati Devi) is the mother, 
Maheswarah, the Supreme Lord, is the father, 
entire man-kind is thus bound by ties of fraternity 
and the entire earth is our place of nativitj', call it 
‘fatherland’ or ‘mother country’ as you please. 

As in our human home, the mother part of 
the Divine Being is all tenderness, affection, mercy 
and forgiveness. A devotee, as a child, has not the 
least fear or hesitation to address his Divine 
Mother and say : 


“Aparaadho Bhabatyeba tanayasya padey 
padey Ko parah safaatey lokey Keblang amaatar- 
ang binaa ? 

{Devi Gita'^ 

It is the birth right of a baby to slip and fall 
and make mistakes at every step—but prithee—tell 
me Mother who else is there on earth but Thyself 
to clean it and kiss it and lift it up with tenderness 
and care ? 

That is why we worship God as Mother, 

The image of Mother Durga is an ideal ido¬ 
lised, a philosophy epitomised, an allegory shaped 
and symbolised out of abstract imagination into a 
concrete shape. For to contemplate is to ‘condi¬ 
tion’ our mind as well as to concentrate our super¬ 
mind to comprehend the Divine. 

Durga Pratima 

The image of Mother Durga or Mahashakti 
is a beautiful amalgam of poetry and philosophy 
and provides a fulcrum for the mind to focus and 
concentrate. Although it is possible to contemp¬ 
late without shape or image, it is much more diffi¬ 
cult to do so. (Gita Sloka 5 Chap. 12). 

The pratima (Image combination) of Mother 
Durga, consists of Herself and four other deities. 
Her ten arms point to the four cardinal points, 
their four corners and the earthward and heaven¬ 
ward directions,—the ten directions in our daily 
parlance. Durga, Lakshmi and Saraswati are com¬ 
parable to the Graces of Greek mythology who 
impart graciousness to life (Aglaia. Euphrosyne 
and Thalia), and what is more, grant to it salva¬ 
tion after death. Greek pantheon is dead and gone 
hut Hindu pantheon is still alive and usefully ex¬ 
ploited for its philosophy of pantheism and panen- 
theism, referred to already. Lakshmi is the God¬ 
dess of wealth, affluence, prosperity, peace and 
beauty. Saraswati imparts knowledge and intuition, 
beatitude and bliss. Kartick represents strength 
and courage, valour and virility. Ganesh represents 
collective manpower of the multitude of human 
folks, whose strength is immense, but whose head 
is more akin to that of a powerful animal than that 
of a rational man. Therefore, be has to be propi¬ 
tiated and pleased and placed first in the list of 
worship. 

Mother Durga represents all the might of the 
Almighty She rides on a lion, the King of the 
animal kingdom that represents brute force. Asura 
represents all the forces of evil that make a hell of 
the world we live in. It was the genius of Bankim 
Chgndra to identify Mother Durga with our 

( Contd. on page 21) 
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HERE GOMES THE SUPERMAN 

Naddkcta Bhardwaj 


On this earth do appear 

one or two rare souls 

who aren’t mere handiworks of History 

but who create History on their own 

and then depart. 

Amidst the bounty of the sky, earth, 
rivers, stars, trees, hills and seas, 
moon, sun, fire, wind 
and cosmic men, 

clouds, rain, fruits, water and crops 
by degrees they proliferate, 
and then on this terra firma carve 
many rivers, stars, moons, suns, skies, 
winds, hills, and seas themselves. 

In the hearts of many 
continuous flow those streams. 

Many moons and suns do they kindle 

in men's minds 

that give sublime warmth. 

The golden glow of a myriad stars,-— 

robust, a7.ure pel lucidity 

and easy sweep of many a wind,— 

ceaseless cascade of fountains 

of many snow-capped mountains, — 

the boundless expanse and turbulence 

of several seas,— 

joy, ecstasy and openness 

of many an infinite sky, — 

gentle, engrossed calmness 

of a host of plants,— 

the soil’s creative fecundity,— 


and many more skies and colours 
winds and waters,— * 

all these into mysterious recesses, 
of men's minds and hearts 
do they infuse, 

and many a brave new world is born 
at their unerring touch. 

The earth’s old map 
can contain them no longer, — 
the whole world do they then 
in their stride take. 

At bright midday of January 23 
was bom such a noble, flaming sun 
a river flowing ceaseless, 
a luniinou.s, unbroken sky, 
an unblemished, mellow moon, 
and a sky-kis-sing mighty tree. ’ 


Oh, how long has he 
out of our sight been ! 

But our hearts bear the impress 
of his five fingers, 
the light of his noble effulgence 
the gentle, healthy sweep 
of his wholesome air, 
overflowing rush of his ceaseless 
and the expense of that 
full and free firmament of his 
still ? 


stream. 


(TranslatedhyJf. l. D«*) 


(Contd. from page 20) 


Mother country and to promulgate ‘Bandc 
Mataram' as her mantra of worship—which freed 
our country from British bondage. 

» 

The worshippers of Mahashakti can never 
relent and relax till the Asuras or the forces of 
evil are completely overpowered converted, cured 
and redeemed. 

In the Kurukshetra of our daily life, self-help 
is always the first help, but there are moments 
when even the most valiant heroes—such as, Rana 
Pratap, Shivaji, Aurobindo or Netaji—felt the need 


tor an accession of ‘ streneth’ from nra,,,... , 
Divine Mother. So let us pray : ^ 

“Namastey shaaranyc shibey .saanukampcv 

Namastcy jdgad byapikay Vishwarupev ^ 

Namastey Jagadbandyapaadaarabindev 

Namasley jagat-taarini traahi Durgey.’’ 

I bow down lo the Motber-Thou an n.- 
safest shelter in all calastrophe-Thou art goodness 
?"'“‘Pfesent and immanent in the 
Itself— Thy lotus feet are adored and worshinn^,!*^ 
all -Mother Durga the deliverer of all-grant 

danger, 
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Art is A Perinaiiirat S]^*lag 


(A Correipoodent) 


There is a Polish saying that warns against 
putting your name on the poster if you cannot 
deliver. Students can deliver. There arc good 
traditions of popular artistic “explosions” in all 
Polish institutions of higher learning, irrespective 
of whether these are universities, technical or farm¬ 
ing colleges. Each academic generation adds new 
values to national culture. It makes use of its right 
to risk, seek, experiment, and does so with gusto 
and dashing imagination. Student ensctnhlcs win 
worldwide acclaim and frequently oversliadow 
experienced professionals. 

It is no wonder that events connected with 
this year’s Sixth Polish Festival of Student Culture 
was widely popular far outside the academic 
community. The Festival' provides a large-scale 
confrontation of all manifestations of student cul¬ 
tural life. It is permeated with exhibitions, contests 
meetings devoted to all arts—-with full equality of 
rights. The festival is nationwide in its scope. It 
will last until Autumn, when a grand finale will be 
held to present the top groups in each artistic 
field. 

It is estimated that Polish academic institu¬ 
tions have a more than twelve thousand strong 
group of artists and organisers who are the heart¬ 
beat of the entire cultural life radiating to the whole 
community. Lists of the Socialist Union of Polish 
Students, which fuels this artistic bonfire, now in¬ 
clude 200 clubs with all encompassing programmes, 
which each day provide attractive options for 
organising extra-curricular activities, 130 theaters 
and cabarets, 42 choirs (including the most famous 
of Szczecin Technical University), 30 large song and 
dance ensembles. There are ever new musical and 
painting groups, ever new singers. 


The Festival’s tole is to encourage students 
to their own artistic expression, to facilitate taking 
the first step. It paves the way for debut. 

National review of new student theatres called 
START 78 has just ended in Kielce. Twenty four 
new theatrical groups presented themselves at that 
review. Artistic standards represented by certain of 
them provide proof that famous predecessors, such 
as the world famous STU Theatre from Cracow 
which by now turned professional, do not have to 
worry about their successors. 

One can also speak with optimism about other 
contests. Pleasant surprises were provided by the 
contest of jazz groups called Jazz Nad Odra, held 
this March. After a few rather mediocre years it 
revealed some good fresh talents. The students have 
probably taken a hint from the global career of 
Adam Makowicz, the fabulous Polish jazz pianist. 
The high form of jazz muscians was further confir¬ 
med by the Golden Washboard, the traditional jazz 
comest of Warsaw. 

Still to come are the Student Poetry Confro¬ 
ntations, the Polish National Biennale of Student 
Photography. Student Song Festival combined with 
a youth carnival in Krakow as well as numerous 
other events encompassing between them every 
manifestation of student cultural life. There is much 
interest in the May confrontations of art school 
.students which are to be combined with discussions 
concerning the sc se and need for art. Wroclaw 
invites, as it does every October, th the Internatio¬ 
nal .Meetings of Open Art and Theatre which, to 
use the words of Poland's Konstanty Ildefons 
Gaiczynski, try to tell the whole world that Art is 
a permanent spring. And, let us add, one of the 
most fabulous means for mutual understanding. 


Tyrants have tried bat have they ever sncceeded in repressing the natural love 
of freedon in man ? Repressed it has grown in strength ; crushed under the 
heel of tyrant, it has assumed myriad forms and in snecessive incarnations 
gained in strength and inspiration from repeated failures smd endless sufferings. 
It has risen finally to overthrow its oppressor good ; this is the teaching of 
history ; this is the message of humanity. Sri Aurobindo 
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Sovlet-lhdiah Trade and Economic 

Cooperation 

l.V. ARKHIPOV 

Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 


Close friendship and all-round cooperation 
have been the stable basis of Sovief-lndian relations 
for more than thirty years. The Sovief-lndian 
Treaty of Peace, Friend.ship and Cooperation 
signed on August 9, 1971, was a major Iandm.irk 
in the further strengthening and deepening of these 
relations. 

Soviet-Jndian relations show that close multi¬ 
faceted friendly ties can unite slates with dilTcrent 
social systems, when their policy is inspired by the 
ideals of struggle for peace and security of nations, 
agatnsl aggression and all forms of colonialism, 
when both states are deeply interested in establish¬ 
ing friendly relations in various spheres of public 
life, in preserving peace and stability on the Asian 
continent and through the world. 

Soviet-Indian cooperation is really multi¬ 
faceted. It covers various aspects of the life of both 
countries in such fields as economy, trade, science, 
technology, culture, the health service, etc. 

Economic, trade, scientific and technological 
contacts between the USSR and India get stronger 
and closer. Within the framework of economic and 
technical cooperation more than 50 industrial 
enterprises and other projects have been built and 
put into operation in major branches of the public 
sector of the economy and the education system. 
Soviet-aided enterprises produce electricity, cast 
iron, steel, rolled stock, aluminium, modern metal¬ 
lurgical, mining, power engineering and other heavy 
equipment, medicines, instruments, iron ore, oil 
and coal. 

As a result of fruitful economic and technical 
cooperation with the USSR and India, in the main, 
meets its requirements for metallurgical, electrical 
and mining equipment and controlling-measuring 
instruments which are manufactured at the Ranchi, 
Hardwar and Durgapur machine-building plants 
and at the Kota instrument-making plant. 

In the course of the construction of Soviet- 
Indian cooperation projects, in training centres, at 
secondary technical and higher schools set up with 
Soviet aid more than 60,000 highly skilled Indian 
specialists and worko's have been trained. 


This year is an important milestone in the 
history of the development of trade relations bet¬ 
ween the USSR and India. The end of the year 
will mark the 25(h anniversary of the signing of the 
first Soviet-Indian trade agreement. 

In this period Soviet-Indian trade developed 
considerably. Over the seven years the trade turn¬ 
over the two countries almost tripled. 

The joint S»oviet-Indian declaration signed 
in Delhi on November 29, 1973, recorded the 
agreement to take measures to ensure the growth 
in the volume of Soviet-Indian trade by one-and-a- 
half to two times by I9S(). The actual volume of 
trade reached in 1977 shows that this task has been 
practically accomplished. Along with its traditional 
goods India increasingly exports to the USSR .such 
manufactured goods as rolled metals, machines, 
automobile parts and other equipment, which testi¬ 
fies to India’s increased export opportunities. 

Jn March this year the fourth meeting of the 
Intcr-governmental Indo-Soviet Commission on 
Economic, Scientific and Technical cooperation 
was held in Delhi. The Commission has praised 
the work carried out by Soviet and Indian organi¬ 
zations in building and operating industrial and 
other projects in India, in expanding and deepening 
trade relations and scientific and technical coopera¬ 
tion between the USSR and India. 

Special attention was given to the prospects 
of the all-round develepmcnt of relations between 
the USSR and India in such branches 
of the Indian economy as ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, the machine-building, oil and coal 
industries and also to problems of production 
cooperation and specialization and cooperation in 
building projects in third countries. For the further 
development and deepening of cooperation between 
the USSR and India it was decided to set up 
permanent working groups on ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy and trade. It was also decided 
to set up a suivcommissioD on scientific and 
technical cooperation within the framework of 
the Inter-governmental Commission, 

A working group is currently drafting a fong- 

( Contd. on page 25 ) 
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Defending the Rights and Inters of Soviet Teachers 

Tamara YamaslikovdEaya, 

Chairman of the Central Committee of the Trade Union of Workers in Public and 
Higher School Education and Scientific Institutions 


Our trade uni'>n has a membership of over 
S.S tntllion. Its committees take an active part in 
the development and improvement of education 
and in the efforts to provide better conditions of 
work, life and recreation for Soviet teachers. We 
arc now faced in all our work with new important 
^uirements owing to the transition 
of the education system in the USSR to general 
secondary (ten-year) compulsory education of the 
youth. Our trade union therefore directly Partici- 
puted in working out the Fundamentals of Public 
Education Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics, the Rules for the Secondary General 
Education School, the Regulation for the General 
Education School Personnel, and other documents. 

Special mention should be made of some of 
the more important guarantees of teachers* work, 
whose observance is supervised by our trade-union 
organizations. 

No one of the Soviet teachers can be dis¬ 
charged without the consent o*^* the local trade- 
union committee. Nor can a teacher be transferred 
to another school without the committee’s consent. 
The existing laws do not set a limit to the teachers’ 
working hours. To ensure a high quality of ins¬ 
truction, however, a teacher is not allowed to have 
more than oiie-and-a-half norms, with one norm 
for a teacher of junior forms being equal to 24 
hours a week and of senior forms to 18 hours a 
week. All work above this norm is paid for addi¬ 
tionally. 

One of the trade union’s important tasks is to 
control the observance of the rules and norms of 
labour protection and safety technics, to see that 
the technological processes and types of equipment 
used in instruction correspond to the peculiarities 
of schoolchildren’s age, and to deal 
with the observance of school hygicncc, lighting 
in the class-rooms, temperature rates, ventilation, 
etc. Along with the states bodies, such supervi¬ 
sion is made by law the responsibility of the trade 
unions, which, using state social insurance funds 
(^nd not membership dues) maintain technical 
labour inspection pet sonnel. Trade-union commi¬ 
ttees, from district upwards, can demand, in accord¬ 
ance with Article 20 of the Fundamentals of Labour 
Legislation ol the UbSR and the Union Republics, 
discharge any of school executives for system¬ 
atically failing to meet the requirements of labour 
protection or for infringing on the legal rights of 
teachers and schoolchildren. In the past three 


years the USSR has been introducing a system of 
State ^bour Security Standards. These standards 
are being elaborated by trade-union central commi¬ 
ttees, including our own . 

Improving teachers’ conditions of work 
means taking measures to build up their health and 
to prevent and treat disea.ses. For this purpose 
compulsory medical examinations of teachers and 
schoolchildren arc held at schools every year. On 
their basis health improvement and medical 
measures are carried out, primarily during the 
winter and summer holidays. Together with the 
administration and public health bodies, trade- 
union committees work out complex short-term 
and long terra plans of better labour protection 
and sanitary and health-building measures. 

Evidence of the care the CPSU, the 
Soviet government and the trade unions .show 
for teachers is the 1972 decision of the CPSU 
Central Committee, the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the AUCCTU “on Raising the Rates of Pay 
and Salaries for Physicians, Teachers and Tutors 
of Children’s Pre-School Institutions.” From 
September 1, 1972 rales of teachers’ salaries have 
, risen by an average of almost 21 percent. It must 
be born in mind, moreover, that prices in the USSR 
remain stable. 

A salient feature of Soviet teachers’ remune¬ 
ration today is various additional payments; 
for being a form master, for 
correcting copy-books, for acting as heads of 
laboratories; study-rooms and libraries, etc. 
Salary dilferentials have been introduced for tcadi- 
ers working in hard climatic conditions. For 
example, in the area.s of the Far East it is equal 
to 1.2, of the Extreme North to 1.2-2, ahd in the 
mountain areas to 1. 15-1.2 Salary rates for teach¬ 
ers who know a foreign language and use it in their 
practical work are 15 per cent higher and for those 
employed in schools with special counditions of 
work, providing instruction to children with bodily 
defects, 25 per cent higher. 

Special mention should be made of rural 
teachers. Teachers employed in schools and child¬ 
ren’s inttitutions in rural localities are provided 
with flats with free heating and lighting. They 
have, besides, the right to bank credit to build 
their privately-owned house and to purchase what- 

(Contd. on page 25) 
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FRIENDSHIP AND PEACE 

Ur. Svetoslav Roerich 


The sublime ideal of Peace, that great yet 
ever elusive dream and goal of all enlightened men 
throughout the world, is more imperative, more 
urgent today than ever before when so many com¬ 
plex tendencies generated by greed, pressing neces¬ 
sities, misunderstanding and ignorance plague our 
lives, dim and distort the vision of a new world 
order based upon reciprocal goodwill, respect, 
understanding and co-operation. 


Friendship comes from mutual understanding 
and respect. True friendship is universally recog¬ 
nised as a great Treasure, a centre of a happier and 
better life expression. Where is that heart that 
would dare say and maintain that goodwill is not 
necessary, that friendship is obsolete and Peace is 
only an illusion and a refuge for the weak ones ? 

The scriptures say ; “Blessed are the Peace 


makers for they shall inherit the k ingdom of Cod* 
and “Love thy neighbour as thyself”. 

The bonds of friendship are the invisible 
threads of blessings that unite us and not only 
forge a better understanding but build a stronger 
and richer foundation for the lives of individuals 
and the greater lives of nations. Therefore all the 
individuals and organisations wh > are actively 
engaged in propagating these ideals arc the messen¬ 
gers of the New Era that must come after all the 
strife has spent itself and (he rays of the tenevolent 
sun of Peace and Friendship shine upon our world 
and kindle a new hone in the hearts of people 
heralding the New Era that has been promised in 
ail the great scriptures of our world. Till such 
time we must all strive to give our mite for the 
construction of this great temple of the future—the 
temple of the peace and better understanding 
among all the people of this, our most Beautiful 
World. 


(Conid. from page 23) 


term programme of economic, trade, scientific and 
technical cooperation between the two countries. 
Besides traditional fields of^cooperaiton, the new 
programme will lay emphasis on new fields, 
such as construction of enterprises on com¬ 
pensation basis, joint design and construction of 
enterprises in third countries, production coopera¬ 
tion and .specialisation. The working group met in 
Moscow in July this year. 


industries, trade, research and technology, 
planning, etc. An agreement has been reached 
on sending a group of experts on medical, light and 
food industries, agriculture, etc. to India and the 
USSR to study the prospects with a view to includ¬ 
ing new points in the long-term draft programme. 
To complete the work on the long-term 
draft programme the second meeting of the work¬ 
ing group will be held in December 1978. 


1 he two sides have already agreed upon the struc¬ 
ture, schedule and the procedure of preparing draft 
programme. It was also agreed that in the period 
from July to early October, 1978, meeting of Soviet 
and Indian experts will be held to elaborate rele¬ 
vant sections of the draft programme in such fields 
as ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the machine- 
building industry, geology, the oil and 


In August, an Indian national exhibition will 
be held in Mo^cow. It will coincide with the 31st 
anidversary of India's independence and with the 
7th anniversary of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Cooperation between the USSR and India. It 
will undoubtedly promote the consolidation of all¬ 
round relations between the two countries and 
friendship among (he Soviet and Indian peoples 


{Contd. from page 24) 


ever they might need in the countryside. Rural 
teachers on pension and their families who live with 
them retain the right to flats with free heating and 
lighting, if their service in rural locality was not 
less than 10 years. 

Teachers in the Soviet Union are surrounded 
with attention and care. For outstanding service 
they receive the highest government awards and are 
promoted to high posts of national importance. 
Around 120,000 teachers are deputies to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, Supreme Soviets of Union Repub¬ 
lics and local Soviets of Union Republics and 
local Soviets of People’s Deputies. 

The Central Committee of our trade union 
pays much attention to developing and strengthe¬ 
ning contacts with kindred trade unions in foreign 


countries. At present we mainlainrd bilateral 
contacts with 150 national organizations of workers 
in education and science in 81 countries. We take 
an active part in campaigns of solidarity with the 
teachers' struggle in other countries. Thus our 
trade union made repeated and resolute protests 
and demands to end the tyranny of the fascist reac¬ 
tion in Paraguay, Chile an 1 Uruguay and 
expressed its fraternal solidariiy with the 
teachers and scientists of Japan, Colombia and 
other countries. 

The Soviet workers in education and science, 
just as all Soviet people, have always made every 
efforts to promote friendship and cooperation with 
all those who struggle for peace, social justice and 
freedom. 



Stable Economic. Development in the GDR 


A substantial increase in economic efficiency, 
continued social progress, and an upswing in 
cultural life marked the first half of 1978 in the 
German Democratic Republic. This is said in a 
statement of the Central Board of Statistics of the 
GDR on the fulfilment of the plan targets for that 
period. 

Targets were reached in major fields and even 
surpassed, the board states. Despite the difficult 
foreign trade situation, the stable economic growth 
made it possible to further implement the main 
task formulated by the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany (SED), it is stressed. 

The main task consists in the further improve¬ 
ment of the material and cultural living conditions 
of the people on the basis of higher economic per¬ 
formances through increasing labour productivity in 
industry and agriculture. 

According to the report of the Central Board 
of Statistics, the gross national product increased 
by five per cent against the first half of 1977. Indus¬ 
trial goods production rose by 5.2 per cent, and 
labour productivity by 5.1 per cent. 

Tn the agricultural field, the targets set for 
animal products were reached or even surpassed. 


Great attention was again devoted to housing 
construction. Housing condition improved for 
230,000 people who moved into 76,590 newly built 
or rehabilitated flats. Moreover, over 6,570 places 
in kindergartens, over 3,370 in creches, and 1,090 in 
old people’s homes were provided in the first six 
months of this year. 

Exports increased by ten per cent against the 
same period of last year, the statistical report says. 
Socialist economic integration, i. c, cooperation 
within the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA), intensified. Imports from CMEA count¬ 
ries have essentially contributed to supplying the 
GDR’s national economy with raw materials and 
fuels and to further rationalising production. 

Exports to developing countries went up by 
over 30 per cent, and economic relations with 
Algeria, Angola. Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Syria 
and Mozamoique saw a particular upswing, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

Also exports to industrialised capitalist coun¬ 
tries increased despite trade barriers, restrictions 
and other administrative obstacles set up by some 
countries, tiie report says. 


1,50,000 JOBS IN YOUR AREA.S 

WANTED 1,50,000 Matric, Non-Matric and more qualified Boys <S Girls for Training and Employment 
in their own Regions as Typists, Clerks, Field Officers, Accounts Clerks, Store-Keepers, Steno- 
graphers. Receptionists, Accountants, Ofltce Superintendents, Purchase Officers, Marketing Officers, 
Technicians/Engineers, Sales Officcrs-cum-Engineers, Wiremcn. Fitters, Coil-Winders, Transformer- 
Winders, Mechanics and Helpers etc. 

FOR THE FORTHCOMING 

Factories, Offices and Chain of 25,000 Electronics Workshops-cum-Sale & Servicing Centres in ail 
States and Union Territories of India under Scheme of ‘NEC’ covered under Government of India 
Seed Money Scheme. 

Income Prospects from Rs. 250/- to Rs. 2000/- per month. 


Apply in English or Hindi only to Manager, 

NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

G-1. G-2, Gommnnity Centre, Nacaina Vihar, New Delhi-110028 
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The great Ruuian writer, 
Leo Tolstoy, whose ISOth 
birth anniversary falls due 
on September 9, 1978. 


Tolstoy’s Life-Long 
Interest in India 


Jagdish Vibhakar 


LEO TOLSTOY evinced keen interest in 
India from the age of 19. He was in Kazan at that 
time when he made his first acquaintance with a 
Buddhist monk from India, who told him about 
his county and people. From then on he took 
life-long interest in the literature, religion and 
philosophy of the Indian people. 

Tol.stoy liked Buddhism—the most ancient religion 
and philosophic system of the East—very much. 
He was attracted by Buddhist monuments of the 
written language. He studied the primary sources 
on the origin on Buddhism and read books by 
Indian, German, English and French authors. 
Among the books by Indians, he thoroughly read 
Bhikhu Nianitilok’s The Word of Buddha. Sankyuic- 
tina’s Moonlight (which was translated into 
Russian) and Subhadra Bhikshu’s Buddhist Cate¬ 
chism a.v an Introduction to the Teaching of Gautam 
Buddha. He also liked a book entitled, Buddha - 
His Ufe, Doctrine and Order by a German scholar, 
H. Oldenburg. 

Being familiar with Upanishads, Tolstoy 
greatly admired the Vedic age of India. He regu¬ 
larly read The Vedic Megazine, published by Prof. 
Rama Dev from India. Many of the maxims from 
collections of Indian wisdom were introduced by 
him into his own collections entitled Circle of 
Reading and For Every Day. He devoured the two- 
volume French edition of the Ramayana, and the 
Mahahharata. In the latter he was deeply impress¬ 
ed by the Bhagavada Gita, of which he wrote : “f 
believe hundred per cent in Gita's doctrine of 
action. Man’s first function in life is to perform 
the duty assigned to him.” Sometime later, 
Panchatantra and Hitopadesha exerted great in¬ 
fluence on him. It should be mentioned bere that 


his knowledge of the Vedic age was not coufiaed 
to these books alone, He did his best to acquaint 
him.self with the works of his contemporaries, in 
particular, Swami Vivekananda. After reading 
his essays, God and Man and Anthem of Peoples, he 
described them as “magnificent” and thought 
of translating them into Rus-sian himself. It is 
significant to recall that he read with great interest 
Swami Abhedananda’s The Vedenta Philosophy, 
the Divine Truth if Man. 

Tolstoy used to receive a number of maga¬ 
zines on various aspects of Indian people’s life. 
About 200 copies of 20 magazines in Yasnaya 
Polyana, his birth place (now a Museum), have 
become great rarities. “Contemporary Magazine," 
“The Arya," “The Light of India", “The Free 
Hindustan,” “Indian Opinion,” “India,” “Review 
of Religions,” “Abkari,” etc., were read by him 
thoroughly. 

Leo Tolstoy’s correspondence with Indian 
public figures began in 1901, with hi.s answers to 
the letters received from a publicist, A. Rama- 
sheshan. In 1903-4, he replied to letters on reli¬ 
gious subjects received from the leader of Indian 
Muslims, Mufti Mohammed Sadiq, and in 1905-7 
to letters from the well-known philosopher. Baba 
Parmanand Bharati. His correspondence with 
Mahatma Gandhi is well known the world over, 
Tolstoy received letters from ordinary Indian peo¬ 
ple also, who were complaining about poverty and 
hunger and the arbitrary rule of the British coloni¬ 
alists. And, finally, prompted by a letter from an 
Indian publicist, Tarak Nath Oas, who was 
publishing in the USA “The Free Hindustan," 
Tolstoy started to work on an exhaustive article 
about India sometime in June 1908, but could 
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complete in December, it is interesting to recail 
here that his personal physician, D.P. Makovicki 
noted in his diary, under the date of June 7, 1908, 
the following remark made by Tolstoy about the 
authors of at tides in **rhe Free Hindustan**: 

‘ They are striving to participate in the Govern¬ 
ment, i.e., to consolidate the violence which is 
done to themselves.” In fact, this idea became the 
underlying theme of his article ’‘Letter to A 
Hindoo”—an everlasting document on India’s 
national'liberation struggle. In this article, Tols¬ 
toy declared : 

‘it appears especially strange in India for 
here we have a people of 200 millions of indivi¬ 
duals, highly endowed with spiritual and physical 
powers, in absolute subjection to a small clique, 
composed of people utterly alien in thought and 
aspiration and altogether inferior to those whom 
they enslave.” 

Tolstoy considered that this general and 
astonishing phenomenon should be ascribed to the 
fact that the oppressed peoples seek relief from 
oppression not in their national system, not in 
wisdom of their ancestors, but in joining the 
“subtly immoral forms of social order in which 
the English and other pseudo-Christian nations 
live today.” 

And, finally, Tolstoy declared unequivocally ; 
“A commercial company enslaved a nation com¬ 
prising ?(i0 millions ! Tell this to a man free from 
super.sliti<'n and he w'ill fail to grasp what these 
words mean. What docs it mean that thirty thou¬ 
sand people, not athletes but rather weak and iJl- 
loOking, have enslaved 200 inillioiis of vigorous, 
clever, strong, frccdoni-loving people 

He Warned the Indians that their enslavement 
was due to the fact that they were submitting to 


the oppressors, because they themselves professed 
the same “religion of violence”. Advismg them, 
he said : “...Participate not in evil, in- the violent 
deeds of the administration, of the law courts, the 
collection of taxes, and what is most impitftaiit of 
the soldiers, and no one in the world wui enslave 
you.” 


There is no doubt that the letter played « signifi¬ 
cant role in awakening the subjected Indnuia and 
opened their eyes to the existing injustice; it > also 
passed a severe judgement on the colonial system 
and called the peoples to resist tfieir opjmssors. 
Appraising Tolstoy’s article, Romain Rolland 
‘Wrote that it Was “spread all over the world, deal¬ 
ing a crushing blow -to colonial slavery”. In fact, 
this Letter to A Hindoo, which was a wrathful ex¬ 
posure of colonialism, prompted Mahatma Gandhi 
to write to Tolstoy, although by that time (1909), 
he was already familiar with many of Tolstoy’s 
ideas and works. I'olstoy read with keen interest 
Gandhi's indian Home Rule, and A Brief Elucida¬ 
tion of British Indian Affairs in the Transvaal. 
Besides, Tolstoy most frequently read in his lust 
days Joseph 1. Down's M K. Gandhi ; An Indian 
Patriot in South Africa with an in introduction by 
Lord Ampthill. Tolstoy called Gandhi a “thinker” 
and .‘.'lighter against the English sway”. And, 
Gandhi used to call him *'Mahatma" Great Soul).) 

Hence, we find that Tolstoy, whom Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore regarded a “teaclicr of mankind”, 
played a significant role in kindling a new fitme of 
revolt against British colonialists, and in bringing 
closer the peoples of two countries, culminating in 
the existing time-tested friendship. There i.s no 
doubt that, as noted by JaWiihariai Nehru, he 
“belongs io that small group of selected writers of 
the world whose memory is eternal...his teachings 
and memory live on in our hearts”. 
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president Bakr on Eradication of illiteracy In Iraq 


During a visit made to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in the middle of August, President Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr of Iraq stressed that the building 
of socialism and the practising of democracy 
required intensified struggle to eliminate illiteracy 
prior to mobilising ail abilities to fulfil the above 
tasks quickly and successfully. He further called 
for identifying the basic characteristics of the 
Arab man and concentrating on the character 
of the Nation and its message by promising 
genuine Arab educational and cultural concepts. 

While hailing the efforts exerted thus far, the 
President called for the following up of the imple¬ 
mentation of-the laws concerning compulsory edu¬ 
cation and eradication of illiteracy. He also said 
that education should have a nationalist and socia¬ 
list content which surpassed the backward social 
traditions and conventions. 




RCC Vice-Chairman 
Saddam Hussein on the 
Constitution and Role of 
Revolution Command 
Council and Arab Baath 
Socialist Party of Iraq. 

V. 

(From the replies given by him in a 
Press Conference) 

Historically, the Revolution Command Coun¬ 
cil is a revolutionary body expressing the spirit of 
the Revolution and the leading role of the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party in it. From the viewpoint of 
the constitution it is the highest constitutional 
body in the State. It is the highest legislative 
and executive authority in the State of Iraq. From 
it the form and position of the head of stale emer- 
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ges. Formally the President of the Republic is 
attached to the RCC, i.e., the RCC elects from 
among its members a Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man. The RCC Chairman implicitly b^omes Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic. On this basis the legislative 
and executive authorities are interrelated in the 
highest body in the State named “The Revolution 
Command Council*’. 

The great Revolution of July which broke out 
on 17 and 30, July, 1968, was solely led by the 
Arab Baath Socialist Party. There was no parti¬ 
cipation in this revolutionary action by any politi¬ 
cal movement in Iraq. Also there was no role in 
this regard by any external body, whether Arab or 
foreign. The ABSP lead the Revolution on the 
basis of its principles since that date up to 1973 
when the Front was formed. To the best of our 
knowledge the front was the first of its kind in the 
world, particularly in the Third World countries. 
A revolutionary socialist Party which individually 
carried out the Revolution and successfully lead it 
across a knotty chain of circumstances, achieved 
victory in all principal battles without failure and 
with high elficiency, nonetheless wholeheartedly 
gives an opportunity to other political forces— 
some of them having reached such a state of 
psychological depression and their influence among 
the masses had so weakened that the role of these 
f( rces was on the verge of non-exsitence if not 
vanished.... Amidst these circumstances the other 
parties in the front participated and amidst such 
circumstances the Front was established after the 
emergence of the Revolution and after a series of 
successful revolutionary operations carried out from 
17-30 July till the emeigence of the Front in 197.1. 

“Our Party, the -\rab Baath Socialist Party, 
is the only Party in the world which adopts a 
unique pattern in forming a Front. A Party which 
takes the risks alone and individually and bravely 
confronts the ditficult circumstances in order to 
strengthen the Revolution politically in face of 
dangers which were threatening it in the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth >ears of its life, then 
invites the other parlies of that period to partici¬ 
pate in the front. We can cenainly say that, not 
now but even during the formation of the Front, 
the Revolution was in a better position than that of 
1968, 1969 and 1970 to stand up to problems con¬ 
fronting it. If wc bear in mind that the Revolution 
confronted problems and solved it with high capa¬ 
bility. wc will be in a position to imagine the role 
played by the Arab Baath Socialist Party in with¬ 
standing the subsequent problems alone also, 

“Under these circumstances and amid these 
conditions the Front emerged in 1973- Nonetheless 
when our Party called for the establishment of the 
Front, it did not mean to convert the participation 
of other parties of the Front into a formal one, it 
still has no such intention until this moment. 

“Furthermore, its call for the formation of 


the Front was not a tactical action relating to ins¬ 
tant circumstantial goals or just to overcome a state 
of entanglement or difficult circumstances within a 
short and specific period. Our view of the Front 
was and still is, that the Front, along with the 
ABSP’s leading role in it and in the authority, 
should be an ordinary, natural and practical reflec¬ 
tion of the Party’s historical role in the Revolution 
and the subsequent stage of construction which 
follwed the Revolution. Moreover, we say that the 
ABSP did neither intend in the past nor today or 
in future to make the Front a temporary formula 
or the relationship among its members a temporary 
one or not based on actual historical missions in 
the process of transforming the society along the 
socialist course in building the National and in 
establishing socialist relations of construction, and 
to have the revolution face its tasks with higher 
capability so that all Iraqis may contribute to it. 

The Revolution is not prepared to accept any 
kind of conditions imposed on it whatsoever, even if 
it comes from the sons of the Revolution. The revo¬ 
lution presupposes that all should proceed from an 
attitude of good will and should express that in their 
day to day behaviour. There should be absolute 
loyally to the Revolution. The Revolution should 
be regarded as the relative final fact and not the 
absolute final fact in other words a fact which is 
connected with and responsive to the laws of evolu¬ 
tion. but not a fact which is isolated from laws of 
revolution including that which is going on in the 
world. 

“On this basis the intimate relations prevail 
between us and the members of the Front. On such 
a basis the relations will continue, prosper, conso¬ 
lidate and deepen in carrying out the fundamental 
tasks of the Revolution and m proceeding forward 
on the way of the building w’ith united determina¬ 
tion. On this basis the rel iiionship will prevail 
between us and other bodie.s whether they are in 
the Front or outside it, whether they are Arab or 
international. There are rules guiding the relations 
but there are no conditions to the relationship. We 
refuse conditional relations and accept the rules of 
relation. It is natural that there should exist 
relations between one party and another or more 
based on rules, but we reject conditions in our 
p.'ograrames, our thinking and in our mentality. 

The group of persons who were executed, 
had not been executed for their communist ideo¬ 
logy, as it was publicised in certain mass media, 
but for their legally banned subversive acts. They 
were normally and legally tried and all legal rights 
to which they were entitled to under the Iraqi laws 
in force governing this kind of action, were guaran¬ 
teed to them. 

“In the leadership, we did and still do reflect 
this practice in programmes and educational cam¬ 
paign to our people and tp. the parties with which 
we cooperate and deal with, for the reason that 
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there is no force on earth which can drive us to 
any amount of leniency in conduct except the 
force which is keen about us. We are lenient to the 
extreme limits in international dealings with friends 
if, we find the friend whom we deal with is keen 
about us. But to the parties which try to provoke 
us. the parties which try to harm us - we have 
accustomed overselves^as suggested by the princi¬ 
ples of our Party, its over 30 years history of hard 
struggle, and our people through our dialogue and 
intimate relationship with them...that we respond 
to the friend within the framework of friendship 
and reject other ways. On this basis the whole world 
should understand that this coimtry cannot be 
dragged by pressures nor by temptations ; it cannot 
be forced to adopt special stands, it only adopts the 
stands resulting out of the honest dialogue, serves 
the humanistic truth and protects the Revolution 
and its development under the programme planned 
lor it by the Arab Baath Socialist Party, and not 
by other forms 

“It must be understood by all that the Revo¬ 
lution builds friendship in an honest and intimate 
manner. On this basis it builds its relations with the 
socialist countries, with tJic friendly countries and 
with other countries of the world. The points made 
b\' the President of the Republic in his speech on 
the occasion of Ju y revolution anniversary provide, 
iiood evidence of the basis on which the Revolution 
selects us enemies, because its enemies are the 
people who stand m the way of its programme, the 
people who have ill intention against it, the people 
who endca\ our to deviate it from its rundamcntal 
principles and from as principal springboards. Such 
people the Revolution regards then as enemies. But 
the people who are keen towards it considers them 
us friends and the relations with them are intimate 
and not false relations. As such the relations are 
not meant to be means to overcome a short phase 
under some kind of temporary deal and under some 
kind of blackmail to which certain countries of the 
world resort to in their relations with the advanced 
countries or with the powers in the world. We 
establish our relations with the Arab and interna¬ 
tional organisations on the basis of strategic 
calculations and on the basis of accurate under¬ 
standing of the meaning of conflict. The conflict in 
the Arab homeland is a long one. In the light of 
the tasks of the Arab revolution, it 'is a conflict 
between the Arabs and imperialism, between the 
Arabs and Zionism, between the Arabs and back¬ 
wardness. He who is with us on the road, and who 
recognises our own right in building our experiment 
will be our friend for at least several years if not 
more or in a form which extends further. 

“He who t ikes a stand opposing the Revolu¬ 
tion’s march towards its central objectives, he’ll be, 
at least, taken as an enemy, until we attain those 
objectives which we have presently mentioned and 
until an essential change takes place in his stand. 

“On these facts we build our relations with 


the parties of the Front and on such basis we build 
our respect for any party in the Front as long as 
the party concerned complies with the programme 
of the Revolution and with course of the Front 
whose charter and other documents are already 
accepted. 

“After that he will be free either to be with 
us or otherwise. Either be a part of us and wc a 
part of him, or to be in the trench of our enemies, 
and at that time we shall draw up the consequent 
behaviour and attitude. 

Basically we were not afraid in 1968 when our 
Party was the beginning of the experiment. We did 
not submit to the pressure wherever they came 
from ...The western mass media sometimes found 
it interesting to imagine that the Iraqis will change 
their policies because a certain state had exercised 
pressure on them, or another Stale had induced 
them, such as Iran, Saudi Arabia, France, the 
United States or others. With our respect to all 
these countries no one can press us except our 
people. We do not respond except to the calls of 
principles and to the true atlifude.s. Wc do not 
respond except to the conduct which is in harmony 
with the principles and with the inliinaie do.stre 
of our people in its expression of itself and its 
expression of the laws of new life as seen by it. 

“Therefore wc tell all those people who believe 
that the Revolution will change ii.s policies vis-a-vis 
the friendly relations with the socialist camp, in the 
light of the allegations being circulated here and 
there, they aie under a great delusion. Because the 
Revolution is not moody in its policies and short¬ 
sighted in its relations with the world and with its 
friends. The Revolution builds its relations on 
grounds of comprehensive and far-reaching outlook, 
.specially with its friend.s. 

There is no change in Iraq’s policy neither at 
home nor outside. Yet our policy adopts attitudes 
from the same principles and basic springboards 
which are confirmed by the political report of the 
8th regional and the llth national conferences of 
our Party. 

The Front is still existent with its members 
therein. It might face some sort of misunderstand¬ 
ing or misbehaviour but under ABSP's programme 
and intentions it is existent. It must be understood 
that when Baath Party says the Front is existent 
this concept should not be construed as the ABSP 
accepts to make it a foothold or others to make so 
in blackmailing the Party. The Front exists in the 
lights of its charter and in the light of others’ 
acceptance of the programme. After all, the Revolu¬ 
tion will not be desperate when any party leaves 
the front but it must be assured that if any member 
of the Front departs, this of course will be an un¬ 
objective, unprincipled and wrong behaviour. Iraq 
will remain stable .and capable and w'ill remain 
possessing the ability to develop in accordance with 
the programme drawn up. 
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RCC Vic«>Chairman 
Saddam Hussain on. Iraq's 
Economy Policy 

(From the replies given by him in a Press 
Conference) 

The revolution in Iraq is a socialist revolu¬ 
tion as regards its principles and programme. Our 
revolution is aiming at the transformation of man 
to enable him to carry out the tasks and not deal 
with him on the basis of granting him the gains, 
but on the basis of including him objectively and 
historically in the context of the revolution process 
in a manner which makes this man a partner and 
participator in the command of the revolution to 
expropriate the opportunities for the purpose of 
building up the society in accordance with the 
basis and principles we have mentioned and not to 
grant him the opportunities from a top. 

Participation of the socialist .sector in the 
value of the industrial production of total of indus¬ 
tries in Iraq, including manufacturing industry of 
oil, is 97 per cent, and the participation of the soci¬ 
alist sector is dominating all industrial and econo¬ 
mic activities in Iraq. These activities are employing 
ten workers and above in percentage of 72 per cent 

.the percentage of participation of the private 

sector in the industrial sector save the oil indus¬ 
try sector in 1976 has amounted to ID. 12.8 million 
while the total amount of the socialist sector in 
1976 was ID. 567 million. 

‘Agricultural land surface which is prepared 
for summer and winter agriculture for a complete 
year is approximately 25 million donums, the col¬ 
lective farms of this land surface are dominating 
over 770 thousand donums of the land, the state 
farms are dominating over 931 thousand donums 
and cooperative societies of the peasants which are 
the beneficiary from Agrarian Reform Law and pea¬ 
sants who own small agricultural lacd and which 
are not subject to the Agrarian Reform Law 
because it is situated within the standard permit¬ 
ted for agricultural productive units are more than 
18 million donums. 

‘When we take the total of these land surface.*; 
i. e., the land surfaces included by the agricultural 
cooperatives, the land surfaces included by collec¬ 
tive work, then it will appear that it is approxi¬ 
mately equal to 4/5 of the land surface under agri¬ 
culture and the remaiuder is only industrial activi¬ 
ties of the peasants who are not owning private 
agricultural land. 


Our programme rejects ibreign investmoita 
as a form of investment, i.e., a form of using the 
capital inside Iraq in any form, in order that these 
parties shall gain certain profits on account of the 
capital...and the relations between us and the states 
in general...the world states and companies are 
contracting relations, i. e., the revolution will 
submit certain tasks expresseckby means of projects 
and services and the industrial and agriculturd 
sectors’ and we present, in accordance with certain 
bases, to some of the world states and international 
companies for the purpose of agreement with the 
Iraqi state to achieve a project against an amount of 
money to be paid by the Iraqi government without 
any other economic and political conditions. As 
regards the loans, Iraq has made loans in previous 
stages of time, it borrowed from some of the world 
states but without economic conditions which may 
render certain difficulties in the way of the socialist 
programme in practice, i.e., that the conditions 
which mortgage the economic activities following 
the achievement of the projects and within the 
policy of subordination to any of the world stales 
and companies. 

‘Iraq, also, has not borrowed under any poli¬ 
tic il form of submi-ssiveness or which may harm 
the sovereignty of Iraq. 

‘But now, we are not in need of loans, we 
have enough revenues within our policy counted 
on the basis of expending in accordance with the 
economic, social and cultural plans, i c., that our 
policy is based now expendiing in certain forms 
balanced on our revenues. 

*Our economic policy in its general pro¬ 
gramme is not based on account of the needs m 
Iraq and not upon the requirements and circum¬ 
stances of Iraq only, but upon the expected accou¬ 
nts of the needs of the Arab people and 
the Arab homeland.upon the connec¬ 

tions of development links comprising Iraqi life in 
general including economic life, a strong connec¬ 
tion with our national conceptions for building up 
the great state and the role of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party in this regard, and taking into 
account that the most able state to build the basic- 
central links for the development of the great Arab 
states in the Arab homeland and the state which 
is more and faster in development and growth 
should take into account the need of the Arabs as 
a whole and not within detailed accounts of any 
social and economic case and its requirements of 
activities, because this is impossible as regards our 
development planning based on the details and 
items of the Arab needs in all fields of activities. 

‘Such accounts shall not be actual and shall be 
of no avail. We a Iso take into account within our 
conception of economic building, on the basis of 
our conclusion concerning the development of the 
structiu-e of the total world economy and its basic 
streams. 

(Cotitd. on page 34 ) 
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Homage to Leo Tolstoy 

Smt. Kamala Dm Gnpta 


On the memorable occasion of the I50th 
anniversary of Leo Tolstoy, the great saint and 
epic writer, we offer our respectful homage to the 
revered memory of Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy was bom 
on September 9, 1828 one hundred and fifty years 
ago in his ancestral estate house in Yasnaya Pal- 
yana. Tolstoy was orphaned in his early child¬ 
hood and a distant relative brought him up. The 
future writer grew up in an atmosphere of kind¬ 
ness, mutual respect and love. 

In 1841 Tolstoy went to Kazan to his aunt 
Yushkova and took admission at Kazan University, 
first at the Oriental and then at the Law depart¬ 
ment. In the beginning Tolstoy plunged himself in 
the luxurious life of aristrocracy. The environ¬ 
ment of his noble birth engrossed him in love 
affairs. At that time Tolstoy did not feel the pricks 
of the conscience about his idle life. That aroused 
in him later, when his experience of the peoples 
poverty brought forth from him the bitter words, 
“I am guilty.” 

Tolstoy narrated his experiences of his child¬ 
hood and early youth in his first works of aiito- 
hiogmphy. “Childhood ”, “Boyhood” & “Youth”. 
His writings were highly appreciated by the lead¬ 
ing Russian writers. In 1851 he went to Caucasus 
and joined the regiment in which his elder brother 
was serving He wrote many books about his 
experiences of military life. He was soon transfer¬ 
red to Crimea, where he took valiant part in de¬ 
fending Sevastopol against Britain, France and 
Turkey in the Crimean war. He described in his 
later works the horrors of war. He depicted the 
terrible truth about war “in blood, suffering and 
death.” In 1855 Tolstoy resigned from the army 
and fully engaged him in writing. 

Tolstoy had deep compassion for the poor 
and strongly criticised the exploiting cruel bourjgeo- 
is. He fought all his life against this exploiting 
class. 

Through his magnificent writings Tolstoy 
tried to liberate the peasants of Russia from serf¬ 
dom. At the outset he. started the programme of 
improving the conditions of the peasants at Yasna¬ 
ya Polyana. He set free the peasants of bis Estate 
and built a school for the peasant children and 
personally conducted lessons. Within a short 
period, the Tzarist government became alert about 
tbese activities. The government searched his estate 
house at Yasnaya Polyana. The school had to be 
closed as a result. Since then, Tolstoy began to 
think deeply about the suffering people and their 


destiny. Thus he wrote in his diary, “The ordinary 
people are so much above us in their life of labour 
and privation”. 

He worked for consecutive six years to 
write his historical epic, “War and peace”, which 
has enriched the world literature The book gave 
the vivid picture of the liberation war of 1812. The 
book depicted the patriotic Russian people, who 
heroically fought against the foreign aggressor and 
saved the freedom of the country. He preached 
through his writings “non resistance to evil”. He 
looked upon individual as tool in the hands of 
history. He described the Russian people’s patrio¬ 
tism, boldness and hatred for the enemy that saved 
Russia from slavery. 

His latest writings were meant for the masses. 

Tolstoy looked upon capitalist exploitation 
as unjust and demoralising. He ruthlessly criticised 
the capitalist system ba.sed on exploit-ation. corrup¬ 
tion, hypocricy and brutal force. He nakedly ex¬ 
posed through his magnificent writings the evil 
doings of this exploiting capitalist .s>.slem. Between 
the seventies and eighties, a revoiutionary change 
came in Tolstoy’s outlook. His levolt against the 
exploitation of the peasants by the rich londiords 
brought about a rupture with the riilinc class. 
Thus Tolstoy wrote about this spirit, “a change 
has taken place in me, a change that had long been 
coming, whose beginnings had also been viihin me. 
What happened to me is that the life of the society 
I beloing to, the life of the rich and the cducaied, 
has not only become repulsive to me but has lost 

all meaning.The occupations of the labouring 

people who create everything around us now 
appears to me the only real occupation. I have 
understood that the meaning of this life lies in its 
truth and I have accepted it.” 

Tolstoy declared that the property acquired 
by the bourgeois and aristocrats through exploita¬ 
tion was social evil that bnmght about social 
inequality and demoralised man’s moral nature. 

During these years of great change Tolstoy 
engaged himself in public activities, preaching and 
journalism. The admirers of his writings and the 
followers of his teachings used to gather at his 
house at Yasnaya Polyana and the house in Kha- 
movrichesky Alley in Moscow, Tolstoy’s views 
created great impact on the people of the entire 
world. He called upon mankind for justice and 
compassion. He strongly criticised the war-- 
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mongers and advocated peace and friendship among 
the peoples of the world. He called upon people 
for moral upliftment, truthfulness and goodness. 
Tolstoy's teachings dominated the conscience of 
the world at that time. 

Through his famous novel “Resurrection” he 
preached that the power of the Tsar, the landed 
gentry, the bourgeois and the officials are against 
the common people and hence should be destroyed. 
The saintly writer considered that salvation from 
social injustice lies in self-perfection, in non-resis¬ 
tance to evil, in religiong. 

Great V.l. Lenin called Tolstoy “The mirror 
of the Russian Revolution of 1905-1907”, the first 
Russian revolution. He considered that the power 
and the weakness, of the writer as a refiection of 
the power and the weakness, the force and the 
limitations of the mass peasant movement. 

At the last period of his life, Tolstoy wanted 


to tead his life according to his oonvictiofiii.. At 
the age of 82 years, he left his family and luxulrtous 
home. On the journey, he was attacked with imeu- 
monia and breathed his last ou November 20,1910 
at the small railroad station at Astapovo. 

Tolstoy realised that the real meaning of life 
is in the service of the people. So he has become 
immortal in history. Thus wrote Maxim Gorky : 

“There is no man in the world more worthy 
the name of genius, more complex, controversial 
and in all respects sublime. He possesses a quality 
that always arouses in me the desire to cry out to 
one and all ; Look what a remarkable man is living 
in our midst.” 

Tolstoy will live for ever to inspire the entire 
mankind. 

(Facts and quotations are taken from the 
Soviet Land Papers) 


( Contd. from page 32 ) 


‘We take this into account in order not to be 
surprised in the near future with any situation which 
may bring about serious damage to Iraq. 

The socialist revolution and the original revo¬ 
lution is developing always and finding always, in 
its central programmes certain additional tasks 
whenever it achieves some tasks which become 
subject to the past, therefore, our efforts and con¬ 
cerning building up the developing task, at present, 
and in future are .still continuous. The will of the 
revolution and the national interests of the people 
and the historical scope of the role required to 
be played by the revolution and the humanitarian 
role of the Arab nation, are present always in all 
basic items of comprehensive effect in our social, 
economic, political and cultural programme. 

‘It is natural that the financial revenues of 
the flourishing economy is double-edged sword as 
it is said: if the good revenues of the flourishing 
economy shall not be u.sed in a manner where the 
party concerned as holding the blade of the sword, 
we mean by good use the balance between the 
immediate needs of expenditure and the historical 
and struggling tasks in present and in future. 

‘Therefore we are not against the increase of 
items of goods to be used by the Iraqi people or 
the increase of volume of their consumption in 
accordance with the legal and planned frameworks, 
because a mode of this kind is considered as an 
outcome connected with the flourishing of the 
economy and expressing the programme of the 
revolution and its principles, but we are against 
the consumption of the Inaqi people through the 
historical framework which is not considering the 
development based on its present indications but 
on the basis of the historical view of the whole 
natural sources and its role, in the social and 
economic construction and the development of the 
international economy and the national and humani¬ 


tarian role of the revolution, i.e., we arc against 
the consumption of the Iraqi people and to extent 
in items of consumed goods or the volume of cons¬ 
umption which may cause certain imbalance in the 
measurement we have mentioned. 

The revolution and ail its organisations, are 
well acquainted with the value of these revenues 
and take it into account in a manner which result 
balance between the flourishing condition in the 
Iraqi economy and preventing the Iraqi society 
from being transformed into a consumer society 
i.e., to consume more than its sources or to 
consume in a manner which may hinder the 
development factors required to be in the forefront. 
We are planning for the standard of income of the 
individual to be 1.3.3 and the total increment of 
the income for which we are planning to become 
16.8 per cent, such an increment, as I think in 
your accounts and in our accounts is an ambitious 
increment. 

‘But the indicators we have, showing that 
reaching this target is not possible always, but we 
can exceed it. 

There is a dialectical relation between the 
development of the active military efficiency and 
the development of the economic efficiency to bear 
the efficiency of the military development and its 
requirement, the other thing, military development 
will never instigate us unless it is considered as a 
means for self defence or principles. 

‘Thus, we are directing essentially toward the 
increment of the relative growth of standard ol 
economic and social life in Iraq so that the Iraqi 
citizen shall become able to live a better life and 
increase his historical role to serve the Arab nation 
and humanity in general. 




SCIENCE AND NATURE 


INDIA’S PROGRESS IN SPACE RESEARCH 

It was in 1961, that India first took up work* 
ing on space science. During the last seventeen 
years, the Indian scientists have been steadily 
acquiring knowledge and expertise. The wonderful 
success achieved by them in this period has received 
international recognition and acclaim. 

At present India’s space programme is carried 
out in four centres. They are—(i) Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Centre, Trivandrum. It is actually located 
at Thumba and was formerly known as Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Centre ; (ii) Indian Space 
Rc.seach Organisation Satellite Centre or ISRO- 
Satcllite Centre, Bangalore, (iii) Sriharikota Pro¬ 
jection Centre and (iv) Space Application Centre, 
Ahniedabad. 

The Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre at 
Thumba's engaged in the manufacture of various 
types of rockets, vehicles for satellite projection 
and the instruments and appliances needed for 
research work in space. In this Centre tests and 
trials arc also made on the use of fuel, both solid 
and liquid, for the rockets. This Centre has pro¬ 
duced a number of rockets. Instruments fitted to 
these rockets enable the scientists to make regular 
observation and study of the ionosphere surround¬ 
ing the earth, the radiation of X-ray in the outer 
space, magnetic field, and similar other phenomena. 
The.sc observations have helped the meteorologists 
in collecting valuable data on weather-forecasting 
On this subject valuable contributions have been 
made by the scientists of the Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmcdabad and Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Rt search, Bombay. They have worked 
side by side with the Space scientists, in the analy¬ 
sis of the collected data, in the verification of the 
accuracy and reliability of the appliances and the 
like. 

A giant rocket is in the process of taking 
shape at Thumba. It has been 'named Satellite 
Launch Vehicle-3 or SLV-3. The rocket will be 23 
metres long and will have four stages and will be 
propelled by solid fuel. It will be flight-tested by 
the end of this year. 

The Indian Space scientists are planning to 
Launch a new man-made satellite, which will be 
named ‘Rohini’. The satellite will weigh 40 Kg. It 
will travel round the earth in an elliptical orbit, 
maintaining a distance of 3U0 km. minimum and 
885 Km. maximum from the earth. 

The orbital flight of SLV-3 carrying the 


Indian-made satellite Rohini is planned during the 
second half of 1979. The rocket will be launched 
from the Sriharikota Projection Centre, where the 
launch pad, control centre and tracking facilities 
are being established. 

For tracking the rocket flight down-range 
tracking station in the Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands is at an advanced stage of completion. The 
station will be in touch with the control centre in 
Sriharikota during the flights of SLV-3. 

India’s second .satellite after Aryabhatta, is 
now almost ready for being launched. It has been 
named Satellite for Farth Observation or SEO. The 
satellite has been constructed by the scientists of 
ISRO-Satcllite Centre at Bangalore. It will be 
fitted with suitable instruments for collecting 
scientific data regarding ordinary light, wireless 
waves and ultra-violet rays. It will also have a 
television camera and a radio-meter. When the 
satellite will pas.s over India, in the daytime, the 
camera will take snapshots of the different regions 
find relay them to our research laboratories. Each 
snap will cover .125 Sq. Km. of India’s land 
surface. It is expected that these will give us much 
valuable information on our mineral wealth, water- 
resources, forest products and agricultural poten¬ 
tials. The work of manufacturing thi- camera and 
the numerous other neces.sary appliances has near¬ 
ed completion. Our scientists and experts have 
proved that they are quite competent to manu¬ 
facture all lhe.se intricate and delicate instru¬ 
ments without any outside help. If all goes well, 
it may be pssiblc to launch iiEO. the second satc^ 
Hite at the end of this ye.ir. As in the case of 
Aryabhatta the Soviet scientists will help us in 
launching SEO, from a Soviet launching site. 


NEW DISCOVERIES OF INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
ON EARTH CRUST 

A group of Indian scientists under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Hari Narayan of the Institute of 
Geophysical Research of Hyderabad along with 
the scientists from the USSR, Pakistan and Italy 
bas discovered through geological and geophysical 
re.searcb that Earth Crust in the Pamirs-Himalayas 
is the world's thickest—75 kilometres deep - and 
that the thicker the crust the more moveable and 
active it is and more subject to earthquakes. 

The research carried out under the Interna¬ 
tional Pamirs-Himalayas Project has also led the 
scientists to conclude that residual centres after 
the recent volcanic processes which occurred there 
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at a depth of 100-200 kilometres, are still active 
under the Pamirs, Hindu-Kush and some other 
zones. 

The Pamirs experiment is valuable for deve¬ 
loping fundamental theories about the structure and 
evolution of young mountainfold zones of the 
Earth. Besides, this research will help reveal the 
regularities of location of various ore and non-ore 
resources and pinpoint the centres of earthquakes. 

Powerful blasts in order to study the Earth 
crust and their seismic registration are being done 
all along the 1000 kilometre line ranging from 
Uzgcn in Kirghizia to Islamabad in Pakistan under 
this project. 

GASOLENE TREES 

“Gasolene trees” is the name given to some 
plants of the genus Euphorbia by the American 
scientist Dr. Calvin who is a nobel prize winner. Dr. 
Calvin has found that liquid fuel cun be derived 
form these plants which can well replace gasolene. 

There are nearly three thousand species of 
Euphorbia in the world, a majority of which occur 
in Africa. One of the species is ‘Gaufer Bush’ 
found in the desert areas of California. Another is 
’Angular Seedling’ growing in abundance in 
Ethiopia. Experiments have been carried out on 
twelve of the species. 

If an incision is made on the trunks of such 
a plant a *milk-like’ substance oozes out which is 
called latex just as in the case of a rubber plant. 
Thirtty to forty per cent of the latex contains more 
than one chemical compound of hydro-carbon 
group, with molecular weight of about twenty 
thousand only. The latex of the rubber plant also 
contains hydro-carbons, which are more complex 
w'th much greater molecular weight ranging bet¬ 
ween five lakhs and twenty lakhs. While rubber 
latex after dehydration produces rubber, the latex 
from Gaufer Bush gives ns oil having the same 
properties as unrefined mineral oil. 

Coal, oil and natural gas, which are now 
generally used as fuel, are likely to be completely 
exhausted within foreseeable future. At this stage 
cultivation of Euphorbia plants can well be taken 
up as a new sou^'ce of liquid fuel. According to 
Dr Calvin, Gaufer Bush grown in one hectare 
of land will yield nearly fifty barrels of unrefined 
oil, which will be as good as mineral oil. He has 
extimated that the demand for oil of the entire 
U.S.A. can be met if Euphorbia plants arc grown 
in an area equivalent to the area occupied by Togo 
and Ghana in Africa. 

Euphorbia plants grow in ail types of soils,— 


no special variety is called for. They can be culti¬ 
vated even in dry barren lands that do not serve 
even as pastures. North and South Africa, Nortli' 
East region of Brazil, South-West area of the 
USA are the places where extensive cultivation of 
Euphorbia can be taken in hand. 

The industrialists have assured Dr. Calvin 
that it will be possible to utilise the hydrocarbons 
extracted from Euphorbia latex in the manufacture 
of plastics, fuel oil and lubricant if it does not cost 
much. In Calvin’s estimation, the cost of a barrel 
of Euphorbia will be between Rs. 24 and Rs. 80, 
which is much less than the cost of a barrel of 
natural oil imported from outside. 

DID LIFE ORIGINATE IN VOLCANOES ? 

Scientists of the USSR Institute of Space 
Research together with specialists from the Insti¬ 
tute of Volcanology of the Far Eastern Research 
Centre of the USSR Academy of Sciences have 
advanced a new hypothesis that conditions 
favourable for the origin of life might have appea¬ 
red during the eruption of submarine volcanoes 
and in hydrothermal resources. 

Though this hypothesis basically conforms to 
the widely accepted hypothesis of Academician 
Alexander Oparin that the gradual transformation 
of matter led, some four billion years ago, to the 
formation ol organic molecules, resulting in the 
origin of basic forms of life, it differs in detail in a 
significant way. 

According to Academician Oparin, the 
earths’ atmosphere contained substantial quantities 
of hydrogen, methane and ammonia besides large 
quantities of carbon dioxide. Under the impact of 
electric discharges and ultra-violet solar radiation, 
different organic compounds took shape in the 
atmosphere. Abundant rams carried these com¬ 
pounds to the world ocean which covered the earth 
at that time. There they accumulated and formed 
the basis for the emergence of primary living 
systems. 

But recent research makes it difficult to 
assume that the earth’s atmosphere could ever have 
contained such substantial quantities of ammonia 
and hydrogen, and this compelled the scientists to 
search for non-atmospheric sources of raw mate¬ 
rials for the synthesis of organic compounds. 

The exponents of the new hypothesis point 
out that volcanic products contain ammonia, 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
from which molecules of organic compounds are 
formed. 

Emerging from high temperature zones inside 
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womanne volcanoes into the surrounding ocean, 
these noolecules could have laid the beginning for 
the synthesis of amino-acids, sugars and other 
molecules essential important for biosynthesis. 
This assumption is supported by the fact that there 
are more submarine volcanoes than surface ones. 

Studies conducted by researchers to verify 
the hypothesis showed that the thermal waters in 
the areas of volcanic activity in the Kamchatka 
and the Kuriles were actual generators of organic 
compounds. For instance, hydrogen cyanide, the 
key compound for the synthesis of organic molecu¬ 
les was found in the burning-hot fissures in the 
Alaid volcano on Atlasov Island. 

USE OF SOLAR ENEHGY IN THE USSR 

The scientists of Soviet Russia regard solar 
energy as an important backup source of energy. 
They are carrying out research in various direction, 
laying main stress on developing the systems to 
heat and cool houses. In the five year period up to 
1980 they propose to provide heating and cooling 
system to twenty residential and public buildings 
in the Ukraine, Turkmenia and other parts. Several 
of these buildings, mainly with solar-powered hot- 
cooler systems have already been completed. In 
Simferopol, solar powered boiler heats a five- 
storey hotel. The solar-powered boiler takes over 
from gas-fuclled boiler for six months and heats 
about 20 tons of water up to 55^0 daily, in 
Uzbekistan several two-and four-storey blocks of 
flats are in the process of being put on solar heat¬ 
ing system. A factory has been set up in the .same 
Republic for manufacturing solar heaters and hot- 
water systcm.s. Near Moscow, a solar water-heating 
plant produces eight tons of hot water per day at 
a children’s summer camp. 

The USSR has also a programme for provid¬ 


ing this year three blocks of fiats in Ashkhabad, 
with solar air coolers. 

In agriculture, too, solar-run equipment is 
being used more and more. Greenhouse soil is 
sometimes heated with solar energy, reducing the 
cost of heating. Simple ‘ greenhouse” water-distil¬ 
lers have provided an economical means of supply¬ 
ing water to pastures for livestock breeding in semi- 
desert and desert areas of Kazakhstan and Central 
Asia. Such watcr-distiilcrs were first built in 
Turkmenia and Uzbekistan. 

Research for converting solar energy into 
electricity is being conducted for providing low- 
capacity solar-powered electrical generators for 
specific consumers as well a.s for large scale solar 
power stations. 

Research is under way for developing photo¬ 
electric system. Photo cells -solar batteries—are 
widely used as source of power supply on board 
space vehicles and also on experimental basis to run 
sea and river navigational signs, means of commu¬ 
nication, electric pumps etc. At present Soviet 
Union IS using about 60 experimental photoelectric 
power sources with capacities ranging from 10 to 
2.‘50 W. These installations are ea.sy to operate and 
reliable but they have proved quite costly so far. 

.Soviet specialists believe that high-capacity 
solar power stations of lens and hundred.s of mega¬ 
watts could be bailed either on. photoelectric or on 
thermo-dynamic methods of solar energy conver¬ 
sion. For the latter, Soviet scientists suggested 
some 20 years ago, the “tower” type of solar 
boiler. Designers in many countries are now 
elaborating on this idea. At present the Soviet 
Union is developing an experimental solar power 
station which will generate both electricity and 
water. 


Real freedom is of the mind and the apirit, it can never come to ns from 
ontside. He only has freedom who ideally loves freedom himself and ia glad to 
extend it to others. He who cares to have slaves must chain himself to them, 
he who builds trails to create exclusion from others builds walls across his own 
freedom; he who distmsts freedom in others loses his moral right to it. 

' —Rabindremath Tagore ' 
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Commonwealth Games ; 

Last month the attention of the sports-lovers 
world over was focussed on Edmonton, Canada for 
ten days from August 3 to 12, when the 11th 
Commonwealth Games was held there. Athletes 
of 46 nations took part in the Games. India sent 
one of the biggest contingents to the Games. 

The opening ceremony was performed by the 
Queen Elizabeth, as head of the Commonwealth. 
Her opening address, contained in a whale-bone 
baton was brought into Edmonton's new Common¬ 
wealth Stadium by tne Canadian Pentathlon star 
Diane Jones Konihowski. She was the last of a 
chain of 200 runners who had carried it from 
Calgary in the last leg of its 5000-mile journey from 
London. The closing ceremony came off on the 
12th August. This time it was Prince Phillip who 
ofiicially closed the Games, with a warm send off 
for the 46 teams and invitation to as.scmble in 
Brisbane (Australia), the site of the 1982 Games. 

The Games proved to be a festival of great 
sport with many highlights. World record was 
established only in one event, the women’s 800 
metres. It was the achievement of Trucey Wickham, 
a 15-year-old Australian school-girl with an incre¬ 
dible timing of 8:54.62, slashing nearly six seconds 
from her own mark. Henry Rono (25) of Kenya, 
who holds four world records (3000 m, 5000m, 
10,000m and 3000m. steeple chase), after winning 
the gold medal laisurely in 3000m. steeple chase, 
looked almost superhuman as his smooth, rhythmic 
strides led him to win the 5000m. in 13m. 23.04 sec. 
Stephen Muchoki (22) of Kenya provided the real 
class of the boxing tournament when he won deci¬ 
sively over Zambia's Francis Musankabala in the 
light flyweight class and then matched Michael 
Inguni to capture the flyweight gold. Gideraas 
Shahanga, a 21-year old student from Tanzania, a 
virtually unknown runner was the shock surprise of 
the games, when he ran away with the Marathon 
gold medal. He covered the gruelling 26 miles 385 
yds race in 2:15:39.76. An Edmonton boy Graham 
Smith stole the show in the swimming event cap¬ 
turing six gold medals-in the two breast stroke 
events, two individual medleys and two seiays. Bill 
Stellios, a 19-years old bank officer from New Si’uth 
Wales, Australia won the lightweight gold with a 
handful of records in weightlifting. Stellios lifted 
a total of 272.5 kg for a games record. He jerked 
152.5 kg. for another games record and snatched 
120 kg. for a Commonwealth Junior record. 


England’s Daley Thompson won the decathlon gold 
medal with the world’s second best ever totalling 
8467 points. Thomp- son’s performance was a 
Euiopean best but it could not be counted as a 
record as his long jump of 8.11 was wind-assisted. 

The host country Canada won the Common¬ 
wealth Games title for the first time with a record 
haul of 109 medals (45 gold, 31 silver and 33 bro¬ 
nze). Their traditional rivals England and Australia 
were far behind with 87 and 83 medals respectively. 
Then tollowed Kenya and New Zealand with mere 
17 and 20 rc.sp)ectively. India came sixth in the rank 
with 15 medals (5 gold, 4 silver and 6 bronze). 

Canadians won most of their medals in 
the swimming pool and mat while England did 
belter »n the track and field events. For India the 
wrestlers accounted lor nine of the fifteen medals 
three gold, three silver and three bronze. India 
had won the overall wrestling championship of the 
games, lour years ago at Chiistchurch by winning 
ten medals (four gold, five silver ;ind one bronze). 
This year however Canada dethroned India by 
finishing with a total of nine medals of whicn six 
were gold and three silver. 

In this year’s wrestling event, light flyweight 
Ashok Kumar, bantamweight Satbir Singh and 
welterweight Rajindcr Singh won the gold in their 
respective division.s. Flyweight Sudesh Kumar, 
featherweight Jagmindei Singh and Satpal (in 1(X) 
kg. category) won silver medals, while lightweight 
Jagdish Kiimar, lightheavyweight Kartar Singh 
and heavyweight-plus fswar Singh received the 
bronze. The only Indian wrestler who could not win 
a medal was Panna Lai Yadav. 

This year badminton team championship was 
staged for the first time in the Commonwealth 
Games. Eleven countries participated in it. 
England won the team gold medal beating 
Canada 4-1 in the final. 

India and New Zealand tied for the second 
place behind England in Group 11 of the competi¬ 
tion. But India was edged out of the race by 
New Zealand in a complicated count-back of 
games won and lost. Surprisingly enough and un¬ 
fortunately too, the officials accompanying the 
Indian team decided not to play their top man Pra- 
kash Padukone in the crucial match against Eng¬ 
land. Prakash, who was on form, could have taken 
India into the last four and also to win a medak 
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Joint top-seed, 23-years oW Prakash Padukone, 
however, did not fail to win the gold medal in the 
individual badminton event when he had sweet 
revenge in defeating England’s Talbot 15-9, IS-8 in 
men’s singles. Padukone had lost to Talbot at the 
Christchurch Games in the quarter-finals four 
years ago. Padukone out-classed his English con¬ 
tender by his deft shots and placements. 

In the women’s doubles, the Indian pairs Ami 
Gbia and Kanwar Thakur Singh justified their last 
minute inclusion in the team when they defeated 
the English pair Jane Webster and Barbara Sutton 
15-7, 9-15,15-3 to win the bronze medal. 

It was India’s first gold medal in badminton 
and also the first iredal in women’s badminton. 
The only previous medalist from India at a Com¬ 
monwealth meet was Dinesh Khanna who won the 
bronze in 1966. 

Besides the matmen and Prakash Padukone, 
the only c ther Indian to win a gold medal was 
Egattur Karunakaran who won the 52 kg. contest 
heaving 205 kg. Another weighiliftcr Tamil Selvan 
bagged a silver medal in the 56 kg. class lying 
with gold medal winner Precious Mackenzie 
of New Zealand with a total lift of 22U 
kg. Splvan missed the gold on account of 
heavier body weight. The two other Indian 
lifters Anil Paul and Anil Mondal occupied 
the fourth spot in two events. So the lifters more 
than justified their participation. 

The only other medal winners for India were 
Suresh Babu who won bronze in the men's long 
jump with 7.94 m. and Birinder Thapa who also 
bagged a bronze in boxing in the light flyweight 
group. 

Apart from Suresh Babu, the other athletes 
of the 11.member athletic team could not produce 
anything to justify their sojourn to Edmonton. 

Shivnath Singh who was rated as one of the 
top contenders and whose main event was mara¬ 
thon, came twelfth in 10,000 metres final with 
a timing 30: 26.7. Thereafter in the marathon 
he set the pace for the first 30 kilometers but at 
that point he fell unconscious with exhaustion. 
Till the 25 kilometer mark he had * led a field of 
more than 20 runners. Three shot putters were 
nowhere near the commonwealth standard. Par- 
veen Kumar proved too old and failed to heave the 
discus to the desired length. M. S, Gill, who had 
been much talked about, failed in all his triple 
jumps. He was definitely below his form. 

In the Boxing Tournament India's hope suf¬ 
fered a set back when two of their fancied pugilists 
Bakshish Sing in the light-weight and C. Machiab 


in light welterweight were defeated by Jerry Mamill 
of North Ireland and Michael Musangi of Kenya 
respectively. 

This year India, for the first time, included 
the gymnastic team and the shooters in the contin¬ 
gent. Indian quartet of gymnasts B.S. Nandi, N.S. 
Bhosle, Manjit Singh and Nimai Kanji was placed 
sixth in the men's team event having a total of 
127.75 points only. In the individual events also 
their performances were disappointing. 

The shooters-'Randhir Singh in the Trap shoo¬ 
ting event, Sharad Chauhan in the Rapid Fire Pistol 
Shooting and Gurbir Singh Sandhu in Skeet event -- 
could not come up to expectation and failed to 
win a medal. 

The lone cyclist Avtar Singh failed to quali¬ 
fy for the semifinals. The decision to include him 
was surprising. 

Similarly surprising was the inclusion of the 
two divers Pan Bahadur (spring board) and Vasant 
Gadgc (high board) in the face of very high 
Commonwealth standard in this event. Presu¬ 
mably nothing short of a feel of the aluminium 
boards was expected of them 

On their return, the Indian contingent was 
lustily welcomed and high accolades were showered 
on them. We also take this opportunity to congra¬ 
tulate our medal-winners. 

In sending out the largest ever contingent to 
Edmonton the Sports authorities must have kept 
in »ight the training and experience that Indian 
atheleles and sportsmen would receive to prepare 
them for the forthcoming Asian Games in Bangkok 
and even for the 1980-Olympici! at Moscow. Wc 
shall eagerly wait and hope to see India to produce 
more creditable performance in those two meets. 
Our sports organisers and training in.stitutions 
should not forget that the world standard is moving 
up rapidly. Our sportsmen and athletes should 
therefore be given all necessary facilities to raise 
their standards sufiicicntly. 

ALL INDIA COUNCIL OF SPORTS 

A Reconstituted Body 

The Ministry of Education’s declared policy of 
pruning the strength of the All India Council of 
Sports to make it shed its unwieldy character has 
at last been implemented. 

The reconstituted Council will have a Presi¬ 
dent and twenty members one of whom will act as 
Vice-President. The members include six persons 
from among sports promoters and others having 

(jContd. on page 42) 
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CULTURE A LIFE 


Dawn at Night 

Pandit Devadiarya 
XXVI 

(Why do yon torment one like this ?) 


But she was too shy and the experience was 
too novel for him. He could not give vent to his 
impulses. It may be really said that he controlled 
his instincts by a cowardice which occasionally 
saves a man from female wiles. 

He stopped drawing, because it was no 
longer possible for him to look at her figure. In 
her pulsating breast he imagined two islands in a 
heaving sea; in her glances, he saw the lightnings 
flash; in the smile at the corners of her mouth, he 
fancied the cruelty of an executioner’s grin. 

He went to the shelf and after placing the 
canvas and the charcoal upon it, sat down in des¬ 
pair upon his bed, unable to control and harmonise 
the conflicting thoughts and questions that arose, 
vanished and reappeared in bis perplexed brain and 
no less confused heart. 

What was the meaning of such a strange 
conduct on the part of a lady who, he knew, was to 
marry shortly Kumar Bahadur of Tildanga? 

Only an insane person or a woman of loose 
morals could come at dead of night to a bachelor's 
room. 

But what type of insanity or immorality was 
it that defied the dangers of the road at night and 
the violence of a storm that might have stopped 
even a group of strong men from advancing 
force a halt! ... 

He knew from his past reminiscences that she 
was head-strong but not immoral or coquettish. 

He, being a painter and artist who had 
examined hundreds ol faces, knew too well that 
ordinary passion or lunacy was far too inconsistent 
with the charm of her personality. 

For once it struck him and the thought was 
so hauntingly sweet that he dared not repeat it to 
himself even in thought. 

He was all along afraid of falling in love, and 
well did he know that if he fell it would be a fail 
too precipitate for him escape from the inevitable 
injury to body and mind. 

He knew his own vices all too well in his 


moments of despair; and he had all along prayed to 
the inner spirit that he might be spared the heat of 
the “Burning Bush”. 

But now it seemed that the faggots of the 
bush smouldering in a pit were swept by a tornado. 
They caught fire and spread it far and wide. 

The ideals of moral restraint, preached by 
great men and supported by innate good sense and 
above all by his absorbing interest in the expansion 
and development of the powers of creative art— 
being caught in the flames were burning grievously, 
so to say, within the four corners of his super¬ 
sensitive soul as in a store-house of celluloid. 

The woman who set fire to his soul was 
hardly aware of the extent of wauton de.struction. 
She ha dly knew that a man who lives in his ideas 
and thoughts is a dangerous force to be roused 
in an affair ol which he has no previous experience. 
A fire in a coal-mine goes on burning, and nobody 
knows when it shall be put under control. 

Purnima went to the aJmirah in which Ajoy 
kept his clothings. She changed her dress by 
wearing a dhotie and a shirt belonging to Ajoy but 
not yet used by him after they had arrived from the 
laundry. 

She did not care if at the time of changing 
her dress under the cover of the aimirah the artist 
had looked at her half-naked body and praised in 
his secret mind the lovely shape of her breast, her 
legs, and in fact every movement of her limbs. 

What mattered to her was that he should 
feel strong passion and consuming love for her and 
beg for her mercy on his knees. 

Without caring to ask any questions and 
without saying any word she went to the kitchen 
with the lantern in her hand and left him completely 
in the dark. 

In the morning the other day she had cooked 
the food for him and tidied his rooms and she 
knew well enough the small necessities which 
enabled her shortly to light up the stove and pre¬ 
pare two cups of tea—one for herself and another 
for him. 

While passing by the bath-room, she had seen 
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ihe bath-room, she had seen the mirror with the 
brush and the comb lying on a glass-shelf attached 
to the wall. She had arranged her hair; and 
though she looked somewhat odd in the male 
dress, she was so remarKably handsome and her 
body, as we have mentioned more than once, was 
so well proportioned that any clean dress would 
make her as attractive as another. 

Perhaps in her case, the common device of 
enhancing beauty of shape by designs did not 
apply. At least it was not essentially necessary to 
her charm and even if the advertisement of tailors 
and out-htters is correct, we may say that the 
male dress made her more attractive. For though 
she wore the cloth in the manner of a ‘Sari’, the 
shirt—clasping her apple-like breasts and covering 
the nape of her neck, produced something new in 
her appearance. 

Ajoy had to rub his eyes before he could 
succeed in uttering a single word when Purnima 
came back into the room. He did it, not once, 
but thrice. She came with the lantern in one band 
and the tea— tray in the other. She arranged the 
tray on the table, placed the lantern nearby, drew 
the chairs in position and then, sitting on one of 
them-poured the hot tea into two cups and waited 
in silence-without yet speaking a single word. 

Ajoy rose with a smile from his bed and sat 
in front of her and beyond the tahle which separa¬ 
ted him from her and prevented him from touching 
her in any close embrace. 

He did not, however, make any attempt to 
touch her though in the mind of both the idea was 
uppremost and almost overpowering. 

With her physical passion was not a necessity 
for its own sake, at least on that occasion; but she 
wished in her heart of hearts that her male com¬ 
panion in that room should not lose any further 
time in acknowledging defeat and acting up to the 
terms of surrender. She was a little pricked by his 
vacillation, but did not betiay her impatience. 

As both sipped the tea, Ajoy smiled and the 
unusualness and tenseness of the atmosphere were 
a little relieved. 

He said with an attempt to laugh : 

‘*lt is fortunate that I purchased new tea, and 
went to the ration-shop for sugar. I am sorty that 
you had to depend on tinned milk. If tea could be 
so sweet with powder, I imagine it would—” He 
did not finish, he could not do so. 

She did not reply. She still looked into bis 
eyes with that light which burns all souls and does 
not spare even the most fanatical hero of the 
guardian class. 

Ajoy was bound to cry out and there was 
agony in his voice ; 


“Why do you torment me like this ?... 

Do you not know that coming at dead of 
night to a bachelor’s room when none others are 
present in tnc house means a serious afTair ? 

Tell me, once again, that I am not dreaming, 
that you are in your scnse.s, and that it is not all a 
huge joke.” 

...She replied slowly and still keeping her 
eyes upon his face -‘‘You are not dreaming. I am 
in my senses. And it is not a joke when a woman 
come.s to a bachelor’s room—unmindful of the 
dangers of ihe way and in the midst of a storm 
when every second she could be struck dead by 
lightning or by the weight of a falling branch.” 

She took a long pause before she continued 
again. Her listener was breathless, and concluded 
that he was soaring in the air. 

“ I have conic to you as a wife comes to 
her bu.sband and I cannot speak further.... 

Take me if you like as your partner in life, or 
tell me that you do not love me and I am free to 
go and decide my destiny as 1 might.” 

She paused and looked at him with wistful 
eyes. She continued, “I have come to you for an 
an.swer.” 

Again she paused, but this time when she 
began again she had downcast her eyes ; and she 
did not lift them for sometime and not before she 
had finished her say. 

“...And if the manner of my approach is 
somewhat unusual, it is because you are an unsual 
man to deal with.... 

You are a coward and you have compelled a 
woman to become shameless and disclose her secret 
with her own tongue. 

Your hostel is going to open in a day or two, 
if 1 am properly informed. For me there was no 
other alternative but to come to you, and at this 
unusual hour... They arc making arrangements for 
the marriage, for nobody except you know that 
1 am dissatisfied.... 

You are so youngish that this morning when 
I came to you and prepared your food and gave 
you hint about a stolen heart you thought that I 
was joking, playing with your heart...” 

Ajoy moved uneasily in bis seat at this 
suprising accusation by the woman who sat in 
front of him-lovelicr that ever by the charm of 
intelligence, earnestness, and clarity of each word 
she spoke. 
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"I may tell you,” she added, after both had 
fallen into silence for sometime—“and you may 
also know it as an artist that 1 have never abused 
my body and that no other man...except you shall 
ever touch it. 

I know it, and therefore my conscience is 
clear.” 

The genuineness of her passion and love 
made it impossible for her now to desire the ful¬ 
filment of her previous plan formed under the 
urge of feminine revenge. 

But she was, in spite of herself, only a girl 
who heardly knew the possible consequences of 
feftiale wiles consciously resorted to b> a desire of 
conquering a in..n who had so long refused to be 
conquered. 

...And how could she prevent a young man 
who was physically far stronger than her from en¬ 
closing her in his arms ? 


By the magic of the eternal magnet that 
draws the river into the sea, the two souls—>one of 
a boy to whom beauty was truth—and another of a 
girl to whom truth was beauty —were bound to be 
drawn together, united and mingled. 

Morning came and the cock crowed, and as 
usual the bullock-^carts rumbled on the gravelled 
path that led to the district town; but the manner 
in which the two woke up and saw the world was 
compeleteiy different. 

The sky was new The brightness of the Sun 
was more beautiful and less scorching. And even 
the bleating of the lambs, the braying of the 
donkey, and the cooing of the spnng-bird-if 
these could be heard together at that hour 
of life-they would have appeared only as 
necessary components of an organ-voice which 
drowned all sounds of disharmony and discord 
and proclaimed to all that was on sea or land 
to become happy, to be of good cheer, and not 
to despair.... 

(To bo continued) 
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knowledge about organisation and administration of 
sports, two of whom arc women, one sports writer, 
one sports commentator, one educationist each from 
the school system and the University system, three 
members of parliament and representatives of five 
state sports councils. In addition a representative 
of the Ministry of External Affairs will be taken. 

The following persons were nominated by the 
Education Minister Dr. P.C. Chunder and the 
Union Minister of State in charge of Sports Mr. 
Dhunna Singh Gulshan : 

President -Field Marshal S.H J.F. Manck- 
.shaw. Member and Vice-President—Mr. Bhalindra 
Singh (member IOC), Other members—Mr. S.K. 
Wankhede, well-known sports promoter from 
Maharashtra: Mr. M. Datta Roy, who has an ex¬ 
cellent record of sports organisation; Mns. Belluah 
Moses, Secretary, Tamil Nadu Sports Council; 
Miss Gurdip Kaiir Brar, a woman sports organiser 
from Punjab; Mr. Kbalid Ansari, Editor, Sports- 
week; Mr. Surajit Sen, radio commentator; 
Mr- Kanti Chaudhuri, Vice Chancellor, Jabalpur 
University; Mr. P.C. Chowdhary, Principal. Modern 
School, Delhi and representatives of the state 
sports, councils of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, J & K, 


Orissa and U.P. (to be nominated in consultation 
with the state governments). Two members of 
Lok Sabha and one member of Rajya Sabha will be 
nominated by the Speaker and the Chairman 
respectively. 

The tenure of the members of the council will 
be three years. 

The government also proposes to form vari¬ 
ous sub-committecs for different games, comprising 
of both active and retired players to advice the 
Council of Sports. 

The reconstituted Council will advise the 
government of India on matters relating to promo¬ 
tion of sports and games generally and in regard to 
financial and other assistance to be given to national 
federation and states. It will also act as a liaison 
between the government and national sports bodies. 

Tbe newly reconstituted AH India Sports 
Council has generated hopes of playing an effective 
role in the development of sports in the country. 
As it has been made more comjpact and functional 
with only twenty members besides the Chairman, 
we may expect that the Council will be able to show 
definite results in near future. 
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Who Can Bu\ 
(Anybo<iy~-man. woman, stude.: 

wage earner, pensioner, 
farmer self-employed person 
Any age, any calling. 
Individually or in a 
(Oint account 

How Much 7 
No limit--any number, 
any value. The Bonds are 
•variable in three convenient 
denominations; 
Rs. 10, Rs. IOO 81 Rs 500. 

MAKE YOUR MOSEY I 
MUmPLY FASTER I 
BUYNAnONAL I 
development BONDS [ 


more and more people 
prefer to save through 

NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS _ 

Why? Because it is a Government security, and the best 
Ideal for investing one's accomulatod savings or Uimf sui 
income—bonus, gratuity, proceeds 01 matured life poimy, 
refund, arrears and the like. 

‘Simplified procedure. Handsome return—13% p.a. (simple). 
‘ Ther advantages make the scheme all the more attractive. 
>.vers thrive, steadily. You are one of them, surely I 


. .'here To Buy 7 

'iiywhere, throughout the country--at ft post office 
a public sector bank. There is always one nearby. 

How To Go About 7 

Just go to an Issuing Office. Fill up a form and tender cash. 

You'll get the Bond(s) across the counter. 

Tax Benefits 

Interest up to Rs. 3,000 (along with that on other approved 
investments) free of Income Tax. No tax deduction at the time 
of payment of maturity value Interest accrues on yearly basis for 
Iricome Tax purposes Complete exemption from tax on 
Capital Gains if invested in Ihn Sorv'’ -viihin 6 >noiihs 

Other Facilities 

Nomination as well as transfer from one post oftiweibank 
branch to another allowed. 



NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANISATION 

POST BOX NO. 96,NAGPUR-440001 
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are you a small Investor 
in company shares ? 

then you can g^et your 
DIVIDEND 


without any 
TAX 

DEDUCTION 


If you ore not a company and your 
total income, including the dividend, Is 
likely to be less than the minimum 
liable to income-tax (i.e. Rs. 10,000 at 
present in the case of individuals, Hindu 
undivided families, firms, association 
of persons, body of individuals and 
artificial juridical persons), you can get 
the full amount of the dividend declared 
by the company without deduction of 
any tax at source. 


HOV.f ? 

Apply to your I. T. O. in Form No. U for 
issuing a certificate authorising the 
company whose shares are held by 
you to pay to you such dividends without 
deduction of tax. 

OR 

If the dividend to be received from any j 
company is less than Rs. 250 SEND f 
to every such company a declaration 
(in duplicate) in the prescribed Form ’ 
No. 14B. 


■“ /,c THIS fACILlTV AHO 

\RErUHOfBOIJ 

the ■«t.owie-tax _ 


H 
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Issued by : 

DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 
(Research, Statistics & Publication). 
INCOME-TAX DEPARTMENT. 

New Delhi-110001. 
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Now for only Rs. 365 
more, our Excursion Parc Jo 
America has a good deal 
more going; one stopover 
cither way! 

Pick from five 

fascinating and swinging cities* 
London, Paris. Geneva. 

Rome or Frankfurt. 

We also offer convenient 
connections from New York 
to cities in North America 
and Canada. 

But first, drop into our 
office or your travel agent 
for all the exciting details. 


ixKnething good going fur you. 


On your ^y to America, 
drt^ m on Eur(q)e. 


Al. JSOtL 
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A BRAVE new dawn whi^peri^g (iromise and hope is onfoMn^ |ldEf l>e<lciip,llw 

sections; its. 35 cnwes ate eaMoarked for their welfafe to ha matdbed hy Inatlnttioiial' 
finance to the tune of Rs. 23 crores. 

LAND possession fiwtnigbt (June 1>15) *cUc£ed* as it were; about I,32,44d acres have haen ^ 
handed ov«r to 73,847 assigned; Hoose^hes have tdso bcdh handed ovter to ^,983 
beneficiaries covering 4837 acres. 

SO FAR, about 6.58 lakhs for small farmers wete iden^fied by the SFDAs for aid. Of them 
3 J4 lakhs ef ben^oiaries received assistance with graitts totalKag Rs. 22.54 croies, 
Doaght Prone Area Programme (DPAP) is ha opnation in 7 districts. 

' NEW DEAl. for the educated uaempIoyed-'A massive, roulti-iu'ooged prc^ramme envisaging 
one lakh job opportunities was huucbed on Aug. ]5tlt, 

ADHYUbAYA Pradhamika Vidya Samastha wiU impart a face-Hft to our primary education 
manning, in the fir^t phase, about 600 Sdioois. 

ROUNfD-THE>CLOCiC health service for in—patirats^^ in the Osnumia General Hospital, 
Hyderabad to provide better medical faculties on payment basis has been launched 
recently < ^ 

RURAL WATER supply scheme gets a fillup^ with t provision of Rs 7.25 crores-this year, . 
a boon to our rural masses. 

NEARLY 9SOO more villages wlU be ps-ovided with bus routes by Oct. 2, }Sr78 twmgmg 
them into the mainstream of life, * 


The challenges of euUfor cemeksi exertionitvn our 
part--Let us put out shoulders to the wheel ^ 

.—.t . . . . 
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With firm deterininatiou 
and utmost zeal 
We march towards the 
avowed goal... 
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Let happiness dawn on every one*« 

Guaranteeing Kiatice, equality and security to 
every one and ensuring overall happineea and 
a respectable life as a matter of right to one and 
all are the underlying principles of the general 
policy of the Government of Maharashtra«. 
Naturally, the focal point of the entire 
socio*economic programme of the State* 
aimed at its ali>out progress^has always been 
the weaker sections of the society,.. 

In keeping with this,a chain of progressive 
policies and radical programmes, like 
land-distribution, construction of houses for 
hcHiseless, providirtg basic amenities to 
sium-dwei!ers. concessions to economically 
backward sections, special Tribal Sub-Plan fc 
Adiwosi welfare, cheaper power supply for 
. agriculture, guaranteed fair price for agriculture! 
produce, minimum wages for agricultural 
labourers, rural^employment guarantee schema, 
employment generation for educated 
unemt^oyed . promotion of self-employment, 
stipend to educated unemployed remaining 
without'employment for four successive years 
and the tike has started in Maharashtra.., 

The State Government is committed to all 
its progressive policies and radical programmes. 
Involvement of the people in their succes^ul 
inptementation i8,however,absolutely necessary. 
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We shall overcome 

A natural calamity of unprecedented magnitude has hit West Bengal. The people of 
West Bengal had to suffer from the fury of floods in three successive phases within a 
span of one month. Nearly 20 million people covering over 35,000 Sq, Kilometres have been 
affected by the most agonising floods in living memory—the devastations have no parallel in the 
country’s history and has attained the magnitude of a national disaster. Hundreds have perished,, 
lakhs of houses collapsed, live>stock destroyed in millions. The economy has been crippled. 
Agriculture and industries suffered terribly. Lakhs of artisans and farmers are on the verge of ruin. It 
will take considerable time and effort to rehabilitate the victims and massive relief operations have to 
be continued for a prolonged period. 

We are trying our utmost, but it is not possible for the West Bengal Government alone to meet 
the crisis. We have requested the Centre for help. To rebuild thousands of villages, .to food millions 
of victims for months and to resettle them and for keeping up their morale, help and assistance from 
the entire nation should come forward. 

1 appeal to all, to the various Charitable Trusts Organisations, Chambers of Commerce, 
manufacturers of drugs and other materials, business community and traders, workers’ organisations, 
philanthropbists, students and youth and to everyone to donate generously both in cash and kind in. 
aid of the flood victims. 1 am confident that the people of India will uphold their tradition and stretch 
their hands to help their brothers and sisters of Wpst Bengal in their hour of distress. ' 

With the help and efforts of all, we shall overcomc.; the crisis. 

Jyoti Basu 

October 14« 1978 Chief Minister, West Bengal 

Gontributioas may please be seat to 

"Chief Minister’s RcUef Fond", Writer^ Buildings, Calcutta. ( 

Printed and published by R. N. Guba Thakurta for Gontemporoiy Joumals (P) Lt4<,i^m 
8, Fire Br^ade Lane, New Delhi«l and Printed at Rajesh luting Press, Deih^, I^qnb^i4516' 
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VOICE or INDIA 

f 

The ebihing host has arisen in my soul, the host of the Thought^gods and thejr sing a hymn as 
they inarch ttpws^, a hymn of the heart’s illumination. March thou on my soul, impetuously to their 
violnnt Mid mighty music. For they are driven with joy of an inspiration that betrays not to falsehood, 
because the truth of eternal Nature is its guide. Truth is their shining strength, the hosts of the 
ThoUgh^gods are the artificers of the soul and they fashion its immortality. 

—Rig Veda {V52-V58y—translated by Shrl Aurobindo 

In this Ul-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a conglomerate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, 
fiesh, semen, blood, mucus, tears, rheum, feces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, what is the good of 
enjoyment of desires ? In this body, which is affected with desire, anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, 
despondency, envy, separation from the desirable, union with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, senility, 
death, disease, sorrow and the like, what is the good of enjoyment of desires ? In this sort of cycle of 
existence (Samsara), what is the good of enjoyment of desires, when after a man has fed on them there 
is seen repeatedly his return here to eaith ? In this cycle of existence 1 am like a frog in a waterless 
well. ’’Sir, (Sakayana, one who knows the true nature of the Atman), you ate our way of escape — 

yes, you are our way of escape 1” 

—Maitri UfMUiialuid 

Verily the renunciation of any duty that ought to be done is not right. Abandoment of it through 
ignorance is declared to be the nature of “dullness" Tanaguna. But he who gives up a duty because it 
is painful or h-om fear of physical sufiering performs only the relinquishment of the “passionate kind" 
(Roja guna) and does not gam the reward of relinquishment. But he who performs a prescribed duty 
as a thing ought to be done, renouncing all attachment and also the truit—bis relinquishment is regar¬ 
ded as one of “goodness". It is indeed impossible for any embodied being to abstain from work 
altogether. But he who gives up the fruit of action—*he is said to the relinquisher. 

—Bhagabat Gita (Ch. Xy 111-7-11) 

Ignorance and absence of discipline are the causes of a man's troubles. An untrained man does 
not perceive the injuries arising from vices. Anger brings about enmity with and troubles from, an 
enemy, and is always associated with pain. Addiction to pleasure (Kama) occasions contempt and loss ' 
of wealth. The reception of what is condemned is due to desire and anger consists in oppressing the 
good ; since both of them are productive of many evils, both of them are held to be the worst evils. 

—Kantilya’e Artba Sbnstra 

An act carelessly performed, a vow improperly observed, unwilling obedience to the code of 
chastity brings no great reward If anything is to be done let one do it vigorously. They who are 
ashamed of what they ought not to be ashamed of, and are not ashamed of what they ought to ^ 
ashamed of, such men following wrong doctrines enter the evil path. They who fear when they ought 
not to fear and do not fear when they ought to fear, such men, following false doctrines, enter the 
evil path. 

—Tbe Dbammnpada (CA. XXII 

Antecedent conditions are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is non-eternal, the 
• renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit of one’s action both here and here-after, the acquirement of 
tranquility, self-resiraint and the desire of final release. If these conditions exist, a man may either 
before entering on an enquiry into active religious duty or after that, engage in the enquiry into 
Brahman and come to know it, but not otherwise. 

—Sbaakaraicharyn (Commentary on Vedanta Sfmtra) 


Perfect again are all Laws Thine; perfect too is dispensation Divine, perfect are the scale of Thy 
Judgment; perfect are thp CMions of Thy Grace. Priceless are Thy bounties. Oh Lord and precious 
too Thy Suimme Commands. 

—Onrn Nanak (Jap Ji) 


ikfeiwiHfter, I97i 
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God with form is my mother, the formless is my father. Which shall I blame 7 Which I 
laraise 7 The two pane of the scales are eqitally heavy, (One cannot know the true Ahture of God 
unless one realises Him). 

-KaUr 

How ought wc live in the world ? Do all your duties, but keep your mind to God. Live with all— 
with wife and children, father and mother-and serve them. Treat them as if they were very dear to 
you, but know m your hearts that they do not belong to you The tortoise moves about in the water. 
But can you guess where her thoughts arc ? They are on the bank, where her eggs are lying. First rUb 
your hand with oil and break open the jack fruit: otherwise they will be smeared with its sticky milk. 
First secure the oil of divine love, and then set your hands to the duties of the world. 

—Ramlcrialuui, Paramluukaa 

1 drink no ordinary wine, but Wine of evertasting Bliss/As I repeat my Mother Kali’s name; 
(Divine Mother of the Universe)/ It so intoxicates my mind that people take me to be drunk; First my 
guru gives me molasses for the making of the Wine,/ My longing is the ferment to transform it./ 
Knowledge, the maker of the wine, prepares it for me then;/ And when it is done, my mind imbibes it 
from the bottle of the mantra,/ Taking the Mother’s name to make it pure/ Drink of this Wine, says 
Ram Prasrd, and the four fruits (Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha) of life are vours. 

—Ramprasad yfrom Swami Nikhilananda's Gospel of Shri Hamkrishna) 

The nodus of life is the relation between three general forms of consciousness the individual, the 
umversal and the transcendent or supracosmic. In the ordinary distribution of life’s activities the indivi¬ 
dual regards himself as a separate being included m the universe and both as dependent upon that 
which transcends alike the universe and the individual. It is this transcendence that we give currently 
the name of God. The cessation of both cosmos and individual by the attainment of the transcendence 
would be logically its supreme conclusion. 

—Shri Aarobiado (The life Divine) 

You, whose mission in life is service of your fellow men, will go to pieces if you do not impose 
on yourselves some sort of discipline, and prayer is a spirtual discipline, ft is discipline and restraint 
that separates us from brutes. If we will be men walking with our heads erect and not walking on all 
fours let us understand and put ourselves under voluntary discipline. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

Crores and crores of unfortunate flood victims 
in the Northern and Eastern Parts of India 
are in acute distress and hardship. 

They Need Help. 

Give Generously. 


Send Your Contributions To : 

The Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund 

SOUTH BLOCK, NEW DELHI. 


Space donated by ^THE CONTEMPORARY^ 
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Nehru’s Sayingrs. 

# Tomorrsw’s India will be what we make it by today’s labour. 1 have no doubt that India will 
progress industrially and otherwise: that she will advance in science and technology and our 
people’s standard will rise, education will spread, that health conditions will be better and 
that art and culture will enrich people’s lives. We have started this pilgrimage with a strong 
purpose and a strong heart, and we shall reach the end of the journey, however long that 
might be. 

XXX X 

# The ambition of the greatest maa of our generation has been to wipe away every tear from every 
eye. That may be beyond us, but as long as there are tears and suffering so long our work will 
not be over. And so we have to labour and to work and work hard, to give reality to our 
dreams. 

X X X X 

•# We want a stream of wealth pouring out from our Belds and workshops and reaching country’s 
millions so that we may be able to see our dreams for India fulfllied. 

X X X X 

# The good things of life must become available to more and more people and gross inequalities 
must be removed. 

X X X X 

-# Not merely from moral and humanitarian grounds but also from the point of view of political 
common sense has it become essential to raise the standard of the common man and to give him 
full opportunity of progress. A social structure which denies him this opportunity stands self- 
condemned and must be changed. 

X X X X 

# lam convinced that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems and of India’s problems 
lies in socialism. I see no way of ending the poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation 
and the subjection of the Indian people except through socialism. 

X X X X 

# Democracy is not only political, not only economic, but something of the mind. It involves 
equality of opportunity for all people, as far as possible in the political and economic domain. 
It involves the freedom of the individual to grow and to make the best of his capacities and 
ability. 

X X X X 

•# The form of government is after all means to an end, even freedom itself is means, the end 
being human growth, the ending of poverty and diseases and suffering, and the opportunity for 
every one to live the ’good life*, physically and mentally. 

X X X X 

# It has to be remembered that it is not by some magic adoption of socialist or capitalist method 
that poverty suddenly leads to riches. The only way is through hard work and increasing pro¬ 
ductivity of the nation and organising equitable distribution of its products. 

X X X X 

# It is obvious that all this technological and scientific progress in the world, unless it is balanced 

some kind of moral standards and ethical values, is likely to lead to destruction. That is why 
we are so concerned over the basic question presented by atomic energy. Use it for evil, and it 
will destroy the world, use it for good and it will raise the world to unknown standards of 
progreu and happiness. 

X X X X 

PandiBsheel lays down the very important truth that each people must ultimately fend for itself. 
I am not thinking in terms of military fending, but it terms of striving, intellectually, morally, 
spiritually and in terms of opening all our windows to ideas from others and learning from the 
experiences of others. Each country should look upon such an endeavour on the part of the other 
with sympathy aod friendly understanding and without any interference or imposition. 

X X X X 

# As Indians we have to live in India and work for India. But we must not forget that we belong 
to the tarttr family of the world and the people living in other countries are after all our cousins. 
It would be such an excellent thing if ail the people iu the world were happy and contented. We 
have, therefore, to try to make the whole world a happier place to live in. 


JlAwcnhir, 197S 
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Editorial 


Nehru, the Builder of Modem bidia. 

On the memorable occasion of the birth anniversary of our late beloved leader Pandit fawaharlal 
Nehru, we join with the entire peaceloving people of India and other countries of the world to pay our 
homage of deep love and respect to the revered memory of Nehruji, the indomitable fighter against 
imperialism, neocolonialism, racialism, nazism, Zionism, and fascism. 

Nehru, the relentless fighter against oppression and exploitation of the imperialists, the valiant 
fighter for freedom, plunged headlong in the national stream of the liberation struggle of India immedia' 
tely after his return from England, under the novel inspiration and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose unique leadership awakened the Indian masses to rise in revolt non violently against the foreign 
rule of about 200 years. The impoverishment of the Indian people due to the naked colonial exploita¬ 
tion and oppression of the British imperialists aroused a new tune of burning patriotism in /»ung Nehru 
fresh from the Cambridge University. The immemorable teachings of Gandhi. Rabindranath and 
Lenin inspired Nehru with the spirit of humanism. The deep yearning of the Indian people for freedom 
from the yoke of the British rule, the growing consciousness of the wortd for equality, dignity, social 
justice and welfare, the powerful movement for liberation to build up a new world, created surging wave 
of patriotism in Nehru’s blood. Nehru combined in him the cultural heritage of India and the scienti¬ 
fic outlook of Western culture. The best in the East and the West found full expression in the embodi¬ 
ment of his unique personality. Nehru looked upon India’s freedom struggle as the fight for the emanci¬ 
pation of the exploited people of the world. He had the vision that India’s independence would open 
up a new era of freedom for all oppressed people of the world. His deep love for suffering mankind 
inspired him to carry on struggle indomitably against imperialism, colonialism, nazism, Zionism, racia¬ 
lism and fascism. As a staunch believer in peace he laid down the principles of coexistence, non-align¬ 
ment and Panchasheel to usher in everlasting peace and disarmament in this war-ridden world. 

As the builder of Modern India he took the initiative to bring about industrial revolution in 
India for the transformation of the decadent social order of our country. The study of Marx and 
Lenin and his visit to Soviet Union in 1926 created wonderful effect upon his mind and goaded him 
to take up socialism as the goal of India’s struggle. The spectacular achievement of the Soviet Union 
through socialist method within a short period convinced' him that India shall be able to get rid of all 
her ills with socialist measures. Nehru tried to enthuse his countrymen with a clear vision of a socia¬ 
list society with its new production relations free from all kinds of exploitation. He visualised that the 
birth pang of a new social order through the transformation of the existing age-old worn-out Indian 
social system had started with the awakening of the toiling masses from their centuries old unconscious¬ 
ness. He believed that India could wipe out poverty, hunger, unemployment and attain prosperity and 
wellbeing for our entire people through socialist method by utilising science and technology. Nehru 
tried to build up modern India with the help of modern science and technology to liquidate poverty 
and unemployment and to attain prosperity and progress. As he was a believer in self-reliance he set 
up key industries in the public sector. As he had scientific outlook be started five year plans to make 
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In^A ielf'reliaat by developing her indnitiy end agriculture. He set up scientific institutes to produce 
scientists and technologists for the invention of new machines and designs to develop industry and agri¬ 
culture'. As a student of science Nehru wanted to bring about India's cultural renaissance on the basis 
of science and ethical spirituality. Nehru aimed to build up an egalitarian society through peaceful 
and democratic methods. He urged upon the Indian people to march in tune with the atomic age. 
To Nehru the principle of socialism was an objective necessity for the welfare and progress of the 
modern world and India particularly. Thus Nehru said, “We talk of freedom, but to-day political free¬ 
dom does not take us far, unless there is economic freedom. Indeed there is no such a thing for a man 
who is starving and for a country which is poor.” 

Industrialisation of the country was the basic policy of Nehru to wipe out poverty from the coun¬ 
try. He brought about the transformation of feudal India into an industrialised country and had also 
the plan for the growth of socialist economy. Nehru urged upon his countrymen to build up socialist 
India through democratic and peaceful methods. Thus he declared, “Wc have accepted sociali.sm as our 
goal not only because it seems to us right and beautiful but because there is no other way for the solu¬ 
tion of our economic problems.” He had the conviction that socialism was the panacea of all our ills. 
He gave a new perspective to Indian nationalism to line up with the world forces of anti-colonialism 
and liberation struggle of other exploited people. To Nehru peace was essential for the very existence 
of mankind in this nuclear age. Love for the entire mankind was the cornerstone of Nehru's 
culture. 

Nehru was indeed the spirit of India in motion. He was the true symbol of the hopes and as¬ 
pirations of awakened India. The newly free countries of Asia and Africa looked upon him as the 
guiding star. Nehru, as human dignity personified was an epoch by himself. 

He strove hard to impress upon the Congress leaders, workers and countrymen that no time should 
be lost in implementing the socialist objectives of the Congress for wiping out the abnormal sufferings of 
the common people. He considered that the task of building of the edifice of socialist India after 
eliminating the last vestige of capitalism and feudalism could be entrusted only to a band of selfless 
men and women who were prepared to sacrifice themselves for the cause and had profound Jove for 
the suffering masses could only become the real vanguards to bring about complete change in the 
present social order and to build up socialist India. 

When the world today stands just on the crossroad—when the sharpening economic crisis and 
soaring inflation and unemployment have been hitting hard the capitalist world—when the spirit of 
detente and peace have been gaining strength from day to day on the one hand and on the other the 
greedy warmongers have been conducting suicidal arras race to engulf the world with third world war, 
let the spirit of Nehruism inspire the Indian people to implement his ideal by building up a full fledged 
socialist society through democratic and peaceful methods. Let Nehru's principle of humanism inspire 
the peace forces of the world to carry on relentlessly the struggle for establishing ever la.sting peace in 
the world for the happiness, welfare and limitless progress of mankind with the help of modern science 
and technology. 

The spirit of humanist Nehru lives even to-day and shall live for ever to illumine our road to 
socialism like a dazzling star and to enthuse the peaceloving people of India and the world to strive 
,bai;d relentlessly for the establishment of complete disarmament and lasting peace in this strife-torn* 
world. 
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61 st Anniversary of the Qreat October 
Socialist Revolution 


Long 61 years of magnificent development 
and progress in USSR have paved the way 
since the glorious victory of the great October 
Socialist Revolution under the inspiring leader¬ 
ship of great Lenin. The October Socialist 
Revolution shook the entire world and ushered 
in a dawn of new era not only in Russia 
but also in the whole world as well. A happy, 
prosperous and mighty Soviet Russia was born 
out of the revolution with a sociali.st social 
order free from all kinds of exploitation, where 
security of life was assured to every citizen. The 
Soviet Union has attained spectacular advancement 
in all spheres of life, political, economic and 
cultural during the last 61 years. Unemployment 
and illiteracy were wiped out from Soviet Russia 
within 1930. Compulsory and free education was 
introduced in the early period of the Soviet state. 
Free medical services were available to all citizens 
since 1930. Only ^ per cent of one’.s income has 
been the house rent. In the new constitution all 
citizens are assured of free housing accommodation. 
In the socialist economy of USSR the citizens arc 
not to suffer from inflation and price rise. As all 
means of production belong to the state, there is no 
question of profiteering. The prices of all consumer 
goods arc fixed by the state for the welfare of 
the citizens. The sole concern of the state is 
the benefit and the development of the people. 

The Soviet Union has been consistently up¬ 
holding the policy of peace as laid down by great 
Lenin. Under the initiative of the USSR detente 
has been established in Europe and United Nations 
has adopted many resolutions for establishing 
peace in the world. Under the in.spiration of the 
USSR a powerful peace movement has been orga¬ 
nised throughout the world to bring about lasting 
peace in this war-rid ten globe by ending mad-arms- 
ffcce and establishing complete disarmament. If 
the colossal fund of 3 lakh million dollars which 
are being wasted annually to manufacture arma¬ 
ments for the destruction of man and his creations, 
is harnessed for the welfare of mankind, then 
many burning problems of the suffering world can 
be solved. Soviet Union’s peace policy has 
brought down the war-tension in the world by 
giving shape to Salt and Vladivostok Agreement. 
The Soviet Union is making streneous efforts to 
finalise another Salt Agreement to bring about 
complete disarmament and thus to save the world 
from the horrors of the 3rd world war. 

The birth of Socialist Russia after the victo¬ 


rious October Socialist Revolution gave I new' 
momentum to the freedom struggle of the people 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America and tntuk 
inflicted a deadly blow to imerialism and colooihk 
ism. The all-out help of the Soviet Uniou without 
any string has enabled the newly free countries t» 
develop their economy for attaining economic 
independence. Soviet Union has been regularly 
extending aid to the newly free countries to safli- 
guard their sovereignty and hard-won freedom. 
Socialist Russia has acted as a source of inspiration 
to enthuse the suffering and exploited people of 
the world to carry on their relentless straggle to 
tear assunder the chains of exploitation for the 
attainment of real freedom. The people of the 
developing and backward countries are greatly 
inspired to learn about the spectacular achieveniente 
of socialism in Russia during the last glorious 61 
years. They feel enthused to find that socialism 
has made the Soviet citizens real masters of their 
country by eliminating completely all forms of 
exploitation. Socialist Russia has liquidated class, 
racial, national and other privileges and established 
actual social equality. It has established a new 
type of democracy which has given all citizens 
grand opportunity to develop themselves to their 
maximum capacities and to contribute their best 
services to the society. 

Socialism has completely v/iped out im>- 
employment and poverty by arranging jobs for all 
citizens with their specialisation. Education and 
the highest achievement in world culture have been 
available to all citizens in the Soviet Union. During, 
the last 61 years a strong economy has been built 
up and the living standard has been improved 
magnificently in Soviet Russia and the citizens ate 
free from anxiety about the future. Pension for 
the old and disabled has been arranged in Soviet 
Union. A chain of sanatoriums have been set up 
for the old and disabled people. Free medical 
service has been arranged for all. 

Today Soviet Union produces 20 per cent of 
the world output. While the capitalist world is 
facing sharpening economic crisis due to deepeniug 
recession and growing unemployment, there 
magnificent rate of development in the Soviet 
Union. By the end of the lOth year plan period 
(1976-1980) the annua] grain production will In* 
crease by 40 million tonnes, the output of steel will 
grow by 27.2 million tonnes, that of oil by 149.2 
million tonnes, natural gas by 145.7<X) million 
cubic metres and electric power by 341.400 millima 
kilowatt. 
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As the Constitution of the US^R ensured for 
every citizen the right to work, the problem of 
unemployment was fully solved half century ago. 
The right to work is a yardstick of democracy in 
every country. 

The Soviet Union has attained spectacular 
achievements in science and technology. The 
Soviet Union spends colossal funds on science and 
technology. The Soviet Union scientists have 
achieved spectacular progress :n the field of space 
exploration. The Soviet cosmonauts have achieved 
the world record by continuing their space flight lor 
several months together. The Soviet scientists 
have harnessed the nuclear energy for the peaceful 
purposes of development and progress for the wel¬ 
fare of mankind. 

The October Socialist Revolution ushered in 
the dawn of a new epoch in human history— 
the era of the collapse of the capitalism and the 
victory of socialism. It opened up a new epoch 
of socialism throughout the world. It strengthened 
greatly the national liberation struggle of the colo¬ 
nial countries. The freedom struggle of the count¬ 
ries of Asia, Africa and Latin America received a 
great inspiration from the victory of the great 
October Socialist Revolution. As Lenin wrote, 
“Certain fundamental features of our Revolution 
have a significance that is not local, or 
particularly national or Russian alone, but 
international.’’ The October Socialist Revolution 
heralded the dawn of new era of socialism through¬ 
out the world. It illumined the sufiering journey 


of the fireedom fightm with the darlin g glow of 
socialism. It instilled the patriotic fighters to carry 
on their grim struggle for liberation from the shade- 
les of imperialism and colonialism. 

Balgangadhar Tilak, the outstanding Indian 
revolutionary leader hailed the October Socialist 
Revolution. 

Jawaharlal Nehru said, “The Soviet Socialist 
Revolution had advanced the human society by a 
great leap and had lit a bright flame which could 
not be smoothered and that it bad laid the founda¬ 
tion for that new civilisation towards which the 
world could advance.’’ 

The October Socialist Revolution is the grea¬ 
test event of this century. The event that changed 
radically the course of human history. It has 
shown the correct path to bring about liberation 
of mankind from all kinds of exploitation and 
injustice. 

The 61st anniversary of the great October 
Socialist Revolution added with the adoption of 
the magnificent new constitution of the USSR will 
give a new impetus to the movement of socialism 
and peace in the world as well as strengthen further 
the liberation struggle against neocolonialism, racism, 
and Zionism. The spectacular progress and deve¬ 
lopment of the Soviet Union during the last 61 
years are sure to inspire the entire toiling people 
of the world to strive indomitably for the liquida¬ 
tion of all kinds of exploitation and oppression. 


1,50,000 JOBS IN YOUR AREAS 

WANTED 1,50,000 .Matric, Non-Matric and more qualified Boys & Girls for Training and Employment 
in their own Regions as Typists, Clerks, Field Ofiicers, Accounts Clerks. Store-Keepers, Steno¬ 
graphers, Receptionists, Accountants, Office Superintendents, Purchase Officers, Marketing Officers, 
Technicians/Engineers, Sales Officers-cum-Engineers, Wiremen. Fitters, Coil-Winders, Transformer- 
Winders, Mechanics and Helpers etc. 

FOR THE FORTHCOMING 

Factories, Offices and Chain of 25,000 Electronics Worksbop-cum-Sale & Servicing Centres in all 
States and Union Territories of India under Scheme of ‘NEC’ covered under Government of India 
Seed Money Scheme. 

Income Prospects from Rs, 250/- to Rs. 2000/- per mentli. 


Apply in English or Hindi only to Manager, 

NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

G-1. C-2, Commnaity Centre, Nsrains Vllisr, New Dellil-110028 
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COMMENTS 


NATIONAL CALAMITY 

The national calamity has come upon India 
due to the unprecedented flood which innundated 
the whole of Northern India and Eastern India. 
Millions of people lost their lives, hearth and 
homes and other properties and crops of vast 
areas were destroyed. Millions of cattles and 
other animals were swept away by the onrush of 
flood water. India has lost thousands of crures in 
properties and crops. Rehabilitation of these vast 
number of people will need thousands of erores. 
Relief measures should be taken on an emergency 
basis to save the lives of the flood-affected people. 
The unparalleled sufferings nf the maroone i people 
are simply heartrending. In many flood-affected 
areas thousands of people are still wiibout any 
food. The dams which were built up for the wel¬ 
fare of the people have turned into sources of 
curse to the people by aggravating the flood 
through discharge of lakhs of cusecs of water owing 
to heavy rains. 

The best scientists of India should be har¬ 
nessed without delay to probe into the real cause 
of this devastating flood which ruined the lives of 
millions of our countrymen. India has been facing 
floods every year m different part of the country. 
A scientific plan should be drawn up to stop the 
recurrence of such flood in future. India will need 
a long time to recover from this terrible blow. The 
flood-stricken people deserve generous help from 
the entire world to be enabled to stand on their 
OH’n legs again. There is every likelihood of short¬ 
age of food in this year. The government should 
take precautionary measures to save the people 
from further sufferings of food shortage, i'he 
entire productions of food and other essential 
commodities should be taken over by the govern¬ 
ment and distributed among the people at controlled 
rates. The people’s sufferings should not be allow¬ 
ed to be aggravated by the greed of the unscrupu¬ 
lous businessmen who may try to earn more 
profit taking advantage of the flood situation. 
'All essential commodities should be available 
to the people through ration shops. A scientific 
distribution system should be introduced by the 
government throughout the country for the distri¬ 
bution of the essential neeessariesof life at control¬ 
led rates. 

A long term and short term plan drawn up 
by the scientists should be implemented by the 
government to stop the repeatation of such calamity 
in future. We do hope that the developed and 
resourceful countries of the world will come for¬ 


ward to help India to tide over the {ireseot national 
calamity due to the vagaries of Nature. 

WEST BENGAL. THE WORST VICTTIM OF 
THE FLOOD HAVOC 

West Bengal, which was already sulferiag for 
economic difficulties has been worst affected by the 
devastating flood. Even today some parts of diffe¬ 
rent districts are incessibic Thousands of men, 
women and childten arc still marooned by ficod 
water. They are not able to get food and other 
essential items. The govenraent has not yet been 
able to send relief materials to these unfortunate 
flood-stricken people. 

The government of West Bengal with the help 
of the military and benevolent people have been 
boldly facing this calamity and doing their best to 
render relicl to the flood-affected people. But 
unfortunately the financial resources of West 
Bengal government are very little. They need 
urgently generous help from the centre. The 
philanthropic organisations of the world should 
come forward to help the worst victims of the 
unprecedented flood in Bengal. More than two 
erores of people have been affected by this flood. 
A chain of many towns v^'ith the population of 
several lakhs each were innand.ited by flood water, 
In some towns the flood waier went uplo 20 feet. 
Even some parts of the great city of Calcutta were 
innundated with flood water upto 12 feet. The 
miseries of the people of Bengal know no bounds. 
Millions of people have lost their life, homes and 
other properties. The standing crops were destroy¬ 
ed by the flood water. Millions of cattles were 
swept away by the flood. The non-official report 
speaks that many thou-sands of people were washed 
away by the flood water. Until the flood water 
recced from all areas it is not possible for the 
government to assess the actual Joss of men, 
properties and crops. 

The unfortunate Bengal which was worst 
affected by the man-made famine during 1943 aad 
lost more :han five million people has been facmg 
again acute economic crisis. The economic crisis 
of Bengal was further aggravated by the imperial¬ 
ist designed partition ruining the economy. Sinoe 
the partition of Bengal the people of West Bengal 
have been struggling hard to reorganise her econo¬ 
my. The influx of about ten million refugees from 
East Pakistan loosing their hearth, home and all 
properties over-burdened the economy of 
Bengal. The Union Government as was engaged: in 
the building up of India failed to take special atten- 
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tioo in the affairs of West Bengal. The problems 
of the refugees were praciicall> neglected. About 50 
per cent of the East Bengal refugees have not been 
rehabilitated even after 31 years of independence. 
The life of one generation of Bast Bengal people 
have been practically ruined. They have not yet 
been able to stand on their own legs Acute 
poverty and unemployment have been staring at 
their face even today. When West Bengal was 
groaning due to the sufferings of the refugees, the 
unprecedented Hood brought about devastating 
calamity ruining whole of West Bengal. No doubt 
the government of West Bengal has been trying 
their level best to tide over this unpr cedented 
crisis. But they urgently need generous help from 
the Central Government as well as all generous 
people of India and other countries of the world. 
The developed counirics of the world should come 
forward to help the flood affected people of West 
Bengal. We fervently appeal to the genetous people 
of India and the world to help the worst victims 
of this national calamity in West Bengal. Ihe 
government of West Bengal should set up a coordi¬ 
nating relief and rehabilitation committee with 
members of all political parties and social organi* 
saiions to help the llood-uffecieU people of West 
Bengal. We arc tacmg today u national calamity. 
Theie should not be any party politics in the task 
of relief and rehabilitation. We do believe that 
the Chief Minister of West Bengal will rise to the 
occasion to invite ail sections of people to extend 
their best services in rendering relief and rehabili¬ 
tation to the flood-affected people, 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

It is most unfortunate that when India was 
struggling hard to improve its productions iii tlic 
facluty and the field, unprecedented flood havoc 
inflicted a terrible blow to our national economy 
by innundating whole of Northern India and 
Eastern India, The terrible loss of human lives, 
piopcriies and standing crops will worsen the 
economic situation. A large number of mdusirial 
concerns are unable to function due to flood havoc. 
A good number of coal mines which were mnunJat- 
ed by flood water will not be able to produce m 
near future, as a result coal shortage will advejsely 
affect the entire productions of the country. India 
will need a long nine to tide over the terrible efiect 
of the unprecedented flood. 

Our economy was already in difficulty for 
chortage ot industrial productions. Our foreign 
exchange earnings also came down during 1977-78. 
Our foreign exchange reserves have also come 
down for want of proper utilisation. The valuable 
foreign exchanges have been wasted by the import 
of non-essential luxury good*. No doubt the 
agricultural productions came upto the target. 
This year’s unprecedented flood has adversely 
effected the agricultural productions also. The 


standing crops of vast areas of the country have 
been washed away. Millions of catties have been 
swept away by the flood. A large number of 
agriculturists have lost their houses and other 
properties, The agricultural productions will be 
hardly affected this time due to the flood havoc. 

The value of rupee was already coming down. 
As our currency is inter-Iinkcd with dollar and 
sterling which arc facing territic crisis, we shall 
also have to face the same musi.’. If the leaders 
at the helm of affairs want to save the country 
from the impending currency crisis they should 
no longer depend on dollar and sterling. Indian 
currency must be made independent without being 
subservaint to any other currency of the capitalist 
world facing sharpening crisis. 

India must pull all her resources to stop 
the recurrence of such devast-ating flood which 
may ruin the economy of the country. All-out 
efforts should be made to put the economy 
on its correct path. The productions in the field 
and factory must be stepped up. The growth of 
productions in the indusinal and agricultural field 
will save the country from further crisis. In this 
hour of national calamity all political parties and 
patriots of the country should join hands to save 
our Motherland from further sufferings. 

VISIT OF MR. MACNAMARA, THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD BANK 

It is really strange that Mr. Macnamara who 
was at the helm of the sinister plan to carry on 
destruction of the heroic Vietnam people in mil¬ 
lions. is taking been interest to help India, another 
developing country which wa.s bled white by the 
imperialistic nuked exploitation of about 200 
years. Since independence India has somehow 
achieved magnificent progress in industry, agricul¬ 
ture and other spheres. The agricultural produc¬ 
tions have increased about three times more than 
1947. The industrial belt has also developed appre¬ 
ciably. India is to day one of the ten countries 
of the leading industrialised countries of the world. 
The development of a chain of heavy industries in 
the public sector has greatly strengthened India’s 
economy. The developing countries of Asia and 
Africa are seeking India’.s technological and scienti¬ 
fic cooperation to develop their industries. In this 
hour of development the help extended by the 
World Bank is really surprising. The World Bank 
represents the top imperialists who are interested to 
perpetuate their exploitation of the developing and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. I'he 
imperialists have set up a chain of multinationals 
who are trying to infiltrate in the economy .of 
the developing countries. The role of multi¬ 
nationals in other developing countries has 
not been good. Their plan is to instal industriea 
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with huge funds in the developing countries to ex* 
ploit the cheap labour and to stop the growth of their 
national industries. The multinationals have not 
been helpful to the growth of national industries 
in any country. They intend to exploit the vast 
resources of the developing and underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and 
to save their develoi«d countries from their 
sharpening economic crisis. If India welcomes the 
alurement of theWorld Bank and the multinationals 
then the hope of attaining economic self-sufficiency 
will be lost. It is high time that the leaders should 
rise to the occasion to save the country from the 
naked exploitation of the multinationals and the 
imperialist countries. 

The imperialists do not want the developing 
countries to grow and to stand on their own legs. 
They want them not to develop heavy industry and 
to remain content with small and cottage industries. 
The World Bank as representing the imperialists 
will extend their aid to those countries who will 
toe their policy. The World Bank will be satisfied 
if India remains an agricultural country and does 
not strive to attain self-sufficiency in the industrial 
productions. It is for the leaders and people of 
India to judge whether India should strive hard 
to achieve economic self-suflicicncy or depend 
helplessly on the imperialists and their multi¬ 
nationals. India stands just on the cross-road. 
Wc must decide whether we should harness our 
scientists and technologists and vast resources to 
attain economic self-sufficiency or depend on the 
mercy of the developed foreign countries as we did 
during the British regime. 

SHARPENING CRISIS OF THE DOLLAR 

In spite of best efforts the U.S. government has 
failed to stop the sharpening crisis of the dollar. 
Dollar is falling in West German, Swiss and 
Japanese stock exchange markets. America has heen 
feeing the economic crisis due to soaring inflation, 
increasing trade deficit and growing unemploy¬ 
ment. The abnormal arms race is also greatly 
responsible for the economic crisis. The number 
of unemployed people hasbecn increasing unusually 
in America in spite of its vast wealth. The prices 
of the consumer goods have been soaring up 
gradually to cause sufferings to the general public. 

The economists consider that the U. S. 
Oovernment has planned to tide over the economic 
crisis by bringing down the value of the dollar, 
which will go against the interest of European 
countries and specially the oil supplying countries 
of the Middle East. The deficit in the U.S. 
trade balance is the major reason behind the 
dollar’s decline, as imports are incressing more 

the exports. The economic summit held in 
Bonn last month to find out a way for the solution 
of the present economic crisis of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem ei^ed in failure. 


Inflation is still rising in the U.S. Although 
Mr. Carter himself declared that the inflation was 
the first enemy of the Americans, theprice of food¬ 
stuffs and other essential commodities have been 
sharply increasing from year to ye^—. The 
wholesale prices have been increasing annually 
by 12.8 per cent, Mr. Willian Philias, a member 
of the U.S. Investment Institute stated, “People 
know well that the Administration is deceiving 
them by issuing additional bank notes”. In spite 
of desperate efforts of Mr. Carter’s administration 
to increase its exports of manufactured goods 
America’s trade dilicits with the rest of the world 
deepened sharply on last July by 2.9 9billion dollars. 
According to the U.S. commerce report, America’s 
exports fell to 11.79 raitlion dollars in July from 
12.13 million dollars in June, while imports of 
goods from overseas increased to 14.78 million 
dollars. The commerce department declared that in 
the first seven months of this year the U.S. ran up a 
trade deficit of 19.36 billion dollars, liie U.S. 
government put pressure on Japan ana other 
European countries to increase prices of iheir 
exports to the U.S.A. for ensuring a fair competi¬ 
tion for its goods with those of Japan and Euft'pc. 
The U.S. also urged upon Japan and huropen 
countries to decrease their exports and increase 
their imports from America. But these pressures 
of the U.S. government did not w'ork. Japan and 
European countries are not prepared to act accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of U.S. government. Jhe West 
German Economic Minister .said that, ’“U.S. policy 
will be incapable of solving the cri.sis even inside 
the United States”. To counteract the U.S. policy 
of declining the value of dollar the OPHC countries 
expressed grave concern. The Beneiits of the float¬ 
ing dollar have been reaped by the Americans 
themselves. Due to the decline of the dollar the 
OPEC countries have lost more than 14 billion 
dollars during the past one year. A large number 
of OPEC countries have proposed a “Currency 
Basket” as a substitute for the dollcr. They have 
propo.scd the creation of a new accounting unit to 
fix the rate of exchange between llic U S. dollar. 
West German Mark, Japanese yen and utmber of 
their European currencies. The days ot dollar’s 
domination on world currency is over, as a result 
the hegemony of the imperialists will be ended. 

THE ARMAMENT RACE AND ITS IMPACT 
ON THE THIRD WORLD 

The mad armament race is going on at full 
speed threatening the very existence of human 
civilisation. In 1977 the totaPexpenditures of the 
world on military purpose went upto about 350 
billion dollars, while the number of people engaged 
in the production of arms went upto 62 million. 
The Suicidal arms race is creating a great impact 
on the developing countries also. During 19^75 
the developing coumries have also sttepped op 
up their military expenditures from iQ to 60 btUi^ 
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<lo]1ar8. Thus the share of these states in the 
urorld military expenditure went up in the same 
period from 9.3 to 18.5 per cent. The strength of 
the armed forces of the developing countries went 
upto 12.3 million in 1975 while it was 8.7 million 
in 1960. During this period the imports of arms 
by the developing countries increased from 1.1 to 
6.4 billion dollars. According to the Stockholm 
International Pet a Institute, only two developing 
countries were able in 1960 to manufacture modern 
armaments. But, in 1974 the number went upto 18. 
The imperialists and neocoionialists are now threa* 
tening the sovereignty and freedom of the newly 
free states particularly those with a progressive 
foreign and internal economic policies. The imperi* 
alists are also stepping up their arms supply to a 
number of developing countries who can be utilised 
to throttle liberation struggle, not only in their own 
countries but also in other countries. South Africa 
Iran and Saudi Arabia have been supplied with 
colossal arms by the imperialist countries. Although 
in August 1963 the U.N. Security Council urged 
upon all nations by a resolution to stop military 
supplies to South Africa, the imperialist countries 
have defied the K n order and have been continuous¬ 
ly supplying heavy armaments to South Africa, 
South Africa with help of the imperialist countries 
is now capable to produce its own atomic weapons. 

The increase of military expenditure has handi¬ 
capped the developing countrie.% to spend its funds 
for peaceful construction, social and economic deve¬ 
lopment. The colossal funds which be utilised should 
for the welfare and development of the people are 
being wasted by these countries for stepping up 
military expenses. The suicidal arms race must be 
ended within a short period to save mankin from 
its doomsday. 

PURTO RICO 

Purto-Rico is actually a U.S. colony, although 
it is formally voluntaritly associated in the Com¬ 
monwealth of the United States. In spite of U.N. 
special committre’s resolution in 1960 for recognis¬ 
ing the inalienable right of colonial countries and 
peoples to self-determination the U.S. has defied 
the U.N. directive and is increasing its military 
interference in the affairs of Purto-Rico. The U.S. 
has been modernising and reinforcing its military 
bases on the island and stepping up its naval 
manoeuvres near its shores. The people of Purto- 
Rico are still under the subjugation and domination 
of the U.S. imperialists. 

IRAN 

Mass upheaval has swept the important towns 
of Iran. Mass demonstrations are being organised 
throughout the country. The biegest demonstra¬ 
tion took place in Teheran when tens of thousands 
«f peopte were out on the sttceta with anti-aovem- 


ment slogans and raided banks and restaurants. 
The Martial law was imposed on September 8th in 
twelve Iranian cities--Teheran, Karaj, Qazvhi, 
Qum, Meshed, Tabriz, Ahwaz, Abadan, Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Kazerun and Jahrum. The government 
took strong measures to suppress the mass upheaval. 
Defying the Martial Law a violent demonstration 
took place in Teheran on September 8, which was 
declared as Black Friday. The opposition of the 
Iran government includes Marxists to Religious 
Traditionalists and Europeanised Burgeoisie. On 
the one hand the students who are agitated by the 
corruption in the administration and the predatory 
nature of the savage capitalism and on the other , 
hand the Muslim hierchy who attacked the regime ’ 
for permitting the pernicious influences of Western 
atheism to vitiate the country, have raised their 
voice of revolt against the Shah administration. 
The Shah is depending on his powerful “Savak” 
(political police and the army). The Shah is 
opposed by all sections of people. According to 
the New York Times, the Muslim traditionalists 
loyal to Ayyatollah Mohammed Khomeini, the 
religious leader exiled in Iraq since 1%3 and the 
second major group of oposition is Bazaries, 
powerful traders with close relation to the Muslim 
clergy and the third group, the liberal politicians 
belonging to the National Front and lastly the 
students, writers, intellectuals and profe.s.sionals 
who were vehemently opposed to Shah*.s auto¬ 
cratic rule, particularly its security police have 
joined the revolt against the Government. A 
leader of the Toudeh Party (Peoples’ Parly) gave 
a statement to the L'hunianiie on September II 
describing the present upsurge in Iran as “Popular, 
democratic and revolutionary”. 

THE NEOCOLONIALISTS’ MANOEUVRINGS 
IN AFRICA 

The unprecedented upheaval of the people 
of Africa for their liberation from the octopus 
of the imperialist domination has unnerved the 
entire imperialist world. The imperialist countries 
do not lag behind to issue statements in support 
of the majority rule in Zimbabwe and Namibia, 
but the terms and the conditions of the imperialists 
nakedly expo.ses the neocolonial character of 
Western policy. The emissaries of London and 
Washington have been negotiating with the racist 
Smith regime about the Anglo-American plans 
which indicate the perpetuation of the domination 
of the white minority by wining over the quislings 
of the black Africans for internal settlement. 

As the patriotic front is the true representa¬ 
tive of the Zimbabwe National Liberation Move¬ 
ment and the OAE and U N. Security Council 
have turned down this neocolonialisl’s sinister 
plan to perpetuate the control of the white mino¬ 
rity, the imperialists are making attempts to 
create division among the patriotic forces. The 
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same tactics has been adopted by the imperialists 
with regard to Namibia. The imperialist countries 
could easily force the South-African government 
to withdraw their forces from Namibia which they 
occupied iiiegally. But on the contrary the 
imperialists are extending their all-out help to the 
racist regime through their colossal aid of funds 
and arms. 

As the newly free countries of Africa have 
taken up socialist policy the neocolonialists have 
been conspiring to destabilise their governments. 
They arc engineering conflicts between different 
independent African states which was the legacy 
of the colonial rule. The involvement of the 
imperialist powers in Zaire to suppress national 
liberation movements and to strengthen the reac¬ 
tionary forces of the continent nakedly exposes the 
neocolonial policy in Africa. The objective of 
the raanoeuvrings of the imperialists is to involve 
the newly free countries of Africa in their internal 
mutual conflicts and thus to weaken (he African 
states to stop their fight for the achievement of 
economic independence by ending;foreign exploita¬ 
tion. The imperialists are m.Tking their desperate 
efforts to perpetuate their economic hegemony 
over the African countries for exporting their vast 
raw materials at n cheap price and to dump their 
industrial productions in those countries to exploit 
them as before. 

The achievement of economic freedom is the 
main (ask of the newly free countries after the 
attainment of political independence. They are 
struggling to cud the colonial legacy in the econo¬ 
mic held. They have launched industrial develop¬ 
ment in the state sector. They have brought 
about agrarian reforms by abolishing feudal system. 
They arc trying to set up new economic relation 
on a just ba.sis with the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries. The Western countries such as Britain, 
France and Germany get .10 to 90 per cent of their 
imports of the basic raw materials from Africa. 
The U S. as the bigge.st importer ol African oil and 
natural gas also imports from Africa 40 to 100 per 
cent Antimony, Manganese, Cobalt, Co’umbiie, 
Diamonds and other raw materials. The imperialists 
are not prepared to forgo their vital interests of 
economic domination in Africa. The proiit on 
their huge investment in Africe is about 50 per cenr 
more than the average profit earned by the mono¬ 
polists all over the world. The huge profit earned 
by liic U.S. and other W'esicrn capitalist countries 
is sin ply colossal. The neocolonial policy in 
Afric. is to create obstacles in their march towards 
socialist reorientation by setting up close relation 
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with the socialist countries. The aim of the 
imperialists is to counteract the growing influence 
of the socialist countries in Africa. The imperia'< 
lists are carrying on a sinister campaign that the 
African countries should achieve their progress 
and development with the help and cooperation of 
their former colonial rulers and not the socialist 
countries. The military intervention of the imperia¬ 
list countries in Shaba province in Zaire and in 
Chad has nakedly exposed the neocolonial aggres¬ 
sive role in Africa to perpetuate their economic 
domination. 


To-day imperialism is on its last legs. The 
imperialist countries have been facing acute eco¬ 
nomic crisis due to their inherent contradictions, 
industrial recession, soaring inflation, growing 
unemployment, shrinking of their world-market 
and rising price-rise and gradual fall of the value 
of their currencies. T'hey are desperately trying 
to maintain their world supremacy by stepping up 
mad arms nice and engineering war-tension in 
different parts of the world. The imperialists have 
set up their war-ba.ses throughout the world. 
They are increasing their military budgets in an 
abnormal way and thus aggravating further their 
economic crisis. The economists of capitalism 
have miserably failed to find out a solution of the 
sharpening economic crisis of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries. The oil shortage has clearly exposed how 
helplessly they depend on the vast raw materials 
of the developing and underdeveloped countries of 
the world. They acquired their colossal wealth by 
nakedly exploiting these developing and under¬ 
developed countries of the world so long. But 
to-day the countries of Asia, Affica and Latin 
America have awakened. The conscious people 
of these newly free countries are not prepared any 
longer to allow economic exploitation of their vast 
resources. These newly free countries are carrying 
on struggle fur the attainment of economic inde¬ 
pendence. The nationalisation of the oil resources 
of the developing countries has proved to the hilt 
that they would no longer depend on the developed 
capitalist countries for economic advancement. 
These newly free countries are receiving all-out 
help from the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries for their economic development. The 
socialist reorientation of these newly free countries 
is going to bring about a revolutionary change in 
the world. The economic system based on the 
exploitation of man has no future. The newly 
free couctries of Asia, Africa and Latin AmeriM 
are sure to achieve their economic independence 
Within a short period. 


( Contd. on page 39 ) 
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Immortal Sagas of Martyrs 


BAHADUR SHAH II 

Bahadur Shah II grandson of Shah Aam 
asc'nded the throne of Delhi in 1837. Though 
he was a weak Emperor but was a gifted Urdu poet 
and wrote in the pseudonym Zafar. He wa^ a 
great patron of poetry and the famous poet Galib 
adorned his court. The glorious Revolt of 1857 
spread to Meerut where 85 sepoys of the Cavalry 
regiment were sentenced to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment for refusing to use greased cartridges. At 
this, three regiments broke into rebellion on 
1*0 May, shot down their officers, broke open the 
prisons and released their comrades and marched 
towards Delhi. This is all reminiscent of the sack 
of Bastille during the French Revolution. The 
revolutionaries were joined by the Delhi Sepoys 
and they made themselve.s the masters of the city 
and the palace, massacred the Europeans. The 
Sepoys then proclaimed the restoration of the 
Moghul Empire by placing the aged Bahadur Shah 
II on the throne. The capture of Delhi by the 
mutineers was the signal of an all India rising 
throughout Northern India and the mutiny spread 
to Lucknow, Bareilly, and Kanpur. Everywhere 
the mutineers killed the Europeans, broke open the 
jails and then marched towards Delhi. Bahadur 
Shah was considered as the uncontested leader of 
the rebels. The war therefore centred round Delhi 
and the British prestige rested on the recapture of 
Delhi. Ihe city stood a seize of four months 
betorc it was recaptured. 1 he Emperor’s p;.lace 
was over-taken. Bahadur Shah, his queen and 
prince were taken prisoners on September 21. 1 wo 
sons and a grand.son of he old Emperor weie 
captured and mercilessly put to death near Feroze 
Shah Kolia. The revolt of the .14lh infantry in 
Chittagong and the mutiny at Dacca were repul¬ 
sed during 18'22 November, 1857. Bahadur Shah 
in his Inal (January 27 to March 9, 18;8) w.is 
found guilty of siding and abetting the mutiny of 
the troops, waging war against the British govern- 
men. by encouraging and assisting various persons 
for the purpose of assuming sovereignty of Hindus¬ 
tan. He was found guilty of jc<'mplicity in the 
Mutiny and was transported via Calcutta to Ran- 

f oon in December, 1858, He died in exile on 
Jovember 7, 1862. What a travesty of a judge¬ 
ment ! The Emperor of India, even though a 
titular one, was being tried and punished for trying 
to be the Emperor of India. 

MARTYRS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1915 

Decision was taken at Lahore on February 
12,1915 for effecting a naass rising on February 21, 
1915. Preparations were afoot long ago for effect¬ 
ing a revolution of this nature. Acting upon the 


suggestions, the principal programme was sedo> 
ction of troops from the Indian Army. Attempts 
were therefore made for this purpose at Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. Singapore and other places outside 
India, in India emissaries were sent at Mian Mir, 
Julluuder, Bannu Nowshera, Meerut, Cownpore, 
Allahabad and other places. Other programmes 
included—1) Securing of arms and ammunition 
from gavernment armoury and soldiers’ barracks. 
In the meantime a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition obtained in America and Canada had 
already been smuggled in India, iij Obtaining 
money by raids of government treasurey or looting 
private proverty. it<') Wrecking of trains and railway 
bridges to prevent movement of troops by the 
government. IV) Manufacturing of bombs and 
other explosives. Centres were established for this 
purpose at Jlielewal, Lohatbodi and elsewhere. 

The most outstanding figure of, the entire 
conspiracy was Rashbehari Bose, The entire details 
were worked by him. Action for the fiiifilmcnt of 
the above mentioned programmes were taken. Some 
men headed by Jagat Singh, Jiwan Singh and others 
demonstrated at Lahore <7n Novembrr 29, J9I4 and 
then moved to Ferozepore with the intention of 
looting the arsenal and treasury at Moga. They 
however clashed with the police on Noveraber 27 
in which Snb-inspector Basharat Ali and zailadar 
Jowala Singh were killed. Seven people were arres¬ 
ted, tried and sentenced to death on February 13, 
1915, .laggai Singh. Jiwan Singh, Bakshish Singh, 
Lai Singh. Dhiaii Singh, Kasiram and Rahamat Ali 
were executed. 

Almost at the last stage, the secrets of the 
Revolution leaked out through some black sheep. 
The resurrection was advanced to 19 bebruary 
1915. but with no effect. Befoie anything could be 
done the grand project ended in a failure. Mass 
arrests were made and almost all the lop leaders, 
except Rashbehari, were arrested, tried and execu¬ 
ted. Vishnu Ganesh Pinglc was arrested on March 
23,1915 with high explosive bombs in his posses¬ 
sion. Pingle was assisted by Kartar Singh and 
Harnam Singh in Seducing the soldiers from mili¬ 
tary barracks, for which they had been visiting 
military cantonments. On November 17, 1915 
Bakshish Singh, Bishnu Ganesh Pingle, Surain 
Singh, son cf Ishar Singh, Sarain Singh, son of 
Bur Singh, Harnam Singh, Jaggai Singh and Kartar 
Singh Saraba were executed in the Lahore Central 
jail. The revolutionaries standing before the gal¬ 
lows refused to accept the endeavour of the court 
and the government to term their activities as cons¬ 
piracy. They contended that it was an open chal¬ 
lenge to the foreigners who charged the patriot^* of 
sacrificing everything for the Freedom of Mother- 
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land. Refusing to make an appeal Kartar Singh 
asserted “If 1 had more lives than one, it would 
have been a great honour to me to sacrifice each of 
them for my country.” 

Apart from the martyrs of the main case, 
more revolutionaries were executed in the subse> 
quent 1st and 2nd suppiemetary trials. Har Singh 
i BahoowdI, Ishar Singh, Ranga Singh, Rur Singh 
and Utlam Singh were hanged on June 10,1961. Babu 
Ram, Balwant Singh, Safiz Abdulla, Rur Singh and 
Naina were cxectucd on March 29, 1917. 

Several incidents happened as a fall out of the 
grand project which failed and many'were the mar¬ 
tyrs. Valla Railway Bridge raid was a part of the 
uprising for disrupting railways communications on 
June 12, 1915. Kala Singh, Channan Singh, Harnam 
Singh, Atma Singh and Baila Singh swooped upon 
the guards and killed Phul Singh—a sepoy and 
Chittar Naik. Two other civilians Golab Singh and 
Malang a boatman were also killed. Four of the 
accused were executed between August 9 and 14, 
1915. To soldiers of the 12th Cavalry—Ishar Singh 
and Hazara Singh and two soldiers of the 128th 
Pioneers were sentenced to death and executed on 
April 26, 1915 for their compelicity in the great 
uprising. The woik to win over the Army as 
envisaged in the programme of the Revolution did 
not also go in vain. Twelve soldiers of the 23rd 
Cavalry were found guilty of their association with 
the revolutionaries. Abdulla, Bhagat Singh, Budh 
Singh, Buta Singh, Guijar Singh, Inder Singh (two), 
Jeta Singh. Lachman Singh, Mola Singh, Tara 
Singh and Wadhawan Singh executed in the Ambala 
Civil jail on September 3, 1915. 

KANAI AND SATYEN 

The bomb incident at Muzaffarpore created a 
great sensation in the country and the government 
were on the alert for arresting the caders of the ter¬ 
rorist movement. A thorough search was made in 
Calcutta and elsewhere and massive arrests were 
made on May 2 and thereafter. This resulted in the 
Alipore conspiracy case. In the first batch was 
Kanailal Dutta arrested from Gopimohan Dutta 
Lane and Narendra Nath Gossain from Serampore. 
in the second batch was Satyendranath Bose. A 
prisoner convicted in the Arms act case, Midnapore. 
The co-accused NaJ'en Gossain being an approver, 
gave fabricated evidences. It gave rise to serious 
situatioh so far as the convicts of the Alipore cons¬ 
piracy case were concerned. The revolutionaries 
never forgave the traitors. According to their 
philosophy a traitor was more dangerous than the 
enemies themselves. So plans were hatched to 
remove Naren from the scene before he could do 
much harm. Naren was separated from other 
accused and put in the European Word. Satyen was 
ill and removed to the jail hospital on July 27, 
1908. Kanai complained of severe colic pain on 


August 30 and wm also admitted to hospital. Kanai 
had an interview with Naren on August 29 and 
August 30 (with the approval of the Supdt.) and 
gave out to him that he also wanted to confess and 
fixed 31 August as the date of final interview. 
Accompanied by Higgins, the convict overseer, he 
proceeded towards the hospital on the appointed 
day. Kanai and Satyen met Naren in the dispen¬ 
sary and then went out to the verandah. After 
about ten minutes pistol shots were heard and 
Naren was seen running towards the dispensary. Ho 
was wounded in one hand. There was a scuffle bet¬ 
ween Higgins and the two revolutionaries in which 
the former was momentarily incapacitated. Kanai 
and Satyen chased Naren who was hit on the back 
of the hip. But he continued running away towards 
the jail gate followed by Higgins. Another convict 
overseer joined the fray at this juncture and caught 
hold of Kanai. With extreme effort Kanai got loose 
his hand and fired the last shot at Naren from a 
close range and killed him instantaneously. Kanai 
was executed on November 10, 1908 after a brief 
trial in the Alipore Central jail. Satyendra followed 
him on 21 November. Kanai s body was handed 
over to his relatives. His funeral evoked great 
enthusiasm and grief among the people. Learning 
by experience government refused to hand over 
Satyen’s body which was creamated within the jail 
precincts by the jail authorities. 

SCARLET PINPERNEL OF THE BURMESE 
REVOLUTION 

Saya San was one of the bravest and most 
courageous men of the Burmese Revolution Com¬ 
monly known as Tharrawaddy Rebellion which 
raged in Burma during 1929-32 under his leader¬ 
ship. By his outstanding organising power, unbend¬ 
ing determination, patriotic zeal and untold suffer¬ 
ings for the great cause of India’s freedom he 
earned an immortal name in the history of freedom 
struggle of India and Burma. He was a native of 
Shwebo district m Burma but later settled in Tbar- 
rawaddy in 1930 and organised a gigantic rebeliioo 
mainly concentrated in Tharrawaddy, Insein and 
Pyapon. He declared himself as the King ot Burma 
aud erected a palace in Alantaung - a resort for the 
men of the rebellion. The police raided this palace 
in December 1930. Some five or six rebels were 
killed in the clash and a large quantity of arms and 
ammunitions were seized. As a result of subsequent 
trial in this connection nine persons were executed. 
After the raid in this place Saya San moving with 
the fastness of lightning and carried the message of 
Rebellion throughout Burma. He visited Myin^am, 
Mandalay, Northern Shan States, Dedaji, Hitbla- 
ing, Tbaleygi, Kinapodi, Thyabind and other 
places. He was ever pursued by the police and 
could not resi anywhere for a long time. But his- 
spirit remained undaunted. Several raids were made 
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in his hiding places but he ever elnded the police. 
In a clash at Dedaye (Pyapon Dist) about thirty 
rebels were killed on the spot and many were 
arrested. Fifteen persons were executed for waging 
war against tlie king. In connection with the Hilh* 
long rebellion, two rebels were executed in a 
band of rebels attacked Thalegy, Padung Police 
station and a mass rising was organised. About 
forty rebels arrested in this connection, were tried 
and executed. There was a long series of turmoil 
in Kimpodi, Mindon, Thyabind, Zigin and innume¬ 
rable persons were tried and executed. Saya San 
was at last arrested on August 2, I9.'^l in Hsunshi 
State in an exhausted condition with five followers. 
After a short trial the great leader was sentenced to 
death on August 30, 1931 on several charges—for¬ 
ming of Galon Association, gathering of rebel 
army, murder of officers and men of the Govern¬ 
ment to mention some. The hero of hundred battles 
was executed on November 28, 1931. According 
to the .statement of the Burma government 274 per¬ 
sons were scntencad with transportation of life. 


This gives an estimate of the magnitude of the 
rebellion. 

MARTYRS OP THE INA 

Sarbashri Hasin, Manju, Ganguli and Vasoof 
were killed at Shewbo when the place was bombar¬ 
ded by the enemy plane. On 6 November 1944, 
Shri Ram Shankar Rat was killed in enemy action 
in Intaungi on the same dale. When wounded 
soldiers were lacing removed by one Shri Chatterjee 
along the Chind in river in November 1943 the 
boat was hit by a bomb dropped by the enemy and 
the boat sank with all the occupants. Many of the 
soldiers died when attracted with diseases during 
operations. Shri ICabir Khan died on 14.11 4^^ 
of gangrene, Daniel Pran Jyoti died of TB at Singa¬ 
pore on 30 11.44, Noor Hossain died of dysentry at 
Singhapore in Nov, 1944. Gurdial Singh was 
killed in enemy action in Nov. 45. Kartar Singh of 
Signals was shot dead by French tenorists in 
France in Nov. 44. 
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Mahatma Qandhi on Palestine 


“My sympathies are all with the Jews. 

They have been the untouchables of Christianity. 
The parallel between their treatment by Christians 
and the treatment of untouchables by Hindus 
is veiy close. Religious sanction has been 
invoked in both cases for the justification of the 
inhuman treatment meted out to them. 

“But my sympathy does not blind me to the 
requirements of justice. The cry for the national 

home for the Jews does not make much appeal to 
me. The sanction for it is sought in the Bible and 
the tenacity with which the Jews have hankered 
after return to Palestine. Why should they not, 
like other peoples of earth, make that country 
their livelihood ? 

“Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the 
same sense that England belongs to the English or 
France (o the French. It is wrong and inhuman to 
impose the Jews on the Arabs. What is going 
on in Palestine today cannot be justified by any 
moral code of conduct. The mandates have no 
sanction but that of the last war. Surely it 
would be a crime against humanity to reduce the 
proud Arabs so that Palestine can be restored to 
the Jews party or wholly as their national 
home.” 

• • • 

“The nobler course would be to insist on a 
jnsi treatment of the Jews whereever they are born 
and bred. The Jews born in France are French in 
precisely the same sense that Christians born in 
France are French. If the Jews have no home but 
Palcslme, will they rcli.sh the idea of being forced 


to leave the other parts of the world in which they 
are settled ? Or do they want a double home where 
they can remain at will ? This cry for the national 
home affords colourable justification for the Ger¬ 
man expulsion of the Jews 

“...And now a word to the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine. I have no doubt that they arc going 
about in the wrong way. The Palestine 
of the Biblical conception is not a geographical 
tract. It is in their hearts. But if they must look 
to the Palestine of geography as their national 
home, it is wrong to enter it under the shadow of 
the British gun. A religious act cannot be perfor¬ 
med with the aid of the bayonet or the bomb. 
They can settle in Palestine onl\ by the goodwill of 
the Arabs—As it is, they are co-sharers with the 
British in despoiling a people who have done no 
wrong to them. 

“Let the Jews who claim to be the chosen 
race prove their title by choosing the way of non¬ 
violence for vindicating their position on earth. 
Every country is their home including Palestine not 
by aggression but by loving service....” 


“The Jews have committed a mistake by im¬ 
posing themselves on Palestine with American and 
British help,” 

“Why should they (the Jew.s) depend on 
American money or the British arms for forcing 
themselves on an unwelcome land ? Why should 
they resort to terrorism to make good their forcible 
landing in Palestine 7” 
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NEHRU AND SOCIALISM 


K.G. SAXENA 


Addressing the Indian National Congress, in 
1929, Jawaharlal Nehru 'inter alia' observed, “I 
must frankly confess that I am a Socialist and a 
Republican. We must realise that the philosophy 
of Socialism has gradually permeated the entire 
structure of society the w<'rld over, and almost the 
only points in dispute are the pace and the methods 
of advance to its realisation India will have to go 
that way, too, if she seeks to end her poverty and 
inequality, though «he may evolve her own methods 
and may adapt the ideal to the genius of her race. 

“Our economic programme must be based on 
a human outlook and must not sacrifice roan to 
money. If an industry cannot be run without starv¬ 
ing its workers, then the industry must close down. 
If the workers on the land have not enough to cat, 
then the intermediaries who deprive them of their 
full share must go..." 

This was, in a nutshell, the quintessence of 
Nehru's Indian Socialism, which holds good for 
all times to come. 

Gandhiji in a letter to a newspaper in 1933, 
among other things, wrote, “Jawaharlal’s pronounc¬ 
ed views on socialtsiii do not frighten me at all and 
should not frighten any body 

At lirsl, Gandhiji was perturbed like other 
political wiyarJs, when Nehru went about with his 
philosophy of socialism. Keeping in view the mess 
the capitalism had created around itself with opul¬ 
ence concentrating only in a few hands and the 
rest of the community wallowing in the quagmire 
of poverty and the misery, he wrote on Deci mber 
18, 1933, “I believe that fundamentally the choice 
before the w'orld today is one between some .orm 
of Communism and some form of Fascism, and i 
am all for the former. There is no middle course 
between Fascism and Communism. One has to 
chose between the two and I chose the Communist 
ideal ” 

His views created quite u stir on the political 
scene. He was even elected President of the All 
India Trade Union Congress for a time. 

Nevertheless, great Master as he was, Gandhi¬ 
ji knew that his disciple was uneiring. As such, 
the relationship between G.mdhi and Jawuhar was 
not the outcome of any political marriage of con¬ 
venience. It was, on the contrary, based on a 
genuine feeling that Gandhiji represented the 
Titanic force, a force which managed to ‘upset the 


very stratum of an iron-willed aristocrat like Moti- 
lal Nehru. In the words of Nehru, “What condi¬ 
tioned us first was my father's recognition of the 
greatness of Gandhiji. Secondly, our close associa¬ 
tion with him brought out that Gandhiji was not 
only a very big man and a very fine man, but also 
an effective man. ’ 

But for the influence (hat Gandhiji excercised 
over this family which was destined to play a 
crucial role in shaping the future of this ancient 
land, it is difficult to predict that with Nehru's so 
much fascination for Marxism, what would have 
been the fate of this country. 

It is quite evident that it was Gandhiji, who 
imparted spiritual content to Nehru’s image of a 
Socialist India. The Spartan-like disciplined and 
austere life that Gandhiji led and his amazing capa¬ 
city to win over the opposition by dint of his 
affable approach, had a profound effect on Nehru 
and Ills political career. 

It was Gandhi's firm conviction that though 
Nehru’s Socialism might agree in fundamentals with 
Russian Communism yet il would be Indian Socia¬ 
lism with a dilfcrcrt complexion, 

Gandhi's belief and diagDO.sis about Nehru 
came out true. The ‘independent thinker’ in Nehru 
could not stand the tragedy of Czechoslovakia and 
Spain and their struggle to defend their independ¬ 
ence in 1938. He felt that the dire need of the 
hour was to defend the independence first. And, 
that the socialist slogans at this juncture would 
only weaken the movement. On February 22, 1939, 
Nehru observed, “I have been and am a convinced 
socialist and a believer in democracy and have at 
the same time accepted wholeheartedly the peaceful 
technique of non-violent action which Gandhiji has 
practised so successfully duriug the past twenty 
years^ I am convinced that strength can only come 
from the masses, but that strength either fur the 
struggle of or for the great work of building new 
world must be a disciplined and orderly strength.’* 

The Chinese perfidy further convinced Nehru 
that India must herself carve out her own course in 
the light of her ancient culture and the historic 
Indian heritage. He was of the view that India bad 
a particular type of message to give to the world 
and in his own way he tried to give it a direction, 
a spiritual direction without at the same time giving 
the impression of an encouragement to revivalist 
forces that were lurking in the obscure corner. 

(jContd. on page ) 
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Stable And Dynamic Development In Bulgaria 


The Bulgarian industry has been developing at 
stable and high rates in line with the strategic policy 
consistently pursued by hhe Party and Government 
in the economic held for more than three decades. 

Today Bulgaria is a developed industrial-cum- 
agricultural country. With its many highly developed 
branches and steadily growing specialization of pro* 
duction both on a domestic and international scale, 
Bulgaria’s industry now provides more than 52 per 
cent of the national income. It has already become a 
key factor in the nation's economy. Industrial output 
has increased 63*foJd compared to prewar 1939. These 
statistics eloquently speak of the positive structural 
changes that have taken place in Bulgaria’s national 
economy, bringing it closer to the advancer! industrial 
countries. 

Stress has been laid on the development of heavy 
industry, especially of machine-building, electronics, 
chemical industry, metallurgy, power-generation, 
these being the basis for updating and restructuring 
the national economy as a whole, and principal levers 
of technical progress. Taken together the above- 
mentioned branches provide today more than 40 per 
cent of thCktotal volume of the country’s industrial 
output. 

Machine-building has become industrial branch 
No. 1, its relative share in the total industrial output 
having risen from 2.4 in 1939 to about 25 per cent. 
Industrial products account for 40 per cent and more 
of the exports. Bulgaria today makes and exports 
complex programme-control metal-cutting machines, 
tractors, ships, electric and i.e.e. trucks, electric hoists, 
TV sets, refrigerators, washing machines. The export 
of complete plant and installations has increased in 
recent years. Machine-building has kept up its rapid 
rates of development during the current Seventh Five^ 
Year Plan period (1967-1980). Its output is envisaged 
to increase twice over by the end of this period. 

Electronics is a new branch of Bulgarian industry 
and so there is no ground for comparison with the 
past. It has developed at exceptionally high rates with 
a view to covering to a great extent the country’s 
needs of electronic computer, managerial and commu¬ 
nications teaebnique, means of automation, and of 
taking a broader and more effective part in interna¬ 
tional socialist integration. By 1980 the output of 
electronic computers and managerial technique will 
grow two-fold, of means of automation about 2.5-foId, 
and of automation more than two-fold. 

Ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy have also 
developed at rapid rates, in correspondence with world 
trends, on the basis of specialization, cooperation 
and intergration within the framework of the CMEA. 


Bulgaria has built two combines for the produc¬ 
tion of ferrous metals, turning out a total of 2.5 million 
tons af steel and about 3 million tons of rolled stock. 
In 1939, 4,000 tons and 5,000 tons respectively/. In 
1980 they arc to produce 3.5 million tons of steel and 
4 million tons of rolled stock. This growth will mainly 
be achieved through an updating and reconstruction 
of the existing capacities and the adoption of new 
technologies and new technical devices. At the same 
time, the construction of a third large-scale project of 
ferrous metallurgy will commence during the present 
Five-Year Plan. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Bulgaria 
has made a real leap forward with respect to non- 
ferrous metallurgy. Bulgaria now ranks among the fiist 
cotmtrics in the world with respect to non-ferrous 
metallurgy. A number of dressing mills have been 
built at the plants for the production of non-ferrous 
metals. By 1980 the output of electrolytic copper is 
planned to increase 1.5 times, and of aluminium rolled 
stock 6 times over. 

There are excellent conditions in Bulgaria for 
the development of chemical industry, which is there¬ 
fore rapidly expanding its production. Modern chemi¬ 
cal plants and combines have been built for the 
production of almost the whole range of chemical 
products in demand, including fuels and e.ssential oils, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, synthetic fibres and other 
products of organic synthesis, lacquers, dyes, house¬ 
hold chemical items, pharmaceutic and perfumery 
products. The relative share of chemecal industry in 
the total industrial output has grown from 1.3 per 
cent in 1939 to 12 per cent in 1977, coming fourth 
within the industrial production structure. The deve¬ 
lopment of chemical industry continues at priority 
rates. In 1980 its output is to increase about 1.8 fold 
over 1975. The main trend in its development is the 
production of modern and promising new polymers. 
By 1980 the production of plastics, synthetic resins 
nnd glues is expected to reach about 40K),O'3O tons, of 
chemical fibers and silks some 110,000—115,000 tons 
and of synthetic rubber about 35,000 tons. 

The only branches of industry which were 
relatively well developed in the past were those of 
the light, food, tobacco and beverages industry. 
They were represented by thousands of small-scale 
enterprises supplied with primitive equipment and 
technology. During the years of socialist constru¬ 
ction these branches have been radically transfor¬ 
med. The existing factories have been reconstructed, 
updated and supplied with new machines. At the 
same time, large-scale enterprises have been set up 
on a modem technical and technological level. 
Annual production has reached the following 
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“figures : cottoo fabrics 369.8 oatlUon metres, woollen 
fabrics 75.1 million metres, silks 28.9 million 
metres, shoes 18.1 million pairs, meat 445,100 tons, 
meat products 89,100 tons, vegetable and fruit 
preserves.513,600, tones. 

A rapid growth of these branches is envisaged 
during the Seventh Five year Plan period, with a 
view to raising further the population’s living stand¬ 
ard. It is planned to gradually approximate the 
development rates of heavy industry. 

In 1980 output of the light industry is to 
increase by about 45 per cent over 1975, ard of the 
food and tobacco industry by some 40 per cent. 
These branches, which have already built up a solid 
technical and material base, will mainly develop in 
future along Ihe lii es of reconstruction and updat¬ 
ing. Particular attention is paid to improving the 
quality and broadening the range of product.s. 

A profound social transformation has also 
been brought about in the Bulgarian countryside. 
Three decades ago the counlr’s agricrlture was one 
of the most backward farmings in Europe. The 
arable land was parcelled up into over eleven 
million small plots tilled by nearly I.l million 
families. The material and technical base in agri¬ 
culture was on a very low level of development. 
Three thousand tractors owuied by well-to-do 
peasants were only used in threshing. Draught ani- 
mais made up the basic traction force, wooden 
ploughs, hoes aud sickles were the basic farming 
tools. Agriculture was characterized by a centurics- 
long backwardness. 

Socialism has changed this joyless picture 
radically. The small, primitive farms, from which 
low yields had been obtained, have been replaced 
by large-scale mechanized farms ; within a short 
period of time they have outstripped the develop¬ 
ment of farming in the advance countries as 
regards many indices. The third .'subsequent concen¬ 
tration in agriculture was effected in Bulgaria in 
the period 1970/71 ; agro-industrial complexes were 
set up, each one of them uniting several dozens of 
cooperative farms. Today, there are 143 agro-indus¬ 
trial and several industrial and agrarian complexes 
in Bulgaria. On the average each agro-industrial 


complex has 25,000 ha of arable land and 663 tra¬ 
ctors (reduced to 15 h.p. units). 

The socialist cooperative system has done 
away with the various social layers in the country¬ 
side. At pre.sent, the fate of the agricultural workers 
does not depend on the tilling of plots of land, but 
on their work on cooperative farms. 

The nature of the Bulgarian villages has radi¬ 
cally changed. In the past the toiling rural popula¬ 
tion was run down by illiteracy. Agricultural work 
was a universal profession. As a rule (with the 
exception of ploughing) the members of peasant 
families did every type of work connected with the 
cultivation of various agricultural crops. The lack 
of equipment and the large number of agricullural 
crops cultivated prevenicd Ihe peasanl.s from atta¬ 
ining a certain essential specialization. In spite of 
their strong desire, a great part of the peasant 
families unable to secure the ncce.s.sary general 
and .special education for their .sons and daughters. 

Today socialist agriculture has some 65,CK)0 
tractors al its di.sposal as well as 23300 combine- 
harvesters and dozens of thou,sand.s of other fann¬ 
ing machines. The general education of part of the 
population living ar.d working in the countrywide is 
at a considerably higher level. The large-scale and 
mechanized agriculture has engendered the necessity 
of dificrentiating the manpower, of specification 
of new, previously unknown professions - of tractor- 
drivers, combiiie-harvestcr operators, machines, 
drivers etc. The machine- -operator is now the 
central figure in the new Bulgarian countryside. 

Socialism has led to a resolute overcoming 
of contradictions between town and village, ft has 
created a new, unshakcable basis for fraternal 
alliance of the working class and the cooperative 
farmers—itself one of the most important factors 
for the socialist development of the country. As 
regards living conditions, nature of work, real 
incomes and social security, as regards conditions 
for education,and in many other a.spccts loo, the 
working class and the cooperative farmers are on a 
par or almost on a par with each other—yet ano¬ 
ther major acquisition of socialism. 


W« must taks up a comprahansiva schema for gradually socialising our entire 
agricultural and indnstrial system in the sphere of both production and 
appropriation. 

—Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 
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People's Democratic Republic of Yemen Builds 
New Socio-Economic Structures 

(OUR CORRESPONDENT) 


When the oppressed peoples of Yemen rose in 
revolt on the 14th October 1963, it was in a way 
a continuation of the Revolt of 26th September 1962 
in the northern part of the homeland. The Objective 
was to liberate the national economy from the grip 
of foreign monopolies, wipe out the feudal and primi¬ 
tive production relations, und thus release the retarded 
productive forces of the musses to build a new lile 
free from socio-economic exploitation and poverty. 

It took years of armed struggle to establish 
republican forms of government in the north and the 
south driving out the British from the latter and the 
fedual imaniaie and its foreign supporters from the 
former. 

In the south, the new government of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) found itself 
burdened with an underdeveloped economy, and pri¬ 
mitive agriculture. A handful of feudal landlords or 
sheikhs owned large tracts of agricultural land. 

With very little land left for the rest of the popu¬ 
lation there w:i.s tremendous pressure on it. The 
situation was aggravated by fragmentation which 
meant unproductive utilisation of land. 

There was practically no industry, except an oil 
refinery at Litlle Aden. Even local handicratts and 
fisheries had been destroyed. 

Yemen had been converted info a market for 
British goods. Even the bare c.sscntials of life-■ cloth, 
household utensils, wheat and maize, milk, cooking oil, 
and certain vegetables - luul to bo imported. 

Even after the achic\emenl of freedom it was not 
possible for PDRY to take any significant step for¬ 
wards a fundamental reconstruction of the socio¬ 
economic structure. It was only the corrective move¬ 
ment of 22nd June 1%9, led by the Left of the Natio¬ 
nal Front supported by other Left parties that the 
first steps for the Socio Lconomic transformation 
could be initiated. Moreover that process was accele¬ 
rated by the uniflculi( n of the Political Oiganistion 
National Front, People’s Democratic Union and the 
People’s Vanguard Parly. I he unification was based 
on the acceptance of the ideology of scienlilic socia¬ 
lism and a progiainme ol national democratic develop¬ 
ment, avoiding the path of capitalism. 

To bring about far-reaching socio-economic 
changes necessary to raise the country from the morass 
of stagnation, the new government first seized the key 


sectors of the economy. Through the nationalisation 
of banks, shipping, petroleum distribution, insurance 
and trade, the economy was liberated from the domi¬ 
nation of foreign monopoly capital. 

In 1970, the Agrarian Reform Law ended feudal 
hegemony. The large-estates were broken up and land 
redistributed to the mass of the peasantry. These 
measures were accompanied by agricultural and agro¬ 
industrial cooperatives and the setting up of state 
farms. 

After these two basic measures had been taken 
towards a radical transformation of existing socio¬ 
economic relations, a three-year plan was launched in 
1970, The perspective was that of a multistructured 
economy, with social ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction represented by the state and the cooperative 
sectors. Apart from these two sectors, which were to 
emerge as the dominant feature of the economy, mixed 
projects were also encouraged. 

The greatest change has been wi messed in agri¬ 
culture. Two agricultural research institutes have 
helped improve the quality of cereals, vegetables and 
fruits, and also such cash crops as tobacco and coffee. 
The area of cultivation for both food ahd cash crops 
has been considerably increased through land reclama¬ 
tion and irng.ation. Greater atteniion has been paid 
to medium staple cotton to meet the needs of the 
domislic taxtiie industry. The long staple cotton conti¬ 
nues to command a good price on the world market 
because of its high quality. 

The first three year plan led to a vertical and 
horizontal expansion of agriculture, animal husbandry 
and fisheries to meet the basic needs of the people. 
Thcie was an increase in the production of vegetables, 
fruits, cereals, poultry, dtiiry products and fish. Coop- 
eiativcs expanded, both quantitatively and qualitatively 
to share more than 45 per cent of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. The cooperatives also cover technical services, 
irrigation, fisheries, social services, livestock produc¬ 
tion and crafts. 

By the end of the first plan a number of new 
industries developed in PDRY. Among these were 
included cotton processing, fodder processing, veget¬ 
able oil, leather shoes, rubber sandals, storage batte¬ 
ries, and plastic household goods. The new pattern of 
economic development also helped open up export 
markets for fish, ginned cotton, unmanufactured 
tobacco, and salt to earn foreign exchange to pay for 
at least part of the imports of capital goods, spares, 
intermediate products, consumer goods and food. 
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After the completion of the first five year plan 
was launched in 1974. It is now in its last 
stages. Despite two years of drought in 1976 and 
1977, the economy has witnessed continuing overall 
growth. Cereals production is expected to record an 
increase of 47.5 per cent over 1972-73. Raw cotton 
production is expected to teach 25.000 tonnes, 
tobacco 17,000 tonnes and vegetables 100,000 
tonnes. Aggregate fish production reached 142,000 
tonnes last year. Domestic consumption has 
increased. While exports fetched i 12 million. 

Under the five year plan there has been consi¬ 
derable expansion and diversification industries. 
Priority has been given to projects utili.sing domes¬ 
tic raw material.^, and to these aimed at import sub¬ 
stitution. Light engineering, shipbuilding, construc¬ 
tion & mining industries have made sonic progress. 
New industrial products include soft leather shoes, 
waterproof material, canning, processed goods, 
animal and poultry feed, and aluminium, products. 
A wide range of mineral deposits have been located. 
Apart fioni oil, these include zinc, lead, gold, silver, 
magnesium, iron, sulphur, marble gypsum, pumice 
and fluorspar. 

Industrial production is expected to record 
164 per cent increa.se over 1972-73. Already the 
public sector, with over 63 per cent of the sliarc of 
industries, dominate.s the economy. 

By the end of the five year Plan 1,529 kilome¬ 
tres of roads will have been constructed, marking 
a 225 per cent increase over 1967, Power generation 
capacity is expected to reach 268 million KWH, 
an 80 per cent increase over J972. 

The last year of the current plan will be 
marked by greater concentration on land reclama¬ 
tion, irrigation, animal husbandry, higher level of 
mechanisation of state farms, and expansion of fis¬ 
heries & canning of fish. By the end of this year the 
number of workers employed will reach 95,000 of 
which 3,300 will be in industry. 

There has been, in the last, few years, an 
increase in the trade with socialist countries and a 
decline in relation to the capitalist countries. 

Educational reforms have brought education 
to the people in their own language. A unified 
system has been introduced together with the 
expansion of general education. 

Technical education lays stress on agriculture, 
fisheries, shipping, civil aviation and management. 
By the end of the current plan 342,000 students 
will have passed through the educational system, 
as against 181,000 in 1972’73. 

Medical facilities have been expended consi¬ 
derably. In 1973-74 there were 14 hospital bed 
per 10,000 people. By the end of the current Plan it 
will rise to 17. Similarily, the number of doctors 
will be one per 6,000 as against one per 11,000. 


These developments have been possible 
because the state, that has emerged out of the revo¬ 
lution, is an expression of both the will and the 
vital interests of the working people. The deve¬ 
lopment of the economic bases has led to sharpen¬ 
ing of class difierentiations in PDRY. This has 
resulted in local reaction, with the assistance of 
imperialists and their Arab allies, frying to desta¬ 
bilise the revolutionary regime. Bitter struggles 
had to be waged against right reaction, to establish 
a correct and democratic relationship between the 
leading political organisation and the state execu¬ 
tive, both on the ideological and the practical level. 
This was one of the major achievements Ibllowing 
the corrective movement launched in 1969, pulling 
an end to an aticmpt at centralisation of power by 
the civil anil military bureaucracy. 1 he last despe¬ 
rate bid in this direction, made cailicr this year, by 
Salem Robaya Ali, was scotched at the riglit 
moment and the supremacy of the political organi¬ 
sation rc-esiablislicd. 

The people arc being more and more a.ssocia- 
ted with the work of the Supreme People’s Council. 
The people praticipate in nationwide discus.sions 
on laws related to the transformation of their lives, 
particularly w'itb regard to legislation on local 
government. 

Laws, legislation and decrees of the old regime 
have been annulled. Several laws have been pass¬ 
ed to protect the rights and interest of the broad 
masses of the people. The most signilicant among 
them are the anti-illiteracy Law and the Family Law 
which represented a qualitative chance in the life 
of the Yemeni family and gave women equal statu.s 
with men before the law. 

A new administrative apparatus, purging it of 
bureaucratic elements, and changing its internal 
constitution to meet the needs of revolutionary 
transformation, is being built up. 

Mass organisation especially of the working 
class, peasantry and fishermen, youth, students, and 
women have begun to play a major role in econo¬ 
mic and social development. Workers’ supervisory 
committees have already begun to function in fac- 
torie.s and W'orkshops. Popular Defence Committees 
in towns, districts, residential areas and villages 
have become a new instrument of mass participa¬ 
tion in demoi-ratic processes, by solving many 
social problems, and in organising popular labour 
and social welfare projects. 

In the context of the situation existing in Yemen 
as a whole, the correlation of international forces 
favourable towards the expansion of the socialist 
revolution and the victory of the liberation strug 
gles, and the specific situation prevailing in the Arab 
world, the foreign policy of PDRY is designed to 
assist realisation of its domestic policy objectives. 
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It is defined by the commitment to scientific socia* 
lism. It is based on the principle of solidarity with 
the socialist community, the international working 
class and its vanguard parties, and the Arab and 
other national liberation movements. 

Thus the foreign policy of PDRY is assential* 
ly anti-imperialist, anti-zionist and anti-reactionary. 
Its international relations are based on the principle 
of peaceful coexistence between states of different 
social systems. On this basis it has been expanding 
its economic, cohimcrcial, scientific and educational 
exchanges with all nations It has been an active 
participant in the non-aligned movement and fully 
abides by all UN resolutions. Its traditional rela¬ 
tions with INDIA have continued to be strengthen¬ 
ed, with close economic and technological coopera¬ 
tion. The relations of PDRY with the Arab States 
is based on the fundamental understanding that it is 
a progressive Arab regime and its revolution is part 
of the Arab Libertion Movement. It has been a 
member of the Arab League and has been striving 
to establish a healthy relationship with all Arab 
states on the basis of principles' of recognition of 
national sovereignty, non-interference in the 


domestic afifairs of aoy country, and the unity of 
the Arab people. Hence it lends full support to- 
the cause of a Palestinian homeland and recovery 
of all Arab territory occupied by Israel. It is 
opposed to imperialist presence in the Arab, Red 
Sea and the Gulf-region and in the Horn of Africa. 

The PDRY believes in the unity of entire 
Yemeni people and the establishment of a unified, 
democratic Yemen. Every effort continues to be 
made for the resolution of this issue through peace¬ 
ful and national democratic methods. The emer¬ 
gence of a united Democratic Yemen is not merely 
in the interest of the Yemeni people as a whole, but 
also of all the Arab peoples. 

PDRY, with a unified political organisation 
in the leadership, based on the ideology of scienti¬ 
fic socialism, the economic progress already made 
and the political consolidation achieved, faces the 
future with confidence as it takes new strides 
forward to liquidate the heritage of its colonial and 
pre-capitalist past to build a society of transition to 
socialism. 


( Contd. from page 2 1 ) 


Being a sensitive soul, he was unnerved by the 
bloodbath and the wide-spread destruction that 
followed in the wake of the freedom struggle of 
this country. Nehru confes;sed in the Constituent 
Assembly in 1948. while pleading in favour of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution; .'After all that has 
happened in the course of the last seven or eight 
months, one has to be careful of the step one takes 
so as not to injure the existing structure too much. 
There has been destruction and injury enough and 
certainly I confess to this House that 1 am not 
brave and gallant enough to-go about destroying 
any more . 

At Avadi Congress Session in 1955, confidence 
in the Socialistic Pattern of Society was affirmed 
under the stewardship of Jawaharlal Nehru, but it 
wa.s a different Nehru, a transformed and a changed 
Nehru. Referring to the historic ‘Avadi Resolu¬ 
tion, Nehru said, that it was not really a change of 
policy because ever since Gandhi came to the Con¬ 
gress, the outlook of the Congress was broadly 
socialist. He said that the Congress decision to 
accept a Sociali.stic Pattern was not a big jump but 
was a natural thinking in keeping with our tradition 
and gave precision to future work of the Congress. 
He also emphasized that the Congress was not us¬ 
ing the word ‘Socialism' in the sterotyped sense. 


He emphasized that India had to develop its own 
variety of Socialism. Socialism was to be attained 
in India not by decrees but by hard work. 

Nehru bequeathed to India and the world an 
imperishable legacy; his fervent plea for right means 
p achieve right ends; his emphasis on ethical values 
in international relations, on peaceful co-existence 
of nation having different social and political sys¬ 
tems. He was the architect of the policy of non- 
alignment to ensure world peace, of Afro-Asiao 
solidarity to eliminate colonialism and racialism, 
of socialism through democratic means to avoid 
class-war and blood-shed, and the concept of a 
sovereign republic within British Commonwealth* 
which has made the latter a multi-racial and mdti- 
national force for peace and progress. 

Nehru had a coherent picture of tasks facing 
this country. Secularism, democracy, economic 
planning, modernisation and socialism were all an 
integrated approach to the problems of a commun¬ 
al. backwai^ and agricultural society, which had 
been left behind due to slavery under the British 
rule. This was Nehru’s vision of modern socialist 
India; where science and not superstition, where 
reason and not blind faith, where humanism and 
not religious bigotry will reign supreme. 
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Kuwait’s Marvellous Metamorphosis 

(Our Correspondent) 


Kuwait to-day is what its oil mources have 
made it, discovery of oil brought the gist of new¬ 
found riches, which have been suitably invested and 
properly utilised to bring prosperity and progress 
for its people. 

Prior to the discovery of oil. the State of 
Kuwait was a small settlement in the Arab Penin¬ 
sula inhabited by a desert community. The people 
used to live in huts built of mud-brick. The 
houses came up at random. Roads were unpaved, 
which seldom ran straight. Beasts of burden, such 
as donkeys, camels and horses ambled along these 

{ )ath$ carrying goatskins of freshwater dried palm- 
i’onds for tirewood, charcoal and other merchan¬ 
dise. The people were not rich. They were mostly 

g earl—divers, and boat-builders. There were some 
shermen and a few merchants too. Their economic 
survival depended on the local pearl Ashing industry 
and their sea going dhows which were renowned 
for their strength and seaworthiness. 

The discovery of oil has brought out a magic 
transformation. Within less than thirty years, 
Kuwait has become a modern industrialised state 
with high standards of living. Modern Kuwait with 
its metropolitan sophistication and international 
prominence has .sprung up maje.sticaily on what was 
once a desert trading post and dhow port. The 
change from the past to the present means the 
transformation “from mudbrick to concrete and 
steel, from.narrow, unpaved lanes to multi-laned 
highways, from goat skin fresh-water bugs to the 
largest sea-water distillation complex in the 
world.” 

In the production of oil, Kuwait today 
occupies the third position among the Middle 
East countries and the seventh position among 
all the oil-producing counincs of the world. 
Among the oil exporting countries it ranks fifth. 
Average dailv production usually exceeds two 
million barrels and the annual total comes to nearly 
930 million bc.rrels. Rehneiy pioductiuii averages 
121 million barrels in a >ear and production of 
liquified gas is around 21 million burreJ.s. 

The oil industry, consisting of three sectors- 
production, refining and petrochemicals—is under 
lUl control of the State. The Kuwait Oil Company, 
the producer is a state-owned company. Refining 
is carried out by another state-owned company, 
the Kuwait National Petroleum Company. The 
zemaining state-owned company is the Petrochemi¬ 
cals Industries Company. 


Naturally, Kuwait’s economy is based on oil 
and gas. Not only do they earn a fabulous sum of 
revenue each year, they also provide cheap fuel in 
abundance for industries to be developed. There 
is a well-planned investment policy and industrial 
diyersiiicaiion has been constantly promot^ 
There is a sophisticated banking system, the overall 
authority of which rests on the Centl’al Bank. All 
banks are Kuwaiti-owned and Kuwaiti-operated. 

Major industries of modern Kuwait are oil 
refining, the manufacture of petro-chemicals, 
production of sand lime bricks and production of 
gases. Besides, there are subsidiary industries 
such as—manufacture of cement, prefabricated 
houses, fertilizers, chemicals, industrial and medi¬ 
cal gases, production of breads and otter flour 
products. 

There are two industrial areas at Shuaiba and 
Sbuwaikh where power stations and the world’s 
largest sea-water distillation plants are located. 
By 1*180 total power output is expected to reach 
2618 MW. 

Kuwait today has become self-safficicnt in 
water for industrial use and domestic consumption. 
By 1980, diistillation plants will have its present 
capacity doubled. 

At Shuaiba ten large enterprises manufacture 
a variety of products for domestic needs end export. 
In addnion, the United Fisheries of Kuwait occu¬ 
pies an area of nearly 10,000 Sq. metres with 
harbour installations for its fleet of more than 150 
vessels. 

Another large industrial complex is located at 
Shuwaikh, There arc no less than 450 enterprises 
there from metal-pipe factories to macaroni mills. 
New companies are being added to the list regular¬ 
ly and new products are appearing in both the 
domestic and export markets. 

As Kuwait is situated in the desert zone, in 
pre-oil era. there was scarcely any touch of greenery 
or vegetables. There were only small market 
gardens growing vegetables like radish, tomatoes 
and cocumbers. But now modern methods of 
training in agriculture skills has led to the expansion 
in agriculture. Attention is also paid to the deve¬ 
lopment in poultry farm and to the extension of 
livestock production such as, fresh milk, eggs and 
meat by means of improved breeding of cows and 
birds. 

(jConld. on page 2^ 
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Kuwaitis are Ensured of Social Justice 

(A Correspondent) 


In Kuwait, there is the Social Security Law 
for ensuring strict administration of social justice to 
all the Kuwaitis. The Law was given chTcct to 
from October 1, 1977. Since then, the citizens 
have adequate protection in employment and proper 
monetary assistance to lead a normal life in the 
event of loss of employment through old age, 
disability, sickness, injury and other such causes. 

Under the terms of the Law, a social security 
authority has been set up which is under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Finance. A com¬ 
mittee has been formed Tor the investment of the 
authority's fund. There is also a boaid of direc¬ 
tors whose term of oflSce is for three years. The 
members constituting the board are—the general 
manager of the authority, one representative each 
from the Ministry of Social Affairs and Labour, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Kuwait Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industry, the Kuwait General 
Confederation of Workers and three members 
appointed by the Minister of Finance. 

All Kuwati citizens working in the public, 
private and oil sectors and under the social security 
authority get the benefits and pensions provided 
under the terms of the Social Security Law. 

Moreover, employers, self-employed profes¬ 
sionals, members of the municipal authorities, 
mukbtars (Chieftains) as well as employees can 
avail of the benefit, provided they opt for the 
scheme. 

Three funds have been created for financing 
the implementation of the scheme. They are—(i) 
The Old-age, Disability, Sickness and Death Fund 
(ii) The Industrial Injury Fund and (iii) The 
Voluntary Insurance Fund. The Funds collect 
fhw r resources from monthly contributions deduct¬ 
ed from the salaries of cmplovees, contributions 
of employers and an arnual contribution from the 
State General Budget. 

In terms of the Social Security Law, the bene¬ 
fit of pension is admissible to the following categori¬ 
es : “termination of service due to cancellation of 
the job performed, dismissal for other than discip¬ 
linary action, death or total disability, exhaustion 
of sick leave and inability to work, termination of 
service for health reasons, age, married women 
(after IS years of participation).” 

A person belonging to either of these cate¬ 
gories gets pension at the monthly rate of 65 per 


cent of the last salary with 15 year service as the 
base of calculation. For every year over the 15 
year period the rate goes up by two per cent, the 
maximum coming up to 95 per cent of salary in 
case of 30-year participation. 

However, if a person resigns, his pension 
gets reduced by 5 per cent, if he is under 45 years 
of age and to 2 per cent if he is under 52 years. 

All these benefits of pension are financed ' 
from the old-age, disability, sickness and doith 
fund. 

The industrial injury fund is meant for all 
employees in the private, public and oil sectors. 
An injured person receives benefit for injuries 
whether received during work or otherwise. He is 
treated at the expense of the authority until, he 
recovers and in case of non-recovery, until he is 
declared disabled. He receives financial aid 
equivalent to his salary until he is able to resume 
work. 

The Social Security Law makes an iniured 
person eligible to an injury pension. In case of 
total disability or death the injury pension is 95 
per cent of the person's salary at the time of injury. 
In case of partial disability, the amount of pension 
is assessed proportionate to the amount due for 
total disability. An injury pension can be com¬ 
bined with a retirement pension subject to some 
limitations and conditions. 

Employers have to contribute at the rate of 
2 per cent of injured employee’s salaries. Moreover 
penalties are imposed on them, if they had not 
taken all necessary preventive precautions or if the 
employees arc subjected to work under circumstanc¬ 
es causing higher rate of injuries inevitable. 

The beneficiaries of the volunatry insurance 
fund are employers, self-employed professionals, 
members of parliament, the municipal authorities 
and mukhtars (chieftains). The funds covers old 
age, disability and death insurance. 

The insured persons have to pay contribu¬ 
tions to the ftmd according to age and monthly 
income. The contribution is 15 per cent of monthly 
income when the age is under 45, 20 per cent when 
from 45 to 55 and 25 per cent at 55 and above. 
The insured person may also have industrial injury 
insurance covered by paying a monthly contribu¬ 
tion of 2 per cent of his income. 
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The benefits - derived from the stheme is a 
pension at the age of fiS if the insured person has 
paid his contribution for 15 ycars—even if he 
continues in his calling. He is also entitled to his 
monthly pension before reaching 65, in case he has 
contributed for 20 years: but the pension in such a 
case is reduced by 5 per cent if the person is below 
45 years and by 2 per cent if he is between 45 
and 52. 

Insured persons, who are not entitled to 
pensions can get retirement benefits at the rate of 
10 per cent of the last salary received for every 
year of the first five years of participation, 12 per 
cent for every year for the next five years, 15 per 
cent for every year of the subsequent five years and 
20 per cent for every year thereafter. 


In case of total disability or death, an insured 
person gets a monthly pension irrespective of the 
period of contribution. The pension is assessed on 
the period of contribution or 15 years, whichever 
is greater. Pension becomes 65 per cent of 
income bracket if the period of contribution is 15 
years and is increased at the rate of 2 per cent for 
every year up to a maximum of 95 per cent of the 
income bracket. 

Insurance pensions may be claimed by a 
husband unable to work, a widow (until she 
remarries), son, grandson, grand daughter, brother 
or sister unable to work or .still at school and other 
categories of family members. In case of death 
of an insured person, pension is shared by 
allocation. 


{Contd. from page 27) 


This small states with a total area of approxima* 
tely 17.800 Sq. Kras is the gateway to the Arab Pe¬ 
ninsula. The Gulf coastline is 195 Km. in length. It 
has developed to be one of the world’s major mari¬ 
time nations. Port facilities are being rapidly extend¬ 
ed at both Shuwaikb, which is the general cargo port, 
and at Shuaiba, where the main cargoes are oil and 
gas bye-products. In aviation, Kuwait ranks high 
as a major carrier. 

Health has been a top budget priority in 
Kuwait. Nearly 8 per cent of the overall govern¬ 
ment outlay is spent on public health. It provides 
full health care services practically without any 
charge. Modern hospitals and clinics have been 
built and staffed by fully qualified medical per¬ 
sonnel. 

Education has also been rapidly promoted. 
There is free education for citizens from kindergar¬ 
ten to university with text-books, uniforms, meals 
and other amenities provided. Expenditure on 
aducation is more than 14 per cent of the total 


government outlay. Students with high aptitude 
are awarded scholarships to study abroad. 

Kuwait is not lagging behind in keeping pace 
with the space .age. It has a satellite communica¬ 
tion Earth Station at Umm A1 Aish, which provides 
instant communication with the outside world. 
The antenna is trained on a satellite stationed 
in the Indian Ocean—Intelstat IV Flight 5. A 
second station has been constructed, the antenna of 
which will bear on the Atlantic satellite, Intelstat 
IV Flight 6. Kuwait will then have direct contact 
with earth stations over two-thirds of the surface 
of the globe. 

An idea of Kuwait’s tremendous all-round 
progress can be had when we find that its per 
capita income nearly tripled during the period 
from 1963 to 1976. Per capita income of KD 1138 
in 1962/63 leaped up to KD 3109 iu 1975/76. The 
country’s economy is now at par with any of the 
highly developed countries in the world. 


The sacred river of thy stricken blood shall fold the five-fold 
stream of Freedom to guard the watch tower of Liberty. 

—Sarojini Naidu 
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WORLD’S SECOND TEST-TUBE BABY 
BORN AT CALCUTTA: 

On Tuesday, October 4, 1978 at 11.14 A.M. 
was born a baby girl weighing 3 kg and 350 gramm¬ 
es in a nursing home at Calcutta which is claimed 
to be the World’s second test-tube baby. The baby 
has been named Durga. 

Dr. S.K. Bhattacharya, Associate ‘Professor 
of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Dr, Subhash 
Mukherjee, now Profe.ssor of Bankim Sammelani 
Medical College, Bankura and Dr Sunit Mukherjee, 
Professor of Bio-engineering, Jadavpur University 
master-minded the birth of the country’s wonder 
child. The process through which the experiment 
was successfully carried out was stated to be unique. 

The world’s first test-tube baby, also a girl, 
was born in a British maternity hospital m 
Oldham, England on the night of July 25, 1978. 
The baby, delivered through a Caesarian operation, 
weighed 2.6 kg. 

1 wo doctors, gynaecologist Patrick Steptoe 
and physiologist Robert Edwards were creators of 
this medical history. When they diagnosed on 
examination that Mrs Lesley Brown was childless on 
account of a block in the Fallopian tube, they 
obtained Mrs and Mr. Brown’s consent to try the 
external fertilisation method. 1 hey first gave Mrs 
Brown a course of hormone treatment to bring the 
eggs to an advanced stage of maturation. Then 
they employed a process called laparoscopy to 
pick out the maturing oviim. Laparoscopy involv¬ 
es a minor operation in the abdominal wall to 
allow the passage of instruments. One of the 
instruments is a specially cousirucivd slender tele¬ 
scope that piovidcs a clear view of the surgical 
field. With the help of a hollow needle attached 
to the telescope maturing ova can be taken out 
under vacuum. The ovum taken out from Mrs 
Brown was placed by the doctors in a special glass 
container for twelve hour.s under exact conditions 
of tern pci alure, acidity, nutrition etc. as in a 
mother’s body. During the twelve hours, stay in 
this test tube tlie ovum got further matured an<i 
ready for union with the sperm. It was then mixed 
with Mr. Brown’s sperm to facilitate fertilization. 
After Us conipk-tion. the doctors tran.sferred the 
otiim to aiiolltei tube and kept for growth in total 
darkness, after creating an exact environment as in 
mother’s body. At the end of four and a h If 
days, the resulting tiny embryo measuring less than 
one-fortieth of a millimetre was transferred to Mrs 
Brown's uterus. The next step was the most 
crucial—to make the mother's womb accept the 


externally fartilised ovum. For this purpose the 
doctors gave Mrs. Brown an entire course of 
hormones before implanting the embryo. The 
embryo grew just as any internally fertilised ovum 
would do. After nine months Mrs. Brown delivered 
her baby girl—the first test-tube baby in the world. 

In the second case in Calcutta, the mother is 
a 31-year old Hindu lady Mra. Bela Agarwal. Mr. 
Prabhat Agarwal and Mrs. Bela Agarwal had been 
married more than 10 years ago and were childless. 
The lady had been under the observation of the 
doctors since 1974, On examination through X-ray 
and “lubal insuflation” it was detected that both 
the fallopian tubes were blocked. The doctors then 
decided on an embryo transfer and persuaded the 
parents to allow them to conduct the experiment. 

Two new methods were adopted by the 
Calcutta doctors. They related to the collection of 
ova from the mother and the preservation of the 
fertilised ova before injection into the womb. As 
arrangement for laparoscopy were restricted to a 
few big hospitals, the doctors decided to improvise 
and collect the ova thri'ugh the vaginal canal instead 
of reaching the ovary by incisions in the abdomen 
as had been done by the British doctors. Actually 
the new process was found to be easier. Five ova 
were collected from the mother in late 1977 after 
they had been suitably matured by two hormones. 

The collected ova and the husband’s sperms 
were processed to help fertilisation. The mixed 
ovum and sperm fertilised after 75 hours of 
incubation. While in Mrs Lesley Brown’s case the 
British doctors had injected the ovum very soon 
after fertilisation, the Calcutta doctors decided to 
keep the fertilized ovum in deep freeze for S3 days. 
This was done because the doctors wanted the 
injection to take place immediately after ovulation 
in the next normal cycle. The fertilised embryo 
was transferred to the uterus of the mother in 
January 1978 and since then she bad been kept 
under strict watch. 

October 10 was the expected date of birtb, 
but on October 3, the patitmt developed some com¬ 
plication and emergency operation was resorted 
to for safe delivery. Up to the time of our going 
10 press, both the baby and her mother are pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily and they have returned to 
their house from the nursing home. 

We congratniate the three Calcutta doctors 
for their outstanding aditevement They deserve 
very high encomium because though handicapped 
by lack of modem sophisticated equipments and 
other amenities they have shown their ingenuity 
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aad coura^se to come out successful iu such a 
pioneering experiment. They have proved to the 
world that India has no dearth of scientific talent. 

GARLIC REDUCES CHOLESTEROL : 

For centuries garlic has been considered an 
effective remedy for many ills. Now a professor, 
Hans Reuter of Cologne, has carried out laboratory 
tests on its properties and has concluded that it 
has a positive effect on many bodily functions. 

Prof Reuter says that it is possible to prevent 
disasters such as heart attacks by a simple prophy* 
lactic remedy. When plaques of fatty deposits 
accumulate forming occlusion in the blood vessels, 
heart attacks can be imminent. In such cases 
Prof. Reuter recommends garlic as the remedy. 
He has found from laboratory tests that garlic 
tends to normalise the blood’s cholesterol level. 

In his tests. Prof. Reuter administered SO 
grammes of garlic oil in gelatine capsules with 
butter to one group of volunteers. Their choles¬ 
terol level remained considerably lower than that 
of a control group fed butter without garlic. 

Equally positive was an experiment with 
patients who were fed three grammes of raw 
garlic daily. After four weeks their cholesterol 
level dropped markedly. 

Laboratory tests also showed that garlic not 
only reduces cholesterol but also kills a number of 
bacteria among them those causing diphtheria and 
tuberculosis. The effectiveness of garlic in some 
instances outstripped conventional antibiotics such 
as penicillin. 

One major advantage of garlic is that it has 
no undesirable side effect, apart from its smell. 
He attributes the characteristic pungent smell to 
certain sulphur molecules and says that in the 
garlic using countries like Russia, Greece. India 
and Chin<i, there are conspicuously fewer cases of 
arteriosclerosis than in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Prof. Reuter is convinced that garlic greatly 
contributes towards better health. He recommends 
that only fresh garlic should be used in cooking 
because the plant loses its beneficial properties 
when processed. 

NEW MEDICINE TO COMBAT BLINDNESS; 

One of the ailments, that causes blindness is 
retinitis pigmentosa or pigmented dystrophy. It 4 
case of retinitis pigmentosa, the photoreceptor 
cells responsible for the reception of light and the 
cells of pigmented epithelium adjacent to them are 
injured. The retina degenerates, pigment penetrat¬ 
es it and the patient loses eyesight. The disease 
may manifest itself in childhood or develop gradual¬ 
ly for decade. 


Hundreds of patients suffering from 
hereditary disease have been treated with Enkad* 
anew preparation evolved in the Soviet Union 
After several sessions of the intramuscular injection 
of the preparation the pathological process is sta¬ 
bilised. When treated at the early stage of the 
disease, the acuteness of vision considerably 
improves, the visual field is expanded and above 
all, the retina becomes electro-pbysiologically 
active. 

At present Enkad is being manufactured 
commercially and it is used widely in the eye 
clinics of the USSR. 

LASER FOR EYE SURGERY : 

Glaucoma, a serious eye disease which often 
leads to incurable blindness, has become curable. 

Academician Mikhail Krasonov, winner of 
1978 Lenin Prize has developed laser micro-surgeiy 
and is confident of its major role in the develop¬ 
ment of ophthalmology. 

The ’’cold” laser makes needless a serious 
operation and weeks of hospitalisation. The patient 
can go from the outpatient clinic to work I The 
whole operation lasts for not more than five or six 
minutes during which the patient experiences just 
about thirty pricks-pulses. Each of it lasts billionth 
of a second which is hardly recorded for a thermal 
effect or pain. 

With the “cold” laser one can successfully 
cure soft cataracts too, which, until recently, could 
be done only surgically. 

ELEGTRICITY CURES : 

Any physical motion of the human body is 
accompanied by bio-current action. The research 
associates of the Riga Traumatology and Ortho¬ 
paedic Institute have utilised this phenomenon 
to speed up the treatment of bone fractures. 
Current bone-setting methods do not get the bone 
tissue to grow fast enough, because of the lack of 
mechanical loads which usually accompany motion. 
Riga doctors have suggested that this lack can bo 
compensated by the application of an electric 
current on the injured spot. The influence of the 
electric pulses, similar tb the bio-currents that 
occur while a person is walking, makes the fractur¬ 
ed limb set much faster. 

CLIMATIC MEDICAL CHAMBERS 

A comnlcx of medical chambers with artificial 
climate has been designed by the Soviet scientists. 
This house has been named Biotron. It is designed 
mainly to solve practical scientific problems facing 
modern medicine. 

Biotron with its hermetic doors keeps up a 
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constant air medium in the chambers. The complex 
includes hermetically sealed ordinary wards, air- 
conditioning installations, refrigerators, blast engin¬ 
es and vacuum aggregates. Ihe wards are all 
metal, covered with a concrete layer. It provides 
complete protection from the effects of outer 
electromagnetic field. Biotron automatically regu¬ 
lates the air composition, pressure, temperature 
and moisture. 

Patients in the wards of a Biotron feel relaxed. 
They are provided with comfortable furniture, 
phone and T.V. communications. They receive 
their food and medicines through small wall locks. 
Patients here are kept in climatic conditions 
suitable to their quick recovery. For example, 
many pulmonics can be cured with the help of such 
a constant climate as would quicken their recovery. 

A Biotron can be useful in other fields also. 
In it specific characteristics of the atmosphere can 
be created by artificially controlling meteorological 
conditions. Special apparatus installed in the 
chambers can even produce the effects of mountain 
waterfalls saturating the air with crispiness. It can 
thus be utilised for training sportsmen and selecting 
persons required to work in regions with sharp 
change in weather. 

EXPERIMENTS TO FORECAST 
EARTHQUAKES 

In the Soviet Union a bold experiment has 
been undertaken to probe into the unexplored 
depths under the earth’s surface. Specialists of 
the Soviet Uzbekistan have designed a unique 
geophysical cable for thi.s purpose. The explo¬ 
ration with this cable will help not only in the dis¬ 
covery of new mineral deposits, but will also pro¬ 
vide clues to forecasting earthquakes. 

The geophysical cable used in the super-deep 
wells need possess high electrical and mechanical 
properties. It should be capable of carrying its 
own weight of half a ton per kilometre-length plus 
100 kilogram weight of instiuments. It should 
also be able to withstand friction, very high pressure 
and high temperatures. Minimum diameter with 
maximum strength has to be ensured. 

The first batch of ten kilometres of the cable 
with working temperature of 180*C has been sent 
to geologists and production of cable with 2S0^C 
working temperature is under way. 


Wells leading to the earth's mantle are being 
drilled at Kola and Apsheron peninsulas. Core 
samples from a depth of 8 kilometres have already 
been obtained for study by the Soviet scientists 
and lO.S and 15 kilometre depths are the next 
targets. 

EARTH AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY 

Soviet Professor S.N. Yatrov has found earth 
to be the cheapest at the same time inexhaustible 
source of energy. He says that the high tempera¬ 
ture layers lying close to the surface of the earth 
alone contain more energy than all the world’s 
kiiown reserves of oil and gas. The subtern.nean 
reserves are equivalent to hundreds of billions of 
tons of coal, the caloric capacity of which ha.s no 
parallel. Another notable point is that Earth’s 
energy is renewable. Professor Yatrov .sa>s, “‘From 
the viewpoint of physics, the Earth is a giant hcat- 
gcneraior which is to work without a hitch for 
millions upon million of years.” 

Geo-thermal waters are normally found in 
volcamc region.^ in many parts of the world at a 
depth of 4—5 kilometres. Volcanoes are the most 
natural heat producing machines. 'Ihe Soviet 
Kamchatka has ^0 active and nearly 3000 cxlincl 
volcanoes, which provide an incxlKiustiblc source 
of energy. Soviet volcanolt gists have calculated 
that this region alone contains abmit 20 cubic 
kilometres of i;iv.T at a tempera* ure of 700-800°C. 
If even 10 per cent of this heat is utilised, it will 
suffice to operate a power station of one million 
kilowatt capacity for as long as 150-200 years. 
The main point is that geo-thermal energy is the 
cheapc^t of all known energy sources. 

Geo-thermal water resources are howevei 
not only used to produce power. It is also used 
for various other purposes ‘■uch as heating of 
houses, keeping roads open during winter, growing 
vegetables and fruits all round the year and even 
for growing some variciies of fish like salmon. 

According to Soviet experts, the USSR can 
get up to 25 million cubic metres of thermal water 
and steam-water mixture in a day. In the near 
future energy reserves equivalent to 5-10 million 
tons of conventional fuel can be put to use if 
subterranean heat is utilised on a larger scale. 
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SPORTLIGHT 

AMAR GHOSH 


FOOTBALL 

(j) IFA SHIELD SHARED 

This year’s IF’A Shield final between 
Calcutta’s Mohun Bagan and Soviet Union’s Ararat 
ended in a 2—2 draw and the teams were declared 
joint winners. On the spin of coin, Mohun Bagan 
earned the right to keep the trophy for the first 
half of the year. Ararat left for home with a 
replica of the shield. This is the first time that 
the IFA Shield goes out of India, though only for 
six months. 

The Ararat footballers were mostly young 
with an average age ol 22. They hailed from 
Yerevan, the capital of the Sov iet Armenia. 1 he 
team included two Internationa's in their captain 
Sergei Bondavenko and in Arkady Andreosyan. 
It had also an able striker in Khoren Agancsian. 
The visifor.s impressed the spectators with their 
athletic figure, physical fitness, timely tackling and 
last movement. Their ball control and accurate 
passing had however suffered from the heavy slushy 
ground. 

Mohun Bagan however proved to be equal 
to the Russians in speed and the final was one of 
the fastest games seen currently Though down 
by an early goal scored by Ashot Sackyan, they 
fought back gallantly to score two goals before 
the interval through Habib and Manash Bhatta^ 
charya. The play in the second half was evenly 
matched. But in the iSth minute after the interval, 
Khoren Agancsian scored the best goal of the 
match to make it a 2 2 draw. 

We welcome visits of such foreign teams, 
because they make our players rise to the occasion 
and play better games while contending with them. 

(ii) 35TH NATIONAL FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Bengal has again proved their supremacy in 
Indian football. They are the national football 
champions this year. In a thrilling final, they 
defeated Goa 1*0, to win the Santosh Trophy. 

With this victory, Bengal have earned the 
distinction of winning the championship for four 
years in succession for the second time. Formerly 
^so the Santosh Trophy went to Bengal consecu¬ 
tively for four times—in 1947, 1949, 1950 and 
1951. (There was no championship tournament in 
1948.) This is the 18th time, that Bengal have won 
the Trophy. 

It was Goan's maiden appearance in the final 
of the National Football Championship. They 
however played a very dashing and courageous game 
and waged a fierce battle against Bengal till the last 
second. Bengal too rose to the occasion and 
played like a champion. Previously Bengal and 
Goa had clashed in six encounters, three semi-finals 
and three league matches and every time Goa had 
been bumbled by Bengal. 
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Let us hope that Bengal, the cradle of Indian 
football, will continue to lead the rest of India and 
raise the country’s standard so as to secure a place 
of honour in the international field. 

CRICKET 

INDO'PAKISTAN TEST BREAKS 
THE BARRIER ; 

It started with Hockey in February last— 
stretching of hands to establish good relations 
between India and Pakistan. Now the Cricket Test 
series has reopened to hasten the breaking of the 
barrier of ill-will between the two neighbourly 
nations. At the time it goes to the press, 
the first Test of the series has commeiiced 
at Faisalabad in a tremendou.s spirit of goodwill 
and friendship. There is no doubt thal sports is an 
effective cemenling force and much accord and 
good sense can be established in a playing field. 
And even if India fails to win the Test series, much 
will have been gained in terms of casing the con¬ 
frontation between the two countries. 

The present Test is the fourth between India 
and Pakistan and it is the second time that it is 
being held in Pakistan. It is a matter of great 
moment that both India and Pakistan have decided 
to revive the Cricket Test Scries after 17 years. 

The first official Indo-Pakistan Cricket Test 
series started in 1952 53, when Pakistan team came 
to India under the leadership of Abdul Hafeez 
Kardar Lala Amarnath led the Indian team and 
won the five Test series by two matches to one. 
India won ..t Bombay and New Delhi and lost 
at Lucknow where they played on a matting wicket 
The other two Tests at Calcutta and Madras were 
drawn. 

The next Test scries was in 1954-55, when 
India made their only visit to Pakistan under the 
ciptaincyof Late Vinoo Mankad. A.H. Kardar 
was again the captain of the Pakistan side. In this 
series, all the Tests were drawn. 

The third series was held in India in 1960-61. 
India’s skipper was Nariman J. Contractor. 
Pakistan was led by Fuzal Mahmood. Bach of the 
five Tests in this series also ended in a draw. 

Thus out of the 15 tests played so far between 
the two countries India have won two, lost one and 
drawn the remaining twelve. 

In the present Test series, Indian team is 
being led by Bishen Singh Bedi, who has amply 
proved his worth as a captain in many interna¬ 
tional games. Pakistan's team is being skippered 
by the tried cricketer Mushtaq Mohatned. As to 
the outcome < f the Series, though odds look to be 
in favour of Pakistan, specially as they arc the host 
team, we shall wait to sec what happens with all - 
hope and enthusiasm. After all. cricket is a game 
of uncertainties. 



CULTU RE & LIFE 


NOVEL 


DAWN AT NIQHT 

PANDIT DEVAGHARYA 

XXVIII 

(The rcMOB of her eileat exit) 


The story of the artist and the girl who loved 
him has been related so far as I heard it from her 
own lips. But what happened afterwards-1 may 
be pardoned if 1 do not know all about it. 

...There were loud shoutings, and tempers 
came to swords in the first hours of an unexpected 
and unthougbt - of avowal by a girl who stuck to 
her guns and who would not change from an 
obstinate rosolve to marry the obscure artist. 

But Purnima’s grand-mother stood by her 
and she cut the Gordian knot by commanding her 
son to give Purnima in marriage to the man of her 
choice, as she knew and was now convinced that 
her grand-daughter’s only change of happiness in 
life lay in marrying the artist. 

She added that Ajoy was not other than the 
great grand-son of her well known village uncle, 
and though the family from which he was descend¬ 
ed was lately all but extinct it belonged neverthe¬ 
less to the circle of high lineage, pure blood and 
all other things which composed social aristocacy 
and gave value to a bride-groom who was superior 
to many and certainly not inferior to her non in 
family prestige from the stand-point of Brahminical 
history and tradition. 

She dilated on these and many other details 
which we leave to the curiosity of the antiquarian 
and judgement of readers capable of an intelligent 
guess. 

She, however, omitted to say that her village 
uncle had a son who was also well-known to her, 
and for whom she had a life-long sympathy which 
iv^ight last beyond death. 

And we have already noted that Ajoy had to 
meet the old lady on more than one occasion in 
connection with his task of drawing her life-size 
portrait according to his original contract with the 
Mukherjee family when he came first from Cal- 
catta. 


It is needless to add that Purniraa's grand¬ 
mother had enquired about his village and cunoec- 
tions, gathered all about him end kept them as 
secrets except to Ajoy and Purnima because she 
never thought that there would ever arise occasions 
for their use. Even Purnima did not know all that 
her grand mother know about Ajoy; and she was 


DO doubt surprised by the two drops of tear that 
fell from her grand-mother’s cheeks when she re¬ 
lated lo the old lady the nature and the extent of 
of her adventures into the room of the bachelor 
artist (excluding the incidents connected with lips) 
and indicated her heroic resolve not to marry any¬ 
body else. 


many a case, and in all the centuries. 

But w'hat is peculiar in the anecdote.s 
of my hero and heroine is that the former fled 
three days after the stormy night for an unknown 
destination. When she expected to hear from 
him through the good old hostel gatekeeper 
as her previous arrangement, she got only a 
parcel and was told that the gatekeeper had not 
oincr message. 




It was carefully packed and nicely decorated. 

...She was alone upon the solitary and spacio¬ 
us rool of the mansion in which she Jived when 
she cut the chords with her teeth and opened the 
parcel with a feeling that can be easily guessed. 


Inside there was the manuscript of ‘The 
dehypnotised world the picture of ‘Dawn at Night’ 
and a letter in a bluish, big envelope manufactured’ 
on the spot with plain paper and stroke of simole 
pen and ink, * 


The 
follows ;- 


letter in beautiful handwriting read as 


“Dearest Dawn ! 


The sketch I drew at night and finished today 
and the book I wrote I now give to you as d«!. 
sents. 1 regret that want of time has not enabled 
me to finish the book as I wanted to do. 


If I am not mistaken, you seemed to have 
taken a fancy for my second composition... 

Wherever I am, I shall be looking forward 
for the day when you shall marry your original 
choice and induce him to publish the book and 
treasure the picture in a hall as a symbol of my 
idea of a civilisation in crisis. ^ 


...My conception of the Sun and the Dawn 
taken from the Rig-Vedas and now given a local 
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liabitatttioa and a name it meant for thcMc who 
loYe^tbe tymbolic in Art. 

My book—I think it now—is somewhat un* 
charitable towards women in general and may be 
revised and edited, specially in those portions where 
I have warned the legislators against the possible 
dangers of creating unnatural equality by demo> 
fishing the faith of centuries in regard to conven* 
tions, sex and family life. 

At present, though I still believe in the theory 
of the prince who received enlightenment and taught 
the world that the babe is wise that cries being 
bom, I am inclined to think that what the great 
soul of the past who actually struggled and suffered 
for bringing knowledge, peace and joy to the mil¬ 
lions that even now wallow in mire and struggle in 
vain against the forces of ignorance, prejudice, and 
poverty, actually wanted to tell the world is not 
the Gospel of Negation as is commonly supposed. 

He knew that the world of everyday life had 
its problems and little pleasures ; but (autioned 
us against our tendency to attribute finality to our 
world of perception, and the consequent tragedy 
of the soul which can never be satisfied, within the 
trammels of body and by indulging in physical 
sensations and surrendering our higher impulses at 
the gates of Desire. 

"Wbat grief 

Springs of itself and springs not of desire 1 
Senses and things perceived mingle and light 
Passions quick spark ot fire ” 

The world will not be free from catastrophy 
and fratricidal war, as long as we do not analyse 
the basis of our mental states and rise to a higher 
level when sorrows may cease. To quote from 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia’: 

“This is peace 

To conquer love of self and lust of life. 

To tear deefvrooted passion from the breast. 

To still the inward strife. 

For love to clasp Eternal Beauty close; 

For glory to be Lord of self; for pleasure 
To love beyond the gods t for countless wealth 
To lay up lasting treasure. 

Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stairless days; 

These riches shall not fade away in life. 

Nor any death dispraise. 

Then sorrow ends, for Life and Death have ceased; 
How should lamps flicker when their oil is spent ?’’ 

Excuse me for inflicting an almost negative 
philosophy of life which I have come to accept for 
myself upon your positive and adventurous mind. 

Yon may rebel at the idea of what you may 
call an annihilation of soul in the language of your 
mental state. But when you grow older, or if 


suffer as I have suffered, you will, I hope, derive 
inspiration from the lines I have quoted for you. 

...For me you have been a beautiful dream, 
and it is so enchantingly sweet that stUl now I have 
got dilRBculty in considering you as anything but 
an idea... 

I am grateful to you and to life for giving me 
the unique experience of the wonders of the heart 
but you will pardon me again if after taking into 
stock the pros and cons of your proposal which I 
accepted on the spur—of moment - 1 have decided 
that it is best for you and me to leave the idea 
and never to meet again on the plane of the physi¬ 
cal world. 

You do not know, but I may tell you now as 
we have got no chance of meeting again in life, 
that the you met on the occasions which led us 
into mutual attraction am also pre.scnt in “you” 
and in all the creatures that are alive or supposed 
to be dead; so that wherever we may live and end 
our days, I shall always live within you, .and you 
in mine. 

Actual life, the life which you may Jive with 
your husband is something different from the world 
of Ideas. And though you may disagree, I am 
convinced that as a husband 1 would have proved 
as the wor.st of tyrants and quite unsuitable for 
your chances in social life. 

You have wealth, connection, education, — 
and I must confess that inspite of my philosophy 
my heart is burning as 1 am writing this letter to 
you at the idea that a thing of beauty may be for¬ 
ever lost to me and to the world in general sur¬ 
rounding you and developing you, because you will 
become a wife, a mother and then grand-mother 
and then decay in the jaws of relentless Destiny 
which will not .spare the youth of even a woman as 
superbly beautiful as you are. Alas ! the beauty of 
actual life is as slippery and shortlived as water on 
a lotus-leaf. 

Adieu, dear friend !... . 

Whether or not you succeed in your marriage 
and in life—do not lose heart. What is wanted to 
secure peace in life is simple and does not require 
as much sacrifice as 1 used to believe sometime 
ago. 

It is the energy of the Soul and courage be¬ 
fore the tragic reality. You who with t^auty 
raised the soul of a common man to the level of 
limitless expansion should never allow the facts of 
life to engulf you and destroy you in the whirl-pool 
of inaction and listlessness. 

My best of wishes to you and for you and 
for all those who will surround you in your future 
life. 

Yours truly, 
Ajoy. 


Ncnmbfr, 1979 
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Aa ahe finished the letter, she rose with dig* 
nity, taking the picture and the book—and stamp- 
ed her feet many times on the rough surface of an 
old roof covered with moss and lacerate here and 
there and everywhere by the ravages of time. 

She clenched her fist at empty space and 
there was a frown of anger and vexation in her 
dark-blue, Sashing eyes. 

For a minute she thought, and calculated. 
And then she was all action. She went down stairs, 
placed the letter without address with the picture 
and the manu.script in her drawer, locked it, and 
dressed hcreself with shoes and a thin wrapper 
which gave her a more elderly look and ordered the 
family coachman to drive her straight to the hostel- 
compound. 

Her father bad returned from Calcutta and 
was sitting in the room of her grand-mother ; he 
was planning how to get out of the embrassing 
situation which hud uri.sen by the sudden turn of 
events occasioned by his having invited the artist 
and the circumstances he had ct'me to learn fri*ra 
his mother which had led his daughter to f<ill in 
love. 

Anal Babu was too affectionate for a father 
to oppose serioasly the desires of his favouiite 
child, specially as bis own mother was on his 
daughter’s side. 

His eldest son and nephews, who though fond 
of purnima were not in favour of disappointing 
Ajit Kumar, were also present They thought that 
it would be a grave mistake to insult the father of 
Ajit Kumar - known widely for a dreadful temper 
and revengeful spill!. J licy were silent and sullen. 
It was appearent that they had no love for the 
artist who had come like a comet distributing dome¬ 
stic peace and introducing complications for which 
they had neither stomach nor taste. 

... Great was their surprise when the servant 
came and informed Anal Babu that the Headmaster 
of the local academy was waiting for him down¬ 
stairs in the drawing-room on an urgent piece of 
business. 

The Headmaster was immediately asked to 
come to the room in which all were sitting. Mira 
Devi,-—Ptirnima’s grand-mother—was .seated on a 
cushion. She was counting her bead.s and listening at 
the s<sme time to the difficulties imaginary and real 
explained by her son in bringing about a change in 
the person of the bride-groom at such a short 
notice and when everything else was arranged. 

The invilalion cards were printed, though not 
yet despatched. That was saving grace. But how to 
st(>p the .scandal that was unavoidable in their .social 
circle, and above all, how to break the news to 
Ajit Kumar and his father and many others on that 


side who were so intimately connected with the 
family 7 Who would represent Ajoy ? From enquiry 
he bad come to know that a part of bis ancestral 
home at Lakshmipur was no longer in existence, 
being swallowed up by the river Padma and there 
was none else in the family except a worthless and 
a very remotely connected uncle on his mother’s 
side who neither remembered Ajoy, nor cared to 
take any trouble for him. And where was the 
money so far as Ajoy’s side was concerned to 
defray the inevitable expenses in marrying 
Purnima 7 

Supposing everything was arranged by Anal 
Babu, where would Purnima live with Ajoy ? ft 
would be a disgrace if his son-in-law continued as 
the drawing -master in his own school of which he 
is the founder and secretary. 

Anal Babu was extermely worried, and he 
was really curious to hear what his mother had to 
say regarding all these objections which, according 
to him. were formidable and quite conclusive 
against any change in the bride-groom. 

But he added that he was always interested in 
Purnima’s happine.ss and that he respected his 
mother's wishes so much that he was prepared 
even to har.ard a quarrel with the neighbouring and 
more powerful estate to which their own family 
was obliged in more than one direction in the 
matter of collection of revenue in the lemotcr por¬ 
tions of the district. 

Let his mother solve. He was convinced that 
his mother would change her opinion and his dau¬ 
ghter would come to senses and that everything 
would be in the end normal and alright. 

Navin Babu, the Headmaster, entered and 
took the dust off the teet of Mira Devi, and squa¬ 
tted on the carpet spread on the floor. 

“Yes, what’s the matter, Navin ? Speak out, 
we are all in the midst of important family discus¬ 
sions which are not yet finished.’’ 

Anal Babu said with a tone of vexation and 
impatience at the Headmaster’s under delay in 
talking business and leaving them shortly. 

The Headmaster drew out of his pocket a 
letter and gave it to Anal Babu to read. 

It was the resignation letter of Ajoy. 

As Anal Babu read the letter which was only 
a formal letter of resignation in which the cause 
was shown to be reasons of health, his face turned 
grave But he did not betray further emotions and 
simply asked ; 

“What do you think about it ?” 
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“Nothing to think, ] believe, Sir ! He has 
already gone by the last train. He did not even wait 
for his salary this month. 

He was looking pale and agitated, and I won¬ 
der how he could fall ill. He was known to me as 
an athlete and a very healthy man. 

I asked him to wait till I meet the Secretary, 
but he was in no mood to wait. He only requested 
me to take over charge of the hostel by deputing 
somebody in his place. He was always so pcculicr 
and strange. I never quite understood him.” 

Navin Babu—fat-bellied and bespcctaled with 
a protmuding nose and an almost perfectly globular 
and bald head heaved a sigh of relief and inwaidly 
rejoiced at the improving prospects of his son-in- 
law who had previously applied for the job of the 
hostel supcrienlendent without success. 

When all his purposes had been secured and 
he had received a formal order from the Secretary 
(who being the land-lord and the financier was ihe 
most important member of the school committee) 
about ihc provisional appointment of his son-in-law 
as the new hostel superintendent subject to the ap¬ 
proval of a Body that never governed, he saluted 
again the old lady. 

This lime he made a gesture of touching the 
dust of her feet not on his head but on his tongue. 

As he crossed the door and then the house- 
gate and walked into open air, he assumed a proud 
gait and was deeply convinced about the infinite 
mercy of the Lord who gave strange fancies to a 
young man just at the hour of need. 

It wa.s at that moment that Purniroa came 
back and burst into the room of her grand-mother. 

She had wanted to talk with her grand-mother 
but did not eripect her father and other members 
of the family to be present there. 

Her face was flushed, and tears that were 
suppressed by an effort of will shadowed her eyes ; 
and it was obvious, in spite oi her outer calm, that 
she was inwardly suffering terribly. 

She had never expected such a turn of events 
and her faith in her own beauty was forever shaken. 
It was distressing to see how she looked, faltered 
and finally retired from the room while all guessed 
the reason of her silent exit. 


(To be Gontiaacd) 
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in Kuwait today, Iraq tomorrow. Saudi Arabia tha 
day after. EPI's fast paced turnkey expertise reaches 
out all over the world with massive industrial 
projects and large civil construction works. 

Coke oven batteries, e'ectric f.rc and reheating 
furr.ac^.i', credfi cli and p> neli.ns.; slug granulatiori 
prOiects, all kinds ct rr:aterial handling projects, raw , 
ore blending and storage plants, power transmission ; 
lines, airports, bridges, siios, stadia, housing 
complexes complete townships and much more, ( 

Out of a total project value of Rs- 700 crores. Rs.450 
crores springs from our foreign assignments. An 
ind.'.'.^tion of our c.-oith in international markets. 
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I Returning 
^ on our fast, 
non-stop flights 
can be a Jeliuhiful treat. You get 
more time in London, or arrive 
home earlier, Twice a week from , 
London to Delhi, and then to T. •’ 
Bombay. And twice a week from 

London direct to Bombay. '■ 
Delectable food, super service. M&ybe 
you'll Wish It would go on a little longer, 


Something good going for you. 


Catch my 
non-stop Londm-Retum. 
Four times a week. 



( Contd. from page 16 ) 


COMMENTS 


GAMP DAVID AGREEMENT 

The Camp David Ai’rceinent between Begin 
and Sadat under the patronage of President Carter 
is indeed nothing but ucocolonial collnsion of 
imperialifm, Zionism and reaction against the 
Arab liberation movement. The agreement has 
defied the well-known resolutions 242 and 338 
of the Security Council adopted unanimously, 
for the withdrawal of all Israeli forces from the 
Arab territories occupied by Israel during their 
military agreements. The Paleslenians' Icgiiimalc 
righpots for the establishment of their sovereign 
Fatherland whkh was supported by the United 
Nations, was not included in the agreement. M<isf 
of the Arab countries and all freedom lo\ing 
people of the world have unequivocally condemned 
the Camp David Agreement as it deviates from 
UN resolution 242. 

The Security Council resolutions 242 and 
338 called for Israeli troop withdrawal from all 
Arab territories occupied in 1%?. This was not 
included in the agreement. The Financial Times 
wrote, “the framework agreement fails even to 
mention such central i-ssues as future of Jeru.saiam, 
the future of Golan Heights or the role of (he 
Palestine Liberation Ovganisation. In short the 
Israeli Prime Minister seern to have secured the 
prospect of a bilateral peace treaty, without having 
to make any of the fimdamcntai concessi'ms needed 
to secure a broadly-basscd Middle East Peace.” 

Leonid Brezhnev's Baku speech regarding the 
Middle East situation is significant about the 
present situation “any attempt to ignore the 
fundamental prerequiasites for a real settlement of 
the Middle Last problem to exclude or disregard 
one or another participant in this sctllcmem, to 
sacrifice their interest or dictate one's term to them 
can bring nothing but an illusion of settleircnt”. 
L. I. Brezhnev said furl her, “whatever the frame¬ 
work of the separate deal which conceals the 
capitulation of one side and consolidates the fruits 
of aggression by another side the aggression of 
Israel—it can only make the Middle East situation 
even more explosive”. The reient military mano¬ 
euvres of Israel on the neighbouring borders of 
the Arab countries clearly exposes the situation. 
The continuous lighting in Lebanon backed by the 
Israeli fortes is a clear indication of Israel’s aggre¬ 
ssive policy. 

L. 1. Brezhnev’s Baku speech has sliowm the 
way for real settlement of the Middle East problem 


“that way consists in the complete withdrawal of 
Israd from all Arab lands it occupied in 1967, full, 
an unequivocal respect of the legitimate rights of 
the Arab people of Palestine, including their right 
to an independent statehood, the reliably guarante¬ 
ed security of all the countries in the area, including 
of course, Israel too. Such a comprehen.sive plan 
is possible only with the participation of all sides 
conrerned, including the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. The sooner this settlement is achiev¬ 
ed, the sooner will the Middle East cease to be a 
seat of tension.” 

All Arab countries and the Israel should lake 
up this path for a final .settlement of the conflict in 
the Middle East. All patriotic and peace loving 
people of the world want the end of this continuous 
tension in the Middle East which may any moment 
expand into a large scale war and threaten the 
peace of the world. The Camp David Agreement 
will further embolden Israel to launch military 
aggrcs.sion and thus aggravate the situation of the 
Middle East. 

IRAQIS BRILLIANT INITIATIVE 

We warmly hail Iraq’s bold initiative to 
convene a conference of the heads of Arab coun¬ 
tries to chalk oul a programme to face the critical 
situation created bv the Camp David Agreement 
for perpetuating Israel’s occupation of the Arab 
countries. They have given a call at the right 
time to all Arab countries to take up a .stand 
unitedly against the escalation of the Israeli aggre¬ 
ssion over the Arab territories. If the Arab coun¬ 
tries stand united then no power however mighty 
will be able to launch any military aggression 
against the Arab countries. The unity of the Arab 
countries will act as the bulwark of peace and 
safeguard the sovereignty and interest of (he Arab 
land. The legitimate rights of the Palestcnian 
Arabs must be upheld at any cost. The sovereignty 
of the homeland of the Palcstenians must be 
established. 

Since the days of India’s liberation struggle 
Mahat-na Gandhi, the l ather of Indian Nation, 
unequivocally supported the just cause of the 
Palcstenians. The government of India since 
independence has been upholding the cause of the 
Palcstenians. The entire freedom loving people 
ot India and the world demand the early establish¬ 
ment of a sovcicign Fatherland of the Palcste¬ 
nians who have been denied their legitimate rights 
for several decades. We wish all success to Iraq’.s 
magnificent initiative. 
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National Charter for Joint Action Between 

Iraq and Syria 


After talks between H.E. Mr. Ahmed Hassan al*Bakr, President of Iraq, and H.E. Mr. Hafez 
al-Assad, President of Syria, the Iraqi and Syrian leadership chalked out the National Action Charter 
for Joint Action. The Charter contains the following points : 

1. A joint high political body to be set up comprising the leadership of the both states to 
supervise all the bilateral relations in the political, military, cultural, educational and information 
fields and to coordinate the unionist work in these fields. 

2, The high body consists of : 

IRAQI SIDE t 

1. H.E. Mr. Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, Deputy Secretary-General of the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party and President of Iraq. 

2. H E. Mr. Saddam Hussein, Vice-Chairman of the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
of Iraq. 

3. Mr. Izzat Ibrahim, Member of the RCC and Minister of Interior. 

4. Mr. Taha Yassin Raraadhan, Member of the RCC and Minister of Housing. 

5. Mr. lariq Aziz, Member of the RCC. 

6. Mr. Adnan Hus.sein, Member of the RCC and Minister of Planning. 

7. Mr. Adnan Khairallah, Member of the RCC and Minister of Defence. 

SYRIAN SIDE 

1. H.E. Mr. Hafez al-Assad, Pre.sident of Syria. 

2. Mr. Mohammed Ali Al-Halabi, Prime Minister of Syria. 

3. Mr. Abdul Halim Khaddam, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

4. Mr. Jamil Shia, Minister of Economy. 

5. Mr. Fahmi Al-Yousifi, Minister of Civil Services. 

6. Mr. Mustafa Tlas. Minister of Defence. 

7. Mr. Zuhair Msharta, Mini.ster of Education. 

During the talks it was decided to form three committees. 

1. The first committee for the political, information and cultural affairs will have, as members, 
Mr. Tariq Aziz from the Iraqi side and Mr. Abdul Halim Khaddam from the Syrian side. 

2. The second committee for economic and technical affairs will be headed by Mr. Adnan 
Hussein from the Iraqi side and Mr. Jamil Shia from the Syrian side. 

3. The third committee will be for military cooperation and will have, as members, Mr. Adnan 
Khairallah. Minister of Defence, Mr. Saadoun Hammadi, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Mr. Abdul 
ShanshaJ, Chief of Staff, from the Iraqi side. From the Syrian side it will have Mr. Abdul Halim 
Khaddam, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Mustafa Tlas, Minister of Defence, and Mr. Hikmat 
Shahabi, Chief of Staff, as its membcis. 

They will put the framework for a draft of a treaty for joint defence that would lead to a full 
military union between the two states. 

4. The fourth committee is for education, higher education and scientific research. On the 
Iraqi side Mr. Taha Yassin Ramadhan and on the Sytian side Mr. Zuhair Msharta will be its memb^s. 
This committM will work for unification of educational programmes. 
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Religion and Heritage 
in the Eyes of the 
Party and Revolution 


SADDAM HUSSEIN 
Iraq’s RCC Vice-Chairman 


When we hold any discourse on religion and 
heritage, wc should come to know that our philoso¬ 
phy is not religion and heritage as such. Our 
philosophy is being mirroicd by our points of 
departure and our policies associating with them. 
Among the central issues aflcctmg our ethics, 
legacy and traditions, is the past itself which is 
fraught with motives of life with all its tores, laws as 
well as religion. Our ideology is not the total 
outcome of what is inherent in the past and the 
religion, but it is a comprehensive ever developing 
outlook. It is also an all-out outlook on the pre¬ 
dicaments and complexities of life tor driving it on 
the revolutionary development path. When our 
ideology had emerged, its tormulation was worked 
out in a way that it might be not a derivation of 
the reality of our nation only, but much more 
ahead of it also. 

When heritage and religion constitute two 
main and vital tributaries to this reality, their 
impact on our ideology will certainly be essentially 
felt. 

Here I may pose a question : 

Were the brave devotion, honour an^ sincerity 
among the traditional values of the Arabs of the 
pre-[slamic ages ? How were ihe\, and how did they 
turn to be after the emergence ot Islam ? were 
there the same values in pre-Islamic and pro-Islamic 
periods ? 

Certainly the answer is: 

All the criteria of brave devotion, honour, 
sincerity and all other forms of modus vivendi 


m all walks of life were being practised in the pre- 
Islamic ages, but they were certainly not the same 
aHer the advent of Islam. They underwent some 
changes, and their terms were changed in compli¬ 
ance with the cliange.s that took place in the society 
in Its creed and in the theses in discourse. 

Ergo, the criteria of brave devotion, honour 
and all the other traditional and social values are 
objective ever-developing ones. But when they 
appear as if they were some absolute values, within 
the formula of development in each stage of the 
successive one, they are nothing but relative accord¬ 
ing to the comprehensive calculations on life in its 
general process which is detached from peculiarities 
ot lime-space stages or the other limited cases. 

Such notions and points of departure have 
been projected by our Party since a long time la 
any case, if now we find out any defect, this defect 
lies m the policies and their disabilities or failure 
to mirror adequately the ideological points of 
departure of the Party, when those policies try to 
deal with such issues. Hence, the defect is not in 
the Party’s points of departure. 

I would like to underline again, out of our 
Party’s stand and my wholehearted conviction that 
our Party is not neutral between atheism and 
religious belief. It is always in favour of religiou.« 
belief, although it is not a theocratic party and 
must not be so. '' 

There arc various ways of tactical work and 
Its expression, while the strategic one has only one 
way. Sometimes people resort to make obscu- 
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rantism and generalisation-according to the tactical 
calculations—as a means to win over the majority 
of the people, while—according to the strategic 
outlook and approach—specification and clarity 
should be the decisive means for winning over the 
majority of the people. 

In this very stage, specification and clear 
methodological precision are required of us to 
express our ideology towards society including all 
the phenomena of life and its implications. 

Obscurantism, fickleness and lability are not 
our means to win over the majority of the people, 
because we do not want to win over the majority 
of the people within a limited .span of time for 
sonic transient issues just to surmount a temporary 
impasse. We do not want also to utilise such 
means to attain a certain temporary stage objectives 
and thi n cast them away and disown them in a 
following stage as the rightists and some other 
exploit ing ranks of classes do, in respect of their 
relations with the masses. 

What we intend to do, is to win over the 
majority of the people once and for all on the path 
of the tested principles of the Revolution and the 
Parly, while we endeavour to convince the whole 
people and bring them over to this path. 

The original and radical approaches to the 
people’s' problems and the basic socio-political and 
economic phenomena and other phenomena necessi¬ 
tate abandoning any generalisation and turning to 
specify the objectives, the approaches and the 
active forces in favour of the Revolution. The 
situation necessitates also identification of the 
enemies of the Revolution together with all their 
alliances in each stage of the struggle. 

Therefore, what is required now is specifi¬ 
cation and claiily in order to attain, through a 
genuine and a firmly-based gain and achieve a 
leading role for our Party in moving, transforming 
and leading the society. 

Among the tactical methods that may be 
adopted sometimes, is to move towards the posi¬ 
tions of the foe and intermingle with him, provided 
that you arc competent and highly versed in war- 
craft and able to tight in those intermingled 
trem hes. But, on the other hand, what you need 
in the field ot the basic questions regarding leading 
the people, confronting his enemies and vanqui¬ 
shing them once and for all, is to oblige the enemy 
to be in a position from which he will be clearly 
distinct from you and keep the field open in order 
that you may eliminate any intermingled trenches 

and ensure the required range for deadsure shot. 
In this way your rifle will operate properly and 
precisely whenever you need to use it instead of 
using bayonets or catch-as-catch-can craft. 

But when a dagger, a bayonet or any other 
weapons is used in hand-to-hand engagement, then 
attachment is necessary in order to use all the 


potentialities and means in a righteous and effective 
way, while you have to preserve a relatively consi¬ 
derable upper band. 

Now, in this stage what kind of methods we 
should apply to (he religious and sectarian 
bigotry ? Is it required to move over to the 
positions of those who are projecting the religion 
and the religious rites issue m a distorted and 
erroneous way, and then merge with them and come 
to terms temporarily with their concepts and 
methods in order to influence them and change 
their convictions, ai.d consequently to lead them 
on the righteous way ? Or, is it required that we 
should stand distinctly by putting forth our genuine 
principled concepts regarding points of departure, 
aims and methods ? 

Moving over to their own po.sition.s and 
emerging our concepts with theirs or adopting 
obsecurantism will precipitate a crushing defeat 
for us and drive us to an ideological crisis and, at 
the same time, we will Jo'.e politically. Thus, we 
shall lose two positions, i. c. we shall lose the 
ideological ground on which we arc standing which 
is the mam source of our basic political strength, 
and also the ideological cohesion, and consequently 
we shall lose our distinct characteristics and our 
masses. 

Now, shall we eliminate the religious issue as 
an instrument in the hands of the reaction and the 
enemies of our Party, by calling on our Party 
members to religious rites in a formal way which 
will drive us to the positions of the religious 
reaction and its sectarian subdivision or rather we 
shall accept that the central and correct method of 
giving a clear .stand vis-a-vis the religious issue in 
all its practical and theoretical aspects and give 
the freedom to all the people, whether Party 
members or not, to practise the sincere religious 
rues according to their choice ? 

The chaotic intermingling, in methods and 
practices, with these quarters which view this 
question in a distorted way or which cannot grasp 
it correctly, will never offer a solution to this 
question. At the same time the divorce from 
religion, in the atheistic sense, is an outlook 
rejected by us and is a losing case in all calculations. 

Therefore, how should we behave ? 

Some of the hostile forces began to utilise 
religion for some political objectives, but you, 
yourself, should not utilise it for the political 
objectives and you should not collide with them 
directly adopting the conventional methods. When 
some of the reactionary quarters took some provo¬ 
cative stands against the Revolution under the 
umbrella of the religious rites at the instigation of 
imperialism, they were in fait intending to harm 
the Revolution. 1 hey were mere tools to interfere 
in the religious affairs in imbalanced means and 
formulae in order to instigate some sectors of the 
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masses that are a part of the general movement of 
the Revolution and harm their interest which is the 
interest of the Revolution itself. 

The efforts of some suspicious quarters 
rendered, in this direction, were being oriented to 
evoke some Party members and the servicemen to 
behave obtusely and capriciously, whether in the 
general judgement or in detailed measures. They 
meant by this to isolate the Revolution from the 
masses and dri\ e it to the intermingled trenches 
where it is difficult to distinguish between the 
enemy and the friend. 

These deviating reactionary quarters which 
arc employed by the foreigner, are well aware that 
they are not able to win over the people by project¬ 
ing on their part a political parly to challenge the 
A BSP. Hence, they intend to magnetise some 
people by calling on exercising the religious rites 
according to some particular formulae, attempting, 
afterwards, to turn this tiend into some political 
commitments hostile and countcr-revoluiionary. 
The calculation of their tactical behaviour is based 
on any tactical blunder we may commit, in order 
to give them an opporti’nily to generalise its conse¬ 
quences in a W'ay to stamp our sirategy with some 
negative influences. By this way, they may enhance 
their calculations of winning the battle, or at least, 
to erect a psychological barrier between the Party 
and its concepts on (he one hand, and some quarters 
among the people, on the other hand, to impede 
or block the channel of communication with the 
Party thinking. 

Ergo, what is required of us is to stand 
against any politicisation of religion on the pari of 
the state, in the society. And to stand, also, against 
involving the revolution in the religious issue. We 
should resort to the grassroot of our ideology and 
highly appraise the religion but without religious 
policies. Because when you put on the garb of a 
preacher or a religious pulpiteer calling on the 
people, out of your official or party position, to 
fulfil the religious rites, you have to instruct them 
how to fulfil also all the obligatory duties of religion. 
From this point of departure problems and proble¬ 
matic complications will emerge. 

Thus, differences will flare up according to 
the cxegetical exposition of each Islamic sect. Is 
this not an approach to the most dangerous approch 
of a defeated policy, while you are able to win by 
some other ways ? To be not within the range of 
the enemy is a counter-measure, when it is required 
to distinguish yourself from your enemy, separate 
yourself from him by being in another trench and 
by keeping a distance between the two open. 
Hence, if the state adopted a certain policy for 
religion and its ordinary rites, whether by prevent¬ 
ing or permitting, we would, in this case, exclude 
our masses from our influence and then, our massss 
will split, our Party will split up and consequently 
the ideological structure on which our Party is 
based would be shaken. By this, the enemy of the 
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Revolution would win the battle and not only the 
policy would be defeated, but the principles would 
be defeated also. 

The people who are not creative me those 
who imitate the others and plagiurisc the of 

the others. Here, in our society there a:e l lO kinds 
of imitators : 

* The one who belongs to the past i. e. the 
righitists and the ractionaiy. 

* The other to the “new’’ and some of them 
arc some of the poliiical mcwemcius which c- py 
the experiences and approaches of otlici peoples 
including their stands towards religion. 

As for us, wc have the cap, city lor cieatne- 
ness and foi creative and developed approa. Iie.s. 
Life itself requires us to adopi developed l«*(iuu! ie, 
means and ideas, although everybody has ilic s. me 
faith and the same way <if e.xprcsMiig it. including the 
sectarian homogeiieiij. It w« uid be impossible lor 
us to involve ourselves in the secular att'airs of ilie 
present life in accordance with rcligitius jiiiispiii- 
dcnce, because, the problems of modern society in 
which we live and which wc ate required to 
tackle and deal with are basically different from 
the problems faced during the eaily Islamic 
days. In those days the canons of religious 
jurisprudence were worked on up to the point 
when Islamic legislation and jurisprudence had be¬ 
come one of the central sources iVoinwhichlhc other 
legislations—and n..( the laws of the present life- - 
were derived or inspired, in addition to be drifted 
towards reaction, on the pretext that the theory of 
modern life, with all its developments, might to be 
a reflection of the teaching of the ancient jurispru¬ 
dence which certainly lead the Moslems to diffe¬ 
rences leading to schisms in view of differences in 
sects and other considerations. Thus, we shall 
be creating the suitable atmospheres for neocolo¬ 
nialism to play its vicious game in splitting the 
people and smuggling the schcinings aiming at the 
revolution and the Arab homeland as a whole, in 
addition to the fact that such a path would be 
nothing but chasing a mirage. 

Almighty God revealed religions in succession, 
so Islam advented after judaism and Christianity. 
LikcAisc he gave graduated rules in each individual 
religion as well. In this way Almighty God 
willed, through such a method, to show the signi¬ 
ficance and seriousness of observing and adopting 
the prerequisites of development and active and 
flexible interaction with life and its laws. 

We would not rather involve our ideology 
and our ideological and political analyses in religion 
by adopting the quotations and bases of the 
religious analysis. We wanted here to point out to 
this just to underline the importance of observing 
the development and conditions of life. On this 
basis, our Baathian ideology is neither a copy nor 
an imitation of any religious analysis or religious 
point of departure. Our ideology is of the life for 
all the Arabs. It embodies the spirit of their 
message of righteousness, justice, selflessness and 
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progress including the spirit of the Islamic voca¬ 
tions in new formulae, new points of departure 
and with new links open for continuous elaboration 
and develcpn ent. ’IIuMefore, although this ideology 
carries the spirit of the Arabs in Islam, it is not 
rclii'ii'ii-; I reed put lorth as an alternative to or an 
ant'tiHsis of any rrligicus belief. On this basis, 
oiii Party is not neiiiial between confession and 
a!hci^ll). II -r is it a tiew icligioiis creed. It i-S 
a in-w secular treed expressing the Arabs' need f<'r 
If in liiiilding up their new civilisal ion hy a revolu- 
tionaiy conceptn’ii and meih 'tl. At the same 
time this idei'iouy is connected with the Arabs’ 
spiiii ll’.M'iigh liCMt ige and hi.story. 

It) IlI the state interfere in drawing up a 
certain policy expressing in its detailed secular 
mcihcd, the leiigion itself, will be allowing division 
of our people acco'clin'’ to their rtdigious and 
sectarian conmiiimcnt, for, when you bold any 
discussion on the secular policy, on the b.scs of its 
relation with the religious jurisprudence, you will 
certainly face a certain dcfmne religious interpreta¬ 
tion, and then will be obliged to adopt a certain 
definite religious and sectarian interpretation for 
yourself, because not all the people are homo¬ 
geneous in their religious and sectarian outlook. 
Siu h a case will lead the state and its machinery 
to face some alternatives which arc definitely biased 
in their religious and sectarian interpretation, 
conception and practice. This is what wc should 
reject flatly, because, to contemplate and consider 
this will serve imperialism or, in the least, will be a 
df-’rsiciive u'eihod since it leads to .schism as we 
liuvc jusi nieiutoned. 

Therefore, we ought to be balanced and 
imcgrable in these issues and move from a com- 
piehciisive tniih <'k- a rcali.sfic and revolutionary 
ciuilook not fiorn a stibmissive realistic outlook, 
because .submitting to the reactionary calls ol some 
religious circles requires that you would depart 
front your leading role in society as represented in 
a revolittionaiy movement moulding the present 
and looking foiward to the future through elaiified 
well-known means and formulae. When you give up 
thi.s role in order to lake a position in a passive out- 
da'cd n'lovcnicnt. confined itself to turning back to 
the past only, then you wall begin from scratch. Then, 
in such a ca.se, even your taelu nl attempt by preten¬ 
ding that you arc ( hu'-ing the reactionary elements, 
and by .idheiing and clinging to them according to 
some ceri in culenlations out of their conception re- 
gaidiig thj relation between the stale and religion — 
Will never give you a laciic; ! chame, for the religiou.s 
re vtum.ity elements in this case, will be the leading 
force of I ho march, and not you You will never be 
able to mobili.se the masses on this way and will 
never be able to govern the march and the orienta¬ 
tions ensued, nor will you be able to make the 
adjustment, because each method and point of 
departure have their own leaders. Among the reac¬ 
tionary circles, there arc some other leaders who 


are specialists in such a question who will deaf 
with, in their own way. 

What expresses our righteous principled out¬ 
look towards religion is to revere all the places of 
prayer in a balanced way and in accordance with a 
comperhensive principle outlook. We should not 
propagate any teachings of any Islamic sect through 
the state machinary, because such a behaviour wijf 
split our people. We should also keep our informa¬ 
tion and cultural centres and the other state insti¬ 
tutions to be a field of sectarian plurality through 
propagating their concepts and the different parti¬ 
cular interpretations with a certain tinge. 

This is not our task. Our task is to express 
ourselves in a balanced way about our legacy and 
the leaders of our spiritual heritage nd the leading 
figures of our national genius who rendered very 
great services to mankind and the whole world in 
addition to our glorious past. We should express 
this to the generations of our people in a balanced 
manner, a? we have just mentioned, avoiding ail 
the aetails of the various questions which contain 
some divergent and oppi’smg points of view which 
turn the people susceptible to be divided into diffe¬ 
rent sects and perpetuate the defects and the nega¬ 
tivities between the new and old generations. 

If some Baathists and some others fail to 
unite .society in respect to all these questions, they 
should not avoid what they cannot grasp, because 
in that case they will stand between the devil and 
the deep sea (i.e. either by atheism or by surren¬ 
dering to conventionalities). 

The failure to put a clear-cut end to these 
matters would lead to confusion and infringements 
in our relationship with our people and our outlook 
towards some religious practices, which may vex our 
people or a part of it at times, and thU is exactly 
what imperialism wants. In such a case there is no¬ 
thing more effective than to commit a blunder in your 
behaviour and then give rise to the resentment of 
the people in this concern. Thus, we will lose our 
ancestors, our offspring.s and our people. But, when 
you have a clear and comprehensive lonception 
about this .subject in accordance with the nation 
mentioned above, imperialism will never be able to 
utilise the rituals and the formalities to turn them 
to subversive action in the opposite trench, nor will, 
they be able to employ the people against the Re¬ 
volution. Therefore, let everybody practise his usual 
religious rites to the best of his choice without any 
interference in his affairs, provided that in his prac¬ 
tice, he avoids any clash contradiction with our 
policy in transforming and building the society 
according to the choices of the Arab Baath Socia¬ 
list Party. We have to warn those who intend to 
utilise religion as a guise of a policy or a cover for 
reaching a state of a clash or contradiction with 
Revolution, its programmes and objectives, that they 
will only serve neo-colonialism and its aims. Such 
an activity can only be severely punished by the 
iron grip of the Revolution. 
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October Sociolist Revolotioo 


•'A Socialist Soviet Republic in Russia will stand as a Living Example to the Peoples of 
All Countries, and the Propaganda and Revolutionising Effect of This Example will 
be immense.'* 




-V.l. LENIN 





President 
L. I. 

Brezhnev 
on 

October 
Revolution 

I he victory of the October Revolution opened 
the door to the ideas of socialism. Within a short 
span of time our country surmounted its age-old 
backwaidness and became a powerful, highly deve¬ 
loped state Led by the Communist Party the 
wtirking people of our country were the first to 
bmid SO' iaiisoi and the first to begin the building 
ol' ctiminunism. 

riic October Socialist Revolution gave a, 
miehty impetus to worldwide social development, 
accelciiiicd the revokilionaiy and liberation strug¬ 
gle I he ideas ot'Marxism Leninism under whose 
banner the October Revolution triumphed, have 
today captured the minds and hearts of millions of 
people aiul become a great constructive force. 

I he roail that brought Russia to socialism is 
the highroad <d’ world history and of the whole of 
human »ivilisalion. fJespile the purely Russian 
conditions under which it was accomplished the 
October Revolution mirrored tie basic principal 
trends of a whole ep'>ch. the epoch ot' transition 
troin capitalism t<' socialism a transition that was 
prcp.ired by the entire course ot world socio-econo¬ 
mic development. 

1 lie replacement of cipitalism by socialism 
bvc.mu*. ncccsi.uy and inevitable when private 
ownership of the means of production become an 
obstacle to the development of the productive 
forces. Capitalism created its own grave-digger the 
working class. The long and persevering struggle 
w.u'ed bythe inteina'ional proletariat gave birth 
to bat:li; expelictu'c which become labour's formid¬ 
able weapons in tlic class clashes with capitalism. 

1 he development of advanced social thinking 
pfcpaied the ground for the Great October Socia¬ 
list Revolution ; I his development reached its peak 
in Marxi.sm By their truly creative feat which 
turned socialism from a utopia into a science, Karl 
Marx and Frederick Fngles, the great thinkers and 
revolutionaries, showed all oppressed and down¬ 
trodden people the r ad to freedom and happiness. 


The socialist revolution matured in the bosom 
of the old world. And it broke out in this weakest 
link in Russia, which was the storm-centre of all 
the basic contradictions of imperialism at the 
beginning of the 20th Century. 

In Russia the rapid development of capitalism 
gave rise to numerous insoluable problems and in¬ 
creasingly aggravated class antagonisms. Under the 
semi-feudal system the working people sufifered not 
only from capitalist exploitation but also from lan¬ 
downer tyranny, ruthless political coercion and 
national oppression. In no other country at that 
time were the social and political contradictions of 
the epoch so acute and inflamed. 

All working people in the world are increa¬ 
singly realising that the Great October Socialist 
Revolution is of epoch-making singificance. ft put 
an end to the exploitation of man by man and pro¬ 
claimed the building of a socialist society of equal 
peoples. Inaugurating an epovh of revolutionary 
transformation, the October Revolution laid the 
highroad in mankind's struggle for freedom of the 
peoples and for progress, for peace, democracy and 
sociali.sin. 

The Great October Revolution made a 
mighty impact on the national-liberation move¬ 
ment. Under pre.ssure of the struggle of the 
international working class and the oppressed 
peoples of the colonial and dependent coun¬ 
tries, the colonial system of imperialism tumbled 
down, dozens of new states emerged and embar¬ 
ked on the road of independent development. Over¬ 
coming the teething problems of their statehood and 
giving a rebuff to the forces of internal and external 
reaction, those countries are striving for the consoli¬ 
dation of national independence, socio-economic 
and cultural transform itions. The young states are 
ever more vigorously fighting against imperialism, 
its attempts to continue the exploitation of those 
countries through neo-colonialist means, to control 
their economic and political life. They are stepping 
up their calls for the establishment of equal inter¬ 
national economic relations. Under the leader¬ 
ship of the strengthening revolutionary-democratic 
forces in a number of liberated countries, backward 
socio-economic relations are being fundamentally 
reconstructed in the interests of the mass of the 
people, on the basis of the socialist orientation of 
internal and external policy. The contribution of 
these states make to the cause of general peace and 
relaxation of international tension is increasing. 
The ideas of peace and the security of the peoples, 
disarmament, national independence, democracy, 
social progress, and socialism are striking ever fir¬ 
mer roots in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

The Soviet people are ushering the anni¬ 
versary of the Great October Revolution with 
outstanding deeds in building a Communist society 
putting into effect the historic decisions of the 2Stb 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Some Great Men Speak About Soviet Russia 


Rabindranath Tagore : 

“In Russia at last; wJiichever way I look. I am 
filled with wonder. It is unlike any other country. 
It is radically different. From top to bottom they 
are rousing everybody up without distinction.” 

“1 am now in Russia; had I not come, my 
life’s pilgrimage would have remained incomplete. 
Before it is time to assess good and evil in their 
activities here, the first thing that occurs to one is 
what incredible courage ! 

“I marvel at the West when 1 see her achiev¬ 
ing the difficult by the magic of science. But what 
has astonished me most is the tremendous task 
that is being carried out here. 

“I can see that they are determined to raise 
a new world. 'I hey have no time to lose, because 
the whole world is their opponent; they must prove 
without delay that what they want is not wrong, 
ihar it is no fraud; a decade or two is determined 
to prevail against a milleniura. Very small is their 
material strength, but the daring of their will 
power defies comparison. 

“When I visited the peasant's house in 
Moscow...I saw with my own eyes how the Ru.ssian 
peasants have left the Indian peasantry behind in 
less than a decade. Not only have they learnt to 
read books ; they are transformed mentally; they 
have become men. To speak of education is not the 
whole story: the tremendous clTort for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture is equally striking. J have 
also seen that in their State there is no difference 
whatsoever of race and colour. The efficient 
methods they have introduced for .spreading educa¬ 
tion even amonj the semi-savage races under 
Soviet rule are beyond the reach of the Indian 
masses..” 

Mahatma Gandhi ; 

» 

“...But, be that as it may, there is no ques¬ 
tioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind 
it the purest sacrifices of countless men and women 
who have given up their all for its sake, and an 
ideal sanctified by the sacrifice of such master 
spirits as Lenin, cannot go in vain. 1 he noble 
example of tbeir renunciation will be emblazoned 
for ever, and quicken and purify the ideal as time 
passes.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru : 

“While the rest of the world was in the grip 
of the depression and going backward in some 


ways, in the Soviet country a great new world was 
being built up before our eyes. Russia, following 
the great Lenin, looked into the future and thought 
only of what was to be while other countries lay 
numbed under the dead hand of the past and spent 
their energy in preserving the useless relics of 
bygone age." 

“A study of Marx and Lenin produced a 
powerful effect on my mind and helped me to see 
history and current affairs in a new light. The 
long chain of history and of social development 
appeared to have some meaning, some sequence, and 
the future lost some of its obscurity. The practical 
achievcmcnt,s of the Soviet Union were also 

t •emeiKlously impressive.The Soviet Revolution 

had advanced human Society by a great leap and 
had lit a bright flame which could not be smother¬ 
ed, and It had laid the foundations for the new 
civilisation towards which the world could 
advance.” 

Albert Einstein : 

“■"No doubt, the day will come when all 
nations (as far as such nations still exist) will be 
grateful to Ru.s.sia for having demonstrated, for 
the first time by vigorous action the practical 
possibility of planned economy in spite of exceed¬ 
ingly great difficulties.” 

Maxim Gorky : 

“W'c have laid the foundations of new 
history.” 

Sun Yat Sen : 

“The revolution in Russia has engendered 
great hope in all mankind.” 

Remain Rolland : 

“The victory of the Russian revolution strikes 
me as being ot decisive importance for the future 
of Fuirope. It serves Europe in the most excellent 
way po.ssible. The only trouble is that Europe 
runs the risk of endlessly marking time, bogged 
down in petty strife and fruitless approaches.” 

Gcorgr Bernard Shaw ; 

“Well, I have .been telling the Briti.sh the 
truth about Russia for ten years now. It is a great 
joy for an old man like me to go to my grave in 
the knowledge that civilisation will be saved. Here, 
in Russia, I have actually realised that communism 
may bring humanity out of its present crisis and 
save it from the anarchy of destruction”. 
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Anniversary Slogans from Moscow 

FYODOR BREUS, 

APN Political Commentator 


On November 7 the Soviet Union and its 
friends throughout the world will celebrate the 61st 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion which marked the beginning of the historical 
transition of humanity from capitalism to socialism. 
The Soviet Communist Party’s Central Committee 
has issued slogans, devoted to this significant anni< 
versary, which are now broadcast by Radio Moscow 
and carried by all Soviet newspapers. 

These are the slogans of the moment, which 
explicitly formulate the domestic and foreign 
policies of the Communist Party. 

The slogans say that the year of 1978 is the 
first year of the new Soviet Constitution, a docu¬ 
ment demonstrating that socialism is making pro¬ 
gress in economic growth, in raising the well-being 
of population and in improving democracy. The 
Antral Committee proclaims: ’’Long Live socialist 
democracy which ensures full power of the people 
and social justice !” 

Socialist democracy is a democracy of vigor¬ 
ous action. The involvement of millions of workers 
in the administration of production and public 
affairs makes a decisive influence on the rapid 
growth of the country’s industrial and production 
potential and on raising the working and living 
conditions of the population. The Central Com¬ 
mittee urges the working people to consistently 
implement the decisions of the 25th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party (February 1976), to work 
for fulfilling the Tenth Five-Year Plan (1976 80) 
and to raise the efficiency of production and quality 
of work, thus “realizing the potentialities of deve¬ 
loped socialism.’’ 

The Soviet Communist Party reiterates in the 
slogans addressed to the Soviet working people and 
to the international public ‘ that the Soviet Union 
links its future only with a peace policy : “The 
people.^ of the world ! Step up the struggle for 
removing the threat of another world war and for 
deepening the relaxation of international tension ! 
Expose the schemes of the forces of reaction and 
aggression, militarism and revanchism—the enemies 
of peace and the security of nations !’’ 


War should be completely excluded from the 
life of humanity. The non-use of force should 
become a law of international relations. Nuclear 
weapons should be banned for all times. Plans for 
the production of the neutron bomb should be 
frustrated and the development and production of 
all new types and systems of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction should be terminated through the joint 
efforts of ail nations. 

The Soviet people admire the heroic struggle 
of the Vietnames people who are resolutely uphold¬ 
ing their national sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
freedom and independence. The Soviet Union 
hails the successes of Laos in socialist construction. 
Solidarity with the patriots of Chile and with the 
people of Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa 
also vividly illustrate the loyalty of the Soviet 
people to the ideals of the revolution. All these 
sentiments have been reflected in the slogans of the 
Central Committee for the anniversary of the 
Revolution. 

The great forces of our day have an outstand¬ 
ing role to play in the struggle tor the ultimate 
liberation of the African, Asian and Latin American 
nations fighting against imperialism, racism and 
neocolonialism. It is to tho.se forces that the slogan 
is addressed : “May the mighty invincible union of 
the three major levolutionaiy forces of our day, 
world socialism, the international proletariat and 
the national-liberation movement, grow stronger !” 
Urging stronger unity and cohesion of the Com¬ 
munists throughout the world on the unshakable 
basis of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, the Soviet Communist Party proclaims : 
“Long live proletarian internationalism, the tested 
and mighty weapon of the international working 
class !“ 

The slogans of the Central Committee show 
that the Party which has accumulated a rich experi¬ 
ence in building actually existing socialist society is 
confident of the future of both its own country and 
the world socialist system, a new civilization which 
is regarded by the nations of the world as a decisive 
force in the struggle against imperialism and as a 
bulwark of peace, democracy and progress. 
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Hungarian Revolution 1918-1919 

CORRESPONDEr^T 


The Hungarian bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion broke out—as part of a chain reaction -after 
the Prague/October 28/and the Vienna/October 30/ 
revolts. The power went over to the bourgeois 
democrats allying with the Social-Democratic 
Party. A coalition government was formed with 
opposition leader Mihaly Karolyi as prime minis¬ 
ter, who enjoyed nation-wide esteem. The coalition 
government tried to abolish the remnants of feuda¬ 
lism and better capitalism through reforms. The 
major driving force of this revolution were the 
working class, landlass peasants and urban petit 
bourgeois It shows the democratic, popular charac¬ 
ter of the October revolution, that in November 
1918, workers, soldiers and people’s councils were 
formed all over the country. Thus beside the bour¬ 
geois democratic government, popular self-rule 
became another independent power factor, which, 
if it had raised its instinctiveness to the level of a 
conscious movement, would have carried the possi¬ 
bility of an independent worker-peas mt power. 

In the autumn 1918 the masses desired an 
independent republic, land distribution, smooth 
production to help demobilized soldiers, some sort 
ol'a public control over capitalist enterprises and 
agreement with national minorities. However, this 
was beyond the government’s power. Although the 
republic was proclaimed on November 16, steps 
were taken to curt: unemployment, and the W'orking 
class was in a position even to control—through 
the Social-Damocralic Party, the trade unions and 
other popular organs -the capitalist class system 
to some extent, yet land distribution began belated¬ 
ly and made littk headway/Mihaly ^arolyi started 
it on his own estate on Pcbiuary 23, 1919/, and the 
naiional states which emerged in ihe disintegrating 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy could win the suppoit 
ol the I j'iteme powers and the national minoiitres 
simultaneously. 

It was the communist Party of Hungary which 
offered real perspective. Bela Kun and his comra¬ 
des returning Irom Soviet Ru.ssia, like liborhza- 
muely. the leftist social-democrats like Bela Szanlo 
and Bela Vago, the Revolutionary Socialist youths, 
like Otto Korvin, and some groups of rhe inielli- 
gcatsia/Gyula Hevesi, Gyorgy Lukacs/demanded in 
the party programme the proclamation of the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship, alliance with Soviet Russia and 
nationalization of the means of production. 

On December 7 communist Voros Ujsag/Red 
Jo rnal/appeared In the following quarter of a 
year the communists won the majority of the wor¬ 
kers. On January 11 the bourgeois right quitted the 
government and Mihaly Karolyi became president 


of the republic. Denes Reriukey who assumed his 
post, had the communist leaders arrested on Febr¬ 
uary 21. In spite of this when the Entente attemp¬ 
ted to force the government to give up territories 
inhabited purely by Hungarians/Vyx memorandum, 
March 20, 1919/, the last support of the bourgeois 
democratic government, the social-democratic 
party, accepted the platform of proletarian dictator¬ 
ship and on March 21 the two workers’ parties took 
over rule in Hungary. 

The Communist Party provided guidelines for 
the government of the Republic of Councils. The 
Socialist Party of Hungary, the Revolutionary 
Governing Council, the Red Array and the Red 
Guard were called into being. Till April 27, when 
the counter-revolutionary attack started, the lea¬ 
ders of the Republic of Councils were engaged in 
organizing social changes in Hungary./ March 26 t 
socialization decree ; March 29-Aprii 28 : schools 
were nationalized and attendance made compulsory 
in the eight forms of primary school/. Following an 
appeal of the communists, on May 1-2,90,0W 
workers joined the Red Army. On May 6 
Aurel Slromfeid was appointed Chief of Staff. The 
Hungarian resistance in northern Hungary first 
defended the mining area at Sulgotarjan, and rea¬ 
ped considerable success in Slovakia between May 
.30 and June 23 On June 16 the Slovak Republic of 
Councils wa.s proclaimed af Eperjes/Presov/. 

The National Assembly of Councils gathered 
amid culminating internal political crisis and adop¬ 
ted the new constitution/June 14-23/. The errors in 
the leadership’s peasant policy turned many of the 
landed peasants against the Republic of Councils 
and economic difficulties did the same to the urban 
petit bourgeoisie. The dispute of communists and 
rightwing social democrats sharpened over the 
issues of applying proletarian dicatorship and call¬ 
ing back the Red Army which the Entente deman¬ 
ded. /Cicmcnceau’s memorandum, June 7 and 13./ 

Aurel Stromfeld resigned when the northern 
attack was stopped. The army’s action against the 
Romanians by River Tisza failed. The Revolutiona¬ 
ry Governing Council submitted its resignation on 
August I. Amid the given international power 
conditions and the military supremacy of the Enten¬ 
te the fall of the Republic of Councils was unavoid¬ 
able. 

Because of the peculiar Hungarian class con¬ 
ditions the fall of the proletariat’s dictatorship also 
meant the fall of bourgeois democracy. Still its 

(Contd. on page S4) 
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October Socialist Revolution 


“The Great October Socialiet Revolution 
opened up a new chapter in world history. 
There emerged the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the first state built by the liberated 
proletariat anywhere in the world. Just as 
it led the way in constructing and defending 
socialism, the Soviet Union as the mainstay 
of the socialist community is now fulfilling 
its historic world role as the pioneer of 
human progress in the building of com¬ 
munism- The achievements and ^e wealth 


of revolutionary experience of the Soviet 
Union arc an irreplaceable asset and in¬ 
exhaustible source of strength to the inter¬ 
national working-class movement. They are 
of fundamental importance for the establish¬ 
ment of a socialist society. During the cons- 
truction of Communism, their universal vali¬ 
dity is becoming more and more manifest.'’ 

{From the Programme of the Socialist Unity 

Party of Germany) 


The Foundations of the Socialist German State 

(Correspondent) 


With the victory of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, the main event of our century, 
mankind entered a new era sixty years ago : the 
era of the general transition from capitalism to 
socialism. During these six decades basic historical 
changes have taken place on all continents. This 
bolds true also for the German Democratic 
Republic, which developed successfully as a 
socialist workers* and farmers’ state. 

The foundations of the GDR had been 
laid with the October Revolotion and the 
heroic victory of the Soviet people over fascist 
German imperialism. Liberation by the Soviet 
Union brought about a turn of events in the history 
of many peoples on the European continent and 
especially of the German people. The socialist 
community of slates, in which the GDR has its 
firm place, came into being. 

The foundations of the GDR were the self¬ 
less help and support the Soviet Union gave 
to the German communists and all anti-fasc¬ 
ists when they founded a peace-loving German 

state. 1 he ties between German communists and 
the communists from the country of Lenin, marked 
by proletarian inter-nationalism, go far back into 
history - to the yearI9I7. They were the basis for she 
close friendship which has developed between the 
peoples of the USSR and the GDR in the course of 
their joint efforts in the constiuction of socialism 
and Communism. This friendship is based on the 
socialist ideals and the aims they share in building 
the new society. 

The foundation on which the . GDR bases 
itself is the creative application of the gene¬ 


rally valid laws of the socialist revolution and 
the establishment of socialist society worked 
out by Marx, Engels and Lenin and first 
pro^g itself through the experience made 
by the Soviet Union. The most imporunt laws 
are ; 

Dismantling of the old state apparatus 
and seizure and defense of working-class 
pow<?f whose Marxist-Leninist party is its 
conscious and organized advance .>uard. 

— Close alliance of the working class with 
the farmers and all other working people 
and constant consolidation of the political 
and moral unify of the people. 

Abolition of all forms of exploitation by 
way of nationalization of the means of 
production and their development as 
public, national or co-operative property. 

— Planned proportional development of the 
national economy together with a growing 
unity of economic and social policy in 
order to improve the material and 
cultural living conditions of the people 
continually. 

-- Constant study and creative application 
of the experience gathered by the CPSV 
and the other fraternal parties in building 
the new society and ever closer coopera¬ 
tion and drawing together of the socialist 
fraternally allied peoples. 

Led by its Marxist-Leninist parly—-the 
( Contd. on page 54 ) 
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ideals of October Revolution also 
Implemented in the GDR 

(CORRESPONDENT) 


In the community of fraternal socialist na¬ 
tions, protected and supported by the country of 
Lenin, the German Democratic Republic developed 
into a socialist state and is today among the top 
ten industrial nations of the world. During all s\a- 
ges of this dewhpment the Soviet Union extended 
incstinicible and selfless assistance. An alliance of an 
entirely new, of a socialist type grew up between the 
GDR and the USSR on the basis of the social, 
economic and political foundations and the 
Marxist-Lcninist ideology and communist aims they 
share. 

This alliance with the Soviet Union will conti¬ 
nue to be a cornerstone of the GDR’s develop¬ 
ment. The permanent study and creative applica¬ 
tion of the universally valid experiences made by 
the Soviet Union in the building up of sociali.sm 
and communism have always been one of the most 
important sources of success for the working class 
and all other working people in the GDR. 

What the GDR has achieved in the five-year 
period from 1971 to 1975—the most successful so 
fat—with the selfless help of the Soviet Union 
often accompanied by privations on its part and (be 
close cooperation with it and all other socialist 
countries, and what it wants to achieve by 1980 in 
important fields may be illustrated by the following; 

Economic development: When the GDR 
was founded in 1949, the national income amounted 
to 22 thousand million marks, in 1970 it had increa¬ 
sed to 108 thousand million marks, in 1975 it ran 
to 141 thousand million marks and is planned to 
reach 182 to 185 thousond million marks by 1980. 
77.7 per cent of the produced national income is 
used for social and private consumption and 22.3 
per cent for investment. 

On one work day the GDR produces indus¬ 
trial goods to the value of 

1970 680 million mark 

1975 9.^0 million mark 

1980 1200 million mark (planned). 

In agricultural production in 1975 one worker 
supplied 32 citizens with bread, meat, milk and 
other foodstuffs, while in 1949 one farmer produced 
food for 9 people only. 


Socio-political development : The results 
achieved by the GDR's economy arc the basis for 
extensive measures in the field of social policy 
intended to raise the well-being of the working class 
and the entire people. The following are planned 
for the period 1976 to 1980 ■ 

— Housing construction : this remains 
the core of all measures in the field of 
social policy. By 1980 an additional 2.2 
million citizens will get a better flat. 

— Prices: these will remain stable—as 
they have done for decades - in retail 
trade, rents, public transport and servi¬ 
ces. 

— Wages ; minimum wages were increased 
for 2.5 million people in 1976. The aver¬ 
age monthly gross income for workers 
and white-collar workers in the nationally 
owned factories and institutions increased 
from 752 marks in 1970 to 895 marks in 
1975. 

— Pensions : 3.4 million citizens are in 
receipt of higher old-age and di-sability 
pensions since December 1976. During 
the preceding five years pensions had 
increased by 30 to 40 per cent. 

— 40-hour working week : During the 
next few years the 40-hour working week 
will be introduced step by step, among 
others for shift workers and for mothers 
with two children who are employed full 
time. 1977 already more than 1.1 million 
people work 40 hours per week. 

— Annual leave : The minimum holiday 
which is 18 days per year now, will be 
increased by at least 3 days in 1979 for 
all workers, 

— Special benefits for women : pregnan¬ 
cy and maternity leave were extended 
from 18 to 26 weeks. In addition, work¬ 
ing mothers can take paid leave for one 
year after the birth of a second and ail 
subsequent children. 
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(Decision of the SED, FDGB (Confederation 
of Free German Trade Unions ^nd Council of 
Ministers, 29 May 1976). 

Bctweco 1976 »ad 1980 the GDR i« epead- 
iag 105 000 million marks ia sphere of socisd 
policy, 55 000 millioa marks of it for hoasiag 
coastruction. From the public funds spent on 
housing, the maintainance of stable prices and 
tariffs, on education, health, recieation, culture and 
sports a family with two children received per 
month : 

360 marks per month in 1970 
540 marks per month in 1975 
and will receive 680 marks per month in 1980. 

In the GDR as in the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries economic and social policy 
from an inseparable unity. This results from the 
basic economic law of socialism : to ever better 
satisfy the growing material and cultural needs of 
the population through the continuous develop- 
ment of social production. 

For this reason the Sociali.st Unity Party of 
Germany at its 9th Congress in May 1976 stressed 
again that the core of its home policy is the further 
increase of the material and cultural standard of 
living of the people on the basis of a rapid deve¬ 
lopment of socialist production and increase in effi¬ 
ciency, labour productivity and scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress. In this connection Erich Honec- 
kc r pointed out at the 9th Party Congress of the 
SED : 


“In pursuing this line we are acting in accor¬ 
dance with the interests of the working people and 
with experience they have gathered over the years. 
This experience suggests that good work is worth 
the effort. Outstanding achievements for the bene¬ 
fit of society lay the groundwork for the continued 
consistent implementation of our wide-ranging 
social welfare programme. These two aspects arc 
inscpi-rably bound up with each other because it is 
and remains true that the well-being of man is what 
socialism is all about 

Galtnral development; The GDR has crea¬ 


ted favourable conditions for the free and creative 
development of culture, art and education; 


Since 1971, 1100 works of fiction, 6S(h 
childrens* and juvenile books, 212 new 
stages playes were written, 85 feature 
films produced and 10,000 new works of 
visual and applied art created. 


The nnmlicr of visitors is also verjr 
revealing (1975) : 


cultural centres 

museums 

theatres 

concerts 

cinemas 


55.6 million 
30.3 million 

11.6 million 
2,7 million 

77.0 million 


— In the GDR about 92 per cent of all 
pupils attend a ten-year polytechnic com¬ 
prehensive school. 55 to 60 per cent of 
all high school students and 60 to 65 per 
cent of students at technical colleges are 
children of workers or farmers. All those 
who leave school and do not study 
receive a modern vocational training. 


Thus the socialist relations of production and 
the political power of the working class pro¬ 
vide the opportunity for ail workers to develop 
themselves comprehensively in their own interest as 
well as in the interests of .society as a whole. 


It is an unwritten law of socialism that there 
is neither unemployment nor exorbitant prices, 
neither limitation of personal freedom nor “Berufs- 
verbotc”, but there is work and wide knowledge for 
all and increasing social security as the decisive 
foundation of real freedom of the individual. 


Thus in the eocialist German Democratic 
Republic all those ideals became reality 
which were first implemented as a result of 
the Great October Socialist RevolntJou in 
1917 : freedom from exploitation and material 
want, the right to live under human cimditioas 
and the free development of the iadividnal. 
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THE GDR IN CMEA 

(Coxrespondent) 


On September 29tb 1978 the GDR will mark 
the 28th anniversary of its joining the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA or Comecon) 
which was founded in 1949. The ail-round econo¬ 
mic and scientific-technical cooperation between 
he GDR and the countries of the socialist com¬ 
munity has considerably contributed to tbeir econo¬ 
mic success. 

The first and fotemost economic task in the 
GDR and the other member countries of CMEA is 
the all-round utilisation of the progress made in 
science and technologj. At present 80% of the 
tasks laid down in.the GDR government plan for 
science and technology are implemented together 
with the Soviet Union. For the 1976-1980 period 
alone, both countries agreed upon about 500 key 
projects of science and technology that have to be 
tackled jointly The GDR is cooperating in more 
than forty CMEA coordination centres working on 
selected research projects. 

Key task number two is the stable long-term 
supply with raw materials and fuels, especially by 
the joint development of Soviet deposits of mineral 
resources. By 1980 the GDR will have invested a 
total of eight thousand million marks. The key 
projects include the natural gas pipeline from 
Orenburg to the Soviet western frontier, the paper 
mill and cellulose factory in Ust-llimsk, the as¬ 
bestos, mining and processing combine in Kiyembai 
and the further coordination of the national power 
grids. 

Key task number three is an effective interna¬ 
tional specialisation. The GDR has conclude more 
than 400 bilateral and multilateral specialisation 
agreements. One-third of GDR exports to the 
CMEA countries are specialised products. 

An important method of coopbration is plan 
coordination. For the first time the CMEA coun¬ 
tries have coordinated tbeir 1976-1980 Five-Year 
Plans. For the first time they have prepared a 
plan of multilateral integration measures for this 
period. In important branches they are working 
jointly on specific p:ogrammes for the next ten to 
fifteen years. 

PICTURE 1; 

Example* of Mcadsliip ow the Aagmm 
River. 

In the middle of the Taiga, ten kitometres 
jkortbof Ust-niffldc on the Aajptfa the biggest 


timer processing combine in E<irope and Asia is 
under construction. The combine has been design¬ 
ed by Leningrad specialists. Apart from the Soviet 
Union which bears 60% of the building costs, the 
project is financed by the GDR, Bulgaria, Hungary. 
Poland and Rumania. After its completion—the 
first part of it is to start production in mid-1979— 
the combine will process six million cubic metres 
of solid timber annuallv. This quantity of timber 
will be converted into 500.000 tons of sulfate cellu¬ 
lose. In addition, the combine will produce 1.2 
million cubic metres of saw-timber, 40 million 
square metres of pressed panels and a number of 
chemical products. For comparison : in 1977 the 
GDR fell 8 9 million cubic metres of solid timber 
For their interests the GDR. for example, sup¬ 
plies 42.000 tons of light metal structures, electrical 
equipment, ventilators and cooling plant the coun¬ 
tries concerned will leceivc over twelve years 
50,000 tons of cellulose annually. 

PICTURE 2 ; 

The GDR section of the Drashba pipeline 

One of the biggest joint projects of the mem¬ 
ber countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance is the building of a 2,750-kiloraetre 
natural gas pipeline from Orenburg to the western 
frontier of the USSR. From 1980 the Soviet Union 
will supply the countries involved with up to 100 
'million cubic metres of natural gas daily. The 5.50 
kilometre section to be built by the GDR was 
taken over by the Free German Youth, the GDR 
youth organisation. The young worker.s had plan¬ 
ned to finish the work by October 7ih 1978, the 
29th anniversary of the GDR But already in June 
they were able to present their section of the pipe¬ 
line to their section of the pipeline to their Soviet 
partners A compression test showed that all 
30.000 welding seems were done perfectly, Ihc 
compressor stations shown in the picture have also 
been completed and so have the 469 dwellings and 
26 kilometres of new road necessary to maintain 
the pipeline. 

The work was done in socialist competition 
by 154 teams of young workers from the GDR. 
Their initiatives to improve and accelerate the 
work resulted in an economic profit of hitherto 18 
million marks. 

PICTURES 3xic3b; 

Power etotlon niaeCy aetrea deep. 

The biggest pump storage station of the GDR 


AfeveMher, 19f$ 
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is being built at Markersbach near Scbwarsenberg. 
The first of the six 17S-niegawatt turbines is to start 
continuous production already next year. In the 
“heart” of the pump storage station preparations 
are in full swing now for installing the turbiness. 
The huge hail is situated ninety metres under the 
ground among rocks. It is 150 metres long, 25 
metres deep and 46 metres high. The technical 
calculations for this quite unusual mining under¬ 
taking were undertaken by specialists of the 
Moscow Institute for Hydroenergatics. To cope 
with the rocks the GDR and Polish workers had 
the latest Soviet machinery at their disposal. Czec¬ 
hoslovakia supplieil all the major hydraulic and 
electrical epuipmciit, and the installation is also 
done by C'zcchc.slovak specialists. 

The two water pressure pipes, welt ed together 
from 2.H) segments each with a weight of up to 45 
tons, were made on the spot in a workshop speci¬ 
fically built for this purpose. Now the pipes are 
bent and welded there for a similar pump storage 
station to be built at Cerny Vah in Slovakia. The 
steel sheets, which have a thickness of up to five 
centimetres, are supplied by a rolling mill in Czec¬ 
hoslovakia. 


PYGTimE 4 * 

Ziclitc integradoii pro|ect—potash fertl- 
1-isars for the CMEA couatries : 

Another “child” of socialist economic integ¬ 
ration is the nationally-owned potash factory at 
Zieiitz near M^geburg. Potash and rock salt are 
won there 750 metres under the ground. From the 
very begnning GDR and Soviet experts have work¬ 
ed closely together sharing, views and discussing the 
design and construction of the mine and of mining 
equipment. 

All this contributed to the fact that the mine 
was completed befoie set date. 700 workers from 
Poland built the bathrooms, canteens, health facili¬ 
ties and so on and the roads on the 700<acre 
precincts, 200 Czechoslovak experts installed the 
pipes. After a building time of seven years the 
factory opened in 1973. Since then it has supplied 
the otticr CMEA countries with first-rate potash 
fertilizers. They work in three shifts in order to 
meet the demands of GDR agriculture and the gro¬ 
wing needs of the partner countries and to make 
full use of the capacity of this modern enterprise. 


( Contd. from page 49 ) 


historic significance i.s enormous. It happened for 
the second time in Europe that the working class 
established its own state which existed twice as long 
as the Paris Commune. In this period the Hungari¬ 
an Republic of Councils relieved somewhat Soviet 
Russia which was carrying the burden of civil war. 


The home political achievement of the revolutions 
in 1918-19 i that it gave birth to the Communist 
Party of Hungary which elaborated the revolutiona¬ 
ry class strategy of the Hungarian workers and 
brought up the first great generation of the Hunga¬ 
rian communist movement. 


( Contd. from page 50 ) 


Socialist Unity Party of Germany, the German work¬ 
ing class together with ail other clas-ses and strata of 
working people achieved the victory of socialism in 
the country of Karl Marx and Friedrich F-,ngels 

“Never will we forget that the victory won by 
the heroes of the Soviet Union in the Great 
Patriotic War laid the basis for the state we foun¬ 
ded. The fighting alliance between the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany and the fraternal alliance bet¬ 
ween the. German Dct^ocratic Republic, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics guarantees 
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that the working class of our country can fulfil its 
historic mission and build socialist society with the 
help of the entire people. Again we declare : Our 
fraternal alliance with the Soviet Union is irre¬ 
vocable, as is the victory of socialism in our 
country. Irrevocably the German Democratic 
Republic belongs to the socialist community 
gathered round the country of Lenin”. 

.. . (^rich Honeck^r,. General Secreta^ of the 

Central Committee of the SED and Chairman of 
the GDR State Council, in Karl Marx Stadt on 21 
Oct ybdr'1974) 

TheCdntei 
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Real socialism has been handed down to us by 
our ancestors who taught "All land belongs to 
Gopal. Where is the boundary line ? Man is the 
maker of that line and he can therefore unmake 
it." Gopal literally means shepherd, it also means 
God. In modern language it means the State i.e. 
the people. 

Realise the supreme in a wide human association I 
This is for ever our national ideal and in its strength 
our nation will rise and live by the force of its own 
being "'Bande Mataram' - prostrate yourself before 

—Sri Aurobindo 


‘ What India truly seeks is not a peace which is In 
negation or in some mechanical adjustment, but 
that which is in Sivam, in goodness, which is in 
Advaitam, in the truth of perfect union ; that India 
does not enjoin her children to cease from Karma ; 
but to perform their Karma in the presence of the 
Eternal, with the pure knowledge of spiritual 
meaning of existence. 


Though outwardly there was diversity and infinite 
variety among our people, everywhere there was 
that tremendous Impress of oneness, which had 
held all of us together for ages past, whatever 
political fate or misfortune had befallen us. The 
unity of India was no longer merely an intellec¬ 
tual conception for me; It was an emotional exper> 
ience which overpowered me. —Jawaharlal Nehru 
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26th JANUARY 

A Sacred Annivereary~'Thrice Blessed. 

This Day, 49 years ago. 
we proclaimed our resolve to 
achieve Puma Swaraj. v 

—This day, in 1950, proclaimed ourselves 
a Republic and gave ourselves a Constitution 
enshrining the ideals of Justice, Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. 

—Around this day, two years ago, we began 
our journey back to the democratic processes 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

—To mark the Anniversary— • 

Let U8 give thanks for the restoration 
of our liberties 

Let us strive to fulfil the dreams of those 
who gave their lives in the 
cause of freedom and equality. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the early 
t^chievment of social, economic and 
politicai justice. 
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Ride a London bus for Rs.6650. 

Eat Italian style for Rs. 5850. 
Pat a fet Swiss cow for Rs.6590 
Smile back at Mona Lisa for Rs. 66 


Rome. Geneva. Paris. London. 

And more cities on our round trip 
Excursion fares. Milan, R.s. 6099. 
Brussels or Prague or Warsaw, Rs. 6600. 

All Europe Excursion fares 
arc valid for 14 to 90 days and allow 
one stopover. The India-U.K. fare 
is valid for 21 to 90 days and allows 
one stopover if you pay Rs. 7350. 

All Excursion fares are 
ex-Bombay/Delhi. For other details, 
contact your travel agent or Air-lndia. 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


It is by ME (the sole power) that one eats his food, sees, breathes and hears what is said. 
They that ignore me (with their thought not turned to ME) run to ruin. Hear, I declare to thee, the 
truth of faith, hearken. Whomsoever I like, I make them mighty, him a Brahmin, him a Rishi, him a 
nan of pure understanding. For the Rudra I stretch the bow for the destruction of the tyrant, of the 
Veda-hater. 

—Rig Veda ( Devi-Sukta, —X—J25) 

The Eternal should be known as present in the self. Truly there is nothing higher than 
that to be known. When one recognises the enioyer, the object of enjoyment, and the Universal Actu> 
ator, all has been said. This is the three fold-Br^man. The Self, which pervades all things as butter 
is contained in cream, which is rooted in self-knowledge and austerity—This is Brahman the highest 
mystic doctrine(Upanishad)! This is Brahman the highest mystic doctrine. 

—Svetasvatara Upanialiad 

Just as a person casts off worn-out garments and puts on others that are new, even so the 
embodied soul casts off worn-out bodies and takes on others that are new.Weapons do not cleave this 

self; fire does not bum him ; waters do not make him wet; nor does wind make him dry.He 

is eternal, all-pervading, unchanging, and immovable. He is the same for ever. He is said to be unraa- 
nifest, unthinkable, and unchanging. Therefore, knowing him as such, thou shouldst not grieve. 

—Bhagavat Gita (Ch. 11-22-25) 

The designation (as being born and dying) abides in the bodies of beings moving and non- 
moving ; it is secondary (metaphorical) if applied to the self. The self ( the individual self) is a part of 
the Lord on account of the declarations of difference. (The self must be considered as part of the Lord 
just as a spark is considered as a part of the hre). As the self is affected by pleasure and pain not so the 
highest Lord. The possibility of injunctions and prohibition results from the connection of the self with 
bodies. 

—BraJima Sutra 

As respects ail forms whatsoevr, past, future or present, be it subjective or living outside, 
gross or subtle, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view in the light of highest knowledge is as 
follows : “This is not mine ; this am I not, this is not my ego. Perceiving thus the learned and noble 
disciple conceives an aversion for form, for sensation, for perception, for predispositions, for conscious¬ 
ness. And in conceiving this aversion, he becomes divested of passion, and by the absence of passion 
he becomes free. 

—Sanjunta Nikava (teachings of 

Buddhism) 

I am full of faults, O World Mother, I seek refuge in Thee. Now I have to be pitied, do as 
thou likest. O Goddess, I pray, I pray, pardon my acts of omissions and commissions through igno¬ 
rance, forgetfulness, error. O Supreme Goddess may Thou be pleased. O The Lord of Love, Mother 
of the World, embodiment of Truth—Consciousness—Bliss (Satchitananda), pray accept with satisfac¬ 
tion, this Worship. O Supreme Goddess, may thou be pleased. 

—Markandcya Puran (Chandi Prarthana 

Mantra) 

The devotee may also look upon God as the infinite space in which, like a bird. He flies 
without any obstruction and releases His infinite nature and glory. He may even consider himself like 
a ray of light reflected on a particle of sand i.e., the body, with which, thtough ignorance, he identifies 
himself. 

— Sankaracharya (Brahmanamavali mala) 

Various are Thy names, O Lord, and in each Thou has infused Thy full spirit. 

—Sri GkaJtanya (Sikshastaka) 

The fish may run against the current of the river or along with it, just as it likes, but it can¬ 
not escape the river itself. Similarly, men may run counter to what is considered good or moral, but he 
can never, escape from the pale of God’s will. 

' y.. ' —Goto Naaak (/£grji) 
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Editorial 


REPUBLIC DAY 1979 


The year 1979 has dawned with the good prospect of self - sufficiency in food in spite of the 
devastating flood havoc, appreciable growth of industrial production, increase in oil production to 
attain self-reliance in oil. But the price of the essential necessaries of life is soaring up to cause unpara¬ 
lleled sufferings to the people. The unusual inflation has been stepping up the price level. The value 
of rupee it. going down from day to day. Our export earnings have also come down. The economic 
arena is over-shadowed with dark clouds. But in spite of the cloudy prospect the people keenly expect 
that the year 1979 will be a year cf plenty and affluence for the people of India. The price index of the 
essential items pushed up by the unscrupulous businessmen is expected to be brought down by the stern 
measures of the government. 

It is unfortunate that the public distribution system on scientific lines has not yet been 
established throughout the country to curb the abnormal greed of the vested interests and thus to ame¬ 
liorate the sufferings of the common people due to soaring price rise. It is high time that the govern¬ 
ment should introduce the public distribution system for the distribution of the essential commodities- 
throughout the country to save the people from their sufferings. 

The economic disparities have been increasing day to day and thus widening the gap bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor. This gap of disparities must be eliminated. The difference between the 
maximum income and the minimum should not be more than 20 timc.s in any case. Just as the ceiling 
of land has been fixed by legislation so the individual income should have a ceiling to bring about equi¬ 
table distribution of the national wealth. 

The vast number of unemployed who could be harnessed in the task of national construction 
are getting no opportunity to contribute their mite to the development of the country. Scientific mea¬ 
sures should be taken without delay to utilise these vast resources of human population to build up 
new India of prosperity and progress. The year 1979 should usher a new era of prosperity and develop¬ 
ment by harnessing the vast number of unemployed people to national construction. All-out efforts 
should be made to bring about socio-economic transformation to build an egalitarian social order in the 
country. 

No doubt the country has achieved considerable progress in every sphere of life during 
31 years of independence. But unfortunately the abnormal population explosion has been greatly ham¬ 
pering the growth of the country. Effective measures should be taken up by the government to control 
population outburst. I'rec India started with barely 35 crores of population, but to-day it has exceed¬ 
ed 67 crores. Our growth rate will be nulitied if birth rate is not controlled immediately. 

It is a great pride for India that our scientists and technologists have been able to harness 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes as well as to enter the realm of space technology. It is regret¬ 
table that the government is not now strengthening the hands of the scientists to go ahead with their 
reasearch work for further development to utilise nuclear energy for the speedy development of the 
country. 

In this hour of world oil crisis the successful operation of the Bombay High and the prospect 
of oil in other areas has opened up a new hope of attaining self-sufficiency in oil within a short period. 
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Our foreign exchange reserves have come down for want of proper utiJisation. We have increased the 
Import bill than the export earnings and thus have caused trade deficit which will force us to resort to 
hirther inflation. A poor country like India where 50 per cent citizens are below the poverty line should 
not resort to inflation in any case. Inflation is sure to develop a vicious circle by raising price of the 

•essential items and thus generating discontent among the entire people and the labouring class in narti- 
cular. ^ 

We have not yet been able to solve ourgrowing unemployment and abnormal disparity in 

income. All-out efforts must be made to solve this burning problem of unemployment without delay 
The galloping economic disparities will turn our democracy into farce. In the midst of this widening 
disparities the people can’t feel the real worth of democracy. The equitable distribution of national 
wealth should be the guideline of democratic functioning. 

The electrification of the rural areas and liquidation of illiteracy are the most vital needs for 
development and progress of the country. 

The magnificent foreign policy of non-alignment and peaceful coexistence as laid down by 
the first Prime Minister late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru» which has enhanced the prestige and goodwill of 
India throughout the world should be upheld by the leaders of the nation. The countries of the Arab 
land, Africa and Latin America who have been carrying on grim struggle agaist imperialism, racism 
and Zionism, look upon India as the vanguard of the anti-imperialist struggle. The leaders of 
India should fulfil the expectations of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. We must not 
allow the imperialists and their agents to infiltrate in our political and economic arena for further 
exploitation of the people. India suffered too much under the chains of the British imperialists for 
about 200 years. The horrors of foreign domination, oppression and exploitation are still vivid in the 
memory of the people of India. 

On this historic Republic Day we should redcdicate ourselves to render selfless services for 
building up a new India of prosperity, progress and strength. On this memorable occasion 
we should pay our deep respect to the revered memory of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the architect of modern India, Netaji, the revolutionary torch-bearer of India’s free¬ 
dom struggle and the galaxy of martyrs and freedom fighters who sacrificed their precious lives 
for the liberation of our Motherland. We should bring back to memory to-day how the bloodbath of 
thousands of freedom fighters brdke open the shackles of the British rulers and forced them to quit 
India in 1947. Today we should review the balanccshect during the last 31 years. We should ask us 
whether we have been able to fulfil the dreams of Mahatma Gandhi and the galaxy of martyrs who laid 
down their precious lives for the cause of the country. The criterion of our performance since Indepen¬ 
dence during the last 31 years will be how far we have been able “to wipe out tears from every eye’’. 

Let the revolutionary spirit of selfless service and dedicated devotion of the freedom strugelc 
inspire the entire people of India again today to build up a prosperous and happy India free from 
poverty, unemployment, social injustices and exploitation of man by man. Let the heroic people of India 
rcdedicate today with the revolutionary spirit of the freedom struggle to build up a glorious and pros- 
peroiis India on the foundation of socialism, secularism, democracy and world peace. 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

India is facing trade deficit due to the fall in 
export earnings and increase in import by 28 per 
cent during the six months period from April to 
September 1978. 

The export earnings for the first half of 
1978-79 vi'cre R?. 2.497.36 crorcs white it was Rs. 
2,.**84 66 cTorcs in the same period last year Imports 
were increased up to Rs. 3,085.48 crc>ves wlide it 
was R.s. 2,415.73 crores in (he .same peiioc! of 1977- 
78. 

It is iiri'eruiy needed to step up the produc¬ 
tion of exportable industrial govfjs. There was no 
appiceiable riso of m-Jusirial pioduitiou in 1977- 
78. The officitd esriniate for 1978-79 however is 
the growth rate «if 8 per cent in industrial produc¬ 
tion. So, It niav be expected liiat thccxpoit earn¬ 
ings will ais<' i;K•rca^e this year. 

The proiectioiiif.f. policy of the deveioped 
capitali.st com fries ha.s e.iuscd shmip in expint 
trade. The l.bS has slashed dv-'.> n its import to 
save its economy born risme 'r;,t!e detie-t. ,As oO 
per cent ofoiji exports ate linker! with the dollar, 
which has been abnormal'} lali.ng, mir export 
earnirips have been hardiy affected. In ord.'r to 
cover ihe trade deficit Uk- government of India has 
decided to export eor..sumer gor-d^ such as rice, 
cotton, potatoes, onion.s and groundniit-s. The ex¬ 
port of these essential items is sure to step up the 
price of these essential commodities and thus will 
cau.se sulfetings to the people. 

It is really uidoriunate that w'e are importing 
consumer goods and 'hus increasiiip. trade dclicii. 

luoia's exports Ibr l'>78 79 are not likely to 
reach the target 'd Rs. 6000 crores. 

in any ca.^e. wc should slriic hard to attain 
the poiic;, of self-sufiictcncv. 

Industrial product Vms sfionUi be stepped up 
to attain the appreciable growth rate of the econo- 
niy. Hut unfortunately seething discontent among 
the woikiiig class due to soaring price rise indicates 
very clearly that a storm is brewing in the industrial 
bell. The government should take up requisite 
steps without delay to meet the grievances of the 
workers. Strikes and lock-outs should be avoided 
by all means. Productions in the factory and the 
field must attain the target. 


The sharpeping economic crisis of the deve¬ 
loped capitalist countries must not be allowed to 
influence our economy. India*.*! Rupee currency 
should be made independent of Sterling and Dollar 
which are fiicing acute crisis. 

We .should uphold the policy of self-help with¬ 
out begging to the developed capitalist countries 
for help. India is rich in her vast natural rcsouiCes. 
India has also enough of scientist.s and technologists 
to build up new India of prosperity and happiness. 
We must struggle hard to harue.ss our vast natural 
resources and the urn lists and lecim-ilogists for 
our country\v speedy devciopmenl. We should not 
beg for foreigr, md. No doubt fiireign help is wel¬ 
come without any sti jig. India .diulJ iii irch ahead 
witlvnn de'cadaig on the developfd laoitilist 
countries, neoiiomic in.Jepcndcn-.e iniut be iichicv- 
cd «t an-, f.ii-t. d lie sector of ij;.; IicliVV ind'jstric.s 
should bo .sfr,-r\!::hcii.*J f.ishei to .-icliicve econo¬ 
mic Irte-Juin :n .il! ro’iieci .. 

All-Old eflo'-ts siiouki b in :de fo iifliso the 
seivO'.v; ' } the \oo.l numbc''o| l!.'■•l;ip(.^y',••.l p.-oplc 
who o.re facing ;o 'o' nniol'J -ntVi-i.):''.. J'he peo¬ 
ple ai t;’C lifii i <>l ati.iirs .^bo.^. i«'»ve toidcly 

the unemployod peopl-o ere im niiMries. 

'IhcvaM burnan 'cioi n-o*.. if pi-.ip.Mh ‘inlb.ed. can 
contiioulc ditii- bc.st service.; tiT ih-o speedy devc- 
lop:u-r.nl ot iIk; ^.’untry. if tl^e meih<d% of‘lie 
Soci.'dist coiiudies are impit tneriie-i then the burn¬ 
ing pr. •bleiii of uncn.ph'} nient c.oi he solved with¬ 
out delay. 

It is realiv unfortunate thut our currency has 
been dev.iiucJ live times during l"78. I'lic devalua¬ 
tion will inetcase oin j.ircign debt and Otingdown 
furllicr the vaiue of our cuirency. AlrcaJ} we nave 
got f'lreigi! loan of more than Rs. J UKiO crores 
which is a great handicap for the to'-iiurj s heal¬ 
thy economy. Wc thould try our best to avoid 
foreign loan and lo hudd up India with our own res¬ 
ources w’ltboul depending on rhe fintineial aid of 
the irnp.;ri:i ist coiintric.^. The policy of self-help 
shsiUid be the ejuide hue of our economic growth. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The unprecedented flood havoc in 1,978 should 
awaken the authorities to rise to the occasion to 
take up necessaty measures on scientific lines to 
control flood. A scientific plan should be taken up 
without delay to prevent the recurrence of such 
devastating flood in future. We should bear in 
mind that the relief measures are not the solution 
of the acute problem. 
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Arrangeinent should be made for proper 
imgation of the river beds for the smooth flow of 
water. The Dams should be reoriented so that the 
authorities may not be forced in the rainy season 
to release huge quantity of water to flood the 
neighbouring areas suddenly. Afforestation should 
be arranged in the Himalayan areas, the main 
source of flood water. A large number of canals 
and rivers shou'd be irrigated ihroughout the 
length and breadth of Northern and Eastern fndia 
for the easy flow of the water. 

Our best scientists and iechnologi.\ts should 
be entrusted with the task of drawing up a .scienti¬ 
fic plan to control flood for good. The flood havoc 
has been causing unparalleled miseries to the 
people every year in different parts of tJie country. 
The loss of aiiimafs and crops have been colossal. 
Relief measures arc taken by the government and 
gradually people forget about the real proD.rm. 
Eveiy year the same situaiion devcl •p.s during the 
rainy setson in d'iferent parts of ihe country. The 
unprecedented flood of 197S should stir tip the 
leadeis and the people to rise to ihc occasion to 
take up effective measures to control flv>od fn ever 
and thus to saye the countiy from colossal loss 
each year as well as th? people from uiiusu .! sulVe- 
rings. During the devastating flood of thou¬ 
sands of families have been completely nimed. 1 he 
recurrence of such national calamity must be pre¬ 
vented by all meatus. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is really vciy unforliir.nte thal no efl'cetive 
measures ha\c been ad-aplcd as yet to solve the 
burning prob'em of utK-nipl'’yiPC-m. Millions of 
both educated and uneducated youths who can 
contribute their bc.^i servicc.% lor the dcvdopisiciu 
of the country are facing llie unbearable msscries 
of imcinployed lile. No lime should he ivusi to luu- 
ness the vasi human re.sources in the task of 
national cojistruction. 

We slu>ukl learn fiom the socialist coimfrie.s 
how they have been able to liquidate unemploy¬ 
ment altogether. The USSR under the polity l.nd 
down by I.eniii eliminated the problem of unemp¬ 
loyment about half a century ago. 

India with her vast natural resources has 
enough scope to absoib all unemployed people. We 
should not forget that the fundamental principles 
of our constitution has assured the citizens about 
the right to work. The people at the helm of 
affairs should not ignore the constitution. Effective 
steps should be taken without delay to open new 
avenues of employment for the unemployed. The 
progress and development of the country can be 
accelerated if the vast number of unemployed 
people are harnessed for useful work. A large 
Bamberof unemployed educated peojfle nay be 


entrusted with the task of liquidating illiteracy from 
the country. About 50 per cent people arc still 
steeped in the darkness of illiteracy even to-day. 
This colossal task may be handed over to a million 
of unemployed people. The rural illiterate unemp¬ 
loyed may be engaged in cooperative farming. The 
surplus land should be taken over by the govern¬ 
ment to be distributed in a chain of coi'perativc 
farms to be niaancd by the unemployed landless 
cultivators. This will siep up fl'od production fur¬ 
ther and turn" lndi.i inlosu''pIus in food. A chain 
of cooperative farms for poultry, piggery, fishery 
and dairy should be se* up by the govermuent to 
give pros i.sjon to a lar,ge number uncmp'uyed 
youths as* Well as to step up food production. A 
chain of small and cottage iadust.'^ies ^h' 1 uJd be .set 
up-throijghout the country to open up new avenues 
of employment lor the uiicmpkncd. 

If this burning problem of unemployment is 
not .solved Within ti sltort period then a good sec¬ 
tion of t.hc uiiciuployed p.'opic may be allured to 
take up to .uui .social r..:tiviiic.s for ih.’ir livchliood. 
The socal injiisiices .should nor be .'iMowcd to force 
the unemployed yssuths to take up anii-social acti¬ 
vities. In thi.s ski'c ol high cos! of living, the 
unemploved people f..LiIh.g to .ur.mge two mor.vels 
a day for him a:>d his iami'v nuoubei:. are likely to 
create .n v<>lcanic situation ir. the country I'he 
people at the helm oi" sdlairs should take note of 
this volcanic sirtiatioti which may orriipl at any 
moment. 

UNPRECEDENTED FLOOD HAVOC IN WEST 
BENGAL 

West Bengal fac.d in Id'/S unpiecedenled 
flood havoc which iie\asta5e.l vast arc.!. ol Jl dist¬ 
ricts. A large niiinhcr of people along with huge 
number ol animuis and crops were washctl awu by 
flood water. Must of ihe hoiists m liio rur.il areas 
were swept tiw'ay. MIDioti;-, ,,i' people haw been 
completely ruined. It is itulecJ a iiationa! cal.imity. 
No doubt the shoes of the Norilicrn It.di.i also 
W'cre inniind-.ttoii wnh fl.iod water atid I ’ss was 
considerab'e. Hut Host yengni vvas the worst vic¬ 
tim of the flood. 

But nnfbrtun.itely the centra! gove-nuKiM h.is 
not yet helped itic \Vc.d Beiig.ii si .ic with Mifliccut 
funds and other ina’cri-ils to iiicct t! c present 
crisis. The stale govcnnncni ha. veiv limited 
financial resources to meet such a calanuty. The 
centre should rise to the occa,sion to extend all-out 
help to the state government for the relief and 
rehabilitation of the vast number of people, A 
large number of people have been turned into desti¬ 
tutes. Rehabilitation of these unfortunate flood- 
stricken people urgently needs colossal funds. It is 
the central government which can alone meet the 
pressing demands of the people. The flood affected 
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people must be rehabilitated in such a way so that 
they can start production in the field and the 
cottage industries of the village. These destitutes 
should not be made permanent liability of the 
society. All 'Out help should be given to them to. 
enable them to stand on their own legs. 

As the fi^ood had been a national calamity 
relief and rehabilitation should be above party* 
politics. We do hope that the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal will take all political parties and 
social organisations into confidence and set up all 
parties relief and rehabilitation committee to take 
up the task of relief and rehabilitation. The task is 
a herculean one. All political parties and social 
organisations should unite to save the people from 
complete ruin. The suffering West Bengal must be 
saved at any cost. West Bengal faced the worst 
onslaught of the British imperialists and the com¬ 
munal riot-mongers. But West Bengal had the 
vitality to survive and stand up again with the hope 
of a bright future. West Bengal with the heritage 
of Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore. 
C. R. r>as, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, Jatin 
Mukherjee. Master Surya Sen and the galaxy of 
huge number of martyrs must again rise up with 
revolutionary vigour of freedom struggle and march 
towards the building up of a new Bengal of pros* 
perity and affluence. The glorious memory of the 
great sons of Bengal should inspire the present 
generation to face the worst calamity of flood havoc 
with courage and determination and love for the 
people. 

CONDEMNATION OF RACISM AT THE UN 

The 33rd session of the UN General Assemb¬ 
ly took up in right earnest the problem of 
abolishing the racist colonial regime in the Sout¬ 
hern Africa. Etbopian foreign m nistcr Mr. Gedle 
Giorgis condemned the Western countries prima¬ 
rily the NATO members for their neocolonial collu¬ 
sion with the racist rulers of South Africa to stem 
the tide of the liaberation struggle of the African 
people. 

The United Nations observed the day of 
solidarity with the South African political pri.so- 
ners. The Special Committee against the Apartheid 
condemned the policy of the South African racist 
rulers for their brutal repressive policy against the 
freedom fighters. Hungary’s Deputy Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Mr Szarka acused the South African rulers for 
conducting their repressive measures against the 
faeedom fighters. He urged upon all countries 
the world to strengthen the movement against 
colonial and racial oppression in Southern Africa. 
The visit of Ian Sniith to the United States was 
considered by the members of the United 
Nations as an open challenge to the UN resolu* 
tions. At a special meeting in New York members 


of the Security Council Committee announced that 
the US administration had wantonly violated the 
Security Council resolution for banning morkl or 
material aid to the racist regime, as well as its 
own assurance under the UN barter. 

DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH YEMEN 

The first congress of the Yemeni Socialist 
PartY concluded its sessson in Aden on October 13. 
The founding of the Socialist Party is the product 
of the progress of revolutionary democracy under 
the national Front United Political Organisation 
in the Peoples* Democratic Republic of Yemen. 
The socialist party took up the objective to com¬ 
plete the national democratic reforms and to build 
up socialist Yemen. The Party has declared to 
follow scientific socialism and to utilise the vast 
experience of the Socialist countries in budding 
socialist order. It has adopted its foreign policy to 
extend and strengthen relations of solidarity and 
cooperation with the socialist countries and to 
deepen the unity with the peoples’ revolutionaiy 
struggle against imperialism, for peace, democracy 
and socialism. The foreign policy of the Yemeni 
socialist party is based on the principles of inter¬ 
national cooperation and peaceful coexistence, non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries 
and respect for national solidarity. The South 
Yemenis have declared their determination to safe¬ 
guard their independence and progressive develop¬ 
ment. 

The first Congress of the Yemen Socialist 
party has taken up a bold stand to follow the 
principles of scientific socialism and thus to streng¬ 
then the cause of world peace. 

UNREST IN LEBANON 

The Right Wing Christian groups aided by 
tbe imperialists and Zionists have been conducting 
systematically aggressive measures against the Arab 
peace-keeping troops. The Right Wing Christian 
groups are fulfilling the objective of the Israeli 
rulers to create disorder in Lebanon. Hundreds of 
innocent citizens are being killed in these skirmis¬ 
hes. Although the community leaders have declared 
their loyalty to the central authorities, the fight 
between the Right Wing Christian groups and the 
Arab peace troops has not ended. 

FIGHT BETWEEN UGANDA AND TANZANU 

Fierce fight has started between Uganda and 
Tanzania by tbe end of October. Infantry, tanks, 
artillery and aircrafts are being used by both the 
countries. Uganda is reported to have captured an 
area of 1800 Sq. kilonreters in Northern Tanzanhs 
and declared its incorporation in Uganda. The 
chairman of the Organisation of African Unity haa 
appealed to the rulers of both the countries to stop 
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tbetr armed conflict and has offered to settle their 
conflict peacefully through mediation. It is very 
unfortunate tb-^t the independent countries of 
Africa are fighting among themselves. They should 
settle their disputes peacefully. 

UNREST IN BOLIVIA 

A political crisis has developed in Bolivia. 
The government has resigned. The army has taken 
up the control. A new cabinet is going to be for¬ 
med shortly. The official announcement of the dis¬ 
covery of an anti-government ‘Plot’ was followed 
by the resignation of the cabinet. Five leading 
members of the Democratic and Popular Unity 
Front, a block of Left forces have been put under 
arrest and several officers have been also arrested. 
The front have publicly denounced these repressive 
measures and demanded for the immediate release 
of those arrested. 

CHILE 

The fascist rulers of Chile have been carrying 
on brutal repressive measures against the Chilean 
patriots. Since the fall of Allende’s government the 
inhuman repressive measures have been conducted 
by the fascist rulers to crush the democratic move¬ 
ment of the people. Thousands of patriots have 
been killed or jailed by the Pinochet dictatorship. 
About 2500 persons are listed as missing, who may 
not be alive at ail. About a million Chileans were 
forced to leave their country. The national resour¬ 
ces which were nationalised by the Allende govern¬ 
ment are being sold out to foreign companies. 
About 1 million labourers out of 4.5 million 
labour force are fully or partly unemployed. The 
junta government has outlawed 7 trade unions with 
a total membership of about 4 lakhs and confisca¬ 
ted their property. Inhuman repressive measures- 
are being carried on by the Pinochet regime. The 
fascist rulers may try their level best to suppress 
ruthlessly the democratic movement of the people 
by their military. But their days are numbered. 
The wrath of the people will smash the shackeis of 
the fascist rulers. 

THE US STRATEGY IN SOUTH KOREA 

• 

The US has changed their policy to pull out 
its troops by the early 1980s, In 1978 only one 
bati allion will leave South Korea instead of three. 
In total 4000 US service men are deputed in South 
Korea. During the visit of defence secretary Mr, 
Brown to Seoul in early November, decision was 
tnkgn up to set a unified US-South Korean 
military oommand in order to strengthen the South 
Korean regime in case of the withdrawal of U9^' 
troops from South Korea. In view of their proposed 


1^11 out’ the US government is extending colossal 
military aid to South Korean regime. A large scale 
military supplies and free transfer of modern wea- 
^ns will be made by the US government to South 
Korea. The US should pull out its military forces 
from South Korea to allow the peaceful reuni¬ 
fication of two Koreas. 

DOLLAR CRISIS 

The Dollar has been facing acute crisis since 
the last autumn, in 1978. The US government has 
been trying its best to prevent the fall of dollar. 
The Federal Reserve Bank entered into agreement 
with the West German Bundesbank for a loan of 
$ 4(M)0 million to keep up the rate of Dollar. The 
US drew $ 740 million from its re.serves in the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) to check the 
fall due to soaring infiat ion and galloping trade 
deficit. In order to check the fall of Dollar, the 
US Government declared the sale at auction 1.8 
million ounces of gold from its reserves. President 
Carter decided to reduce the import bill of oil. But 
the US failed to stop further fall of Dollar. 

On October 24 President Carter announced 
the new measures of the energy programme to stop 
inflation. But the Dollar came down further. In 
the last Part of October the exchange value of one 
dollar was 175 Yen (250 Yen a year ago), 1.78 
West German marks (2.3 marks a year ago) and 1.5 
Swiss francs (2.4 francs a year ago). The price of 
gold went up to 6 238 an ounce. In spile of best 
efforts the trade deficit soared up. In the interna¬ 
tional market the dollar faced crisis of confidence. 
On October 31, the dollar further crashed. The 
US concluded an agreement with West Germany, 
Japan and Switzerland for a loan of $ 30,000 million 
in marks, Yen and francs to strengthen Another 
sum of $ 5000 million was drawn by the US from its 
reserves from the International Monetary Fund. 
Further, the US Government decided to sell more 
gold from its reserves to bring down the price. 

The Federal Reserve Board raised to 9.5 per 
cent interest on the bank credits to draw dollar 
capital from Japan and Western countries But the 
higher interest on credits will bring down the 
economic growth. The price level is increasing by 
10 per cent annually. The fall in the economic 
growth rate will step up unemployment. Recession 
is staring in the face of America. 

The inherent contradictions between different 
capitalist countries will deepen the economic crisis. 
Unless the US stops its mad arms race by reducing 
the abnormal military budget, the sharpening eco¬ 
nomic crisis will continue. 

(Contd. on page 14) 
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IMMORTAL SAGAS OF MARTYRS 


“Wc here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain - that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom - and that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

—Abraham Lincoln 

“How cun a man die better than facing fearlul 
odds, for ihe a.shcs of Ins lathers and the temple 
of his gods.” 

--Yugantar (Aug. 13,1906) 

KUKA MOVEMENT 

In 1879, Ram Singh, leader of the Kukas, 
rai.‘>ed an insurrcctuui on Jamiaiy II, a* Maierkoila, 
near Ludlnuria and came into <'pcii clash with the 
British force.s on Jamiary 27, 1872. Rum Singh \va.s 
deleated and dcjx'ncd to Burma where he died in 
1885. 'Ihc lollov.cis of Ram Singh aiiacked iVluIod 
BiIt and Infd to take Muleiki'ila during January 
15 and 17. Their aim was to seize the lre;.sury 
there. But tiicir ciidcav<iurs on both occasi<i)'s 
failed. Their leaders Hira Singh and Lena Singh 
together with foriysevcii others were taken prisoners 
and blown away Irojn the mouth of guns-a .savage 
instance of justice. 

SEWA SINGH 

Indian Comn.ilti'c at Vancouver chartered the 
ship Komagatii Maru. The Canadian government 
tiled ihoir best to prcvi nt the CmnmiUce to help 
the stranded slnp or lo diarlcr some other ships to 
bring in cniig''arits. Activities of the committee 
were shadowed at every .•'lep and a number of 
Indian spies weie also emplcyed. Bela Singh was 
siifh a one eiT.plo.'.cd In Wiliu.m Honkinson of the 
Crintiiial bnesrigatxin Branch (foimeiiy ofjnoian 
polite). Bela Siiijh tillered a Sikh tenipic and 
opened lire on BJi.ig Smi.h, who wa.s the President 
of the hxiian crgMiisathn, bhag Singh and another 
Sardai Rtoan Singh were killed on the sp<'t. Bela 
Singh was atie.'icd and his prosciiitioii case was 
going on in the tourl. His employer Hopkir.son 
triiti to shield him and wa.s conducting the defence 
case. By his opf icssivc i.ciivitics against the Indians 
and bis involvement in Bela Singh's case he aroused 
great resemnient in the Sikh community. A young 
sikb Sewa Singh took up the challenge. He adopted 
a ruse ; feigning to be an informer be obtained 
confidence of Hopkinson and took service under 
him. He was seeking an opportunity to achieve his 
goal taking advantage of the close companionship. 
Once be enteicd Hopkinson’s room while he was 
shaving and was almost caught redhanded while 


attempting to shoot. With great presence of mind 
he however managed to save the situation. Ultima¬ 
tely he became de.spcraie. he shot dcud Hopkinson. 
on October 21, 1914 in the open court in Victoria, 
while the victim was engaged in preparing papers 
in* defence of Bela Singh. He was arrested. He 
confessed that he took revenge upon a person who 
employed a brother Indian ^against another 
brother. Sewa Sinth was sentenced to death in a, 
trial and executed on January 11, 1915. In a' 
statement before bis execution he said "I shall gla-, 
dly have the rosary round my neck thinking it to be 
the rosary ot God's name. I am quite sure that Gi'd 
will take me into his blissful arms because I have 
not done this deed in my personal interest but 
lo tlic benefit of both my people and Canadian 
government.” 

SOHAN L4L 

Sohanial, a \e1eran freedom tighter conceived, 
the idea of attacking Burma (rom'siam where ho 
wn-i honoured by ilic local sikh citizens up!<i 1910. 
After lourr.cvs lo India and U.S'S. he ictuimd to 
Siam in 1912. He came to Burn>a in 1915 w'ith the 
purpose ol spieading revolution there Two hundred 
Indian .soldicis were being trained at Yiimihi and 
Chipintin by the German otficers. He had already 
contacted Hum befoie coming to Burma. His 
obJcLiive was to contact the Indian soldiers vStatio- 
ned there Wiih that purpose he yisiier! the Indian 
soldiers ill open piaec.s, trying to ci-nvii ec them of 
the t\ratiti;. and oppressuw. that w'cie being p- rpef- 
raicd in India by the British. He became" IV endly 
witli ll'.e l.iniidars aod Haviliia-s of iho Lhrvjut 
Mountain l)<ittcry suitioncd at Mj.yniyo and appealed 
to them to join Ihc freedrun mo^en.cni. In one of 
his visits be was siispcvied anti capliired. On 
searching his botiy many intriinina'ing dtHurnerns 
weic also foinui inducing two loaded Browning 
pi.slois. He was put on liial biforc the sessions 
judge in Mandalay on Docember 14, 1915. He was 
cb.iigcd under several .sections of the Indian Act 
and Indian Pena! code spieading of inflamatory 
repoits lo M-sist ihe king'.s eiicmi .s, sedition and 
allempting to seduce soidiews irvim the allegiance 
ol I lie king. In a short one day's trial he was 
condt'umed to death. He was exe uted after his 
appeal was dismissed on January 7, 1916. When hi* 
friends asked him to apply for mercy he exclajmed 
“With tyranny and injustice all on their side, it 
is they who shculd beg forgiveness and not I.*’ 

It may be recalled that in the Mandalay. 
Supplementary trial Sohanlal’s close eissociatea- 
Mujtaba Hossain and Amar Singh were sentenced 
to transportation for life. 
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• As a result of im|)iiation of Sohanla! and 
Mujtaba Hossain the revolt of the 5th Native Light 
Infantry at Singapore occurred in February 1915 as 
a result of which four soldiers were court martialled 
and shot dead including Hav. Suleiman, Naik 
Munshi Khan, Naik Jaffar Ali and Lance Naik 
Abdul Razak Khan. 

SURYA SEN 

Surya Sen was a name which had sent shiver 
to the marrow and spine of the most valiant of the 
Rriiish forces stationed in India and made the 
administrators even in far off Calcutta, tremble in 
tl'xir shbes. Masterly organising capability of Surya 
Sen could gauged from the fact ihaf'hc organised 
the Indian ReDub'ia.n Army, Chiiiagong Branch, 
which created history in ihe icvtiluii-cnary Feedorn 
struggle, ordy out of sixty tuo nien, ot which bulk 
was ti'inposed r f tceti-: gers from the schools a.nd 
ct.llcpcs. '1 he uiins'con'hicd cf fourteen pisii'ls 
and a doren I 2 -boTc guns and a few bombs I he 
Chittagong Ariu.oury Raid was mastennindcd and 
wt rlvt'd t ut bv him to the mbujicst deti iis. I lie 
Jalalal ad hills fight v as conUuefed under his si.p.'r- 
vision. He hud to lake siiCltcr under diffeicnt if'ofs 
wh.cn * pen ci.boi'iiTcr was 'lUpossibic i nd nrgani.-ed- 
evciv Village ii,tc .1 fort, 7 ifC entire mr.chiticry of 
the ifii isii g'vviTiiicrit vvis alter him. lie .sas iht 
uc rcdf cd Ciei.ciai of th.c reviduticnary war. f-ri m 
his l.i'xlii!!- P'lJcc. cf.sci-'US <'f death ;■! any 
PT» n.c’id. 111- oig.iiiisec; encor.n'ci.s after encountcis- 
K.'.hnt'ole light, <''’lj;tnd.iiinaPore encounter, deputed 
Ham Kr'sht a Bisvas lor the niurcicr of the riispei - 
I< r Gcnei j! of J-tdr.e fTaririi Mukhenee. Inspcitor 
ol p< lice was killed iii.stead). murder of Asauinla 
Kiian. the citcounicr at Oahiia. attack on ilie 
turopean club and many others, in f.ict the hoiciy 
ol the whole incident from the Armoury Raid to 
the Pahartiili oufracc was recounted and Ma.sieida 
was declined to be the leader of the rcvolulionaty 
and tiie inspiraiion behind every nicocnicnt. 

Surya Sen gave an elecirifying call to his party- 
men to get ready for sorncfliing great that might 
either lead to glory or to giave. The taigct date 
was fixed--at 8-30 P M on the 18lh April, 19.30, It 
was decided to attack the Police Line anil the 
Brilisti Ai'xiiliary foicc and seize urmruiy and 
tnj.gi'zinc. 1 he plans were carried otit successluily 
limUrthc leadership of Gane.sh Gho.sh, Ananl.i 
Singh and Lokcnalh Bal. In the aita-k on the 
guardroom of British Aiixiilitiiy force Cuptaiu 
Ferre! was Killed. Another party led by Ambika 
Chakraborty carried the task of demolishing the 
telephone exchange, railway lines and telegraph 
gystem. The successful Indian Republican Army, 
Chittagong Branch formed itself into a Provisional 
government and chose Surya Sen as its President. 
But the enemy forces gradually recovered from the 
shock and brought in the soldiers from the Gorkha 
Army, Surma Valley Light Horse and Eastern 


Frofitier Rifles. But it took sometime and in the. 
mean time the revolutionary force drew out of 
Chittagong—presumably by an error of judgement 
on the 18th April itself and started towards Jalala¬ 
bad Hills which they reached in the afternoon of 
the 22nd April. But the enemy force surrounded the. 
HUI site led by Col. Dallas Smith, Capt. Tct and 
others. An unequal but the real military encounter 
began. After a grim battle of about two and a half 
hours, the military and the PoHcc had to retire 
before the heavy firing of the Chittagong heroes. 
Jalalabad Hills was sanctified by the sacred blood' 
of martyrs who rc.sptmded to the call of their leader 
‘glory or to the grave’. The immortal heroe.s w'erc 
Tegra Bal. Nirrnal Lala, Naresh Roy Sasanka 
• Dutta. Puliii Bikiish Ghosh, Madhiisudan Dafta, 
Jiten Das Gupta, Proiiobcsh B 1. Tripura Sen, 
Mali Kamnigo and .Ardhendu Daslidar (died iii 
hospital!. j 

TIic Cliittanoiu' I’.croes left the Tldls undef 
the guidanec of Surya Sen nvili.Mi'j! tlicu the enemy 
would rciuni with re infoixe’iicnts. Sarva Sen then' 
went iindergi' ui:J atui [v''Mn oipanising and 
pianiiing encountcis after eneoiir.ter^ v, hiie carryiii”' 
a heav> price on his, head. But lu- tnisti.iied all 
ellortii li" captiife him. Ili> evasion |rom nrres'i 
beciline almost legendary. 1.3. 193:'he was 

within ati ave th bein.ij cap'ineu. Me wa:-; I’.vin.i; in 
the hoiis.- of one bavit'i Devi in »l:a \dlai-e t.f 
■ Dbalghat along wiih Ni*‘miil f-ea. Amirba Sen ami 
Pfiiiiata Wacdcoar A poike voaiingeiit, oi previous 
inforntavion. rakled the fiouse. Bin iivroisui and 
sacrilic of two ol hiS comuntes- Nir-nal Sen ami 
Apurba Sen enabled him to (•■•c ipe. Me di .anpeaied 
alv.ng w'ith Piiiilala in the d.'ukness ot the rainy and 
stormy night. 

At last Surya Sen was anc aed on the Kith 
February, 1933 at Gotrida. Hv lufoimr.tion rceeivvd 
from a traitor Nelra Sen fvvli.i later paid wuh his 
life for his bettayaii a comiiu'cni of 219 Gt'rkha 
Rifles ci'rdoned the aiea, Surya .Sen got out in the 
back yard while his men were %iitini'. the enemy 
and junipcd over .'t I'ence bia unS'niinateiv he 
landed in the arms ol ii vviititig H;i\lid.-.r. larakesh- 
war Dasiid’ir, w'ho ii.ui aiw'ay, bee:i ci’i'.neL’etl with 
the Rcvoiu'ion, wa.^ arrcsteci at G.iljna in; M^y J9, 
J93.3 al the house of Ihirna V.ihii-ik.r. 'Liu* ia use 
ownei aiiQ Monoranj.iii Dar. ..iMried death at (he 
eneoutilcr with the podec foiee. 

Both Surya Sen and Tarakc-shwar Dutta were 
tried on the charge of waging war acainst the king 
and semended to death. A most danng plot to res¬ 
cue him from the prison by dynamiting a portion 
of the jail w'as nearly complete but did not materia¬ 
lise, as it was detected in time by the police. 

On the 12th of January 1934, the appointed 
day for his execution. Surya Sen was roused from 
his meditation. Realising the situation, he gave a 
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ttlNthroated cry of 'Biiido Mataram* -wbidi liad its 
icho from the near-by ^fills. To stop Urn the wav 
lers attacked him batons sm lathis every 
ime be shouted ‘J^ande Mataram’ but could not 
itop him till he was uuconsoous^ The unconscious 
K>dy of the immortal hero was taken to the gallows 
md executed. Tarakeshwar was also executed the 
tame day. Dead bodies of the two heroes were 
xurried to the Bay of Bengal and thrown into the 
leas. 

niADYOT BHATTAGHARYA 

Twelfth of January has a hallowed memoty. 
[>n this very date Surya Sen and Tarakeshwar were 
nartyred and on this very date a year ago Pr»iyot 
gras sent to the gallows. 

Pradyot was meritorious student and passed 
his matriculation examination with credit and was 
s college student. Martyrdom of his political master 
Dinesh Gupta of B.V. Group on July 7, 1931 
inflamed his heart with a spirit of revenge. Hizli 
tragedy on September 1931 added fuel to the fire. 
Pradyot took up the challenge and planned tiie 
murder of Douglas-the District Magistrate of 
Midnapore and determined to do it in the month of 
April itself to create a dramatic effect as the previ¬ 
ous magistrate Peddie was also killed in the month 


himself urns aware of his danger and took all 

B ossibie security arrangements. Moreover the 
ritish Uchchbed Samity had been warmng him by 
posters, one of which was 'Life for Life* Pradyot’s 

COMMENTS ... 


opfMMrtunity emne on the 30lli Aprfl 0dilgiN» 
bi^ the District Magistrate had toearry on*omr 
magisterial duties. On that day he was 'pfeskjiidl 
ever a District Board meeting. All preeautions Weft 
taken and the place was heavily guarded. But doggeff 
determination prevailed mid two revolutiobaples 
Pradyot and another youngroan Pravangshu Pkl 
appeared as if from up srhere as messengers of 
destiny and began showering bidlets on his from 
two sides. Douglas was hit by bullets in the abdus 
men and chest and died a few hours later 
C^rgeand Nripeodra Mitra of Jhaigram ehased 
the two assaulters. Pradyot was captured the 
chasers but Pravangshu escaped and could not be 
traced thereafter. When Pradyot's body was searihed 
a chit was found in his ptmket stating "A JTeehle 
protest against Htzli atrocities. Let the British tak» 
note by the death of these people and let India 
awake by our sacrifice". A six-chambered revotvor 
was also seized from him. ft was however proved 
at the time of the trial that Douglas was not struck 
by bullets from his revolver. But British justice 
made no distinotion between attmnpt to murder 
and actual murder and sentenced Pradyot to dea^ 
He was executed on January 12. 1933. In a letter to 
his mother before execution he wrote. *'I shall not 
take farewell from you. Mother. Oh Mother, con 
your Pradyot ever die ? Please see around you 
lakhs and lakhs of Pradyots are looking at yon with 
a smiling face. 1 shall ever live. 1 am immorud, 
Bande Mataram." 

... (Contea. Jrom page 11) 


NODDLE EAST PROBLEM 

There can not be any real settlement in the 
Middle East unless the just demands of the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs are fulfilled. Under the Belfour decla¬ 
ration, the Palestinian Arabs were deprived of their 
Klf-determination and their home-land was 
occupied by the Israelis. The Iwaelis with the 
colossal aid of the imperialists gradually occupied 
forcefully more and more lands of the Arab people. 
The Palestinians lost their homeland. The imperia¬ 
lists set up Ihraeli regime on the Arab territory in 
order to keep up their control over the vast natural 
resources of the Arab countries. The Arab people 
gradually became conscious about their economic 
tuterests. So the Arab countries nationalised tbeir 
vast oil resources to assert their sovereign right. 
The colossal wealth of oil which was so long exp¬ 
loited by the imperialists, oiabled the Arab coun¬ 
tries to bring about brilliant developoMnt and pro- 
grcM in their countries in Jail spheres. 

In order to stage a come back again in the 
Middle East to gain control over the resource^ the 
inipcriapsts have been manoeuvring to bring about 
an agreement between Egypt and Israel denying the 
legitimate right of the Arab people. The Camp 
David agreement under the US has mtoerably 
failed to get any support from the Arab connfries. 
The heads of all Arab countries in their summit 
meeting at Baghdad unequivocally eonddmned the 
Camp David agreeme vt and resolved to take up 
unitedly strong measures against the imptomenla- 
tion of the Camp David ligreement. The entire 


people of the Arab countries except Egypt have 
risen up to a man against the impefialist-cum- 
zionist conspiracy to dominate and exploit again 
the Arab countries. The Arab people are determi¬ 
ned not to allow the Israeli rulers to continue their 
occupation of Palestine and other Arab territories 
any longer. The Israeli rulers must withdraw their 
mmed forces from the Arab territories if they want 
a peace^l settlement with the Arab countries. The 
Palestinians must get back their homeland and 
a sovereign and independent Palestine must be 
established. 

As the UN Secretay General Kurt Waldheim 
said on the eve of the International Day of Solidar¬ 
ity with Palistinian People, the Palestine is the 
cornerstone of the entire Middle East settiemeniL 
all democratic minded people of the whole worla 
shall unequivocally support the just cause of the 
Palestinians. The movement for the solidarity with 
the Palestmians has been gaining strength from day 
to day. 

The international conference of solidarity with . 
the Africans and Arabs peoples, held in Ad^ 
Ababa in September, expressed their unequivocal 
support for the Palestinian patriots. The Baghdad 
Arab Summit reiterated that tfaePLO is the solo 
representative of the Palestinian people and that 
their sovereign and independent homeland must bn 
established at any cost. The and ail eoeialfrt 
countries as well at all developing countries inefi- 
ding India have extended their unequivocal support 
to ^ just cause of the Palestinians. 




^HMiiomic dorfsei^rafiees of Aparttraid 


mt. B. NAtHAIAN 

Chainnao, Intitute for Tedmo-Boonomic Studies, Madras 


South Africa today is one of the *ricb' coun* 
iriet nafting among the top 40 countries in terms 
-^IpossCMP and mtports. Its average annual 
voutthfateof GDP between 19^0 and 1976 was 
S%. On the face of it. Apartheid does not seem 
Co have come in the way of econontic progress in 
&3Uth Africa. However, a closer look at how the 
progress was achkved and lEow its fruits are dis> 
tributcd reveals the sinister ramifications of the 
system. 

Of its 26 million people, 22 million are native 
btacks, one million are Asians and only the remain< 
ia4 million are whites. But it is this minority 
of 4 million who control the power and wealth 
leaving, particularly, the 22 milliou native black 
population at subsistence or poverty level. The gap 
TOween white and African wages is not just gap* 
iog : it is ever widening. The law and practice of 
the land difcrimiaate against Africans and other 
non-white workers in regard to education, trainii^ 
opportunities and access to skilled occupations, in 
additions to denying them the rights of freedom of 
association and collective bargaining. 


Surely, it is strange that a country with 85% 
of underemployed and unwilling population and a 
growth’inhihiting traditional and climatic back* 
ground should have made so impressive and rapid 
B progress. A analysis of the conteal of its develop* 
ment would bring out the elements of naked colo¬ 
nialism rampant in its ugliest form in this 20th 
Century which has witness^ an all-round libera¬ 
tion of over too countries from one Imperialist 
poke or another. 

What has happened is, private foreign capital 
from B few rich nations has financed and built up 
nne of tjte most modern miiitary-iadtistrial comp< 
laws which has enabled and emboldened the mino¬ 
rity Oovemment to carry on its oppressive rule 
•over the outive majority, cold-shouldering the 
entire world otmimunity. 


The one crucial factor that was responsible 
for transforming the South African economy into 
B modem industrialised eotmomy in the last two 
^ncades was foreign capital which constitutes about 
25% of its total investment. The increase in the 
Bow of foreign capital in the post-Worid War If 
M»rs was three times that of the entire prewar ear. 
TtieiateBt Oenms of Foreign Transactions shows 
that foreign Investments totalled Rand 9163 million 
QLs. 7330 crores) more than three times the 195$ 
Census figures and aftmoet doable die 1968 Census 


figures. In this spirit in investment, manufacturing 
has outpaced mining. The 1973 Census shows that 
about 40% of the foreign capital was invested in 
manufacturing, 24% in mining and 11 % in trade. 
The investment in agriculture was a negligible 5%. 

Nearly, the entire direct foreign investment 
is in the private sector which, includes the State 
Corporate Sector also. Foreign investment is made 
invariably in collaboration with the South African 
State. The bulk of this foreign capital flows from 
privately owned transnationals of the rich Western 
nations. 

U K., U S.A., and West Germany are the 
three main sources of foreign capital In that order. 
Over 1000 U.K. firms, many of them since the 
early colonial days, have holdings there. U.S. 
transnationals have established a higher degree of 
direct control over their investment. The 13 top 
U S. firms control over two-thirds of the total 
directly-held U.S. investments. Thus U.S. transnatio¬ 
nals directly control most of the trade and manufac¬ 
turing investments and more than half of the min¬ 
ing investments. West Germany firms have rapidly 
increased their trade and investments since the 
1960s. France, though having a comparatively 
Small share is an important collaborator in militaiy 
hardware production. Japan has no direct invest¬ 
ments. However, it is one of the chief export 
markets for South Africa*8 rawmaterials. 

What lured the enormous foreign capital was 
the significant market for sophisticated manufac- 
ctured products created by the 4-million high- 
income white minority. While the average per 
capita income of African countries is around flOO, 
the percapita GDP of South Africa in 1976 was 
11340. Another reason for the increased manufac¬ 
turing investment was the sharp rise in military 
goods demand. Transnational Corporations bene- 
nttcdbotb directly in the form of contracts to 
provide parts and materials and indirectly in terms 
of expanded market for military hardware. Com¬ 
pared to 1405 million a year m 1960^ the military 
expenditure in 1977-78 is over three times higher 
Despite strict secrecy laws regarding foreign pri¬ 
vate investment, it is understood that in 1973 half 
of the total armaments expenditures was paid to 
about 200 foreign contractors. Israel is the lamst 
to join in the race for the spoils of the arms bon- 
anca. 

Transnational Corporate Banks, particularly ‘ 
two U.iL Banks, have provided the needed finance 
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hav»)>!iM a in 

iog forei|0 capital to filj^ce S^th Mriea^a &iaxi* 
dal nquiiemerns la the nuTent OTisil. They also 
play an important role Ip the sale of South African 
gold which constitiitea p maior aource df foteign 
currency for the white mbuHity regime, in addition, 
th^ have enabled it to borrow funds using gold as 
tecurtty through *goId swaps*. In the last three 
yean the banks have mobilised over |9 billion 
worth of loans to the Government and private 
firms. As a result of these South Africa has not 
only created a three year store of oil. but also a 
huge store of military goods. 

The consequences of this policy of the mino¬ 
rity Government of South Africa on the native 
land and people are severe and the wounds may 
take a long time to get healed. Independence for 
the native population is only a matter of time. 
The point is howmuch more damage will be 
wrought on the local people before the white 
minority regime ultimately bows out of the coun¬ 
try. 


tnowllhi While ihw paverty ttMei «*a between 
TSahd 100 (Rt. fi24 and 800)per vm^ TadtihR 
the auto industry alone, exod>thij one trafiaoa-' 
tioDaJ. the others pay wai^ helw w poverty Ijlse. 
In Frstoria. ftn inttaaoe, the average monthly wa|i 
in 1974 was Rai^ 49 white Ae poverty me was ' 
reckoned at Rmd 75 {Rs. 600). 

The monopoly of financial and bknkkig ope^ 
latims by the transnational has virtually th^i^ 
the local natives from obtaining credit forbci^ 
consumption and productive needs, l^e iidlnenoe ^ 
the transnational corporation financial insttflttions 
has grown so much that they practically dteUita 
the dlr^ion and pattern of devdopmeitt of the 
regional political economy of the coontiy. Hmt 
S outh African banks accept di^oslts 'from the 
Africans, but invest their funds mainly in white* 
owned business.' 'The banks are reluctant to lend 
to Africans, who are prohibited from owidng pro¬ 
perty in white areas and* whose tribal laud rights 
are not acceptable as security. 


The mainstay of South Africa's economic 
wealth is its minerals. Apart from U.S.S.R and 
U.S., it has the largest and most varied known 
mineral resources of any region in the world. In 
addition to gold and diamonds it has a host of 
minor and major minerals. A third of world's 
Icnown reserves of uranium is there. Its reserves of 
coal and iron are extensive. In fact it is this fact that 
has long attracted the transnational corporations. 
It should be noted that most of these minerals are 
non-renewable. Already a good deal of the reserves 
has been siphoned off to the rich home countries 
of the transnationals. What is used inside the 
country is wasted on unproductive defence goods 
production. At this rate, when finally, *be local 
people take over the reins of Government, there 
will be only depleted, if not dead, mines on the 
one hand and huge sophisticated industries on the 
other. Either way the locals stand to lose. With 
hardly any local known-how, the people will have 
to look once again for foreign collaboration to run 
the industries and the depletion of its major natu¬ 
ral resource, namely, minerals will greatly handi¬ 
cap development before substitutes could be found. 

The second main consequence of apartheid is 
the utter neglect of the development of the facul¬ 
ties of the local population, which has conveniently, 
lustified their low wages. The natives were consisten- 
ly barred from access to the various skills. The were 
also inhibited from taking skilled occupations. It 
was estimated a few years ago that the expenditure 
on the education of a white pupil was $319, while 
that on an African pupil was a mere $20. The 
latives are mostly employed where manual labour 
s needed and their wages are often below the 
Poverty Datum Line. A survey of w^es in the 
3einian based transnational companies rtiowed 


Yet another pernicious consequence of the 
stranglehold of foreign capital is its unproductive 
and dangerous channaiisation into arms produc¬ 
tion The serious implications of this were made 
explicit when, following the U.hl. more for arms 
embargo against it, the South African Government 
held out the threat of take over, if transnationals 
refhsed to produce strategic items. 

To sum up, the apartheid has helped a small 
band of white settlers to create one of the worid*$ 
richest economy for themselves at the cost of the 
native people and their native resources. They 
could achieve this by suppression of the local 
population on the one hand and brute force on the 
other. Their source of support and strength comes 
the rich Western nations which help indirectly by 
encouraging their transnational firms to invest in 
South Africa, and directly by safeguarding it from 
world criticism and economic sanctions through 
their veto power in the U N. 

However, it is now recognised by economiste 
and politicians alike that apartheid bolds no pro¬ 
mise for the future. Shortly of skilled and uns* 
kitted manpower is compelling the Goverumeos 
relax regulations regarding African labour. l^Ilti* 
cal instability has pushed up its defence expenditoe 
and public debt. The growth rate of the econil^y 
too has slowed down. Since the early 60$ ‘thp 
Government has been adopting a new policy cu 
*peripheral homelands* whereby the nativea are 
assisted to set up settlements at the p^i^at 
regions of the country, leaving the industrialised 
centre to the whites. But the local ^rtesns have 
by and large rejected the proposition 
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TkeContmppnoy^ 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 

A HOMAGE 

Dir. Hinutniay Baacijee 

Ex-Vic* Chaaeeihr of Rabindra Bharati University 


People will be eelebrattog the birth centenary 
Albert Einstein all over the world this year. He 
deserves hoesage due to an outstanding figure 
of the current century. It will not be unfair to 
atnke a claim that he is the greatest scientists 
ct all ages. With the solitary exception of 
Newtoot no other scientist can claim a similar 
status. Einstein's deliberations were not however, 
lestricted to the field of science only ; his specula* 
tions overflowed into the field of philosophy as 
well. In foct, there can be no clear l}ne of demar- 
cation between higher physics and philosophy, as 
their field of inquiry overlaps to some extent. No 
wonder,hla thoughts covered philosophical problems 
as well. In consequence, we find him involved in 
some of the major philosophical problems also. 

Einstein is believed to have remarked that ‘his 
ntiind was his laboratory.’ Whether this is true or 
not, such a claim can be justified by facts. A scien* 
list can not do without a laboratory, as he exclu* 
aively depends observation and experiment 
in his investigations. The case of Einstein was 
however, different. He was a scientist among 
scientists. While other scientists provided him 
with facts on basis of the 10 restigation they coq* 
ducted, he built his theories on them, by bringing 
out their implication in the light of his extra-ordi* 
nary intellectual powers. On being tested, such 
theories were confirmed to be correct. Evidently, 
he was gifted with a razor-sharp intellect. 

This proposition will be borne out by the 
facts leading to the formulation of his Special fheo- 
ly of Relativity in 190S. At the turn of the century 
two scientists named Mtchelson and Morley made 
an elaborate experiment which showed that the 
Veiooi^ of l^t remained unaffected by the motion 
^ the earth. This confronted the scientists with 
an embarrassing situation as this is contrary to 
the» ordinary experience. Einstein however, came 
to thdir rescue by drawing the conclusion that the 
irj^lo<3ty.iff light is constant under all ctrcum»> 
taacci. 

Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity is 
hasad 'tm this discovery. It et^iaiM why the velo¬ 


city of light remains constant. He said that differ¬ 
ent co-ordinate systems have different yardsticks of 
time and space, according to their speed realtive to 
the speed of light. If the speed increased, the 
yardstick of space is shortened and the yardstick 
of time is lengthened. In other words, yards 
become shorter and minutes become longer. 

This theory has been accepted by the scien* 
tific world after subjecting it to exacting tests. It 
has drawn from Bertrand Russel the highest words 
of appreciation. He has observed : “Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity is probably the greatest syn¬ 
thetic achievement of the human intellect.” 

{New York Ttmes 19-4-1965) 

Scientists in general are wedded to the materi¬ 
alistic view of reality. They explain the universe 
in terms of the mechanical motion of atoms and 
their fortuitous combination, in other words, ihey 
claim that matter is the only component of reality 
and deny the existence of any non-material spiri¬ 
tual factors like thought and life force. In fact 
they explain life and thought as products of 
matter. 

Einstein could not however, accept materia¬ 
lism. Indeed all great scientists who can main¬ 
tain an unprejudiced approach find it difficult to 
do. In this .matter Einstein shares the views of 
stalwarts like Jeans, Eddington and Schroidinger. 
They all admit the presence of non-material forces 
as well. 

In fact, the scientific theories propounded by 
Ematein have demolished many ideas fundamental 
to the concept of a mechanistic universe as built up 
by materialism. The observations made by Jeans 
on the point may be referred to in this connection. 
He notes at the first instance, that our idea of time 
and space has undergone a radical change. In 
^Newton’s universe they had objective reality; but 
according to Einsteio, time has become an addi¬ 
tional dimension of space, fhe concept of absolute 
tune qnd space has been demolished. Similarly, 
the Cenerel Theory of Relativity r^ects Newton’s 
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meehAnistic concept of fMvitiomil force and ex* 
plaiiu the fact of graviti|tk>ii a curvature in 

S ace>tioie. Einstein propounded the view 
at matter and energy Kre mutually interchange* 
able. Matter has thus lost its substantiality. 
Small wonder, it has been obsmved that Einstem 
has dematerialised matter. 

As has been already stated, Einstein’s thou* 
ghts drifted to philosophy. The problem of the 
nature of reality engaged his attention. Gifted 
with sensitivity of a high order and outstanding 
intellectual powers, he felt the presence of an “illi* 
mitable superior spirit who revealed himself to him”. 

(New York Times, Obituary, 19-4-1955) 

Einstein did not implicitly accept the tenets 
of his own religion. He was too original to submit 
to dogmas. He did not believe in the theistic con¬ 
cept of God whose major function is to dispense 
justice. A non-conformist to the core, be follow¬ 
ed the example of Buddha, who bad advised 
his followers to be guided by the light of their 
own iDteliigence. When he was awarded the Lord 
Taylor Memorial Prize he was agreeably surprised 
and prompted to observe ; “It gives me great plea¬ 
sure indeed to see the stubbornness of an incorri¬ 
gible non-conformist warmly acclaimed ” 

Einstein's idea of God originated from a 
feeling of wonder. His inquisitive mind feit actua¬ 
ted to probe into the question of the nature of 
reality In the process, *the mysteries of eternity, 
of life, of the marvellous structure of reality’ filled 
him with wonder. These aspects of reality reveal¬ 
ed to him the presence of a superior intelligence 
which pervades the universe and works unseen. To 
him it appeared to be a creative impersonal force 
which pmades the universe, works according to 
a plan and is endowed with supreme intelligence. 
This was bis concept of God which in philosophi¬ 
cal language can be labelled pantheism. He enter¬ 
tained the highest respect **for the superior mind 
which reveals itself in the world of experience.” 
(Ideas and Opinions, Saentific Truth) Its sublime 
qualities filled his heart with such an utter sense of 
humility that in contrast be considered himself a 
person with *a frail and feeble mmd'. 

Einstein bas left no scope for speculation 
about the nature of his idea of God. In clear and 
unambiguous language he says at he does not 
believe in the penonal God of Theology, but in an 


impenotiwtl power whiofa is essuatiaify uf itie mitUiu 
of ini<3iigeoce. the relevant oiservatiiHi is quotipMl 
below: 

firm belief (tte mtelligibili^ of the 
verse), i belief bound up with a deep fheltiig in » 
superior mind that reveals itself in the w^d of 
experience represents my conception of God. In 
commmi parmnee, this may be desoibed as panthe¬ 
ism.” 

(Ideas and Opiidom, Sdeniific Thak} 

Evidently, these observations echo the thou¬ 
ghts of the ancient Upanishads. The concept of 
Brahma which took shape in these books bears a 
close similarity to Einstein's concept of God. To 
these ancient seers, Brahma is a pervasive sfnrH 
endowed with superior intelligence, which sustains 
the universe. We get a comprehensive d^nition 
of Brahma in a single passage appearing in the Isa 
Upani^had which may be quoted in translation; 
According to (his definition, Erahma is "a creative 
spirit, endowed with superior intelligence, all-perva¬ 
ding, self-created and has arranged for things as 
they should be for all time to come.” In Einstein’s 
observation, we find a reaffirmation of the truth of 
these words of wisdom, 

Einstein's style of life excites our utmost 
admiration. He loved to live a simple life dedica¬ 
ted to spiritual pursuits. He believed that man’s 
well-being lies not in pursuing a life of Measure, 
but in developing bis humane qualities and intellec¬ 
tual and artistic powers. “No wealth in 
the world”, he observes, “can help humanity for¬ 
ward, even in the hands of most dedicated worker.” 
(Idea and Opmions). The three guiding principles 
of his life were truth, beauty and compassion as 
confirmed by the following observation : 

“The ideals which have lighted my way time 
after time and given me new courage to face lifb 
cheerfully have been Kindness, Beauty and I^ruth, 
.Ihe triple subjects of human endeavour-poss¬ 
ession, outward success and luxury have always * 
seemed to me contemtible.” 

(Forum and Centuryt Voi84^ 

Here again, to our agreeable surprise, we find 
an echo of another word of wisdom of the Upani¬ 
shads which observes that matmrial wealth can not 
give satisfaction-to man. 

(Ala bttena tarpardyo Manmydi) 


(ContdLfrwtpage id) 

full i^ts to settie-down anywhere in the country, into a society ofTcrinf equal rights and oiqxntnni^ 
The Government cannot resist international pres- ti^ and a just share m Its wealth to all its citizenir 
sure for equal rights for the Africans for long. As should not take place. The economy of ApsartheidP 
an Interaational Labour Office report noted 'Time * is an anachronism, and South Africa preseun the 
is fast running out, but given the necessuywiil spectacle of a museum piece of flagimit viqlatioftol^ 
inside South Africa itself, and with the help of Human Rights through exercise of^biuta foma fiu 
responsible intemaitonal oifinion, there is no reason idl itb nakedness, 
why a fUndamentid transfbrmatiQn of Sooth Africa 




Pri^^ Bakr'i Calf <o Arab Summit 


(Corre^ndent) 


nmykteat Ahmed Hassmi aKBakr who was 
aMcted President of the Ninth Arab Summit Con* 
fere^ held in Baghdad, called upon the leaders of 
l|ui Arab nation to face up to the dangers thrown 
iqs Camp David abcords and formulate effective 
measure Ibr confronting the Zionist enemy under 
the dianged circumstances. 

Following are some excerpts of his address : 

“The meeting of the nation’s leaders and 
rulers, in order to exchange views and study circums* 
tances, is always a necessary and important event 
in itself. But our meeting today acquires a special 
hfiportanoe, because, it is being convened at a time 
when the historic conflict between our Arab nation 
and the Zionist enemy is entering a completely new 
stage, and is taking an extremely dangerous shape 
which constitutes a critical juncture, not merely 
confined to the conflict between the Arab and the 
xionist enemy, but extending to the inter-relation- 
ahips inside the Arab family itself. 

There is no den>ing that this new and dange¬ 
rous development had emerged in the wake of the 
visit of President Sadat to the occupied territory; 
but this development acquired much more critical 
dimension after the September Washington agree¬ 
ments which were concluded with the Zionist enemy, 
and because of the curient negotiations between tbe 
delegations representing the Egyption Government 
and the Zionist enemy for the preparation of 
agreements whose meaning and purposes are known. 

"Such agreements, with their provisions, and 
with what will result from them in consequence, are 
radically ddferent from the general basis defined by 
the Arabs unanimously during the two summits held 
in Algiers and Rabat, as a limited aim of the Arab 
nation m one particular phase. 

' **Those agreements, (concluded in Washington) 
In fact, had squandered the historical rights of the 
Arab nation, and bad largely penetrated its solid 
waUito the advantage of Zionist enemy and its 
sdlies. 

, "The Arab countries bad arrived at a mini- 
mmn agreed level during tbe Algiers and Rabat 
Summits, and notwithstanding divergent concetps 
and views, the Camp David accords had been com- 
pletdy dineitot from the mentioned minimum of 
Arab agttffimeat. Th«y In fact, constitute a flagrant 
nantra^don. These accords had been mrived at 
nnllateraliy bf the Negid of State of JBgyipt, without 
obBStdtiog the Arab nation, end espeoia% those 
tovo)v^ directly in the stni^le. 

**We do not desire to argue tbe right of uiy 
xnkr to l^vewRhb the framework ofthepttnd- 




pies of sovereignty on his territory ; but we cannot, 
under any circumstaaces, consider what has been 
done by the head of the state of Egypt as just an 
act of practising sovereignty, and consequently 
oveiiook the massive truth namely the conflict 
between the Arabs and the Zionist enemy as merely 
a regional conflict which concern only those Arab 
countries whose territories were occupied in 1967 
alone, nor is it a mere struggle for lands and bor¬ 
ders and a mete question of defending national' 
sovereignty. Indeed, bad the matter been so, then 
what had occurred in 1967 would not have happe¬ 
ned to begin with, and tbe Arab nation would not 
have been so busily occupied militarily, politically, 
diplomatically and emotionally with this struggle. 
This Arab nation would not had to offer all the 
huge sacrifices for the past thirty years of bitter 
struggle with the enemy. The question is la’rger 
than that. The struggle between the Arab nation 
and tbe Zionist enemy is a political, economic and 
civiiisational struggle, in addition to its being a 
struggle for land and national sovereignty. There¬ 
fore, and Without encroaching on the rights of any 
ruler in the Arab countries, we cannot accept that 
any such mler may arrogate to himself the right to 
determine and terminate finally such a struggle by 
his own will alone. In doing so, he in fact causing 
a grave harm to the Arab nation and is stabbing, 
wb^e it hurts most, this nation which had been 
waging for more than thirty years this struggle 
m all its forms, and had been offer¬ 
ing tremendous ^sacrifices. This question beco¬ 
mes more critical when one ruler sees it fit to deter¬ 
mine along the future without a legal mandate, of 
the Palestinian question which we, for tens of years, 
have been considering as the first and central Arab 
issue in this conflict. 

"The results of those agreements give rise to 
a completely new danger whic > did not exist hither¬ 
to. This fact cannot be ignored, under any circum¬ 
stances, nor can one lessen its critical and harmful 
effects on the whole Arab nation. Nor can one, 
under pretext, tolerate it. Nothing less than the 
declared preparedness of the President of Egypt to 
effectively dissociate from this critical path and 
return to the Camp of the Arab nation, will suffice. 

"And t say to you, very frankly, that the 
determination of Egypt’s ruler to implement the 
agreements concluded with the enemy will not atop 
the endeavours of a number of Arab countries, Iraq 
inolnded, to continue the struggle against the Zionist 
enemy, by all honourable means, until Arab rights . 
are fhliy regained. In simh a case, the nation, will 
be divided, for the fimt time in its modem history. 
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Ittto two fIdM: oBo iMi in pweo rfonitt mmv 
and cooperating with j^ nnd a iidtt adiich MalinBM 
Che strui^ie against it. 

**Despite the political differanccs between one 
regime or another and despite the retationi whwh 
tie some of its countries to this international aide 
or that* and despite the important tnternaUonid 
anfinencei on the struggle with the enemy* the Arab 
nrcwld was* hitherto. aUe to agree as a minimum on 
the question of dealing with the Zionist enemy as 
Bnt and foremost an Arab question. But now, and 
after the agreemenu concluded by the Egyptian 
Ctovernmcnt with the Zionist enemy and after the 
dangerous interference by the United States in 
arriving at sudi agreements, the Arab world will be 
exposed to dealing with the question of the struggle 
in a different manner, if we do not agree, Ood for¬ 
bid, in this meeting to arrive at a serious and 
reasonable solution. The Arab world wilt then face 
a critical division unprecedented in the area. 

*!Each of us has his own views and own op¬ 
inions. On the Arab level, and ^internationally, we 
all have our own relations. AuH do not desire to 
deny that we differ on many things, as these are 
objective facta. But, until quite recently, we bad 
ai^eed on many things, as 1 have said before. We 
spoke to each other and we treated each in a 
brotherly manner which governs or unites our 
national ties. 

*‘Our history demands that we keep maintain¬ 
ing this level of relations. This is our responsibility 
before the present and future generations, and 
before our history and past heritage. 

**We cannot achieve that by simply kecking 
ailent on what occurred, nor by disregarding it or 
belittling it. What bad occurred is indeed very 
dangerous, and things will not be right again for 
the Arab nation unless the situation created by 
those agreements are corrected, and unless a unani¬ 
mous Arab stand is taken towards those agreementa 
and towards the Egyptian government, is a manner 
which preserves the pride of the nation and its 
legitimate rights, and which protects them from 
the dangers m Zionist penetration into the Arab 
body. 

*‘ln this we gre not trying to isolate Egypt— 
E^ypt is in the beait of all the Arabs, and its ped- 
pte are the genuine Arab people who bad sacrificed 
tor ns Arab nation and offered a great deal for the 
Palestinian cause. We appreciate this eminent pan- 
Arab role of the Arab people df Egypt, ft is the 
president of Egypt who bears fesponsibiiity. And 


. * . - , ' ' ’N't ^ ? 

hkn. 


**Wen;»it take a hhdorical and aatioaat itaad. 
Wa must express oor opiaioa very fraiii^y. Andif 
we see that among ifae reasons whfeb bad pftMBptM 
Egypt’s ruler (or if so he presentetf) to eoouttdc 
those agreements was his critical ecoiUHBio situattOIBr 
then we, who have the money, must meet bto econo¬ 
mic needs in ordw to make it possible ft» Idm to 
withstand in face of tbe Zionist miemy» and tooosblr 
him to be fully committed to the pan-Arab interest, 
in the case of his abandoning and annoalllng thtMC 
agreements. This is what we haw presented before' 
your Conference, and we hope that it be studiM in 
tbe spirit of nationai responsibility. 


"The Arab nation will not be the same if 
those agreemems are implemented, or accepted or 
let to pass silently without ^a uuMed Arab atand 
which rejects them, and which determines the 
minimum expressing the Arab natitm’s will towards 
its legitimate rights, preserving its sovereignty and 
honour and ensuring the fflinimum requisite to- 
withstand the zionisi dangers, and fumitb the nece¬ 
ssary requirements to protect the nation ft*om the 
dangers of infighting and division between two 
confl'cting camps, and in a dangerous and critical 
international polarisation. 


"It is true that in this meeting we aim to find 
tbe means by which we may meet to confront four 
common enemy, to unite our positions towards the 
Camp David agreements and towards Sadat’s behar 
viour, for this Summit we did not desire to make 
the position towards Egypt’s ruler and hts deed as 
the centre of our call and gathering. In ail this we 
do not choose the path of harming the others, no 
matter what they did, but we choose the means of 
the minimum means for selfdefSnoe and for the 
defeme of the Arab nation. I do not consider this 
an illegitimate deed, which can be stopped by 
niceties to the detriment of right, or by any oth^ 
consideration. 

Many centuries of the history of the Arab 
nation and the history of the Moslems look upon 
us today. They call upon ua and urge us to be so 
responsible as to shirk petty interests and abondon 
secondary differences, in order to take one 
faistortoil stand which enlivens GommoQ Arab abUonr- 
and make all Arab states face one direction: That 
ofpreserving Arab interests and rights; of dm^lag 
the Zionist conspiracy the ability to 4tivi^< the- 
.Arabs and destroy th^ uni^ for a very lotog 
tooome. 
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(Com^ade&t) 


,irHE PRINCIPLES OF ODR FOREIGN TRADE 
POUCY 

•tKte foreign trade monopoly 

Tlie socialist state foreign trade monopoly is the 
political and economic instrument of the working 
^mtss'fbr the management of foreign trade ana, 
conseqnenUy. in conformity with the law of deve> 
lopment of socialism. It is a characteristic feature 
ofthe foreign trade monopoly that management 
and organization of foreign trade are the sovereign 
right of the state which, by means of obligatory 
plans, determines export and import of the national 
economy. The state creates a special organ for 
management and control of foreign trade and' 
entrusts certain organizations with foreign trade 
businesc affairs. 

Safeguarding the state foreign trade monopoly 
has always been an important concern of the ODR 
government. This becomes evident in the resolutions 
of the Socialut Unity Party of Germany and the 
practical state management activities. In 1949 when 
the GDR was found^ a central state organ for the 
management, planning, organization and control 
of foreign trade on the basis of state plans came 
into existence which has been carrying its obliga* 
tions on the basis of government projects. This 
central state organ is the Mioiatry o£ Foreign 
Trade. 

Foreign tmde enCerpriaeo specialized in 
certain industrial branches were founded on the 
basis of the ‘'Deutsche Handelsge-selischaft Berlin 
mbh^^whioh was formed in 1948 by the resolution 

the German Economic Commission. On the basis 
of approved plans, these foreign trade enterprises 
are given the obligation to do export and import 
business in the field of specified commodity and 
performam^ programmes. 

The foreign trade monopoly of the socialist 
etate become law in the GDR in 1958 and entered 
iii/t GDR ^institution in 1968. 

The party ofthe working class and the govern^ 
meat of the GDR never ceased to orient management 
plaimingwnd organUntion of foreign trade to further 
development inline with the requirements of the 
p^uotive forces and the socialist celations of 
isroduction. In comifiiant^ with the higher capacity 
of aooi^ist national economy, the increasing cou* 
oealxatton of production and the formation of 
coffibinee, resolutions were adopted in 1967 aiming 
At bibber ia^vesirat of industrial esfoblishments 


in foreign trade business. For instance, this includes 
measures for the partial and gradual incorporation 
of foreign exchange proceeds into the economic 
accountancy of exporting enterprises and the transi¬ 
tion to selling of products and performances 
foreign trade enterprises to the account of export¬ 
ing enterprises. Once the associations and enterpri¬ 
ses in industry were involved in many activities of 
foreign trade business, safeguarding of socialist 
state foreign trade monopoly required special atten¬ 
tion and requires it still today. This is espedally 
true of safeguarding the strict ceatroi 
and management of foreign trade by tbe state 
and the co-ordinated activities of all establkhments 
involved in foreign trade, on foreign markets. The 
well-established principles of planning and mana¬ 
gement of socialist foreign trade will also be the 
guideline of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
in the GDR for the years to come with tbe main 
obj^tive of continuing to shape the advanced 
socialist spciety. The programme adopted on tbe 
9th Congress of the Socialist Unity Party of Ger¬ 
many in 1976 reads: 

• 

“The Foreign trade will continue to be conduc¬ 
ted on the basis of the government’s foreign 
trade and foreign currency monopoly. The task 
of foreign trade agencies is to encourage socia¬ 
list economic integration, to assist the planned 
and balanced development of the national eco¬ 
nomy and to keep raising the profitability of 
foreign trade through improvements in the 
export and import structure and intensive mar¬ 
ket research.” 

Forciga trade with the aocialiM: oimatrlee 

Socialist economic integration with the mem¬ 
ber-countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA) is tbe basis of GDR*ls foreign 
trade. It is characterized by tbe all-embracing 
economic co-operation, systematically increa.sing 
export and import of goods and depending ofthe 
socialist division of labour, especially of co-opera¬ 
tion and specialization in production, research, 
development, science and technology. 

Based on the principles of socialist internatio¬ 
nalism, the idential socio-economic orders, the 
public property in means of production, tbe identi¬ 
cal structures of the state, the people’s power under 
the guidance of the working class and the joint 
ideology of manchm-leninism, the socilist eoonoi^c 
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niqiraMon li me OMTO-'JloailM 
foundation for the «imdy ipl teUmpoti dewS^ 
Dcnt of t)ie GDR am aH dUiear omndMiVoQiiditrfea 
of the CMBA. The W&SR and the other member* 
cotmtries of the ClAfiA take the first i^ice in 
ODR’s foreign trade^ 

By adopting the ''Gomplex profnmme for 
dm forther decpeniaig aita conkpl^im of co* 
operation and developakeiit of the socialist 
eeenomir Integration ^the meoiber-eoantriee 
of die GMEA** in 1971. these states created a 
loittt basis for their co-opraation in the nest 
15 to 20 years to come. Foreign trade between 
these countries is based on the principles of frator* 
nal assistance and support, equdity of rights and 
develops to the benefit of all on the basis ot long¬ 
term commercial agreements between the states. 
The characteristic feature^of these commercial 
agreements is the co-ordination of the national 
economy plans of the individual countries which 
are matted to particular five-year plans. USSR is 
No. 1 in GDR’s foreign trade. The planned and 
continuously growing capacity of the Soviet natio¬ 
nal economy, the high)y*developed and far-reaching 
Soviet production potential as well as the extensive 
and ready Soviet market offer extraordinary opport* 
unities to the GDR for a beneficial foreign trade 
and eflicient relations of speciathntion and co¬ 
operation. 



Ol^’s foteim trade rdatidttk with the hidtnr 
triglized ciq;iitali8t countries reached new dipieiii 
ripns under the conditions of mtermticsai 
These relatiom will further* ahd ci^tinttouil|r 
^vcloped on the basis of the principles laid down 
m the Final Act of the Conference on ^Sectutty and 
Co-operation in Europe. The commerual rekiJonM 
l^th those cotmtries are an hnportaitt nn^ial hw^ 
for the policy of peaceful oo-exiiteoce. The GpH 
» guided by the prindlpte that foreyo' trade aa «i 
ifflMrtant link between the nations may contnlbiitr 
to developing relations on the basis of eqnal rtgbta 
and mutual benefit, and to establish long-ten^ 
steady and efficient rdations. 


JEGIONAL and commodity STRUC¬ 
TURE OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
GDR 


RiHioiial atractw* of GDR Faveiga trade 

The regional structure of foreign trade ia 
subdivision ol the latter into economic areas 
currency areas, groups of countries and mdividual 
countries. A number of factors which co*relate wiiU 
each other have an influence on the foreign trade 
structure of socialist countries m view (ff the regi- 
onaf aspect; 


Foraigo trade with the dcvelopiiig conntries 

Brom the first day of existence, the GDR has 
been a supporter of the national liberation move¬ 
ments, the fight of peojdes and nations for freedom, 
independence and social progress, and acts to the 
principles of international solidarity. Foreign trade 
relations with the developing countries—especially 
with those which decided for the progressive way 
of development—are in line with this Amdamental 
political orientation. 

The GDR makes efforts to establish commer¬ 
cial relations on the basis of agreements between 
states and to conclude long-term contracts on con¬ 
tinuous import and export of goods. This meets 
not only the interests of the GDR but also of the 
young national states in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which are seeking for economic co¬ 
operation on the basis of equal rights and mutual 
benefit. 


— Principless of universal co-operation in the fielda- 
of politics, ideology and economy within the 
socialist community of states; 

— Objectives and conditions of foreign policy; 

— Requirements to country-wise foreign trade 
Structure resulting from commodity structure of 
export and import: 

— Sales and purchase potential on the maikets; 

— Requirements of equilibrinm in balance of pay¬ 
ments as per currencies or individual 
countries: 

— Profitability. 

Foreign trade with the other fflember-coon** 
tries of CME^ is in the centre of policy of e arh 
CMEA member-conntry. This trade Is charaeterigridi 
by a high level of the planned development anff 
stability. 


The GDR establiriied scMmtifio-technologfcat 
relations with many developing countrws, trained 
cadres and sdecialists or sent its own experts to 
diose countries. This process received a great impe¬ 
tus after the estabiishment of diplomatic relations 
and foil international recognition of the GDR in the 
aeventies. 


Future development of foreign trade relatiaau 
is In the first instance determined by the gcowiw 
scienbfic and productional oo-opesration widiht t% 
foamework of socialist economic mtegratira. Con¬ 
sequently, the high share <ff mtra-systemaiy foreign 
trade in the total fore^ trade votamu w 
CMEA member-cottutrjea will oonlhiiio m- 
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«xiik 4n|d ths of ouitual exobange 

IbeoraiiM. thaiteford. foreign 
tfS^ wNit WMo ftrtbose eomnaodity 

grc^ vO} bave the hutest grow rate niiere the 
unasediaee protfootional co-operation is roost 
protuHTOoed. 


prifldpieofiptti&al boncht. Vplnmei development 
rate end regional stroctiipw of foreign t|«M with these 
^rO^pof oottntriet are largely dependent on develop¬ 
ment of foreign policy relations and the attitOM 
Uteseindividual countries adopt towards the soroaitsi 
oountrlia. 


The political-teriitorlal structure of foreign 
tratte with the non-socialist countries is largely 
iuhnenced bv socialist economic integration as well. 
Tbe planned deepening of i^oductional co-opera< 
ticro between CMBA member-countries yields 
direct cons^uences for export and import with 
third countries. Therefore, during the preparation 
of Co-operation and speciriization in research and 
p^uction, evoitual effects on foreign trade 
with third countries have to be allowed for from 
tbe begtnniog. 

Foreign trade relations with developing coun¬ 
tries are of great political and economic importance 
for tbe socidist countries. Although the share in 
tbe total foreign trade volume is relatively small 
(S to 15% for tbe individual countries), develop¬ 
ment of these fi^eign trade turnovers shows an 
increasing tendency. GDR*8 foreign trade turnover 
with the developing countries rose by an annual 
average of 18.6% from 1970 to 1974. Consequently 
it has a higher grow rate than the total foreign 
trade of the GDR. Products of metal processing 
industry imaddnery, equipment etc.) cover some 70% 
^ GDR*s export, GDR thereby supports the 
industrialization and the export capacity of the 
countries. 

Foreign trade with industrialized capitalist 
countries is based on the principle to make maxi¬ 
mum use of the opportunities offered by the 
axchange of goods economic development of socia¬ 
list countries, m compliance with the principle of 
peaceful co-existence and strict observance of tbe 


Goaaiattodity aeructwre of GDR foreign trade 

The foreign trade commodity structure is the 
subdivision of export and import into commodity 
groups and individual goods. 

The foreign trade commodity structure of a 
socialist country is in the first instance affected by 
the following main factors which at the same time 
have a stimulating retrospective effect: 

—Total structure and level of national econo¬ 
my are dependent on natural conditions of 
the country and its historic development; 

—Intensity of integration into the internatio¬ 
nal division of labour, especially in the 
socialist community of states ; 

—General trends of development of the inter¬ 
national division of labour and tbe interna¬ 
tional trade in the course of the scientific- 
technological progress; 

-Political and territorial structure of foreign 
trade. 

—Following (able gives information on deve¬ 
lopment of commodity structure of GOR's 
foreign trade t 

The following table gives information on de¬ 
velopment of commodity structure of ODR’s forei¬ 
gn trade: 


Gommodity otniotBre of OOR*n export in per cent: 


Machines, 

equipment 

and 

transport 

facilities 


Fuels, raw 
materials, 
metals 


Vegetable 
and animal 
products, 
food.stuff 
and 

luxuries 


Indostriai Chemical’ 

conimo- products, 

dities fertilizers, 

caoutchouc, 
building 
materials 
etc 


i’960 “' 49.0. 15.7 

1974 49.4 12.1 


5.9 

9.4 


15.1 

16.7 


14.3 

12.4 


■ eg M i O Mra of QliR*e l«ttpnrt in per emnt ^ 


I9W.li.'?.*3R5.39.2*“.’s.’i’ ..4.‘3 

€974 26,4 28.4 26.0 7.0 12.2 

eeeeoreaeeeeaeseeeeeeeeeas*«••*•••»••«•«••*•••••»•« v«*sst*«s eoe•»•#•#•«# eseeec ••*»##••••■««!»*««•• 

(/Ctmtd, OH page 27) 
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Ptadkil IhA IfeiM It lail M RHS kMiB 


LEONID BREZONBV RECEIVES MICHAEL BLI7MENTHAL AND JUANITA KRBEt 

Correspondeot 


Leonid Brezhnev, General Secmtary of the 
CPSU Cenlral Committee, ]^sid«at of the Presi* 
Shim of the USSR Supreme Soviet received in the 
Kremlin the U.S. Secretary of Treasury 
Michael Blumenthal and US Secretary of Commerce 
Jnanita Kreps who arrived in Moscow for the 
meetings of-the joint Soviet'Amen’can Commission 
for Trade and the US>USSR Trade and Economic 
Council. 

In the course of the ensuing talks the sides 
touched OB questions of relations between the 
USSR and the United States, including the state 
of affairs in the commercial and economic sphere. 
The Ministers handed to Leonid Brezhnev a mess¬ 
age on this question from the U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter. 

Leonid Brezhnev pointed out that consistent 
and practical efforts were needed to level out and 
subsequently develop the Soviet-American relations 
hi different directions. If the American side has the 
desire and is prepared to really rectify the situation 
in the Soviet-American relations, to advance them 
along the road of constructive cooperation and 
creation of an atmosphere of mutual trust, it will 
find the Soviet Union to be a reliable partner in 
this. 

Of particular importance in this matter could 
be concrete efforts of both sides to contain the arms 
nee, Leomd Brezhnev noted, and, juimarily, of 


oowse, the completion without further delays of 
the drafting of a strategic arms limhatim treaty. 

Touching upon commercial and economic 
relations between the USSR and the United States, 
Leonid Brezhnev expressed thd conviction that they 
could assume considerably broader scope and be*^ 
come an important element in the overall improve^ 
ment of the relations between the two countries, if, 
of course, the obstacles existing in this matter were 
removed, such as legal discrimination vis-a-vis the 
USSR and attempts to use trade for political pres¬ 
suring. The Soviet-Americaa commercial 
economic relations can develop normally only on 
the basis of complete equality, mutual advantage 
and non-mterference in each other’s intari^ i 
affairs. 

Leonid Brezhnev stressed that the Soviet 
Union was coming out invariable for the develop¬ 
ment of good neighbourly relatious between the 
USSR and the United States, which can and should 
become an important factor of peace in tfae inter¬ 
ests of the peoples of both countries and of all 
mankind. 

For their part Michael Blumenthal and Juanita 
Kreps went on record in favour of mutual seardi 
for the solution of the existing problems in the 
intmests of a positive development of Soviet- 
American relations and expressed tfae intention of 
the US Government to promote this end. 


Who Opposes Disarmament and Why 7 

A Corfespondeot 


When the talk of producing the neutorn bomb 
4 )B a tuMs scale was hi the ah, it was reported in 
tha American iness that this job was planned to 
«ninisted to three gigantic military-industrial 
■eorportations: the Los Angeles aircraft and aeros* 
company, Rockwell International, the New 
aerospace uid eleciric compbny, Bendix, and 
the St. Louis atomic and chemical company, 
Monsanto. 

All these corporations figure in the list of 
steady, permanent suppliers of the Pentagon. All 
of them employ scores of retired generals and 
admirals, and also each has several ex-officials, 
who earlier set the tone in Washington. And all 
these companies are distinguished by one quality : 
they derive super profits, which exceed the profits 
of firms producing civilian wares by at least two 
times. That is the key to everything else. 

Rockwell International has been in existence 
for SO years. In 1948 its turnover was 94 million 
dollars, while in 1955, 4,943 million dollars. The 
reason for this stupendous rise is that this company 
produces a considerable share of America's weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction—strategic bombers, jet 
fighters, missiles—and gets sky-high prices for its 
products. I he more up-to-date and terrifying the 
weapon, the greater is the prices, and large the 
profirs. 

In its advertisements, the company describes 
its aircraft in the following words ; together with 
the missile, it provides a flexible, mobile strike 
force capable of devastating retaliation. It is a 
recipe for ptenntive retaliation, (that is, a pre- 
omptive, surprise attack by the United States). 

Rockwell International was founded in 1928 
by two dynasties of billionaires : the Ou Fonts and 
Morgans. There is also a relationship, most likely 
in connection with aluminium deliveries, with a 
third dynasty—the Mellons 

The Bendix Corporation, the second of the 
trio, «lso comes into the sphere of influence of the 
game Lhi Fonts, Morgans and Mellons. In passing 
it may be noted that its last president, Michael 
Blumentbal, is now the US SecKtaiy of the Trea- 
auiy. The macbaaism of the mUitwry-indiistrial 
«oAplex cannot be wound without such "well- 
ptnced" ^ninp. But it would be more instructive 
to. ^al at greater tength with the third participant 
in the neutron bomb scheme- Monsanto. 

TMs corpontlmi stes ammig those proa^ent 
AvarKiHi afimaiy-hidiitliial amipaBies winch in 


the 4()s stood at the craddle of the US atom bomb. 
The head of Monsanto, Charles Thomas, was put 
in charge of the first atomic plant in Oakridge, and 
was later appointed advisers to the National 
Security Council, which in cfiTect determine all US 
external and military policies. Since then the 
company has expanded its turnover to 4,270 million 
dollars. 

It turns out that among the billionaires of the 
US military-industrial complex, a sort of division 
of labour or, more precisely, of profits has taken 
place. Tne manufacture of cruise missiles has been 
entrusted to the Boeing company of Seattle, which 
once specialisad in building the heavy bomber; the 
Flying Fortress, and which in recent years has been 
the general suppliers to the Pentagon of the ICBM, 
Minuteman HI. 

It is no secret that threads stretch from Boe¬ 
ing to Rockfellers as well as the foreit industry 
tycoon, Frederiek Weyerhaenser It is also known 
that at one time of the directors of Boeing was 
At temus Gates, former Under-Secretary of the US 
Navy, iater a director of Time Inc., which publishes 
the magazine. Time, and that the vice-president of 
the company was John Connally, Secretary of the 
Navy and close friend of Lyndon Johnson. 

Thus, here too, is observed the same pheno¬ 
menon as in the case of Rockwell International t 
it is not the Pentagon purchasers who stand above 
the private suppliers, but the contractors stand 
over the customers, the billionaires over the govern¬ 
ment. Such is the covert side of the US constitution 
the one which is incomparably more important 
than the overt side. What we see here is that the 
leading dynasties of transtlantic billionaires are 
taking part in all the latest and biggest deals in US 
weapons on more less equal terms. So it is not in 
the least svrprising that no sooner the Soviet Union 
presented its latest proposals on arms limitation 
than Washington so quickly decided on a new spiral 
in the arms race. 

Over 100 years ago, Karl Marx in his work 
*'Tbe Capital" quoted the British journal. Quarterly 
Reviewer, which wrote: "A certain 10 per cent will 
ensure its (capital's) emplovment anywhere; 20 per 
cent produce eagerness; SO per cent, positive aada- 
city; tOOper cent, will make it ready to trample on all 
human laws ; 300 per cent, and there is not a crime 
at which it will scruple, nor a risk it will not rut, 
avft to tha dunce of its owner being hanged.** 

thaie words remain meaningfiil to this day. 




No Settl#MMit WMiout An^ Siflfniitit's 

tiaiU>AD OlCtAKATlON FOR JOINT ARAB ACStiON 

(COTiespOlMjteDt) 


Dr. Saadoun Hammadi* the Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, read out to the Press on November 5 the 
declaration ofthe 4-day Ninth Arab Summit Con¬ 
ference which commenced on November 2 m 
Baghdad. 

Following IS the text of the Baghdad Declara* 
tton t- 

‘*On an initiative of the Government of the 
Republic of Iraq, and at the invitation of President 
Marshal Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, tlm Ninth Arab 
Summit Conference was held in Baghdad from 
November 2 to 5. 1978 

“The Summit's deliberations displayed a high 
spirit of national responsibility and common keeness 
for a unified Arab stand vis-a-vis risks and challen¬ 
ges facing and threatening the Arab nation, parti¬ 
cularly after the developments following the signing 
by the Egyptian Governmen of the two agreements 
of C^mp David, and their effect on the Arab strug¬ 
gle for confronting the Zionist aggression against 
the Arab nation. 

“Emanating from the principles in which the 
Arab nation believes, based on the indivisibility of 
Arab fate and abiding by the Arab tradition of joint 
action, the Conference confirms the following basic 
principles: 

“First—the Palestinian issue is a pan-Arab 
issue of destiny, and is the crux of the conflict be¬ 
tween til* ziomst enemy and the Arab nation. And 
this Arab issue obliges ail Arab countries to strug¬ 
gle for it and offer all material and moral sacri¬ 
fices needed in this respect. 

“The sttuggie to regain the Arab rights in 
Palestine and occupied Arab territories is a pan- 
Arab responsibility, each and every Arab should 
participate in it, each front his position and throu¬ 
gh military, economic, political and other potentia- 
Ihics at bis disposal. The conflict with the Zionist 
enemy not only extends beyond those territories 
were occupied during 1967, but covers the Anb 
nation as a whole. Thisisberause of the danger 
posed by the Zionist enemy in the military, political, 
^Domtc and civilisation sense, against the entire 
Arab nation end its basic nati^aiist Interests, its 
civilisation and its destiny—a fact which obliges all 
Arab states to shoulder the mponsibilit^r of taking 
part in this struggle with all their potcntialitita. 

“$econd~All Arab States should ofhr all 
forms of banking, aid and fecIHties to the struggle 


of toe Palestinian resistance, in its various formi] 
through the Palestine Uberation Qrgahisatios 
(PLO) as considered the sole fegitimate repfeiesta- 
tive of the Palestinian people—-both inside and out¬ 
sit occupied territories, with the ohject of rm(tisin|[ 
liberation and regaining the people’s national riip^ 
including toehr right to return, to setf-determinslioo 
and toe establishment of their independent state on 
their national territory. Ail Arab states undertake 
to safeguard the Palestinian nationsl unity, and 
refrain from interfering with the Palestinian action’s 
internal affairs. 

“Third-Reaffirmation of toe obligations to 
the Arab Summit resolutions, particularly those of 
the fitb and 7th summits held m Algiers and Rabat 
respectively. 

“Fourth—in accordance with the above, it Is 
among the basic principles which should not be viol¬ 
ated or be underestimated that it is inadmissible for 
any Arab party to unilaterally deal with the Pales¬ 
tinian issue’s settlement in particular, and the Arab 
Zionist struggle in general. 

“Fifth—No settlement shall be aeeepted 
unless it is vetted by a resolution of an Arab Sum¬ 
mit held for this purpose. 

“The Summit discussed the two agreements 
signed by the Egyptian Government at Camp David 
and considered them as having violated the rights 
ofthe Paiestinian people and the Arab nation 
and having been concluded outside of the 
ctfllective Arab firamework contradicting with 
the Arab Summit resolutions—particularly the reso¬ 
lutions of Algiers and Rabat summits, toe Arab 
League Charter and the UN resolutions emteerning 
the Palestinian Issue-and not having led to tbe- 
just peace aspired by the Arab nation. Thetefore, 
the Summit decided not to approve of those two 
agreements, from dealing with their oonsequeoces 
and reject all concomitant and resultant politieal, 
economic, legal and other effects. 

“The Summit decided to call upon the Oovc* 
rnment the Arab Republic of Egypt to abandon 
those two agreements and refrain from alfpiii^ $ay 
peace treaty with the zkmist enemy, while mq^rtef- 
ing tto hope that it wiU letum to thecomnion Aiah 
action rank and refrain from acting unBatenfiiy, 
concerning the Arab-zionist strugrie, in thfr rei- 
pact, the Summit'adopted a number of dedsioh* 
to face up to the new phase and safegunrA tot fMft 
and itttereatsOftoe Arab nation, in vinf rT tot ^ 
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fact that the Arab oatioa was capable» materially 
and morally, to stand up against critical situations 
and all challenges whatsoever, as it did all through¬ 
out himtory, in defending righteousness, justice and 
nationidist existence. 

**The Summit confirmed the need for the uni¬ 
fication of all Arab efforts to deal with the strategic 
imbalance resulting from Egypt’s withdrawal from 
the confrontation field. 

"The Summit decided that the states posses¬ 
sing preparedness and capability should coordinate 
their participation through effective efforts. The 
Summit confirmed, as well, the need to stick to the 
boycott regulations and strictly apply their provi¬ 
sions. 

“The Summit studied ways and means of 
improving the Arab information orientated abroad 
as would serve the just Arab causes. 

“The Summit decided holding annual summit 
conferences, and set the month of November each 
year as a period for the convening of the same. 

“Through studying Arab and international 
situations, the Summit confirmed the Arab nation’s 
obligation towards a just peace based on full ‘Israeli 
withdrawal from all Arab territories occupied dur¬ 
ing 1967, including Arab Jerusalem, and securing 
the inalienable national rights of the Arab people 
of Palestine, including the right to return, to self- 
determination and the establishment of their inde¬ 
pendent state on their national territory. 

“The Summit decided to launch the most 
extensive international activity to explain the just 


rights of the Palestinian people and the Arab 
nation, it expresses utmost thanks and appreciation 
to all countries siding with the just Arab rights. 

“The Summit expressed appreciation of tlw 
Syrian Arab Republic and its brave army and the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Jordon and its brave army. 
It also expressed pride at the struggle of the Pales¬ 
tinian people, and this people’s steadfastness inside 
occttpi^ territories. 

“The Summit blessed the Joint National Act¬ 
ion Charter recently concluded between the two 
fraternal countries of Syria and Iraq, which is con¬ 
sidered an important achievement on the road to 
Arab solidarity. 

“The Summit also highly commended the 
initiative of the fraternal government of Iraq, led 
by President Marshal Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr in 
calling for the convening in Baghdad of the Arab 
Summit, with the object of unifying the Arab ranks 
and organising common Arab efforts to rise up dan¬ 
gers facing the nation at the current juncture. It 
also expressed appreciation of President Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr’s valuable efforts which he exerted 
to ensure the Summit’s success. 

The Summit also adopted a number of reso¬ 
lutions and measures to face up to the new stage 
and protect the goals and interests of the Arab 
nation with the belief that the Arab nation through 
its moral and material potentialities and based 
upon her solidarity was capable to stand up against 
difficult circumstances and all challenges as has 
always been the case throughout history is defend¬ 
ing righteousness, justice and its nationalist 
existence”. 


{Contd. from page 23) 


These figures show how in the commodity 
structure of GDR’s foreign trade the general inter¬ 
national trend towards an increase in percentage of 
machinery, equipment, transport facilities and 
other final products in international trade accom¬ 
panied by a simultaneous decrease in the percen¬ 
tage of raw materials, fuels and agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, becomes evident. 

The commodity atroctiire of ODR’o fore¬ 
ign trade hi that of highly developed indastri- 
aliaed county. This becomes especially clear 
when considering the high percentage taken by 
final products in export. As for import, the per¬ 
centage taken by machinery and equipment in the 
total import volume received a particular impetus 
by rising ftom 12.7% to 26.4%. This rise becomes 
more evident when considering import from other 
lBeinbef--<x)untrie8 more evidmt when considering 
import from other membe—countriea of the CMEA 


alone which amounted to 11.9% in 1960 and rose 
to 38.6% in 1972. This figure is an expression of 
the intensified socialist international division of 
labour. In line with this development, the per¬ 
centage of machinery and equipment in the export 
of the other CMEA member-countries has augmen¬ 
ted as well. 


Future development of the commodity struc- 
tructure in the foreign trade of CMEA member— 
countries will be decisively infiuenced by the pro¬ 
cess of socialist integration. Along with the higher 
percentage of machines and equipment in total 
export, the percentage of final products, compo¬ 
nents and semi-products for joint production of 
machine systems and complete plants 
will have an especially high growth rate between 
the CMEA member—countries by specialization 
of production. 



Speech by L. I. Brezhnev 

It • ilMet ii the KreinliR Is cosneellon with Ihe 6th sieelhig of the ttsmlciK 
M Trade aod Ecosnsle Goneii is Moscow 



Esteemed American guests, Comrades, 

I welcome with all my heart the participants 
in the meeting of the American-Soviet Trade and 
Economic Council as well as representatives of the 

S ivemments of the United States and the Soviet 
nion. 

I am looking round this hall and see that 
our contacts have really become a system. How 
many familiar faces 1 1 am glad to see my old 
acquaintances : Mr. Harriman, Mr. Hammer, Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Scott and many others. 

1 should especially like to welcome the new 
leading officials of the Council—Mr. Verity and 
Mr. Fonestal, whom I have already met—and wish 
tiiem, as well as the new Soviet co-chairman of the 
Council, Comrade Sushkov, successes in their im¬ 
portant and responsible work. 

I have just had a talk with the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States Mr. Blumenthal 
and the Secretary of Commerce Mrs. Kreps, who 


are present here. They said that President Carter 
favours the development of trade with the Soviet 
Union. This is also stated in the message from the 
President delivered by them. We, naturally, wel¬ 
come it. 

1 have talked with a delegation of the US 
Senate recently. They also declared for the deve¬ 
lopment of trade as an important element of rela¬ 
tions between our two great states. 

Representatives of US business circles have 
more than once told me that they are interested in 
broadening ties with the Soviet Union. 

We, on our i»rt, consistently come out for 
the development of economic relations with the 
USA along the clear and fair lines of equality and 
mutual benefit. In this we see a reliable founda¬ 
tion, based on which it is easier to build succesa* 
fully the complex edifice of Soviet-American rela^ 
tions as a whole, to strengthen mutual confidence 
and mutual understanding. 
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The Conteavoray 



But tirade too, aa experience has shown, 
<l^>ends in a large measure on the political climate. 

Since our latest meeting here, in the Kremlin, 
in 1976, the Soviet Union has made highly impres- 
aive succeues in its internal development—in indus- 
Ciy, in agriculture, in space exploration, in ensur* 
ing a rise in the living standards of the people. The 
volume of our foreign trade has also considerably 
wn. But trade between the USSR and the USA 
from growing has even fallen—almost by a 
third, and continues to fall. 

One cannot help asking the question, why 
does it happen so ? Particularly considering the 
fact that our trade with the other Western count* 
ries is growing. 

There is no secret about it. The main cause 
is discriminatory legislation in the United States 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

Every country, of course, has its own trade 
legislation. But far from each uses it as some sort 
of tap to regulate the steam of reciprocal trade 
depending on the mood or political situation aris¬ 
ing f^rom time to time. 

I must say that nobody has ever profited and 
will ever profit from such an approach towards the 
^viet Union. 

The attempts at pressure of this kind are only 
introducing an element of instability in the trade 
and economic relations between our countries and 
call in question the reliability of the USA as a 
trade partner. 

I know that the leadership of your Council 
has prepared proposals for the further development 
of Soviet-American trade for a five-year period. A 
number of preliminary projects for cooperation 
in various branches of industry have also been 
drafted. Most of them'are said to have been ap¬ 
proved by the US government. 

We want businessmen to negotiate projects 
which are promising from the point of view of 
the economic Interests of the two countries. But, 
•esteemed ladies and gentlemen, 1 must tell you 
straight that it will be difiicult to realize many of 
them without eliminating the discrimination in the 
USA against the Soviet Union in matters of trade 
and credits. 

We can trade with you, of course, under the 
present conditions as well. But no considerable 
increase in trade must be expected in this case. 


The first outlines of our new five-year plan 
provide for cooperation with firms of industrialized 
Western countries on a number of big projects. 
We stand for the participation of American firms 
in these projects too—if they offer us acceptable 
commercial and other terms. 

But it is only discontinuation of discrimina¬ 
tion on the part of the USA that wilt make poe- 
siblea considerable and steady growth of two-way 

trade. I think that such a time will come, and not 
the least part must be played in this by you, busi¬ 
nessmen. 

I wish you fresh succe-ss in developing and 
strengthening good and useful business links bet¬ 
ween our two countries. Every step forward in this 
direction will also contribute to the general deve¬ 
lopment of good relations between the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. 

One sometimes hears people say that it is 
difficult to develop our relations because some 
people in America—either in the Administration, 
or in Congress, or in the mass media—are ili-dis- 
posed to the Soviet Union Strange logic indeed I 

In the Soviet Union, too, far from all people 
like, say, some or other practices in present-day 
America. But this does not prevent u$ fi-om seeing 
the importance of normal, and still better, good, 
relations with the United States. I think that to 
understand this correctly we need not necessarily 
admire each other. It is enough for every one of 
us to be a patriot of his country, to see its real 
interests and to cherish them. Indeed, it is a real 
fact that on normal relations and mutual under¬ 
standing between the USSR and the USA depend 
to no small extent, the peace, security and well¬ 
being of the peoples of our two countries as well as 
world peace, that is the lives of hundeids of 
millions of people on earth. 

So let us always keep this in mind and act 
accordingly ! 

Let me propose a toast: 

To the health and well-being of our Ameri¬ 
can guests! 

To peace, accord, equality and mutually 
beneficial cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America I 

To a lasting and just peace throughout the 
world f 

{Taken From Moscow News) 
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On The Twentieth Anniversary of The ' 

Cuban Revolution 

Our Correspondent 


It has always been said that twenty years in 
the life of a nation is too short a period. That is 
tVue but at the same time twenty years can be so 
significant as to have an over-bearing influence on 
the history of a country and this is exactly what 
happened in Cuba after the victorious revolution of 
1959. 

From the very start the Cuban Revolution 
was an irreversible event. It came to stay permanent¬ 
ly. Not only did it do so but at the same time it 
has also come to have a formidable impact in the 
general context of world politics. 

Right from the beginning the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion had to face powerful enemies who did not 
spare any effort to pull it down. However, there 
were faithful friends as well all through such as the 
socialist countries, particularly the USSR, on which 
Cuba could count. All the progressive oountries 
and those who had some self respect in that they 
did not bow down to the dictates of imperialism, 
extended support to the Cuban revolution. As 
immense wave of sympathies, adherence and soli¬ 
darity was wakened by Cuba, while the enemies of 
the revolution got terrified. They were scared that 
the example of Cuba might spread in different 
continents and inspire other underdeveloped count¬ 
ries m America, Asia and Africa as also those who 
were still colonies and otheis aspiring tor final 
independence. 

All kinds of actions were perpetrated against 
Cuba and her revolution. One such major action 
was the invasion by mercenaries through the Playa 
Giron (Bay of Pigs), organised, prepared and 
launched by the United States of America which 
was given the death blow within seventy two hours 
of its beginning This was the first big defeat of the 
American imperialism. Ihe U S.A wanted to 
destroy the Cuban economy with-holding oil supply 
and refusing to buy her sugar, thus flouting a 
bilateral treaty made between the two countries 
which actually favoured the U.S, This, however, 
did not make any difiference, the USSR gave us oil 
and our sugar was acquired by other markets. 

The Revolution responded to this cunning 
and illegal blow by nationalising U. S. property in 
Cuba. All sugar plants, mines, refineries etc. came 
to be state property. It was then that one saw the 
beginning of a wave of sabotages agains factories, 
schools and agricultural fields with systematic bom¬ 
bardment from planes proceeding from the U. S. 


and terrorist action jrarpetrated by the CIA. But 
the literacy campaign undertaken by everyone 
based on the initiative of Commander Fidel Castro, 
continued its successful course, leaving however in 
its wake, many repugnant crimes and misdeeds 
committed against children-educators as well as 
murder of farmers by counter-revolutionary hordes 
of bandits in Sierra de Escambray and in other 
places of the country, under the protection and 
maintainance of the government of U.S. 

It was then that Fidel Castro raised the 
Militias and the Committees for the Defence of 
Revolution and people got busy in organising 
themselves under syndicates, women’s and stu¬ 
dent’s federations etc. In order to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of this spurt of economic, military and 
other forms of aggression, Cuba was impel¬ 
led to raise a well trained and well equip¬ 
ped army as well as other services that could pro¬ 
tect her from enemy agents. On the other hand, 
the increasing exodus of profesionals, technical- 
personnel, intellectuals and craftsmen who were 
leaving the country, lured through a well managed 
campaign of the government in Washington 
in which threats and promises were 
carefully cooked up, had to be chec¬ 
ked. Failing to defeat the revoluiion either acono- 
mically or militarily, they intened dto leave the 
country barren of technicians who could run facto¬ 
ries and of doctors who could take medical care of 
the population so that a general atmosphere of 
restlessness and distrubance could be created. At 
the same time they tried to seduce away the most 
qualified and able workers, hoping to cfeate chaos 
under the mistaken belief that the ignorant mass of 
workers and famers would fail to rise to 'he occas¬ 
ion of running the country. To an extent *hcy were 
successful in their objective as the country lost a su¬ 
fficiently alarming proportion of such technical per¬ 
sonnel, but the Cuban government counter-acted 
this action by creating moic qualified personnel in 
universities, .schools, workshops etc. and bv encour¬ 
aging political awareness amongst the masses. In 
this way, the country not only survived but it 
streered out of the situation successfully. History 
stands as an irrefutable proof of it all. Confront¬ 
ed with the dilemma of a socialist Cuba right at 
the door of their own fauces or adopting massive 
extermination techniques, the U.S, in the Octotef 
of 1962, decided to leash a nuclear war against 
Cuba. In the face of an agressive and aggressor 
atomic power there was no other choice than to 
defrad ourselves with atomic weapons. The entire 
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ivorid lived days of terror and {yanic during that 
time. The Cutmo people maintained their serenity 
with abounding faith in the strategic acumen of its 
great-leader Fidel Castro. In order to defend its 
principles, the Cuban Revolution was ready to 
plunge into the state of holocaust of the country, 
lliere had to be a compromise and the United 
States was forced to opt for negotiations. Cuba 
emerged unharmed and ideologically on a solid 
footing. The sublime quality of Socialism was 
once again demonstrated ; it was the proletariat 
internationalism which ultimately prevailed. 

In the field of international relations the U S. 
tried through the Organisation of American States 
(O.A.S.) to isolate Cuba by bringing pressure on 
the puppet and submissive governments to snap 
their diplomatic ties with Cuba. The only country 
that remained firm was Mexico, honouring, as it 
did, its tradition of an upright defender of self¬ 
dignity and sovereignty, and continued having 
normal diplomatic relations with Cuba. The O. 
A.S. in due course got dumped in the dust-bin of 
History after it chose to act shamelessly as much 
against Cuba, and the Dominican Republic and 
after it betrayed its promptness to manoeuvre 
against the patriots of Nicaragua so as to serve the 
interests of U.S. imperialists. 

The Cuban Revolution followed its inexora¬ 
ble course. Once all Diplomatic offensives, politi¬ 
cal pressures, military aggressions, subversion 
efforts, terrorism and sabotage, including the repe¬ 
ated and exposed attempts to assassinate Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Fidel Castro, the leader and guide of 
the Revolution, failed and at the same time the 
inability of the U, S. army to go for a direct war 
against Cuba was established, the Cuban people 
went ahead firmly and with heroic determination, 
to organise a new society. As Fidel Castro stated ; 
“The Moncada Programme had fulfilled its funda¬ 
mental mission and the Cuban Revolution in the 
middle of the epic anti-imperialist struggle made 
its passage to the Socialist Stage.” 

Fundamentally, the ownership of the means of 
production passed on from private to social hands 
and seventy percent of the total land was nationa¬ 
lised. In 1970 the Sugar industry achieved a pro¬ 
duction figure far ahead of the level reached by the 
imperialists and capitalists. In general, little had 
been done earlier to better the antiquated network 
of sugar plants. Increased production was possible 
BOW thanks to the new spirit of work and 
productive capacity of the working class, 
which only reflected that the basic class of the new 
society had acquired awareness in the direction 
of l^cialism. 

Between 1971 and 1975 the annual rate of 
increase in suMr production was more than 10 per- 
pent, a truly Imj^ssive average. The first five- 
year plan (1975*80) is in the process of being carri¬ 


ed out. In this plan sugar production is expected 
to go op by 35 to 40 percent. Increase in nickel 
extraction and more generation of power, higher 
capacity-creation in oil refineries, pushing up of 
cement, in other words, a special emphasis on the 
creation of a solid industrial base, have been plan¬ 
ned, At the same time agriculture will receive not 
only a strong impulse technologically but new 
social conditions of work for the agriculturists are 
in the process as well so as to assure the growth of 
cultivation and its diversification together with 
new forms of collective organisation of work so 
that the major consumption needs of the popula¬ 
tion is met by national production. 

Cuba was facing impoverishment when the 
revolution came to power. Her soil was drying up 
due to ero.sion caused by deforestation, her mer¬ 
chandise-exports suffered due to shortage of ships; 
fishing was done only within the insular platform 
and that too as a means of subsistence for a small 
group of the costa! population; water flowed away 
wasteful ly into the sea and drought crisis on the 
one hand and abundant rains on the other pro¬ 
duced great suffereings for the people and fluctua¬ 
tions for the economy. Cyclones caused terrible 
damages as evidenced vividly when the Flora Cyc¬ 
lone hit the island. All this has been controlled 
and although available data might seem veering on 
exaggeration, reality is more revealing. Today, 
even News agencies most adverse to Cuba can not 
fail to recognise the great success achieved in this 
direction. Any honest and keen observer who has 
visited the country will stand testimony to the 
advancements the Cuban Revolution has brought 
to all spheres. 

From the very first moment of its ascendance 
to power, the Cuban revolution put special empha¬ 
sis on social development. Concerning the aspect 
of a programme for action in the work “History 
Will Absolve Me”, one can e'eariy see how deeply 
injured was the sensibility of Fidel Castro at the 
sight of the acute problem of illiteracy and 
lack of medical attention amongst the poor. All 
through the years of inured combats in Sierra 
Maestra against the Batista Tyranny, he could verify 
the justness of his social foresight. The great 
prowess of the literacy campaign is so well known 
in the entire world that the slightest mention of 
It brings back memories that seem almost like 
a legend .■ just in one year 700,000 illiterate 
adults were educated by means of a massive mobili¬ 
zation of young people. The methodology of this 
campaign has been incorporated now in the techni¬ 
cal systems of education, and it is inspiring and 
encouraging all progressive governments who are 
seeking well-being for their people. Even the most 
ill-willed enemies of the Cuban revolution agree 
about the extraordinary progress and achievements 
experienced by Cuba in matters of education. It 
is ne^leis to mention relevant data in this respect. 
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A glance at the statistical information provided by 
the UNESCO and other international organisations 
relating to education would suffice to prove the 
point. 

In public health, medical care and eradication 
of diseases, Cuba is contending for the first few 
places with the rich and developed countries with 
long tradition in fighting diseases and health* 
{U’eservation. But what distinguishes Cuba from 
other highly developed countries in this field is her 
international collaboration and fraternal help to 
those countries who were left with scant resources 
on account of colonial exploitation to deal with 
such a fundamental problem as preserving the lives 
of human beings. We just have to look at the rate 
of infant mortality in order to assess the cruelty 
leashed by colonialism and neo<colonialism. That is 
what Fidel Castro pointed out with proper effect in 
his Havana Declarations. 

Cuba has certair ly progressed with surprising 
speed in building up the material base of Socialism, 
but it still happens to lack resources which in turn 
pose many difficulties owing to the hertiage left by 
the U.S. neo’colonialism on the one hand and due to 
her own geographical and geological structure, that 
is, the nature, on the other. We do not have possibi¬ 
lities in power-generation, nor are we well endowed 
in oil or carbon ; we don’t have abundant rivers or 
waterfalls either to secure electricity. This island 
is long and narrow and confronts problems in 
water storage which makes it necessary to build 
large dams. The insatiable voracity of innumerable 
geophagous men dispossessed her of the forestal 
splendour of precious and strong wood. That is 
why our economy is still in a developing state 
notwithstanding the great willingness of the Cuban 
people to work and build. 

In spile of all these material limitations Cuba 
has been able to hold its head high in the concert 
of nations thanks to her upright defence of its 
moral and internationalist principles. We begin 
with the assumption that we can not and should not 
accumulate welfare, exclusively for the enjoyment 
of our own conntrymen. It is quite justified that 
all people within the country should have their 
demands for recessiiies satisfied to the maximum 
extent but we must also look at the necessities of 
other nations who are poorer and less developed 
than us. Of course we can not ofifer what we don’t 
possess but we must always come to their help 
even at the cost of some sacrifice. Cuba has today 
achieved considerable development in the field of 
education, public health, construction work and in 
military arts. We aspire to dedicate ourselves in the 
peaceful construction of our country and lend a 
cooperating hand to other countries with identical 
objectives but unfortunately our w^es do not 
seem to fit in the realities of the present world. 


A notorious struggle .is on td ‘peipdtliate' 
colonialism and neo-colonialism with a' View co¬ 
impede people from getting their total and full 
national independence and to get hold of the 
natural resources of other countries fot* exploiting, 
them in order to gain self advantage. There is a 
calculated effort to maintain a desproportionate 
distribution of wealth and resources, an objective 
of expansionism and hegemonism thus denying 
people the right to settle in their own lands and 
create their own state. Robbing others of territories 
through war, forwfully changing historical bound¬ 
aries and discrimination of some ethnic groups by 
other conceptually irrational groups, are not 
unusual. In short, there prevails in the present 
world a bitter, cruel and stiff struggle between 
exploiters and the exploited, between an archaic 
and retrograde capitalism which generates prejudi¬ 
ces, plunder and war on the one hand and a new 
social form on the other which is more just, bumao' 
and civilized and which, before any other thing, 
upholds tfic rights of man. This latter is nothing 
hut socialism whose historic mission is to help not 
only all national liberation movements but the 
economic development as well of all backward 
countries und to remove all traces of capi¬ 
talism and to cast beyond the oblivion of 
history the exploitation of man by man, of one 
nation by another. Stated precisely, it amounts to 
reaching the definite objective of liquidating 
impertaiisffi and its sequel of hunger, misery and 
wars. 

In order to uphold her internationalist princi¬ 
ples which constitute the essence of her moral and 
political principles, our country has been impelled 
to lend military support to those progressive and 
revolutionary governments whose sacred sovereign 
rights have been threatened by the reactionary 
greed of their neighbours. The reasons for Cuba’s 
military presence in Angola and Ethiopia are so- 
evident that any explanation is uncalled for. Any 
serious observer would admit that Cuban military 
support held the pretorian reactionary regime from 
propagating their anti-human policy of apartheid 
in African countries. A legitimate and progressive 
government was installed in Angola which was a 
natural outcome of the struggle for independence 
of all MPLA patriots against Portuguese colonia¬ 
lism. At the same time the formation of an excep¬ 
tionally dangerous block was stalled for the sake 
of peace in Africa in particular and the world ia 
general. Imagine the repercussions of a United 
States—China—South Africa linkup, including of 
course Israel, with headquarters in Luanda. 

Another significant contribution to world 
peace was undoubtedly the success of the Bthiopeanr 
ftvointionary government in preserving its bound¬ 
aries and in thwarting all imperialist ambitions to- 
emte a Greater Somalia at the cost of neighbour- 
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ing aatiou. Any attempt to ebange historical 
boundaries of countries attaining Independence 
lecentty by using force would cause the outbreak 
of a new world conflagration by giving rise to 
innumerable local wars, i here is no other alterna* 
five than to opt for peaceful negotiations to settle 
boundary conflicts. The unbalanced and unjust 
geographic ethnography of nations with the 
existing boundary positions is the outcome of a 
long evolutionary process of a class society, made 
acute and deformed by colonial wars between 
imperialists. To rectify and change this situation 
by violence only leads to new wars which do 
nothing but enrich and strengthen imperialist 
powers who will take away resources from every 
corner in exchange of sale of arms, which again 
will bestow exclusive benefits to the big military 
industrial complex of the capitalist system. Obvious¬ 
ly, wars for national liberation for the defence of 
national sovereignty and independence for protecting 
national resources and for maintaining intact one’s 
own territorial integrity, is a different matter 
altogether. No other situation could justify inter¬ 
national solidarity better. Therefore, Cuba is a 
strong adhmnt of this theoi 7 . Many a son of this 
socialist soil havd lost their lives in the fulfilment of 
this sacred duty and it represents in every sphere a 
great sacrifice and pain for our people. But the 
present generation is entrusted with the mission of 
building a better life based on justice and happiness 
for one and all which can result from great sacri¬ 
fices and heroism only. 

The principles that govern Cuba’s foreign 
policy arc too well known. Cuba rejects all types 
of conspiracies and intrigues in the secret chambers 
of diplomacy and advocates for a clear, precise and 
lucid formulation of objectives, commitments and 
agreements between governments. And this is what 
she propounds in all meeting of international 
organizations. 

In bilateral relations we chalk out and pre¬ 
pose codes as we think fit basing ourselves on 
impartial principles. Cuba opposes any interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries and equally 
rejects any pressure exerted to impair the sovereign 
rights of countries. She advocates peaceful solution 
to any differences that might exist between states 
and supports detente, disarmament and peace. 

Cuba joined the Non-aligned movement from 
the very beginning which is why she is one of the 
founder members of the Movement. She has been 
participating in all its activities regularly and 
systematically. To the extent it is possible and 
writhin her capacity, she is seeking to strengthen 
the Movement and hold it together solidly around 
its basic principles and premises which alone made 
it possible to conceive of the Movement. Some of 
these premises are as follows : No country would 
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be n party to any military alliance or maintain 
military bases within its territory nor permit any 
part of it to be used as base for military aggressions 
against other countries; all actions of member 
countries will be anti-imperialist in character and 
against colonialism and racial oppression ; any 
national liberation movement, recovery and 
•restoration of land lost in wars, opposition to any 
action leading to change in boundaries or territorial 
annexation from neighbouring countries or to any 
attempt to stunt the course of normal development 
etc. would find support from member countries. 
Moreover, each country would strive to co¬ 
exist peacefully without any danger to the indepen¬ 
dence of all social regimes and to fight for disarma¬ 
ment, detente and peace as well as promote a New 
International Economic Order etc. 

Cuba will host the Sixth Summit Meeting of 
the Non-Aligned Movement members in the year 
of its XX Anniversary Commemoration. Not only 
is this a great honour, it is a matter of tremendous 
responsibility as well and we would make all 
endeavour to fulfill our highest and complete sense 
of moral and political duty to strengthen the unity 
of this Movement. We are aware of the complex 
and complicated problems which the Sixth Summit 
Meeting would encounter but we are absolutely 
convinced that Cuba would contribute, as much as 
it can, in formulating the best and most apt 
recommendations and resolutions. 

The balance sheet of these twenty years 
highlights favourable results, some of them specta¬ 
cular like the high standards in social services 
achieved in the country. Others, which at first sight 
appear difficult to evaluate, do provide a strong 
support in making bigger and further advancements 
like for example the experiments in the economic 
field. In the general political context, Cuba has 
been playing a positive role due to her sound prin¬ 
ciples in favour of national liberation movements, 
socialism and peace. 

These twenty years also speak of gigantic 
efforts and great sacrifices on the part of the people. 
Cuba still confronts servere injustices that amount 
to a painful suffering for her people. The U.S. 
blockade and their constancy in refusing to vacate 
the Guantanamo Naval Base inspite of the people’s 
will to the contrary is a glaring example of our 
endurance. But nothing would hold the victorious 
march of the people iu fulfilling their duty they owe 
to this socialist land to the proletariat internatio¬ 
nalism. 

The red dawn of the Great Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion of October illuminates the path of the Cuban 
people who are marching hand in hand with the 
government, the Communist Party and with their 
great leader Fidel Castro. 
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In Kuwait today, Iraq tomorrow. Saudi Arabia the 
day after. EPi'a fast paced turnkey expertise reaches 
out all over the world with massive industrial 
projects and large civil construction works. 


Coke oven batteries, electric arc and reheating 
furiiaces, crude oil and gas pipelines slag granulation 
projects, all kinds of material handling projects, raw 
ore blending and storage plants, power transmission 
I lines, airports, bridges, silos, stadia, housing 
complexes complete townships and much more. 



Out of a total project value of Rs.700 crores.Rs.450 
crores springs from our foreign assignments. An 
indication of our worth in international markets. 
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Homage to Surdas in the GDR 


ROLAND BEER 


IBe SOOth birthday of the great North 
Iniliitii pMt Surdas, which is admired in India far 
beyond his home region as bard of the Krishna- 
Bhakti, is honoured with much attention in the 
ODR, too. 

In honour of the poet a literary and musical 
festival was held in the ODR capital of Berlin in 
October 1978. This event was prepared and oraga- 
nized by the “League of Culture of the GDR”, 
the Kiepenbeuer publishing house Leipzig and 
Weimar, as well as by the “League of Friendship 
among ^e people of the GDR’*. After an introduc¬ 
tory lecture on the poet’s life and work chosen 
songs from the “Sursagar” were rendered in Ger¬ 
man paraphrases as well as texts from the Krishna 
myth. In course of the next months similar events 
will be organized in Dresden and Leipzig, too. All 
of these events are connected with the publication 
of an ingeniously got up edition of two volumes 
which contains poems by Surdas in German, Rus¬ 
sian and English paraphrases. 

Inclose co-operation among Indian, Soviet 
and German experts this book was published in the 
GDR on occasion of the Surdas memory year. It 
presents a selection of ballads by Surdas from the 
lOth book of the “Sursagar’’, namely the “Krish- 
nayana’’. Thereby the German reader has for the 
first time the opportunity to get acquainted with 
Surdas’ poetical work. The Soviet indicologist 
Natalia Michailovna Sazanova (Moscow) who had 
lived in India for several years and studied the 
poet’s work by means of the oldest and most im¬ 
portant manuscripts, translated the poems from 
the Braj. In 1973 she had already published a 
resume of her scientific investigations on Surdas in 
Moscow. This book was edited in Russian. 

The first volume of this jubilee edition pre¬ 
pared by the GDR publishing house Gustav Kiep- 
enbeur, Leipzig and Weimar, presents more than 
one hundred chosen poems (padas) from the 
**Sur8agar” in German paraphrases. They are 
completed by 77 coloured miniatures from an 
Indian manuscript of the “Bhagavata-Purana’’ 
which present the life of Krishna. They are not 
direct illustrations of the poems but they produce 


as popular pictures the same subject as the popular 
ballads. By the continuous narration of the Krish¬ 
na legend the pictures are linked to each other in 
an explanatory way and are coordinated to the 
poems. 

In the second volume, also containing colour¬ 
ed illustrations, the Soviet translator and editor 
gives a survey on Surdas’ position in the Indian 
history of literature and religion as well as on the 
Krishna-cult in the people's culture of region Braj. 
Russian and English versions of the poet Surdas 
‘ballads as well as of the introduction by the 
editor make the book also accessible to not Ger¬ 
man-speaking readers. So the edition as an entirely 
given an impression of the poet’s creative power 
who in his psalms, hymns, idylls and mystical love- 
poems linked the poetry of the Bhakti religion in 
a happy way to the herdmen’s ingenuous national 
poetry. The creative power makes the German 
reader to know that the religious poetry of the 
bard and poet Surdas has been a real democratic 
art rooting in the people’s inner feelings and mental 
wealth and which is not forgotten by the people 
up to now. 

When the book is put on the market, in Ber¬ 
lin and some other big GDR towns a poster on the 
occasion of Surdas’ SOOth birthday will draw the 
attention to the world-wide homage to the Indian 
poet. The “Literatur-Kalender*’ (Literature 
Calendar) published in a large number of copies by 
the aufbau publishing house in Berlin is much in 
demand by all GDR experts of the universal litera¬ 
ture. The 1978 edition of this calender dedicated 
one leaf of Surdas' SOOth birthday, too. Many book¬ 
shops take the occasion of the Surdas book edition 
to dress a special window in honour of the Indian 
poet’s jubilee. It is also planned to show the Indian 
documentary film about Surdas with adequate 
introductions in some GDR cinemas and institutes. 

Scientists, editors and cultural performers 
who are concerned with the preparations of the 
ODR events in honour of Surdas hope to contri¬ 
bute by their work that the great Indian poet of 
the Krishna-Bhakti, Surdas, will not remain an 
unknown poet in Germany. 
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A COMPANY WORTH ITS NAME 

BrilUaiit AcUevcmMit IHurlag Lut Year 


We have recently come across the Annual 
Report and audited Accounts of the Peerless 
General Finance and Investment Co Ltd for the 
year ending on Slst December 1977. The Company 
has a unique savings scheme—their Endowment 
Certificate Scheme which is almost like Life Insu¬ 
rance Policies with the main and basic difierence 
that it does not cover life risk. 

The Peerless General & Investment Co. Ltd 
has Its Registered Head Office at 3, Esplanade 
East, Calcutta, with several Branches and Organis¬ 
ing offices in different parts of India. 

In spite of the fact that the Company had to 
face serious labour trouble in 1977, it was able to 
sell New Certificates worth over Rs 253 crores 
(Face Value). It was able not only to maintain 
progress in respect of the Face Value of the total 
Endowment certificates but to achieve a higher 
Face Value Per Certificate in the year 1977, com¬ 
pared to the previous year. This may be considered 
as a record performance. 

Some of the other striking achievements are > 

(i) First year’s subscription collection of over 
Rs. 1 crore by an Inspector of the company in the 
year 1977. 

(li) First year’s subscription collection of over 
Rs. 2.62 crores by an Agent of the company in the 
same year. 

(ill) Up to the 30th June ‘78, more than Rs. 
80 lakhs were paid as Maturity Claims. 


(iv) Total liability under the Social Welfare 
Scheme Fund as on the 31st December, 1977, was 
about Rs 25 crores, against which the Company’a 
Asset in the shape of investment in Trustee and 
Government securities was more than 26 crores on 
the 31st December 1977. 

(v> Total funds invested to Government Cus¬ 
tody alone (i.e. in Fixed Deposit with Nationalised 
Banks and in Government securities) is more ffian 
100 per cent of the company’s liability to the 
Public. 

(vi) More than 80 per cent of the total assets 
of the Company has been kept invested in Trustees 
and Government securities. 

(vii) More than 24 lakhs families are covered 
by the Company’s Saving Schemes. 

The Peerless General Finance and Investment 
Co. Ltd plays an important and valuable part in the 
Nation Building Activities not only by mobilising 
the Small Savings of the general mass of the peo¬ 
ple, especially the middle classes, working even up 
to remote villages, but also creates employment for 
thousands of persons and provides funds to the 
Government for utilisation on national welfare 
investing huge funds in Government Securities and 
Fixed Deposit Schemes. 

We have the pleasure to state that we have 
been much impressed by the Company’s achieve¬ 
ments. It IS ‘Peerless’ in name and has proved to be 
peerless in performance. We trust that the Company 
will progress more and more in years to come and 
be of greater service to the people and the country. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

"The Contemporary" stands for: 

1. Democracy, 

2. Socialism, 

S. Seculaiim, 

4. Non-alignment and 
5. World Peace. 
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Moscow after 31 years 


Dr. A. BL. SIwIm’s Moscow visit ia on iavitatirm of tke Soviet Cfovernmwit (for 
•defending Ms Doctoml Thesis in the Institute Steel ft Alloys) 


AT THE AIRPORT: 

The imposing luxury Jet>Boeing S12 Air India 
slowed down its speed and soon the pilot switched 
off the engines. The plane was about to land at 
Sheremetyevsky Air Port of Moscow—one of the 
largest air ports of the world; and as always happens 
on such an ocassion, a hushed expectancy rose 
tense in the cabin. The passengers were all peeping 
eagerly through the thick glass panes of the win¬ 
dows for the picture down below was truly magnifi¬ 
cent : the silvery ribbon of Moscow river, now 
embedded amidst the green planes, now amidst the 
thick bushes of the forest wended its course in 
several loops like a huge shining serpent, encircling 
almost entirely the wide-spread city of Moscow and 
the light-gray structures of Sheremetyevsky Air 
Port were becoming more and more discernible as 
if rushing forward to meet the plane. Few seconds 
—and the wheels of the plane touched softly the 
runway. 

A crowd of excited passengers disgorged from 
the cabin was now making its way joyfully towards 
the checkpost of the Air Port, but perhaps none 
amongst them was in the grip of such storm of con¬ 
tradictory feelings as was the lone Indian traveller, 
who walked a little apart from the others, with 
evident eager expectation of meeting some one, 
even as he descended from the plane. 

It was a man well past youth, nay at the very 
brink of the late middle age, portly in his figure 
and swarthy in complexion with a face that com¬ 
manded attention both by its finely chiselled fea¬ 
tures and by the large almond-shaped dark expres¬ 
sive eyes. 

His name was Dr. Akshaya Kumar Shaha 
and it was his second visit to Moscow after a long 
spell of 31 years, it was therefore of little wonder 
ihat he was in grip of such deep emotion and that 
in the spell of few brief minutes as the plane start¬ 
ed circling over Moscow bis whole youth passed 
before him as if in a Kaleidoscope. Yes, it was 
his second visit to Moscow and for that very reason 
the city had a unique, a magic attraction for him. 
It was a place he loved and cherished all these long 
years, something infinitely dear to him, something 
cS bis own. 

Long ago in 1926 he first came to Moscow as 
bn ardent young aspiring Graduate of Calcutta Unir 


versity,—defying the then mighty British authority 
which so called used to role the waves of the ocean 
—with his Pass-port bearing no endorsement for 
Russia. He painfully wended his way to Moscow via 
France, Germany and Poland, moneyless, almost star 
ving—and had found a promised land of Lenin, land 
of his dream in the Soviet Union—the dream he 
started cherishing over since he had heard Sir C. V. 
Raman's inspiring speech at Calcutta about mod¬ 
ern Russia in 1926. He—a lad belonging to the un¬ 
touchable caste and treated as such in India—was 
admitted as an equal into the large happy Soviet 
family of people as a true child of that family. 
He had started his Aspirantura in the Institute of 
Physics and Bio-Physics. Moscow, under the guid¬ 
ance of Prof. Dr. P. P. Lazareff, completed his 
aspirantship with honours in 1930 and had plunged 
himself heart and soul with the work of building 
Socialism in the Soviet Union. The year 1932 
found him in Rost-Cel-Mash where he had put 
himself in the task of working out a Flame-less Gas 
Burner of his own design, so as to compete with 
foreign supremacy, free Soviet Union from the ex¬ 
port in the field. He succeeded in his Invention 
and offered his Invention— “Soviet Gas Burner” 
free of any remuneration at the disposal of 
Soviet people. Rich reward came back to him from 
the pages of the daily “Stalinetz” — “Through his 
Invention Shaha saves thousands of wagon of meat, 
sugar and birds of export for the people (No. 589— 
2. Vlll. 1932 illustrated with photos of wagons etc.) 
His own face smiled at him from the pages of the 
News paper—“Shaba, the best foreign Shock-Briga- 
dier.’'And the same sentence repeated over and over- 
again in the rich golden printed letters on backgro¬ 
und of crimson banner of bis nobly earned“CHAR- 
TER OF HONOUR” Rostov on the Don, 1932 
that will live and liv^e on. 


“How wonderful. Foreigner and the Best 
Shock-Worker. Well, I wish you good luck. Dr. 
Shaha”—ring in his ear the caressing voice of 
comrade Nikolai Ivanovich Smirnoff, the Charge- 
d’affaires of the Soviet Embassy in New Delhi, on 
the bright sunny Delhi morning, in Sept. 1968, while 
conveying to him the news of the invitation of Soviet 
Government for his Moscow visit. 1934 saw the 
appearance of his book. “Flame-less Combustion 
Process in Industries” ONT, Moscow, Leningrad 
which made his name to be well known to a number 
of Soviet Engineers and Scientists and eventually 
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culminated in a Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Physics and Mathematics being conferred on him 
by VAK, USSR—without asking him to defend his 
Thesis in public—signed by Academician G. M. 
Kijhijhanovsky. 

By this time he had nearly forgotten that he 
was a foreigner. He had learnt to work shoulder 
to shoulder with the rank and file, participated in 
Subomics, took his meals along with his other 
colleagues, had his share in building of Moscow 
Metro with the pride of a true hard-working Musco¬ 
vite. 

Thus have passed, as if in a dream, the 12 
hectic years of life from 1926 to 1937, life filled with 
feverish activities, joys and sorrows, festivities and 
hardships, for these were difficult years in the 
history of the Soviet Union, the years of the first 
two Five-year planned economy, when it struggled 
hard to overcome all the draw-backs it bad inherit¬ 
ed from the dark days of Tzarist regime, all the 
ravages of civil war following Revolution, all the 
ominous threats of international blockade it was 
facing from the outside world. 

He also got married and found a true compa¬ 
nion and friend in bis unassuming Russian wife 
Tatyana, herself a Scientist ^Chemist) and a writer. 
Oh how confidently and serenely had Tatyana Ivan¬ 
ovna Sedina-Sbaha entered his life ! 


Yes his love and responsibility for his mother 
land India had never actually died in him. The 
year 1937-38 saw India at the dawn of her Indus¬ 
trial Development. Gandhijee had emerged on the 
political arena and reorganised the struggle for 
independence on the lines of passive resistance that 
proved to be a formidable weapon. India was 
fhst awakening to the realization of her humiliat¬ 
ing position as a colony of British Empire. Violent 
unrest spread far and wide throughout the country 
with clarion calls from Madras and Bengal It was 
then that he decided that it was time for him to 
return to India to do his bit for the services of his 
country as well as for forging the chain of ever 
lasting friendship between his motherland India 
and Soviet Russia, the land of bis in-laws, both of 
which were infinitely dear to him. 

In the month of February, 1938 both Shaha 
and his Russian wife found themselves in Ben gal — 
the Intellectual centre of self realisation and poli¬ 
tical consciousness in India. On their return to 
India, they found that Russia had oast a favourable 
tmpimion on the nu'nds of the Indian people. 

But what was the attitude of Soviet Union 7 
Would it not come forward to assist India in 
shaking off her chain of bondage ? 


The Shaha couple bandied the situtation skil¬ 
fully. They started to acquaint the people of 
India of the attainments of Soviet Russia in the 
fields of Industry, Education, Social, Cultural and 
Scientific activities through planned economy. They 
did this through speeches from public platforms 
along with the National Leaders like S/Shri Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Bipin Bihari Ganguli, Pratui Oao^i 
and others as well as by writing articles in daily 
papers. At that time imperial powers were circular 
ting wild rumours about Soviet Union, such as 
there was no marriage institution,—women were 
the properties of the State etc. In spite of it public 
opinion was created specially amongst the iinefleo- 
tuals in favour of introduction of planned econo¬ 
my along the lines of Gosplan of U.S.S.R. And 
actually on 2nd October 1938, the All India Natio¬ 
nal Planning Committee was established under the 
Indian Congress in which Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru was appointed Chairman. Shaha served as 
founder member and Secretary to the Power & Fuel 
Sub-Committee. This event signified the orienta¬ 
tion of Indian politics towards the left which was 
essential in making Indo-Soviet friendship. Shaha 
couple published a book entitled — “INDIA ON 
PLANNING.” 


The National Planning Committee was subse¬ 
quently converted to Planning Commission, Dr. 
Shaba got a permanent and pensionable employ¬ 
ment in the Caleutta Corporation as Combustion 
Engineer. (Rs. 800—100—Rs. 1500). 

It is well known that Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru was a leftist. But he could not jjersuade his 
colleagues to accept his views. The first Indian 
Mother Industry i e. Production of Steel at Rour- 
kela was taken up in cooperation of Germany and 
also the next plant at Durgapur was with the colla¬ 
boration of the British Government. The third plant 
at Bhilai also was going to Imperial Japan. Shaha 
couple at that time was living in Calcutta. Hearing the 
news they came to Delhi and took the help of Shri 
S.D. Upadhyaya, M.P., in obtaining Pandit Nehru's 
car to go to see the Minister concerned. Dr Shaha 
after several interviews with the Minister of Produ¬ 
ction, Mr. K.C. Reddy, in charge of Steel Produc¬ 
tion was able to convince him about the great and 
fundamental difference between the cooperations 
of Soviet Union and other imperial powers. Soviet 
Union could supply the blue prints of the plant and 
cooperate with the Indian Engineers and worken 
during the time of erection while other imperial 
powers would not allow the Indians even to come 
near the site of erection. Thus Soviet cooperation 
was accepted inl9SS for the Bhilai Steel Project and 
this event was the seed of Indo-Soviet friendship 
which now has grown into a gigantic tree. 
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The year 1941 saw the out-break of the Second 
World War. The Hitlerite horde attacked the Soviet 
Union. Was it possible for the Shaha couple to sit 
idle and to watch as mere onlookers the onslaught 
on Soviet Union though they were in complete secu¬ 
rity on the Indian soil and Dr. Shaha had a perma¬ 
nent post in Calcutta Coporation ? Both of them 
tried desparately to obtain pass-ports for travelling 
abroad but with no success. Chance favoured the 
couple when Sir Stafford Cripps, leftist M.P. of 
British Parliament arrived at Delhi. Tatyana offered 
SirBtefford Crippes a proposal for helping the war 
afemta. He was jutased and pass port was granted to 
Cbe^aha onple on 3rd day of April, 1942. 


They crossed the Persian border and first 
arrived at Meshed (Russian Zone) and then travel¬ 
led to Teheran from where they sent several reply- 
paid telegrams to Comrade Stalin but with no 
result. True, it was a difficult time - Stalingrad was 
about to fall, there was onslught against Moscow. 
Disheartened after a couple of years of waiting, they 
returned to India in 1944, By that time Dr. Sfaaha’s 
job in Calcutta Corporation was lost, which he 
knew when he had left Shaha had some temporary 


engagements till 1954 and in 1955 got an emplojwent 
for one year in the first instance and to be continued 
afterwards, in Bhilai Steel Project by the effort of 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. But the I.C.S. oflScer 
Shri S.N. Mehta, General Manager of Bhilai Steel 
Project openly declared—“One should not touch a 
Shaha with a pair of tongs ’ and not only Mr. 
Mehta manipulated to terminate Shaba’s services 
after one year but illegally forced him to remain 
unemployed since then till the date of his flight to 
Soviet Union for the second time. He was invited 
by the Soviet Union to visit Moscow after a lapse 
of 31 years. 


All on a sudden a young fresh voice called 
him by name, ’Shaha’ which brought him back to 
reality. The young man in his smart uniform of an 
Air India Officer waving a white gloved hand 
called--“Hello, Dr. Shaha”. He introduced an 
attractive plump middle-aged woman who stood by 
his side—Elena Patrovna—“your wife’s friend.” 
The woman stepped forward and shook his hhnd 
with a sense of friendship and at the time same pre¬ 
senting a bunch of flowers. All the three laughed, 
j'ostled and pushed forward towards the door of the 
Custom Clearance Lounge. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Soviet Experiments On Medidnsl Herbs 

The garden of the AlNUnion Institute of 
Medicinal Herbs in Moscow has a collection of 
2,S00 species of world medicinal flora. More than 
200 Russian medicinal herbs are aligned on open- 
air plots. 1 he laboratories of the Institute are also 
the source from which foreign curative herbs are 
sent to herb-growing Soviet state 6rms. 

One of the key tasks facing the Institute is 
the search for new herb sfwcies. Every year scientific 
expeditions set out for various parts of the country. 
Scientists make a regular study of herbs end esti¬ 
mate their reserves and locations. The stock of 
curative media applied in practical medicine has 
been continually expanding. 

The faculties of many universities and medical 
and pharmaceutical colleges and special laboratories 
also share m the work, tncludmg the search for an 
estimation of reserves. 

Today more than 300 species of medicinal 
herbs are in regular medical use. Scientists believe 
that the use of herbs yields very good results in 
treatment of cardiovascular diseases. For instance, 
tea infusions supply the required amount of vitamins 
and chemical elements, normalise metabolic proces¬ 
ses, exercise a beneficial effect on the nervous system, 
improve blood-producing proccesses, neutralize 
harmful substances and speed their excretion. The 
absorption of such infusions, their action, takes 
place slowly and gradually. This is important for 
cardiovascular patients. 

It has been found from experiment that yellow 
poppy has also medicinal properties. It has provi¬ 
ded the basis for the development of glaucin—an 
excellent cough remedy which is far more eflective 
than codeine and, most important, contains no 
narcotics. A thorough investigation has been made 
into the properties of ginseng, the tincture of which 
IS used in the East for two or three months each 
autumn as it adds ’'itality, improves health and 
prolongs man’s life. Ginseng is now universally 
recognised by medical science and is included in the 
Soviet pharmacopoeia. 

A Siberian shrub called sallow-thom yields 
an oil which Skills pain, regenerates tissues, heals 
burns and frostbite'^, normalises the coagulation of 
blood, is applied in muscular dystrophy, intemad 
haemorrhages, abnormal fat assimilation, sclerosis 
etc. \ V 


In some situations peoples resort to tranqut<' 
lizers, to remove stress and strain. Back in ancKmt 
times man knew about the sedative efiect of a herb 
known as rauwolfia. Now composite preparations 
based on this herb help millions of people to cope 
with the intensive pace of life and the resultant rise 
in blood pressures. They are taken in small doses 
for a long period. 

For prevention of atherosclerosis is used a 
dry extraction obtained from the rootstocks and 
roots of Dioscorea Caucasica. An anti-atherosclero¬ 
tic action IS also exercised by unsaturated fatty 
acids, multiple vitamin preparations, extractions 
obtained from the roots of ginseng and eleuthero- 
croccus, sea kale and other sea products. 

A Drag To Accelerate Adaptability 

Human system needs adjustment and adaption 
when placed in extreme and unusual environments 
like deserts, polar regions, outer space etc. 
“Adaptogens” are substances which speed up such 
adaptation. 

The adaptogens remove fatigue, improve 
physical and mental performance and sharpen 
vision and hearing. Unlike chemical stimulants, 
natural adaptogens are harmless and can be taken 
over a long period of time. But, their most impor¬ 
tant feature is that they are capable of increasing 
the body’s resistance to wide ranging phenomena. 

Soviet medical scientists are working on 
adaptogens and have derived one such drug from 
eleutherococcus, a shrub growing abundantly in 
taiga. It has been tried out on space crews, miners 
in Arctic Vorkuta and on Atlantic fishermen and 
has been found to normalise the body under the 
strain. 

In Vladivostok eleutherococcus was success¬ 
fully used to raise the stamina of deep-sea divers 
who were working at depths of 90-160 metres. In 
the Pamirs, where men ^d a hard job to do, at a 
height of nearly 4000 metres, eleutherococcus helped 
them to maintain physical well-being despite oxygen 
shortage. Experimental checking in Norilsk, in the 
far North, revealed that it more than halved the 
incidence of flue and overall susceptibility to illness 
among workers of a mining and metallurgical 
complex. It also prevented many unpleasant physi¬ 
cal effects that occur during long voyage in the 
tro|:^i.\, \ ' 
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vAgaiJMt eo anaoil capacity of 2000 tons a 
year, so-'Iter 500 tons of elemheroccus extracts 
have been produced which is sufBcknt for ten 
millton people. 

Other such adaptogens are preparations of 
the lemon tree, Leuzes carthamoideas, roso^root, 
stone>crop, the antlers of the spotted deer and 
reindeer. 


Padenta Bc%*are ! 

A Russian pharmaceutist Mr. M. Muzminova 
has drawn the people’s attention to the harm caused 
by incorrect methods of taking the medicine ignor¬ 
ing the doctor's directions given in the prescription. 
He has given some basic advice which will protect 
patients from possible harm. Here are some which 
we may remember to our benefit. 

"Many medicines taken after a meal can 
completely lose their eifect or their effect is lessened 
by their inter-action with food in the stomach and 
intestinal tract. Hence pharmaceutical therapeutists 
follow this general rule ; medicines having an 
organic structure should be taken one-half hour to 
one hour before mealtime. 

Non-acid resisting antibiotics, such as ampe- 
cillin, erythromycin, penicillin preparations and 
many other medicines should not be taken with 
acidic juices or beverages. 

Alcoholic beverages have a very negative 
influence on the effect of medicine. Alcohol inten¬ 
sifies the effect of hemitone histamines, barbiturates 
and tri-< 7 clic anti-depressants. Alcohol increases 
the toxicity of baibiturates by more than 50 per 
cent. One should note that besides alcohol, wine 
contains many substances that also interacts nega¬ 
tively with medicines. 

Breast-feeding mothers should refrain from 
taking common aspirin: this preparation can be 
transferred in small amounts through the mammary 
glands. Protect your baby 1 

Excessive and uncontrolled use of analgesics 
such as aspirin, phenacetin and caffein tablets can 
be dangerous. According to the observation of the 
specialists, it often leads to disturbed kidney func- 
tiraandso called analgesic nephrites. It would 
well serve those who love to stifle headaches with 
increased doses of simh medicines to remember 
this foot. 

Preparations promoting digestion such as 
gastric juices, hydrochloric acid, pepsin, addol 
pepsin and other such ‘compounds must be taken 
at mealtime or immediately afterwards. Vitamins 
ehould be taken between meals. 


Several medicines *are well absorbed by the 
mucous membrane of the mouth cavity; iwidol 
methyltestosterone, pregnin, follfculin. Therefore, 
they should not be swallowed, under the influence 
of gastric juice their effectiveness is lost or 
weakened." 

BUadneea Ganaed by hfalautritioa 

Malnutrition in children leads to Xeroptbal- 
mia which is the major cause of blindness among 
children. The condition is prevalent throughout the 
Indian subcontinent, in much of South East Asia, 
in pockets of Africa especially in the Sahel and 
in parts of South America—wherever there is 
malnutrition. 

Sir John Wilson, President of the Internatio¬ 
nal Agency for the Prevention of Blindness (lAPB) 
listed four ways to prevent it; (i) to add vitamin A 
to a food staple as is being done with sugar in 
Guatemala; (ii) to give out vitamin A capsules as 
the UN children’s organisation UNICEF is doing; 
(iii) to teach mothers good nutritional practices 
and (iv) to see that the world gets enough to cat, 
which is at present a utopian dream. 

Sir John said that Xeropthalmia was on the 
rise in the Third World because children that in the 
past would have died of cholera, small pox. malaria 
and malnutrition are today going blind instead. 

The lAPB, is launching a 10-year struggle against 
this and other forms of curable and preventable 
blindness, including cataract, trachoma and river 
blindness. 

An Aid to Organ Transplantation 

Organs and tissue transplantation is in wide 
use in the present-day clinical practice. Jn this 
practice the surgeons have to face the problem of 
proper preservation of “spare parts” for transplants. 
Cold temperature has been the traditional preser¬ 
vative. But with its aid vital organs can be preser¬ 
ved only for a short time. The scientists at the 
transplant Laboratory in the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences have found out a new method for 
preservation of organs for considerably longer 
periods. After conducting a number of experiments, 
they have proved that under special conditions 
Formalin works well as a preservative. Bone tissues 
can be preserved for several months, after which it 
adapts reliably with the organism. A heart can be 
presnved up to six hours and then succe^ully 
revived, whereas under usual conditions irreversi¬ 
ble changes begin two hours after blood circulation 
has stopped. 

Artificial Heart For Traaaplaatatioa 

In 1967, Dr. Bernard successfully transplanted 
a donor heart. Since then a little more than 300 
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transplantations hava been performed. However, 
having reached its peak in 1968, the cases of heart 
transplantation have sharply come down. 

The reason is that the transplantation of 
a donttt heart involves a lot of problems. One of 
them 18 incompatibility i.e. the response of the 
organism to reject the alien organ introduced inside. 
The physicians are doing their best to weaken this 
response. But there is a drawback in this attempt 
of weakening. This response is an essential protec* 
tive mechanism of the human organism against 
outward influences such as warmth, cold, radiation 
and pathogenic microbes. 

But the most important problem is the availa* 
bility of a new heart in proper time and suitable 
condition Not all hearts can be used only those 
of healthy people who had died from accidents. 
Whereas 25 per cent of the people who die in the 
world, would have needed heart transplantations 
only 1 per cent ot deaths occur in accidents. There 
are therefore not enough hearts for mass-scale 
transplantations The only way out is to create an 
artificial heart which is just as good as the living 
one. 

But there are technual difficulties in the creation 
of an artificial heart. Our blood-pumping machine 
IS remarkably perfect, a truly unique mechanism. 
In spite of having the most diverse modern mater¬ 
ials at man's disposal, be is still unable to repeat 
nature’s creation. 

First of all, the mechanical pump must be 
very powerful, with an output from 5 to 20 litres 
per minute, depending upon whether the person in 
question is resting or doing physical work. At the 
same time, the pump must be very compact and 
not exceed a natural heart in sire 

This is no doubt a complicated task, but 
immeasurably more complicated is the problem of 
reliability Even during its expected service life the 
artificial heart will have to perform millions of 


A much stronger material than motor wheat 
springs which can stand only upto 800,000 swiqgSr 
must be used fm the artificial heart. 

And the main requirement is that the artificial 
heart must provide an optimum hydrodynamic 
environment, so that no damage is done to the 
heart and that its tender cells are not destroyed. 
Otherwise there will be a thrombus 

Apart from the pump, the artificial heart 
must be provided with a control system complete 
with sensors, a power source and an engine that Is 
light, reliable and compact. The engme and the con¬ 
trol who are working main problems for the enjgine- 
ers system are the on an artificial heart. The aim is 
to create a control system that needs no outside 
correlation and toreduce this installation to the size 
of a matchbox And only then will the artificial 
heart feel quite at home in man’s organism 

Only the pump will be installed in the place 
of the heart The control system and the engine 
can be placed elsewhere. The control system will be 
very complicated, but the engine may be a com¬ 
paratively simple one something like an ordinary 
miniature diesel or steam engine 

The eyeliner which serves as a heat exchanger 
IS put around the aorta to condense the 
steam from the steam engine The absorbed heat 
IS carried by the blood throughout the organism. 

A steam engine does not necessarily need 
water. The engine may be built around a closed 
gas cycle with the heat exchanger cooled by the 
blood. This is quite harmless ; simply the blood is 
made to fulfil another function 

All round research is being carried out on 
this problem and the scientists are confident that 
an artificial heart will be created in spite ofthe^ 
difficulties that are now being faced. 
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SPORTUGHT 


Anuir CUi««]i 


CRICKET 

Teat Serf** B atwaa a India And WMt ladles 


on the advice fof the police for the safety of the 
players and the public. The Test had possibilities 
for a IcMn finish. It is unfortunate that it bad to 
end without any result. 


A sht'Test series has started between India 
and a vistting Westindtes team skippered by Alvin 
Kallicbatran. With the eaclusion of the master* 
«rtcketers who joined the Packers team, the West 
Indws team IB an eaperimental one consisting of 
new feces mostly. The captain of the team Kah 
ebarran is however a Test veteran and well known 
in Indm. 

The Indian team is led by Sunit Gavaskar. It 
is interesting to note the areas of similarity between 
the captains of the two sides. Both of them are 
abort m stature, formidable batsmen, quick run- 
getters and determined fighters to win the match. 


The first Test of the series was played at 
Bombay. It ended in a draw. India batted first 
scoring 424 runs in the first mnings, almost half of 
the score was contributed by the captain Sunil 
Gavaskar who scored 205. In reply the West Indies 
team made 49 1 , the captain Kalticharran scoring 
IB7 By that time the Test was destined for a draw 
India’s batting the second time had little more than 
academic interest. They succeeded to score 224 
runs when the stumps were drawn for the fifth and 
final day. 

The first Test looked as it were a contest of 
the two captains, who shouldered the burdens of 
their respective sides 


Indian skipper Suml Gavaskar’s double cen- 
toiy in the first innings and 73 runs in the second, 
fetched him the ‘Man of the Match’ award. 

Hie second Test of the series was held at 
Bapgalore. This time West Indies started with the 
batting and scored a substantial 437 in the first 
Innings. India in reply made 371 runs. In the second 
innings the West Indies could amass only 200 runs. 

The final day’s play had however to be abeii- 
doned as a sequel to violent fecidenfe at fiangalon^ 


As we go to press, the third Test at Calcutta 
IS yet to start. India has made only one change in 
the team for Calcutta. B S. Caandrasekhar has been 
replaced by Hyderabad’s orthodox leg-spin 
googly bowler M.V. Narasimfaa Rao. * ^ 


BANGKOK ASIAD 


--- -1-—lu iUK oia Asian viames 

at Bangkok was preceded by a tussle between the 

ifSnnrS aod All India CounS 

of Sports. The two bodies had different ideas about 
the disciplines for which participants were to be 
sent as well as the number of the participants. 

The lOA recommended a 222.member 
comprising 30 athletes and smaller aqSids^S 
hockey, football, badminton, basketball, volleyball 
tennis, wrest ing, weightlifting, gymnastics, swimml 

hng. The AlCS considered it to be too ambitimM 
and excessive. It eliminated basketball. woS 
badminton, swimming, waierpolo and archery and 
brought down the total number to 150. The at^ 
UC8,u.dw« ,.du«d to 13. Fioally, tiSj SS 
bargaining, the Government cleared a l76^emtS 
squad without the basketball team but wah twi 
women badminton players included. TheaihllJo 
squad was fixed at 24. Archery was mcluded. 

The sighth Asian Games at Banakok was »<« 
mort successful and perhaps the largest assembly m 
the Games so far m which nearly 3000 athletes 
from 26 countries participated. It ended on the 20 th 

coot^too^l* 

topped the medals tally with a total nf 
m. which included 70 gold, fom feijj thZm 

established as 

^ kings of the wheels Winning four of six medals 
the temainmg two being baggrf by South 


lSf9 
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China came seocmdwith a total of 152» mchi- 
ding 51 gold, an increase sd 15 over the 1974 Games. 
Theyemerg^ as chanqptons of tracks and fields 
events. 


India has great satisfaction having cornered the 
sixth position with 11 gold, 11 silver and 7 bronze 
medals. It was a much improved show over their 
'Teheran performance, when thi^ won 4 gold, 7 
silver and 6 bronze medals. 


The star individnal athletes in the Bangkok 
Asiad were North Korean Kim Ok Sun, who won 
the women’s 1500 and 3000 metres and Indian 
veteran Hari Chand double gold medahst in the 
men’s 5000 and 10,000 metres. 


In hockey India had to yield to Pakistan, 
having been defeated by a solitary goal. Pakistan 
retained the Asian crown for the third time. 

The Asians have again shown their high skill 
in badminton, table-tennis, gymnastics and h^ockey. 
Special mention should be made of 23-year>old 
Indonesian Liem Swie King, who became the 
undisputed master of w^rld badminton by leading 
bis country to the team gold medal as well as win¬ 
ning tbe individual title. 


ASIAN GAMES IN 1982 

It has been decided that the next Asiad in 
19S2 will be hosted by India m New Delhi. Accor¬ 
dingly in the closing ceremmy of the Bangkok 


Asiad tile participants were given the fotewell witii 
the wish *‘tiit We meet again in Indte in 1982**. 

India first staged the Games In its inaugnial 
year in 1957 in New Ddhi. The Finance MfeuMIfy 
and the Planning Department had earHtf twice 
rejected the proposal to host the next Asiad be* 
cause the estimate of expenditure was very h^—- 
about Rs. SO crores. The estimate has shebeen 
revised and the Government has agrcwd lo itilB 
proposal as the expenditure is expected not to 
exceed Rs. 21 crores. 


ARJUNA AWARD 

Deaf And Dumb Atbletc Hoaonred 

Our heartiest congratulation goes to tiie 
leading distance runner, Satish Kumar, for befoll 
selected for Arjuna Award for the year 1977-79. 
Satish Kumar, who is deaf and dumb, won the 
Delhi State Cross Country Championship two 
years ago. He represented tbe country in the World 
Games fot Deaf and Dumb at Bucharest, Rumania 
last year and finished fourth in 20 km. road race 
against some world class opposition. He later won 
Richie Memorial Marathon and also reclaimed the 
Delhi State Cross Country title. He represented the 
State in Kota in early November. 

Nine other leading sport personalities have 
been selected for the Arjuna Award for 1977-78. 
They are—G R. Viswanath (Cricket), Harchaiwu 
Singh (hockey). Miss Kanwal Thakur Singh (bad* 
minton), T. Vijayaragbvan (basketball), B.S, ThapA 
(boxmg), Mrs. Sita Rawley (golf), Miss Lorraute 
Luna Fernandes (hockey), M, Tamil Sdvam 
(weight lifting) and A. Ramana Rao (volleybalO. 


No Grave 


Mir Mnehtaq Abmad 

For me no burial, no grave ; 

My body I have donated to save 
The ailing from their plight; 

My ^es to save the blind man’s sight. 

My limbs to those who have lost 

Theirs; For sdl religions have i»eacbed aiad 

tat^t 

The best of worship is to serve the man. 

To this end do whatey^^ you cpa. 

My body thus when {.pateaifap 
Shan serve fellow hdngs, I so pray. 
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lAWI AT MUT 

- Pandit Devmdiarya 


Miihishasura 4 variety of dinosaurs, 1 believe, tiai , 
usad to roam about South India when in tbe 
logical past Northern India was separate from the. 
South by a sea which is believed to have spread 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. A cer¬ 
tain ruller might have invoked the blessings of the 
Goddess Chamundesbwari or Kali or Chandi as 
she is called in Bengal, and a Dinosaur was perhaps 
killed. And the reaftertfae legend grew up that 
the goddess herself had a straight fight with Mahi> 
shasum In which she triumphed. 

I meditated...Desire that is fiercer than the 


After three nights of halt at a Maharastrian 
lodeing and three days half-starvation in the typical 
Mysorean eating house, I left the city—one of the 
ol^liestof India—and parted from its hospitable 
inhabitants fond of music, painting, dancing and 
ffowers—for every maid here can dance, paint a 
nictura, and actually does wear garlands made of 
fresh flowers they collect or buythey wear these 
garlands oround their tresses circled like a serpent 
on the back of their pretty small round heads. Some 
of the girls have eyes slightly touched with colly- 
rium which resemble in their startled h ok the eyes 
of aazelles. I saw one girl near the temple of Cha- 
mundeswari on Chamundi Hill—she was almost as 
Ull and as slim in the waist as she ...She was sell- 
iue flowers with coconut for offering to be made at 
the temple in order that the desire of the mind 
mig ht be fulfilled through the blessing of the god- 
dbs She was hardly seventeen or eighteen, but 
had worn a veil on her head, copying the example 
of her immediate neighbours -all of whom, I sup- 
oose. are women of a particular profession associa¬ 
ted with the temple-dancers of old This girl of 
Whom I am speaking-Sitara by name-I heard her 
called by an elderly woman who yelled to her 
in rage—looked at me with her plaintive suit, 

uying, 

“Well Swamin (master); will you not pur¬ 
chase one of these ofiFerlngs for the 

coddess ?The desire of your heart will be ftilfilled 
^the blessing of the goddess.” 

1 would not have purchased her flowers and 
<QCOttut for they were costlier than those of her 
neighbour; but as she looked at me with 
her tender eyes, I suddenly saw the resemblance, 
and I was overpowered, you might say, by a strange 
ta countmance a superstitioiu belief. 


Twiw - of the heart I... May be, who knows ? 
there is « divine power behind every 
Mumwable creation either of Nature or of Man, 


1 he justified in not praying to the goddess 
rrSne form 1 The legend of the goddess i» connect- 
:;;iSiiii4tek9eitdoi r Mysore, Mysore comes from 


devil of a dinosaur is chasing me without giving me 
respite even for one night. Should I not invoke 
divine blessings to check the advance of the pursuing 
demon ? I purchased the flowers and coconut from 
Sitara, and offered them to the goddess. I, of 
course, did not wait for the priest to give me the 
sacred dust and tbe chance to warm my palms over 
the sacred fiie which he would bring at inter¬ 
vals at the gate of the outer-hall, for I knew priests 
would always expect money to be given on • their 
copper plates . ..But 1 have made the purest efforts 
.I prayed, 

“O Goddess 1 you who are invisible to mortal 
eyes but who can see all things happening in this 
Earth of ours—give me the strength to conquer the 
demon of desire 

.It was a very hard fight, for I confess 

ever since I wrote to you my last letter from 
Madras, I have been dreaming of her as if she were 
a part of my flesh and blood. 1 knew that it was 
improper if not sinful on my part to think of her 
in that way, for she is in all probability by this 
time a married lady .... 1 thought and halt wished 
that she had continued as a maid like the Kenya 
Kumari of Cape Comorin. The story of Devi 
Kuman is that the maiden was to marry her spouse 
at night, but as the bridegroom did not turn up, 
the bride began her penance until she was turned 
into a stony idol on the shores of eternity. On the 
east lies the Bay of Bengal, on the west is Arabian 
Sea, and on the South rolls the Indian Ocean. If yon 
ever come to Cape Comorin at the extreme South 
boundary of India, you will certainly experience tbe 
feeling of pure delight And this delight is some¬ 
how associated with the pleasure of forsaking plea¬ 
sures. The whole atmosphere of Cape Comorin is 
purifying: and if you care to hire a boat and cross 
the waves—a distance of one furlong—you can 
land on Vivekananda Rocks and ascend to the 
spot where the Great Swamiji dreamt like Milton ; 
*Metbinks I see before my mind’s eye a strong and 
puissant nation rising from sleep, and shaking his 

invincible locks V .After all, a worshipper of the 

Beautiful in life must be an idealist. Men nowadays 
sneer at idealists, as if idealism is a sign of senti-* 
mentalism and feeble will. The world today, it 
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appears, is in the grip o^%K>se leaders 6 f men who 
are hardly better than thi derce dinosaurs of the 
past. They scoff at the eternal valnes of life, and 
they will not be satisfied vnless humanity disca^s 
all rules of sanity and engages in pursuits which 
must necessarily lead to the abyss of total annihila> 
tion. 


What is the interesting thing about our earth¬ 
ly existence 9 Sorely that is not our actuality but 
potentiality.* In plain words, man is man so long as 
he tries to rise above nature, as Swamijt had said; 
and if it is the truth that sensuousness in its perfect 
sense is inconsonant with sensuality, then who can 
legitimately criticise what we have done in order to 
avoid imperfection ? 

I have rambled again from one idea to ano¬ 
ther, without following any sequence. 

But perhaps there is a sequence which you 
may not miss. 




**Baboo 11 am now attveoty* «i>4 r im Maiur'^ 
Baba (meaning the holy man—editor) fdr the 
sixty years. 

**Aie you seeing him exactly idihe ?'* 


‘*Not exactly alike. But I rMBemlNr, I 
firtt saw him at Nisbanathtala. Ha was more tluua 
thirty, 1 am sure. Even now he has not rjiang eiil 
much. His hairs are still blade, and the skin has 
not shrunk. He does not speak with anyhotiy 
except by signs so you cannot see his teeth: but it» 
my belief that they are also intact, otherwise bis 
cheeks would have had hollows hy this time.'* 

**Doe8 he remain there in that small island 
in the midstream of the river all throng the 
year r 


**No, he comes to our area once in a decade, 
I have heard that he stays not more than three 
nights in one place.** 


For you know me with all my limitations. 

Time over again, I am now being reminded of these 
limitations. 

.I confess again, you were right—I had no 

real experience of life. I now see how much more 
the issues of life are complicated, because of man’s 
helplessness at th. gates of desire. 

But surely, the saints are not fools, when they 
suggest that he ‘enjoys best who enjoys not.* 

.I wanted to tell you about the ‘Liberated 

Soul* I met on the bank of the Padma some three 
miles to the north of Keyurkatl. I had forgotten 
to describe the actual incident, because when I 
write a letter to you, I am not concerned at all with 
what I write, you have asked me to write all that 1 
feel, and exactly as I feel; and I am now acting up 
to your advice 

Yes, I met the holy man. He was, and I be¬ 
lieve, he still is a Sadbu from Kathiawad, or from 
Oqjarat proper. It was difficult to guess his age. He 
looked like tbirtyfive but I was told by the local 
sweetmeat-maker who happens to be a 
devotee of the Sadhu, that the Sadbu must be 
above ninety. 

“How is that possible 1 said, “He does not 
look above thirty-five, or forty at the utmost.*’ 

The sweetmeat-maker, hts name is Bbima 
Modak, said smiling, 

“Baboo, you are young, you are not yet 
thirty.** 

“How is that relevant to the point at issue ? I 
may be young, but he may be you^ as well, only 
senior to me by, say, seven or eight years.** 

Modak laughed and replied in bis deep gnttu- 
cal voice with the help of his toothlets Upe, 


“Why should he not stay in one place for 
more than three nights ?** 

“That is the rule of all wandering monks. A 
real monk should not develop any attachment 
whatever”, replied Samiran on behalf of Bbimn 
Modak. The former had accompanied me in our 
quest after the holy man. “You mean to say that 
attachment for a particular spot may also prove a 
hindrance to the path of a holy man ?’’ 

“The path of holiness is not a highway made 
of reinforced concrete. It is as the scriptures say 
as narrow as the razor’s edge.” 

Samiran said smiling to me. and continued— 

“1 don’t feel it worth my while to be a Sadhu. 
in search after the absolute Good and the absolu¬ 
tely Beautiful.” 

.‘Why’’ ? 

“Because, as Sri Ramkrishna suggests, 1 
would prefer to taste sugar than be sugar itself,** 

Samiran always differed from me, his view of 
life being akin to that of poet Tagore, Probably 
you also subscribe to the same view. Tagore 
wants to epjoy all the good things life, fhr be 
writes, you remember, 

Bairagya Sadbaney Mukti 
Shey Amar ifay, 

Ashumlffiya Bandbaa Malbe 
Mahauandlunoy. ’’ 

IL^bo Mttktir Swad.* , 

t * 

, Ill . i t i gn iii n ii 

*“Libefation thrdugh the practjnii’dl leauaw 
eiatioa—that is not f<» me. I wish to e^py free- 

and to taste itt eeitaiQr bf 

oomitteM boodi.**...... 
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r Ulli incjr It aot be im iUvsion, a mete fa&oy*»ft 
poetkal coMobuiott? 

H h apt a truer proposition that he who 
reaoaaces alt finds everything ? For Ood, by defi* 
nltioa fiivfln by the Sanskrit scholars is a concept 
of Fower wbieh combines six virtues; wealth, 
bMoi&m, reputation, handsome features, know* 
lodge and non*attachment. Surely a man who has 
Conquert.d his base appetite is a wealthy man, his 
wealth ]:es in his possession of the rest of the 
Virtues listed above. 

.flow I wish 1 could explain myself to 

her ! She has perhaps misunderstood me comple¬ 
tely. 

.Perhaps.perhaps, I have not been 

quite fair to her—after having aroused in her expec¬ 
tations of normally happy life which is coveted by 
all mortal men and women of the world- 

There was perhaps unconscious self-deception 
on my part in having counselled her to follow a 
principle which 1 myself find so difidcult to uphold 
in practice. 

.But believe me, there was no conscious 

attempt on my part to play the role or a preceptor 
to her. I admire her for her determined effort to win 
the object of her pursuit. She has the elements of 
real heroism in her, if 1 have not painted so many 
portraits of character m vain. 

Do you keep any information about her ?... 
...But excuse me, I am rambling again. 

Let me now tell you in brief the rest of my 
journey. 1 travelled by bus from Mysore to Ooty, 
regarded by the Ooty people as the Queen of the 
Nilgiri hills. On our way, as the bus was speeding 
ahead, through Madhnmalai forest sanctuary, I saw 
the driver shouted to us to watch, —1 saw a wild 
elephant—a tusker moving leisurely among the 
forest trees within a distance of about fifty yards 
from the road. ^ e also saw a number of antelopes 
anddenly facing our bus,as they weie crossing the 
road from one side ot the forest to the other. They 
immediately leapt into air in fright and disappear¬ 
ed from view within seconds, so to say. Thereafter, 
a lonely monkey, (a huge ape), grimai^ at us from 
a corner of the road. We reached Coimbatore 
after climbing down the slope of the Nilgiri Hills 
from Ooty the next morning. Ooty you know is a 
cold place, one must use wrapper, sock and coat 
there u> be comfortable, and water is to be warmed 
otherwise you can’t use it— it is so chilly. As we 
sealed C^imbators, the chilly atmosphere had 
•comidetely vanished, and I went to a hotel in front 
of tttt railway station. 

IreHdwd with asense of coffitbrt the use of 
the tiectrie fin with whidt the room was fhmisbed, 
l^om Coimbatore I traveled by train and reached 


Braakulatn. From Brniknlam I took a bos, and 
travelled dong the coast of the Arabian Sea etret- 
ching within a distance of about fifty yards or eo in 
p^lcl motion almost for over thirty miles, before 
the bus mowd forther away from the foaming sea. 
How beautiful the sea appeared at Cochin bay be¬ 
fore us. as we were speeding ahead ; Travanwre- 
Cochin known in ancMot times as Kerala is famous 
M the birth place of Sn Sankaracharya, the neat 
interpreter of Vedanta philosophy and resusciator 
of Hinduism from its position of abject surrender 
to Buddhism which was then the prevailing religion 
of India. For myself, I attach little importance to 
hapsplit differences between Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism, and between Shri Sankaracharya and Oaitta- 
ma Buddha as interpreters of the different creeds 
After all, creed is not the core of religion-^ 
religion to me is essentially an attitude of faith in 
certain values of life which civilisation has come to 
cherish : for example, we value kindness, charity 
generosity, and knowledge as opposed to cruelty 
miserliness, vindictiveness and ignorance, 


In this sense there is necessarily only one 
form of religion which can commend itself to all 
right-tbinkmg men and this is the universal religion 
of which Sri Ramakrishna, Bahaullah, and even 
Akbar the Great of India spoke. In recent times 
Romain Rolland has lent his support to this idea of 
a universal religion-—which in the final analysis is 
another way of re-affirming the truth emphasised 
by Buddhism, Christianity and by Socialism as well 
—man as the finest creation of Nature, should 
cherish the quality which distinguishes him from (be 
beast; he should be rational m his relations with 
others. 


I reached Trivandrum at night, stayed in a 
lodging house near railway station, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day 1 boarded a bus at about midday and 
reached Cape Comorin in the afternoon. The sun 
went down after a short while and as I saw it go 
down the Arabian Sea, at its junction with the 

horizon, I was reminded of old memories.But 

enough of the Sun-god I 


Now let me close. The letter is becoming 
lengthy enough, and I am not sure if the postal 
charge may not be too high for any single letter. 

Yes, I bad been to Pondichery on my way 
back from Cape Comerin. Sri Aurobindo is the 
dynamo; but a French lady known as ’Mother’ 
actually electrifies the organisation with energy she 
can always draw upon from the dynamo. Indeed 
the Pondichery Ashrama is one of the queerest of 
institutions you will ever come across. Here boys 
and girls wrestle together, play at football, hockey 
and cricket on equal terms, and 1 am told that the 
community as a whole has succeeded in subiimatiag 
the sexual impulse. A rate achwvement. 

» 

(To be cowriwdD 
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CINETALK 

OOSMMBR 


Ik n«MB««r Pmwci Away. 

Dhirendranath Ganguti, better known as 
D.O.' breathed his last in his residence at Calcutta 
m the I7tb November last. Born In March 26, 
'893, he was 87 when he died. He had been ailing 
for the past few years. 

D.G. was one of the pioneers in the field of 
ilm production in the country. His first production 
Bllat Perat' (England Returned), in which he him* 
lelf was the hero, was released before the first silent 
lengati feature film *Ratnakar\ produced by Anadi 
^ath Bose, who is regarded as pioneer in the Ben* 
(ali films. 

D.G. was a man of versatile aptitude. He 
listinguisbed himself in almost all aspects of film 
>roduction-*-as a producer, a director, a script 
nriter, an actor and even as a make*up man. Hehad 
tarted his career as a painter having been edu* 
ated in the line at Santiniketan and the Govern- 
nent College of Arts. For some time he worked as 
n expert in make-up in the Police Department 
or detecting criminals. But ultimately he took 
mtirely to cinema. 

Satire and comedy was his forte. All his films 
vere full of mirth and laughter—there was no place 
or gloom and tears. Out of a total of 44 films that 
te directed, only one, Sarat Chandra’s ’Chantra- 
leen* was a serious film. Others were full of viva- 
iity and lively humanism. 

He first floated Indo-Britisb Film Company 
n association wirh N.C. Lahari, another pioneer 
n the field. In 192S, be went to I^derabad and 
ormed another unit called Lotus Films. In 1928. 
le returned to Calcutta and floated British Domi* 
lion Films, tmder which he made a large number of 
ilent films. 

With the introduction of talkie D .O. joined 
'lew Theatres in 1931 and thereafter went over to 
last India Film Co. 

D.G. had set his heart on the development of 
lengali dnema. He did not hesitate to go against 
be consanmtism of the then Bengali society When 
le introduced his own wife and daughter in a nnm* 
cr At that time the appearance of ladies 



Af a recognition of hU outataadMig ern^ribii-- 
tion to diverse aspects of the ftlaiindwfi3V{M3is 
was awarded Padma ‘Bhusan in 1974 and was pro*^ 
seated with the prestigious *Dada Saheb PhallEe*' 
Award. 

SluMild There Be No Film Cenaoraldjp 7 

It is reported that the All India Film ptadUr 
cers* Council proposes to fife a writ petithurehaA 
lenging the validity of film censorship. Ihe plea ia 
the writ mtition is understood to be based on tww> 
pointsi First, pre-censorship on the films ia ili^ali 
since it goes against the fundamental right of 
dom of expression. Secondly, it is discriminatory 
since there is no censorship on other media lilay 
radio, television, newspaper etc. 

The All India Film Producers’ Council haa 
been perturbed by the firm stand that has been 
taken by the Central Board of Film Censors against 
depiction of excesses of sex and violence in Indian 
films. The Board has actually refused to txrtify re¬ 
lease of some such films. 

The Council feels that the Censor Board’s 
interpretation of censor rules is fitful and erratio— 
there is no uniformity in their certifications. Films 
of the same type are sometimes passed with ‘U’ 
certificates and sometimes branded ‘A’ after order¬ 
ing unscrupulous cuts. Sometimes films ara banned 
or subjected to innumerable cuts causing much loss 
to the industry. 

Though there may be reasons for complaints ag¬ 
ainst the manner in which the Film Censors Board 
sometimes works, it does not do away with the need 
of a Censors Board to be there. It it absolutely 
necessary that there should be some control some¬ 
where over production of films which exert a great 
influence on the minds of the young generation 
of the country. No sane person can support the 
council’s plea to have unfettered licence over the 
production of films. Given a free hand it will 
create chaos and havoc in the society, as can be 
easily foreseen from the trend in which Bombay 
films are being produced currently. If necessary, 
the Censor Rules may be modified to make thata 
unambiguous, up-to-date and not unusually rigid. 

The modalities of formation of the Cenfot 
Board may be revised and suitably re-fxnnied with 
a view to make a fair assessment of films 
possible angles. But a Censor Board is a ' 

The Csiisos Board* in sonw form or other 
must be there even if the Film 





Wcii« total Ooaeraoieat’a Filip to Film 
lataatry: 

We congratulate the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment for the concrete steps they have taken to 
Uninove the film industi^ to the State. 

They have sanctioned grants amounting to 
Rs. 14 lakhs, to eleven producers to make films in 
the State. Among the recepients of the grant are 
Ajay JCm« Bibbuti Laha, Nabendu Chatterjee, Anil 
Obo^ Pumendu Pattree, Umanath Bhattacharya. 
AshiibaBhaftacbarya, Amar Bhattacharya, M S. 
Sa^yu and Ashoke Das. Five of the films for 
ivhicb the grant has been sanctioned will be made 
in black and white and others in colour. 

The State Government, themselves have taken 
up production of some films. In addition to 
*Oan-devata* directed by Tarun Mazumdar, 'Para- 
auram* by htrinal Sen and ‘Jhar* by Utpal Dutt, 
which have already been produced, another him 
*Nagpash’ under the direction or Rajen Tatafdar 
will be produced soon 

The Government have also taken up the pro- 
ductibn of news documentary, short films and 
cfaildien's films. One documentary is proposed to 
be mftde every month on subjects like unemploy¬ 
ment, labour problem etc. The shorts to be made 
would include one on Dhiren Ganguly and another 
on Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. On the occasion of 
the International year ot the Cbiidi en next year, 
about SIX children’s films are proposed to be made 
both by the Government, and Private parties 

‘The State Government also intend to set 
up a Films Division of Bengal to equip film studios 
and in^ratpnes with modern machinery. A colour 
loboratory in the State is also under the Govern¬ 
ment's planned programme. 

latematlonal Film Festival. 

The Seventh International Film Festival of 


India starts on January 3, at Vigyan Bhavan in 
New Delhi. Among the entrants are Brazil, Franca, 
Hungary, Italy, Indonesia, Japan, Rumania. South 
Korea. Spain, Sri Lanka, Switzerland, Turkey, 
y.K, and U.S.A. It has the highest ever budget— 
Rs. 43 lakhs—a big jump from Rs. IS lakhs in the 
last festival. 

For competitors there are seven Peacock 
awards. Golden Peacocks will be awarded for the 
best feature film and the best short him—Silver Pea¬ 
cocks for the best director, the best actress and the 
best actor in the feature fiim category and a Silver 
Peacock and a Bronze Peacock in the short film 
category. 

The jury is composed of radical, avant garde 
directors like Ousmane Sembene from Senegal, Ben 
Barka from Morocco, Mikado Janos from Hungary 
and Mrinal Sen and B K. Karanzia from India 

The festival’s motto is “Vasudhaiva Kutum- 
bakam” and is committed to the aim of not **cater' 
ing to popular curiosity about films devoted to sex 
and meaningless violence.” There will be absence 
of both glamorous delegates from abroad and the 
kind ot ‘hot’ films which have characterised the 
past festivals 

I'he Film Finance Corpoiation is reported to 
be planning to buy 25 to 30 films from the Interna- 
nional Film Market Section, which will be coordi¬ 
nated by Indian Motion Pictures Export Corpora¬ 
tion and located at the Convention Hail of the 
Ashoka Hotel where 35 m m projection facilities 
are being provided. 

The 21 films in the Panorama of Indian 
Cinema wilt be sub>titled in English and also enter¬ 
ed in the Market section. These will, subsequently, 
represent India—at major film festivals next year 
and also be shown m Indian Film Weeka abroad 


Break Narrow Walls 

Mir Muahtaq Ahmed 

Awake. Awake, My countrymen. 

Hold the head high, be iru^ful, dien 
See the power of truth «od love 
Break the narrow wallsy keep yousself above 
CastehiB* eoctaiianisai,fnd communalism. 

We aw creatures of God and beloag to human 

fold 

Do away with geographical boundries, new or 

old. 



Delhi Marches Ahead 

Cilwin AdmioiatcmtiMi 

Effective steps to eradicate corruption and to provide 
basic amenities to tbe public by the Delhi Admhiis* 
tration. 

Wclfiu« of Harijaas ft 
Backward Claaaes 

# 

Rr. 75 lakhs spent for Harijan Welfare Schemes; more 
than one crore of rupees to be spent this year; speoiat 
scholarships for all Harijan students in Technical Insti' 
tutions; special attention to ameliorate the plight of 
weaker sections living in resettlement colonies. 

■daeation for all 

: Delhi is far ahead in achieving national targets of eduea- 

tion; to educate all children 21 more schools started and 
79 more to start functioning this year; educational 
facilities to earning hands; free transport facility to rural 
girl students; free books and free uniforms to all poor 
students. 

Medical IkcllltieB 

; Expansion of medical facilities at the doors of the poor 

and villagers; provision of 500 beds in Din Dayal 
Upadhaya Hospital; construction of hospital and 
Medical College at Shahdara started; 100 bedded 
hospitals in villages and far-flung colonies to be 
constructed very soon; Guru Nanak Eye Centre at 
Lok Nayak Jai Prakash Narayan Hospital. 

Vood ft Civil Sappliea 

: Pulses, vegetables, tea, soap etc, at cheaper rates; ration 

card holders to get more wheat and atta; strict action 
against corrupt business-men. 
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HE PLANTS TREES TO BENEFIT 
ANOTHER GENERATION ....cmo 
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Economic aguatity ia the master key to non-violent 
independence. Working for economic equality meana 
labour. It means the levelling down of the few rich 
in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation's 
wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up of the 
semistarvad naked millions on the other. 

- MAHATMA GANOHI 


The evils resulting from industrial capitalism 
are due largely to the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and to abnormally largo dividends 
which are gathered either at the cost of sweated 
labour or at the cost of the exploited consumer in 
colonial and semicolonlai countries. 

I have no doubt in my niind that the salvation 
of India, as of the world depends on socialism. India 
rhould learn from and profit by the experience of 
other nations • but India should be able to evolve her 
own methods In keeping with her own nMds and her 
own environment. In applying any theory to practlM, 
you can never rule out geography or history. If you 
attempt it, you are bound to fail. India should, 
therefore, have her own form of socialism. 

- NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 







Ms«t pMptai fkinh «f BHEL M 
Urn Mrtml poww ia hidi« 
M IlMt’t ImM omi aid* of tho 
IMOttiw. BHEl't promiaa to 
invUo 'pvvMr to tho pooplo' 
fs oot rootrictod to oloettic 
powor ofoM BHEl io also 
daaplv layolvad m Mpiag to 
buiM anatbor ItiMl of powar. 

Tba powar (hot oamat from o 
atrong indaatrtal tafroat m otmo. 
Tpilay. aopbwtteatad aqtil pm ao t 
and ayatoma from BHEL farm 
BM^or iapata la a gntt laaay 
Moatfloa faad a moiital to tha 
ocanoiaie grovrth of Mio 
ioAiatrioa Ilka ataal. t ama o t, 
patroteMOr eiiomieala, 
tranoiMiitotien. otfiiiafl aod 
forttroara 

tn tim» with tha mcraasingiy 
adpiilttieatad raauirtniaiitii at 
Indian indiutry, BHEL hn 
davalapad a wida ranga of 
Iptciattaad aq«i|Hnant and ayatams 
to maot tpteific ragiwramanta in 
ViUI Mduatriaa. indastnas like 
otaal, mataUiiriy, patrotaum, 
fgrtilnara. aliainiula, paper, aogar, 
luMiar. nffling. taxtilaa, 
tranap^tlott and many more. 

In 1977-7> otona, BHEL baa 
sappliad aqoipmani worth over 
Ra 100 croraa 

Praaantiy. it la invoivod in more 
than 22 maior mdiiatnal proiacti— 
and not piat aa an aguipmant 
aupplier BHEL’a range of 
aguipmant for industry ineludas 
etsctnc motors iraoaformara 
switchgear, raetifiara. capacitors, 
industrial turbines and turbo sets, 
centrifugal comproasors, process 
boiler» waste heat recovary 
aguipmant heat axchangars, 
alectrostotic precipitators, 
industiial fans and valves 4 

And BHEL's role in these arsfis 
IS continually expanding Today it 
angmeora and supplies complete 
drive controls and other sys}pBBOto 
suit the specific reguiram^ts of a 
variety of different indust^a 


BHEL-lo time witti 
oommrahaoajyo copoblUtias for 
oanrico to indnatoy 

As an additional atop tosmrds 
jproenhng bettor aorvica to mduatry 
and ea*erdinatina customair 
raguiramanta, BIwL baa formad an 
ipteatrial Ornra Systems Braop. 

This Group axacutus cunHiCta for 
eitetricaf aguipmant involvini 
ayatams angmoaring, detipn of 
control scbomotici, oroetioii and 
commisttbnlng for stool, 
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VOICE OF INDIA 


Thou art, do instiil into me that ene^. Virility Thou art, arant unto me viriiitv. 
Plover Thou art, extend power. Vigour Thou art, be pleasant to give unto me vigour. 

—Yidw^veda 

With a ^Idra vessel the Reid's face is covered o’er, that do thou, O Pusan, uncover for 
5*** ybose >s tte Real to sm. O Nourisher, the sole Seer, O Controller, O Sun, offspring of Pra- 
spread forth thy rays I Gather thy brilliance I What is thy fairest form—that of Thee 1 see. Bto 
Irao IS yonder, yond» Person—I myself am he 1 My breath to the immortal wing 1 This body then 
in ashes . OM ! O Purpose, remember ! The deed remember I O Purpose, remember ! The deed 
foiDCinbcf ! 


—len Upanlefcnd (15*17) 

. I j virtuous ones who worship ME are of four kinds—the man in distress, the seeker fbs 
knowledge, the seeker for wealth, and the man of wisdom. Of these, the wise one, who is ever in cons> 
tant TOion with the Divine, whose devotion is single-minded is the best, for 1 am extremely dear to him 
and he ts dear to ME. 


—Bliagavat Gita (VIMd & 17) 

There is no end of grief, and grief arises from happiness itself. Happiness and misery 
prosperity arid adversity, gain and loss, death and life, in their turn wait upon all creatures For thu 
reason the wise men of tranquil self would neither be elated with joy nor be depressed with sorrow. 

—The Mahahharata 

O the auspiciousness in all that is auspicious. O the good, the accomplisher of all objects 
the ultimate refuge of everybody, the mother of the triple world. Lady immaculate, O Goddess Nara- 
paai, I bow down to Thee. (Sarbamangal mangallay.). 

—Markandesra Poraa (Ghaadi Gh ZI) 

Scepticism, desire of sense pleasure, disgust at anything sick or deformed, thinking admiring¬ 
ly of wrong believers, and praising wrong believers are defects in a man of right belief. 


—^Tattvarthadhigama Satra (Ch Vll-a aacred 

IhmA of the Jalaaa) 

Vigilance is the abode of eternal life, thoughtlessness is the abode of death. Those who are 
vigilant (those who are given to reflection) do not die. The thoughtless are as if dead already. 

—The Dhammapada (11*1) 


Lady Supreme, may all the functions of my mind be Thy remembrance, may all my words 
be Thy praise, may all my acts be an obeisance to Thee. 


—Saakaracharya 


Why does thou go to the forest in search of God 7 He lives in all, is yet ever distinct; He 
abides with thee too. As fragrance dwells in a flower, or reflection in a mirror, so does God dwell 
inside everything; seek him therefore in the heart. 

—Gam Teg Bahadur 


Keep 

same as yourself 


at a distance all pride and vanity, insincerity, and falsehood; consider others the 
; let your heart be filled with love and devotion. 

—Kahhr 


finiit. 


Devotion is the root of the mystic of which dispossession is the flower and knosriedge the 

—Tuhamas 


(CmM. on page 15) 


Mnury, 1979 
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BDITORIAL 


DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 


The crying need of the world today is complete disarmament and lasting peace for the 
development and progress of mankind. Man can transform the present world into a happy and 
speroos one free from poverty, unemployment, malnutrition and exploitation of man by man, with the 

help of modem science and technology. The spectacular development of science and technoloay has 
opened up the floodgates of a new era of limitless progress and prosperity for the entire 

But unfortunately the greedy imperialists have been utilising the developed science and technology fos 
the manufacture of devastating armaments for the destruction of man and his creations. The horron 
of the colossal destruction and sufferings of the last world war has miserably failed to dawn better 
sense among the imperialists to stop manufacturing of weapons for human destruction. On the cont¬ 
rary. they have been increasing their military budget abnormally from year to year. 

The mad arms race incurs annually a colossal expenditure of 400 billion dollars. Sibce the 
Second World War, the world has spent more than 6 trillion dollar on arms. The military budget in 
1954 was 126 billion dollar and in 1970 it went up to 200 billion dollar. The manufacture of huge qnaa- 
tity of armaments absorbed not only vast material resources and scientists and technologists, but also 
developing danger to the peace of the world. The destructive potential of the existing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons is threatening the very existence of mankind. The huge stock of nuclear weapons can 
annihilate the entire world many times. Preparations are going on for thermonuclear war. The manu¬ 
facture of other mass-destruction-weapons is going on at full speed. The qualitative services of millions 
of scientists and technologists are being wasted in the pursuit of the arms race. The leading scientists 
have been engaged to bring out new type of more devas- tating weapons for destroying man and his 
creations. A drama of 'harakiri’ is going on in the strife- stricken world. 

While more than 50 per cent human population arc facing the miseries of acute poverty 
unemployment, malnutrition and illiteracy, a handful of people with vested interests, are conducting 
thtt honible arms race. The greedy people do not seem to be conscious about the horrors of nuclear 
war, which if unleashed once due to the madness of some lunatics will not spare anybody in the world. 
Even the perpetrators of such destruction of mankind will not be able to save themselves. They shall not 
survive after the halocaust to exploit the resources of the world. They shall also face their doomsday 
along with the destnmtion of the world. 

It is high time that the rulers of the imperialist countries should come to their sense about 
the horrors of the suicidal arms race. The task of disarmament and establishment of lasting peace is 
the most vital problem of the world to-day. Thus the foreign minister of USSR Andrei Oromyko 
said at the 10th UN General Assembly special session on disarmament, **In international politics to-dqy 
there is no problem more urgent or important than the one to be discussed in this hall by the represcan- 
tatives of 149 states. To stop the arms race and active real disarmament, such is the task "*««ft Bittt 
ted by the whole course of international afiairt.**Ttie UN has no doubt been conducting systematic cam 
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paign for disarmaaoent and Urns atrengthening the forces of peace. The Soviet Union and other socialist 
•countries as well as the developing countries including India have been intensifying the movement for 
disarmament and lasting peace. The fundamental principles of Soviet foreign policy formulated by Lenin 
in the Decree on Peace, has been upheld by the Soviet government. Soviet President, L. I. Brezhnev 
took the initiative to bring about detente in Europe and to lessen the war tension of the world by finali* 
sing the Salt agreement with the U.S. for the limitation of arms. The Soviet Union under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. L.I. Brezhnev has been trying its best to enter into another Salt agreement with the US for 
gtadual disarmament 

Under the initiative of the Soviet Union a powerful peace movement h.is developed through¬ 
out the world to guide the strife- stricken world towards complete dirarmament and lasting peace. In 
the UN General Assembly the Soviet Union put forward concrete programme on disarmament which 
include all the major aspects of the problem of ending arms race. 

In April 1978, the Soviet Union placed a number of proposals for the complete elimination 
of the mad arms race. The Soviet Union proposed to halt the nuclear arms race and to ban nuclear 
weapon tests, to strengthen the nuclear non-proliferation measures, to prohibit and destroy the chemi¬ 
cal weapons, to ban the development of new mass-destruction weapons and weapon systems, to reduce 
armed forces and conventional armaments, to set up peace zone m the Indian Ocean and other areas 
and to reduce military budgets. 

All peaceloving people consider that it is urgently necessary to bring about decisive turning 

point in the struggle for ending the arms race, and that there is no more time to be lost. It is the 

imperative task of all governments and peoples of all countries to carry on the peace movement effec¬ 
tively to end the suicidal arms race. 

The movement for disarmament and tasting peace has been gaining strength from day to 
day. But the war-mongers, militarists and the arms manufacturers have been manocus ring to step up 
war tension in different parts of the world. The profit motive of the military industrial-complexes cou¬ 
pled with the distrust between nations have kept up the arms race by increasing the military budgets of 
the Western countries abnormally. The ever-increasing war budget has been causing deepening econo¬ 
mic crisis in the developed capitalist countries including US. These countries have been forced to 
resort to soaring inflation which has been causing soaring price-rise and growing unemployment. The 
sharpening economic crisis of the capitalist world can not be solved until they end mad arms race. 

Let the new year of 1979 dawn better sense among the rulers of the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries to stop this suicidal arms race. The Soviet Union and other Socialist countries as well as the deve¬ 
loping countries including India have already extended their hand of cooperation for ending the arms 
race to save mankin d from annihilation. 



II 


CHiLDREN-^THE FUTURE GENERATION 

We warmly hail the dedsion of the U. N. O. in declaring 1979 as the International 
Year of the Child. The children are indeed the future of the world. It is the sacred duty of all states 
to take special care of the ehildren who will build up the future world. In the language of Tagoro 
‘*Every child comes with the message that Ood is not yet discouraged of man.” Children are better than 
all best songs and poems written by the poets. Children are indeed the replica of heaven. 

If the children are given proper education, good food and healthy environment, then th^ 
can tom into real assets of the nation and the world. Children, if properly trained can be moulded as 
real men to build up a country of happiness, prosperity and progress. But unfortunately more than SO 
per cent of the children are deprived of good food, health care, education and healthy environment. A 
large section of the children suffer from malnutrition and succumb to early death. 

Population explosion is the burning problem of all developing and under-developed countries 
including India. According to 1971 census, in India, out of 228 millions children below the age of 14, 
about a million died of malnutrition and chronic diseases. Those who survive can not get good food 
and health care. The study of the Indian Council of Medical Research has brought out that “at least 
60 per cent of all children below the age of six suffer from nutritional anaemia and from protein calorie 
malnutrition in one form or other.” The present child and maternity health services are utterly insuffi¬ 
cient. 

However, the Indian Constitution has provided enough-safeguards for the welfare of the 
children. The National Policy for children has given the guideline to protect the children from exploi¬ 
tation and to arrange free and compulsory education to all children upto the age of 14. The Planning 
Commission is now paying attention to draw up comprehensive plan for child Development for the 
years 1979-99 as a part of the national development plan during the remaning portion of the century. 
The preparations of the Planning Commission are laudable no doubt. But the implementation of the 
plan for the development of the children should receive top priority. But the crux of the problem lies 
in the abnormal economic disparities in the country. Until we can bring about socio-economic trans¬ 
formation on scientific lines, it is almost impossible to take adequate steps for the welfare and better¬ 
ment of the children. 

As per the direction of Mahatma Gandhi, India should march towards the building of an egali¬ 
tarian social order with equitable distribution of national wealth. The gross economic disparities must 
be eliminated on the Gandhian line to liquidate poverty, unemployment and malnutrition. A new social 
order on the basis of justice and equity should be created to develop a healthy environment for bring¬ 
ing up the children for the new society. 

Adequate measures should be adopted without delay to control the population outburst. The- 
rate of birth in India at the rate of 2.5 per cent has been abnormal. Free India started her joumey with 
barely 35 crores human population, but to-day it has reached about 70 crores within 31 years. If the 
population explosion is not controlled, it will be hardly possible to arrange proper care for the childraa 
—the furture generation. The vital task is population control and equitable distribution of 
wealth. 
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Illi IS HE nil IE HE Cllll 

Why an Intarnatlonal Yaar of tha Child 7 

Fof ona and a half billion reaaona—most of them under ten years old. 

Bacause all children have special needs—but in many cases these needs 
era not being adequately met. 

Beceuse children are our future—and our most precious resource, tha 
quality of tomorrow’s world—perhaps even its survival—will be determine 
by the weH-being, safety and development of children today. 

Baeauae children are wholly dependent upon adults—and we owe them the 
hast wa have to give. 




COMMENTS 


OANDHIAN ECONOMY 

Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, 
had the vision of a free India where there wiil be 
no exploitation of man by man—where there will 
be no poverty and unemployment-where there will 
be no disparity ot wealth. Oandhiji visualised that 
independent India shall have happiness, prosperity 
and progress for the entire people. So, he gave the 
direction to judge the balance sheet of our achieve¬ 
ments—whether we have been able “to wipe out 
tear from every eye ’’ 

Unfortunately during the last 31 years of our 
independence we have miserably failed to fulfil the 
vision of Gandhiji. Even to-day about fifty per cent 
of the population are below the poverty line. 
Millions of unemployed people, both educated and 
uneducated are undergoing unparalleled sufferings. 
The benefit of India’s progress and development 
has been reaped by the privileged few. India has 
no doubt achieved magnificent progress in industry 
and agriculture. But the fruits are being enjoyed 
by the rich The abnormal population explosion 
has acutely affected India’s economic growth. 
During the last 31 years the population has almost 
doubled 

Gandhtji delcarcd that “All lands belong to 
Gopal 1 c the State means the people”. His teach¬ 
ings should be implemented by all means. The 
land ceiling law should be strictly implemented. 
The surplus lands should be distributed among the 
landless tillers on cooperative basis. A chain of 
cooperative agricultural farms should be set up by 
the government throughout the country. Gandhiji’s 
economic policy may be fulfilled through coopera¬ 
tive tarmmg. Lands should be owned only by the 
tillers and not by the parasites who do not till 
themselves 

Gandhiji considered that the policy of self- 
help should be the guideline of India’s economic 
policy. To him political freedom was meaningless 
without economic independence Gandhiji wanted 
India to strive hard for the achievement of econo¬ 
mic independence 

Gandhiji vusualised that a just and egalitarian 
social order will be established in free India by 
liquidating disparities of wealth and distributing 
national wealth equitably. But unfortunately 
Gandbtji’s vision has not been fulfilled. Since 
independence, our national wealth has been corner¬ 
ed bya handful of privileged people. The countiy’e 
wealth has increased considerably daring the last 31 


years. But the fruits of the development have been 
reaped by a few rich people. A large number of 
monopolists have develoj^d in the country who 
have amassed colossal amount of wealth. 

Gandhij'i had the vision of a Socialist India 
where there would be no exploitation of man by 
man and ail men would get just share national 
wealth to meet their needs. Each member of socie¬ 
ty should get equal opportunity for development. 

He desired that India should uphold the principle 
of humanism and universal love, which art the 
heritage of India since time immemorial. As 
Gandhiji was a political philosopher, so he wanted 
the political leaders of India to uphold the princip¬ 
les of humanism and universal love. Hts teaching 
was for plain living and high thinking But unfor¬ 
tunately India has been imitating western cultuie. 
We have been following the way of the westein 
capitalist countries. 

The values of life has changed in free India 
today Money and not culture has now become the 
criterion of the values of life, if Gandhiji hadl 
been alive today, he would have been rudely shock¬ 
ed to see the present state of affairs. Gandhiji 
would have greatly pained to see that a mad race is 
going on in India for the acquisition of more and 
mere wealth and that pursuit of knowledge and 
real culture is being neglected. The lofty ideal of 
life as visualised by Gandhji has been now discar¬ 
ded by the people. The patriotic fervour with 
which Gandhiji introduced Khadi among the coun¬ 
trymen does not enthuse the people now. 

If India IS to prosper steadily and make every 
citizen happy and prosperous, then Gdndhiji’s 
teachings should be followed. To day about fifty 
per cent of the population are below the poverty 
line. They can not get two morsels a day while the 
rich privileged people are squandering their wealth. 
Millions of unemployed are undergoing unparalle¬ 
led miseries. Millions are facing gradually slow 
death due to malnutrition, while the privileged few 
are rolling in wealth. 

If we had followed Gandhiji’s teachings this 
state of unfortunate things could not have happe¬ 
ned. Gandbiji’s economic policy could build up a 
happy egalitarian and just social order. 

EGONOMIG AFFAIRS 

The redeeming feature of India’s eeonoi^o 
development is the bumper production of foodgra^ 
in spite of the devastating fiond of 1978. The 
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agriculturists aided by the agro-scieotists have pro¬ 
duced enough food productions to enable India to 
achieve not only self sufficiency in food but also 
to help the friendly countries with the supply of 
foodgrains. The research of the agro-scientists for 
years together have enabled them to guide the agri¬ 
culturists in the right direction to produce more 
food. The fertile land of India aided with modern 
te(±noiogy and efficient tillers can turn our Mother 
Cduntry surplus in food. The urgent need is the 
scientific reorientation of the land system. All 
lands exceeding the ceiling should be taken over by 
the Government without delay and distributed 
among the landless tillers on cooperative basis. 
Cooperative farms should be set up by the govern¬ 
ment throughout the country to make India surp¬ 
lus in food as well as to provide the landless tillers 
in millions. The economic growth of the country 
will be accelerated it the food productions are step¬ 
ped up. 

But unfortunately the industrial sector has 
failed to attain the target. No doubt the labour 
unrest added with the chronic power shortage have 
hampered *he industrial productions. The unprece¬ 
dented flood of 1978 hardly affected a large number 
of coal mines as a result there has been acute crisis 
in coal supply. The maladministration of the 
Coal India is also responsible for the crisis to some 
extent. The price of coal has gone up gradually 
after nationalisation to cause sufferings to the 
people. On the contrary the price of coal should 
have come down after nationalisation. The admi¬ 
nistration of the Coal India should be streamlined 
to bring down the price of coal as well as to step 
up production. 

The devaluation of our currency for five times 
during 1978 has adversely affected our economy. 
It has increased our foreign loan which is already 
more than Rs. II000 crores. It will also increase 
our import bill. 

Our export earnings have also come down, 
whereas the import bill has gone up considerably 
thus causing trade deficit. The exportable produc¬ 
tions should be stepped up by all means to increase 
our export earnings. 

During the last budget, the announced deficit 
was Rs. 1050 crores. But unfortunately in 1979 
budget the deficit may reach about Rs 2000 crores. 
The deficit financing is sure to step up the price 
level causing miseries to the people. The soaring 
price index has already developed unrest in the 
mdostrial belt and the Banking area. Inflation 
creates a vicious circle by raising djscontent among 
the people. The low and middle income group of 
people will suffer acutely. The unemployed and 
underemployed people will suffer most. They can 
not get two moresels of food even to-day. If the 


price level goes further up the unfortunate millions 
shall have to face starvation. 

Inflation will bring down the value of our 
currency further. A poor country like India can 
not afford to resort to inflation. Even the develop¬ 
ed capitalist countries including US have been 
trying their best to get rid of inflation. The evil 
effects of inflation have been hardly affecting their 
economy. 

The people at the helm of affairs in our coun¬ 
try should learn from the bitter lessons of the 
developed capitalist countries. The next budget 
should be free from deficit financing. The budget 
of 1979-80 should usher new hopes of prosperity 
and progress for the entire people. 

The immemorable teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, should be the 
guidelines in drawing up our budgets and program¬ 
mes for the development of the country. 

According to the Economic and Scientific 
Research Foundation in Delhi, the value of the 
rupee was less than 20 paise in 1977 as compared 
to 1974 in terms of the wholesale price index. 

Prices of commodities generally rose 5.2 
times, food articles 5.1 times, minerals 19.2 times 
and manufactured products 4.8 times. 

General wholesale prices increased at a com¬ 
pound annual rate of 5.7 per over the whole 
period, 1947-48 to 1977-78 and at a much faster 
rate (7.6 per cent) in the last decade. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

It is indeed encouraging that India has attain¬ 
ed the third position m the world regarding scien¬ 
tists and technologists. The credit for this achieve¬ 
ment should go to the first Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who had the vision that the 
scientists and the technologists can build up new 
India of prosperity and progress So, he set up 
scientific institutes to create a large nunibei of 
efficient scientists and technologists who managed 
brilliantly the Pokharan explosion for peawful 
purposes as well as pushed the space craft in the 
outer space. 

1 he scientists of India fulfilled indeed the 
vision of Nebruji. Thousands of Indian scientists 
have been welcomed in USA, Canada, West 
Germany and other developed and developing 
countries. They received enough opportunity for 
intensive research work. The contributions of their 
research have been highly appreciated by ffiese 
developed countries. They are really contributing 
to the world's progress. 


Ptbruary, 1979 
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But unrortunately^ the scientists have not been 
teceiving much scope in our country. So, they 
feel intlined to accept the offers of the developeo 
countries. India l^mg a developing country the 
scientists and technologists should be harnessed for 
the speedy development of the country. Our vast 
natural resources are still untapped. It is the task 
of the SLientistis and technologists to tap these 
natural resources and to utilise them for the welfare 
of the country. 

Intensive research should be conducted about 
the hidden treasures of the country The colossal 
mineral resources w Inch have not yet been found 
out should be unearthed and put to use. Extensive 
and intensive research should be made on the 
pharmaceutical herbs for the manufacture of new 
medicines. If a large number of scientists are en¬ 
trusted to find out new herbs for research, then 
brilliant medicines may be prepared out of them. 
The western countries import huge quantity of 
Indian herbs for manufacturing medicines It is 
really a pity that we are exporting raw materials to 
other countries without utilising them oursches 

In the case of minerals also, we have been 
following the same policy. We have been exporting 
colossal quantity of iron—ore for paltrv sum But 
it we process this non—ore in the country, we can 
earn hundied times more than selling the iron- 
ore If Japan can process iron-ore and earn huge 
profit, why India cannot do it i A large number of 
scientists and technologists may be engaged in this 
task. 

It IS really very regrettable to find that some 
people at the helm of affairs are enamoured of 
foreign know-how when our countiy's scientists 
have excelled in the realm of science and technolo¬ 
gy. It IS indeed very unfortunate that we have not 
yet been able to shake off our slave mentality. We 
have not yet been able to develop the spirit of self- 
help which IS essential for attaining economic inde¬ 
pendence. We should always bear m mind that 
political independence become meaningless if we 
can not achieve economic freedom. We should not 
forget that the developed capitalist countries have 
design to get control over the economy ol the deve¬ 
loping countries through their scientists and tech¬ 
nologists We must not seek lor the help of the 
know how of these exploiting countries. W*j have 
got enough efficient scientists and technologists 
who can build up new India of affluence and pro¬ 
gress. 

Scientific education should be imparted to the 
school children The young boys and girls who are 
the future of the nation should be imbibed with 
the scientific spirit. Seminars on science should be 
organised in the schools and colleges to enthuse the 
students for more knowledge on science. Seminars 


on science should be organised also for the public 
in different states to educate the people. Scienti^ 
education should be spread throughout the country. 
The people should feel that this is an age of 
science. Wc are indeed passing through a scientific 
era. If science is properly utilised, then the present 
world may be transformed into a happy and 
prosperous one without any poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, and malnutiition. Even in the preindepen¬ 
dence days under the British rule India had the 
privilege to have world-renowned scientists like 
Acharva Jagadish Bose, C.V Raman, Acharya 
P.C. Roy, Dr. Meghnath Saha and others who 
illumined the world with their inventions. The 
wireless and the radio were the outcome of Achar¬ 
ya Jagadish Bose’s research. 

We should not forget that India had the 
heritage of scientific development thousands of 
years ago. Many magnificent revealations were 
made by the prehistoric Indian scientists about the 
stars, planets and the universe. Astronomy and 
astrology developed brilliantly in the early age of 
India. A large number ot effective mediuraes were 
prepared by the Indian scientists in the early days. 
The Indian SI lentists knew the technology of irri¬ 
gating big and small rivers to fertile the lands. Ihe 
Indian technologists were ma‘ter of magnificent 
architecture. Old temples still bear the mark of 
expert hands. 

All-out efforts should be made to develop 
scientific knowledge in India. Modern age is the 
era of science and technology. India must not lag 
behind. 

NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

It is leally deplorable that even after 31 years 
of independence, we have not been able to bring 
about national mlegration The anti national spirits 
of casteism, provincialism and communalism have 
vitiated the atmospheie of the country. The fana¬ 
tics ot the vested interest class have been carrying 
on brutal attacks against the Hanjans and other 
depressed classes The communal forces have again 
raised their ugly heads to start communal riots. 
Wc seem to have forgotten that Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Father of the Nation, sacrificed bis precious life 
for the unity of the country. 

The parochial spiiit of provincialism has 
blinded a large section of people about the truth 
that India is one and indivisible. The recent armed 
attack of the Nagas against the people of Assam 
clearly indicates which way the wind is blowing. 
The mier-provincial animosity also hampers the uni¬ 
ty of India. We should bear in mind that India lost 
her freedom due to lack of unity and not for the 
want of military strength. The fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies are polluting the climate of the country. We 
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should not forget that the communal spirit brought 
about the division of India on the communal basis. 
The imperialists took advantage of the comm unal 
frenzy and partitioned India to keep up their con¬ 
trol over the political and economic affairs of both 
parts of the subcontinent. 

The people at the helm of affairs should take 
up adequate measures to root out these vicious 
spirits of disintegration. 

A pernicious separatist psychology has deve¬ 
loped in different states to make the people think 
in terms of separate identity of different states. The 
spirit of unity is fading out in India today. 1 he 
growth of such disintegrating psychology is simply 
alarming. The national leaders of all political 
parties should unite to eradicate this vicious spmt 
of separatism The leaders of India should inspire 
the entire people with the spirit of unity to lace 
all critical problems boldly and liiumphantly and 
march towards prosperity and progiess. 

We should not forget that the sinister machi¬ 
nations of the imperialists and their agents will be 
to sow the seed of divisive spirit in Ind.a to expand 
their sphere of influence over our political and 
economic affairs. We must be ever on guard against 
the manocuvrings of the imperialists to engineer 
further division of India. 

We must not betray the martyrs and fiecdom 
fighters who sacrifleed their everything for the free¬ 
dom of united India. It is the imperative task of all 
patriot! people to educate the masses about the 
unity of country. The people must be enthused to 
flght relentlessly against the parochial spirits of 
communalism, castcisra and provincialism which 
have been disintegrating the country. The forces of 
right reaction are conspiring to put the clotk back. 
The foreign vested interests are manoeuvring to 
utilise the anti-national forces lor dividing India 
into many parts so that they may be able to gain 
control easily over the political and economic 
affairs of divided India for further exploitation. 

The patriotic people should be conscious of 
the impending danger from the anti-national forces 
in collusion with the foreign vested interests. 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

The ever-growing role of the Public sector in 
developing the basic industries and the exportable 
industries is of vital importance to the growth of 
the economy of the developing countries like India. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, architect of 
modern India visualised the importance of the 
Public sector in ushering the socio-economic trans¬ 
formation of the country towards an egalitarian 
social order. So, be set up the basic industries in 
the public sector which have greatly strengthened 
the country’s economy to-day. The brilliant 
achievements of India in industry and agriculture 
have been possible through the public sector. The 
public sector concerns have greatly contributed 
towards the defence preparations of the country. 
A large number of small and ancilliary industries 
have been developing due to the public sector 
concerns. Majority of the small industries mainly 
depend on the public sector industries for their 
growth and development. 

1 he public sector concerns, if properly mana¬ 
ged, can supply huge financial income to the 
government exchequer. The net profit of the public 
sector concerns in 1977 was Rs. 250 crorcs. But 
untortunately, the income has comt- down to Rs. 
25 crores only in 1978 due to mcilioic.n manage¬ 
ment. 1 he government can save the people from 
unusual taxatum, if the public sector concerns are 
efficiently man igcd to cam huge profit to be con¬ 
tributed to the national exchequer. The people at 
the helm of the public sector concerns shbuld be 
imbibed with the patriotic spirit to serve the inter¬ 
ests of the couniry. The revenue of the socialist 
countries come mainly from the income of the 
State concerns. 

The production and distribution oi the essen¬ 
tial commodities should be taken over by the 
government to save the people from the unusual 
profiteering of the private industries and traders. 
The price level can be controlled rca.sonably if the 
pioduction and distribiiUon c'l the css..niial items 
arc taken up by the government. 

The public sector concerns have enabled 
India to attain sell sufficiency ui manv splicics 'lo- 
day India has achieved »hc third position in the 
world about secieiicc and technology. If these 
brilliant --cien'i'ts and icclinologists arc hurncised 
in the task ot developing a chain of heavy indusirics 
in the public .sector which are urgently rccess.iry 
Ic) reach ihe target of -e'f-sufficiency in all respects 
then India can be turned into a really developed 
country free from poverty and unemployment 

All-out cfl’orts should be made to strengthen 
the public sector more and more for the socio eco¬ 
nomic transformation of the country towards 
prosperity and progress of the entire people of 
India. 


February, 1979 
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GLORIOUS HISTORY OF THE IRA^V ARMY 

We hail most warmly the 58th Founding 
Anniversary of the Iraqi Army, which celebrated 
on 6lh January 1979. The Iraqi Army was establi* 
shed on 6th January, 1921 to fight heroically against 
the onslaught of the imperialists and the aggressive 
threat of the Zionists. The aim of the army wjs to 
achieve independence and to establish their own 
Iraqi state. 

The Iraqi army underwent many changes 
since July 14 Revolution to fight relentlessly against 
the imperialist cum Zionist conspiracy in the 
Arab territory. The role of the Iraqi Army has 
been magnificent since its formation in defending 
the sovereignly of Iraq and the vital interests of 
the Arab people They looked upon the Palestinian 
cause as their own and fought heroically against 
the imperialist-zionisl aggressive designs. The 
army’s contribution for the victory of the July 17, 
1968 Revolution and for the consolidation of the 
fruits of the Revolution was great 

The progress of the Iraqi Army since July 17, 
1968 Revolution has been tremendous The leader¬ 
ship of the Party and Revolution inspiied the Army 
people with the revolutionary spirit to fight for the 
liberation of the Arab Homeland from the imper¬ 
ialist and Zionist occupation. The leaders of the 
Party and Revolution have succeeded to tram the 
army people with education and the ideologv of 
the Arab Nation’s goals. The heroic Iraqi Array 
IS closely connected with the struggle of the masses 
foT the yindication of their rights The army has 
achieved spectacular progress in efliciency in modern 
armaments to safeguard the sovereignty and free¬ 
dom of Iraq as well as the vital interests of the 
Arab Nation. The socialist training of the Iraqi 
Army has enabled them to look upon the anti- 
impenalist cum Zionist struggle as their own and 
to fight relentlessly for safeguarding the liberty and 
sovereignty of the Arab people The ideologically 
trained Iraqi Army will act as the vanguard of the 
heoric struggle of the Arab people against imperia¬ 
lism and Zionism. 

We wish all success of the mission of the 
heroic Iraqi Army. 

KAMPUCHEA 

We warmly hail the victory of the Kampu¬ 
chean National United Front against the despotic 
Pol-Pot regime of Kampuchea. The Pol-pot leng 
Sarry clique in collusion with the Chinese expan¬ 
sionist policy and imperialists’ aggressive design 
was conducting brutal repressive policy withm 
Kampuchea and aggression against Vietnam. A 
popular upri<iing of the masses brought about the 
downfall of the depotic regime Under the Natio¬ 
nal United front regime the people have become 


real masters of their country. The People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Council upholds the policy of good relatimes 
with the neighbouring countries on the principle of 
peaceful coexistence. 

It is really regrettable that China helped the 
reactionary Pol-Pot regime with tanks and other 
modern armaments to carry on aggression against 
peace-loving Vietnam Vietnam has been conduct¬ 
ing the peaceful revolution of reconstruction since 
the ignominous defeat of the US imperialists who 
brutally devastated Vietnam with millions of 
bombs. 

We unequivocally condemn the Peking’s 
hostile policy towards the Vietnamese people who 
have been leconstructing their devastated country. 
No power should stand in the way of Vietnam’s 
magnificent revolution of construction. 

The new progressive government of the 
National United Front of Kampuchea should 
receive support and cooperation from all democra¬ 
tic and peaceloving countries. 

MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM AND THE 
BAGHDAD SUMMIT 

The imperialist aided Zionists have been 
carrying on aggressive policy to disturb the peace 
in the Middle East. The Zionists have been system 
eticail) engineering war-tension in the Arab land. 
The Israeli rulers have flagrantly violated the 
resolution of the U N for the withdrawal of the 
armed forces from the occupied Arab territories. 
The Israeli rulers are not only maintaining their 
occupation of the Arab territories but also trying 
to grab more Arab land. They have been conduct¬ 
ing armed aggression in Lebanon to expand tbeir 
sphere of influence. They are not prepared to reco¬ 
gnise the legitimate and just rights of the Palestin¬ 
ians who were dislodged from their homeland and 
were uprooted from their Fatherland under the Bel- 
fare declaration by the Israelis who setup their settle¬ 
ments ID the Arab territoiics The Israeli rulers are 
manoeuvring to set up new settlements in the Arab 
land They are not prepared to abide by the directive 
of the U.N So, under the aegis of US the Israeli 
rulers are engineering to enter into peace agreement 
with President Sadat to consolidate their occupa¬ 
tion in the Arab land and to set up more settlements 
in the Aiab territories. The aim of the imperialist- 
zionist diplomacy is to gam control over the vast 
resources of oil of the Arab countries. 

The US and other'Western developed coun¬ 
tries have been facing acute crisis in oil resulting 
in deepening economic crisis. The imperialist coun¬ 
tries have been hardly affected with soaring infla¬ 
tion, deficit finance and growing unemployment 
due to shortage of oil and arms race. The imperia¬ 
lists were exploiting the oil resources of the Middle 
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Bait till the nationalisation of oil by the Arab 
countries. The imperialists are now manoeuvring to 
atage a come-back in the Arab countries. So Presi¬ 
dent Carter has been trying bis best to pressurise 
the Egypt'President Mr. Sadat to enter into an 
agreement with the Israeli rulers to pave the way 
for the TJ.S. imperialists to regain theii lost posit¬ 
ion in the Middle East. The Camp David Agree¬ 
ment was the result of this imperialist diplomacy. 

In order to raise their united protest against 
this Agreement, the rulers of all Arab countries 
met in a Summit meeting in Baghdad. They unequi¬ 
vocally condemned the Camp David Agieement 
and took up the firm decision to fight unitedly 
against the imperialist cum Zionist conspiracy. The 
Baghdad Summit demanded immediate withdrawal 
of the Israeli armed forces from the Arab territories 
and the early establishment of the legitimate and 
just rights of the Palestinians for a sovereign and 
independent State. The clarion call for unity by 
the President of Iraq rallied all rulers of the Arab 
countries except Egypt to take up a bold stand 
against the sinister machinations of the Zionists 
and US imperialists. The Arab countries have 
already received warm support from USSR and ail 
socialist countries as well as from all developing 
countries. All democratic minded Peace-loving 
people have extended their unequivocal support 
for the decisions of the Baghdad Summit. We 
warmly congratulate Iraq for taking up the timely 
bold initiative to unite all Arab countries against 
the impending aggression of the Zionists aided by 
the U S. imperialists. 

ARMED NAGA ONSLAUGHT 

It is most unfortunate that a band of armed 
Nagas launched armed attack upon the innocent 
Assamese in the border areas of Nagaland. A 


large number of the border villages of Assam were 
burnt to ashes and the peaceful inhabitants were 
put to death by the Naga armed people. This dep¬ 
lorable incident has clearly exposed the volcanic 
situation in Nagaland. In spite of strong measures 
of the Govt, of India, a section of the Nagas are 
still in a revolting mood and they have not been 
reconciled with the spirit of Indian Nation. The 
parochial separatist spirit is even now vitiating the 
atmosphere of Nagaland. Perhaps Mr. Phizo’s 
followers are still at large. China may have engi¬ 
neered a border clash to create chaos in the 
Eastern region. The brutal killing of hundreds of 
peaceful Assamese has polluted the political atmos¬ 
phere of the Eastern region. The Assamese people 
are panick-stricken to return to their villages. They 
are afraid that the armed Nagas may again launch 
their barbarous attack against them. 

The Government of India should lose no time 
to restore law and order in that area. Effective 
campaign should be organised to educate the 
Nagas about national integration. The Nagas 
should be inspired to feel that India is one and 
indivisible and that unity of India is essentiaf for 
the progress and prosperity of the Nagaland. The 
backwatdness of Nagaland must be temoved spee¬ 
dily. The economic and educational development 
of the area shall have to be accelerated A cultural 
goodwill mission should be sent to the disturbed 
areas to reestablish friendly peaceful relation bet¬ 
ween the Nagas and Assamese. 

The Naga-Assam border tragedy should 
awaken the leaders at the helm of affairs to rise to 
the occasion for launching a sigorous movement 
for national integration throughout the country. 
The parochial separatist spirit is vitiating the 
political atmosphere of the country 


(Contd. from page 5) 


I am a child of Asia ; her sorrows arc my sorrows, her joys arc my Joys, From one end of 
Asia to the other, I boast of a vast home, a wide nationality and an extended kinship. Upon 
Asia’s soil have flourished and prospered those at whose feet the world lies prostrate. The great reli¬ 
gions which have given life and salvation to millions of men owe their origin in Asia. 

—Keshub Ch. Sen 


Religion is the manifestation of Divinity that is already in man. —Swami Vivekananda 

This Light comes not by struggle or by thought In the mind's silence the transcendent 
acts ; and the hushed mind bears the unuttered word. 

—Sri Anrobindo (Savitri) 

O thou last fulfilment of life. Death my death, come and whisper to me. Day after day, have 
1 kept watch for thee; for thee have I borne the ioy.s and pangs of life. One final glance from thine 
eyes and my life will be ever thy own. The flowers have been woven and the garland is ready for the 
bridegroom. After the wedding the bride shall leave for home and meet her Lord alone in the soliti- 
tude of night. 

—Tagore 

By education T mean an all round drawing out of the best in Child and Man>... Literary 
education is of no value intis not to build up sound character. Every home is a university and the 
narents are teachers. 

^ -MabatmaOaadhi 


jFebruarPt 1979 
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SAGAS OF IMMORTAL MARTYRS 


"Our immortal heroes have paid for India's liberty with their blood. We are proud of them. But 
we too must be ready for that supreme sacrifice". 

SETAJl 


Vasudeo Balwant Phadke 

Shivaji extended the Maratha Empire by 
organising a band of guerilla soldiers and adopting 
guerilla tactics of warfare against the mighty 
Moghul armies. Balwunt Phadke adopted the same 
tactics and came to be known as Shivaji U. He 
recruited his army from the courageous and self* 
sacrificing Ramoshi tribes. Doulatram Ramoshi 
was the right hand n an of Phadke. It was a cons- 
Linl thought in all his activities of ruining the 
British. He conceived the idea of attacking the 
enemy simulaneously at a large number of points 
and strike the sy.stem of communication, the post 
and telegraphs and railways, plunder Government 
treasuries and break open the jails and release the 

J irisoners. In 1879 he attacked the village Dhamari, 
ollowed by places at Valch, Neri, Diru and Pala- 
pse. Daulairam Ramoshi was killed in one of these 
encounters. Phadke was at rested on July 3, and was 
sentenced to triin.sport ition for life and kept in a 
prison in Aden. Even then Phadke managed to 
escape ; but he was re-arrested. He breathed his 
last on 17 February 1883 far away from home, 
Phadke was perhaps the first Indian to dream of 
socialist form of Government in India. 

Prafttlla Chakraborty 

Prafulla Chakraborty is the first martyr of 
the twentieth century. Ullaskar made a sensational 
metlu/d of preparing a complete bomb. But it 
required experimentation. So some revolutionaries 
headed by Burin Ght sh went to Dcoghar in Febru¬ 
ary J9(H to conduct ihe experiment in Dighiria 
hills nearby. The topogiaphy of the place was 
known to Bariii Ghosh. The task was given to 
Prafulla. At the top ol the hill, there was a marble 
slab about five feet liigh. It was decided that he 
would throw the bomb on the sloping ground 
below under ihe protection of Ihe slab. Prafulla 
threw the bomb as decided upon, but the bomb 
exploded before striking the ground when it came 
in contact with air. Splinters of the bomb hit 
Prafulla's forehead which was smashed and brain 
material began to ooze out. He Jay prostrate on 
the ground dead. The experiment was successful 
but at the cost of a valuable life. The revolutionaries 
left the dead body where it was, as cremation or 
digging a grave would rouse the suspicion of the 
people. Most strangely however when Prafulla’a 
comrades came to see him on the second day, the 
deadbpdy bad disappeared bearing no trace even of 
a bit of his clothes. * 


Birendra Nath Dutta Gapta. 

Sham.s-ul-Alam, Deputy Superintendent of 
Police was a loyalist servant of the B ritish- govern¬ 
ment and exceeded bis masters in bis zeal of 
prosecuting the revolutionary freedom fighters. He 
had been connected with the Alipure Bomb case. 
Attempts were made on his life many times. 
Revolutionary leaders were however determined 
to remove him from there. At this time Birendra 
Nath Dutta Gupta a lad of only nineteen yea^s 
hailing from Vikrampur, Dacca offered his services 
to Jatindra Nath Mukherjec, the uncrowned king 
of the Beng.ll revolutionary movement at that time, 
for a serious action. He was entru-sted with the 
task of doing away Shames-uFAIara. On 24ih 
January 1910 Alam was busy with a crown politi¬ 
cal case in the High Court. In the evening he came 
out of the courtroom and reached the lop of the 
staircase, Biren accosted him on the spot and fired 
at him point blank ; the .shot pierced his heart and 
Alam died instantaneously. After the incident Biren 
came out of rhe Court Building and turned swiftly 
towards Hastings street where be was overtaken by 
the mounted police. The case started on 
January 31, 1910 and a death sentence was 
passed on him. Biren did not put up any 
defence. The police however played a na.sly 
trick on this youngman in order to obtain a 
confession from him. They got a page of a news¬ 
paper afresh containing insinuation against Biren 
by bis leader Jatin Mukherjee. He was touched at 
the softest place of his heart and in a sense of 
desperation made some statements against his 
leader and some other persons. He however came 
to lealise his mistake and the vile act of the police; 
he regretted and asked for the foxgivene.ss ofhii 
leader. Biren was execute! on Fcbruarji 21, 1910. 


Babbar Akali Dal 

The Dal was organised in 1921 by Ki^en 
Singh Gadgaj of Jullunder and Dbanna Sin|^-of 
Hoshiarpur to take revenge of the atrocitira .of 
Jallianwalabagh. Kishen Singh was a Havildar of a 
Sikh Regiment. He was the brain of the movement. 
Fiery speeches were made by him to incite the 
people for a revolution and leaflets like ‘Babbar 
Ak^i Doaba* were freely distributed. Branches- 
were soon established all over Punjab, The polioer 
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became akrt and arrested some of Kishen Singh’s 
trusted followers. He, however, managed to escape 
and intensified his activit .es in the Daba region. 
He made a tour of the villages and was able to exert 
his influence over the masses. A few loyalists were 
killed On September 1, 1923 there was a serious 
encounter with the police near Bomeli in Kapurtala 
State and Karani Singh, Uday Singh, Bishan Singh 
and Mahendra were killed ; a few policemen were 
also killed. Dhanna Singh was arrested in Mana- 
lane on tips received from a traitor. He had bombs 
hidden in his clothes and managed to crash against 
his captors. He himself was killed but five police¬ 
men together with a British Officer had also to 
follow suit. Similarly, on being betrayed by traitors 
police surrounded Jwala Singh and Bantu Singh 
who bravely gave a direct light and sacrificed their 
lives on December 12, 1923. fiariam Singh died in 
an encounter on June 8, 1924. The final blow came 
when Kishen Singh and scores of other members 
of the Dal were rounded up after a thorough search 
and widespread arrests. A case was started laying 
several charges-criminal conspiracy, murders, and 
inciting subjects of the Majesty and others. After 
a long trial Kishen Singh the chief of the organi¬ 
sation, Karam Singh, Nanda Singh, Santa Singh. 
Dalip Singh (a boy of 18 years), aud Dharam Singh 
were sentenced to death. All of them were executed 
on February 27, 1926. 

Chandra Shekhar Azad 

Chandra Shekhar was born on 23 July, 1906 in a 
village Bhoara of Madhy Pradesh. He left home at 
the age of fourtc i and joined the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence movement of 1920. He was arrested and gave 
out his name as ‘Azad’ and his address ‘jail*. He 
was true to the name chosen by him and remained 
ever free till his death. After the withdrawal of the 
C.D. Movement, Chandra Shekhar joined, the 
Hindustan Republican Party and became involved 
in the Kakori conspiracy case but eluded the hands 
of the police. After the martyrdom of the Kakori 
case, he joined Bhagat Singh and was given the 
charge of U.P. and appointed as the Commander 
of the military division. The Hindustan Socialist 
Army under Bhagat Singh murdered Saunders as a 
revenge of Lala Lajpat Rai’s death due to injury 
infliaed by the police. Chandra Shekhar took a 
leading part in this incident also alongwith Bhagat 
Singh and Raj Guru. He fired at the guard Chandan 
Singh who received severe wound and later expired. 
But Chandra Shekhar again eluded the police and 
sneaked out of Lahore with a group of pilgrims. 
While still underground he kept his touch with 
Bhagat Singh and made out the plan to burst a 
bomb in the Central Assembly Hall. 

■Oovemment declared a reward of R$. 30,000 
on Azad*s head but the police could not find a 
trace of him for about two years, although his 
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involvement of every movement of the HSRA was 
evident. At last he was betrayed by a colleague 
and the police surrrounded him in the Alfred Park, 
Allahabad on February 27, 1931. But the hero 
never surrendered. He was severaly injured by 
bullet shots but still went on fighting. Nolt-Bower, 
SP and Bisheswar Singh were wounded and several 
policemen were killed. At last being riddled with 
bullets the ‘ever erect eternal rebel’ sank to death. 

Bhabani Prasad Bhattacharya 

Bengal was suffering from the tyranny of 
Anderson and almost all top leaders were within 
jail. It was therefore decided to kill Anderson who 
was then in Darjeeling. Bh.ibani Bhattacharya and 
Rabi Baiici jee were assigned this task. They rea¬ 
ched Darjeeling from Jaidevpur, Dicca. Uzzala 
Mazumdar and Monoranjan Banerjcc managed to 
smuggle the revolvers hidden in a harmonium and 
hand over the weapons to the revolutionaries. 
The two boj.s decided to take their opportunity in 
the race course giound where the Governor would 
give away the trophies. The race was over and {he 
Governor stood up to distiibutc the prizes. Bha- 
cani also stood up and tired at the Governor al¬ 
though he was positioned far away, probably out¬ 
side the shooting range Rabi also opened fire and 
his bullet narrowly niis.setl Anderson who look 
shelter behind his stenographer Miss Tharton who 
was w'ounded. Bhabani v'as hit by the shots fired by 
the aid-de-camp of the Governor. Roth the young- 
men were arrested. 

A case was started against Bhahhni, Rabi and 
tour others. In the tribunal Bhabani asserted that 
they came to murder Anderson and also took over 
the responsibility on hirascll. hi a judgement 
passed in September 1934, both Bhabani and Rabi 
were sentenced to death But Rabi could n )t be 
executed on the intervention of Mrs. Flinch of the 
Baptist mission. Bhabani was executed on Febr¬ 
uary 4, 1935. He wiote to a relative before his 
execution “A coward is afraid of the burning ghats 
on the night of the new-moon, but a jogi achieves 
the fulfilment oi his life there ” 

Revolution of the RIN Cadets 

The Revolution of the RIN cadets in Febr¬ 
uary '46 is a land mark of the freedom struggle in 
India. It was the last peg in the grave of the Bri¬ 
tish imperialism. The British were made to realise 
that they could no longer rely on the army, navy 
and the airforce. 

Although the immediate cause was the hunger 
strike of the ratings on floor the signal ship Talwar, 
yet it is apparent that the ultimate purpose was to 
organise a revolt in the navy against the British 

(Contd. on page 27) 
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umn tomiBiEiiK k Kin uhmshumii 

Education 

— Effective steps for universalisation of Education taken. 

—45 Middle & 23 Higher Secondary Schools opened during 1978. 

-34 schools and 3 adult schools upgraded upto 12th class. 

_48 short-term schools opened. 

—A Master Plan with a phased programme for adult literacy launched. 

—13 new school buildings completed ; 18 under construction. 

—Special arrangements for study of Sanskrit. Punjabi and Urdu made in schools. 

Small Industries 

—Industrial Expansion in small & cottage sector for massive expansion of employ' 
ment opportunities. 

—Work started on big Industrial complexes at Narela, Rani Jhansi Road, Patparganj.^ 
Wazirpur and Bharat Nagar. 

Rural Development 

_Rs_ 16 5 crores for multiple development of villages. 

—Four year target for providing drinking water & irrigation facilities to ail villages. 

—Rs. 15 lakhs for development of Alipur, Kanjhawala & Nejafgarh blocks under a 

special scheme for development. 

Social Welfare & Harijan Welfare 

—Target for providing social protection to all helpless children during the Interna- 
tionai year of the child. 

—20 times increase In the budget for the Welfare of the Harijans as compared to 
the year 1976-77. 

_Pension scheme to the old and widows launched. 

—About 3300 residential plots distributed to Harijans and landless people in tho 
villages. 

Housing 

—Housing Finance Department set up for the first time in Delhi. 

_ Target for construction of 11,000 houses this year. ^ 

_67% houses for low income group and weaker sections. 

prohibition 

—Phased programme for achieving total prohibition by March 31, 1980 launched. 

—Number of dry days more than doubled and the number of liquor shops reduced 
considerably. 


ISSUED BY i 
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Leonid Brezhnev’s 
Interview To 
"Time" Magazine 


Tke following are die replies given by 
lid Brcslinev, General Secretary of the 
OPSU Central Committee and President of 
tfbe Prosidinm of the USSR Supreme Soviet to 
the questions put forward by the editors of 
the U.8. magaaine ’TIME," 

Qjsestlon : flow do you evaluate the state of 
U.S.—Soviet relations in view of the progress 
towards Salt-Il and a possible summit meeting ? 

Answer : To begin with 1 should like to 
convey through your magazine good wishes to the 
American people for the New Year. The extent to 
which this year and the years to come will he 
truly good and, above all, peaceful, depends in 
many ways on our two countries. For my part, 
I can say that the Soviet Union will con¬ 
tinue as before, to act unswervingly in a spirit of 
cooperation and honest partnership. 

You and we have entered the year 1979 with 
a positive headstart, so to say. Work on a new 
agreement on the limitation of oiTensive strategic 
arms is drawing to a close, although it will obviou¬ 
sly take some more time for the positions to be Ha- 
ally agreed. We trust that the principle of equality 
and equal security, which the USSR and the USA 
recognise as the starting point, will prompt correct 
decisions and that President Carter and 1 will be 
able in the near future to affix our signatures to 
the accord. Ihe task set by iiib itself—to put an 
end to the unrestrained arms race, to ensure secu¬ 
rity for our nations and to consolidate international 
peace at a lower level of military confrontation—is 
worth the effort. 

On the whole* over the last epupie of years 
there have been few encouraging moments, to be 
frank, in Soviet»American relations. Speaking quite 
cand^* I will tell you that very often we are 



hard put even to understand Washington's persis¬ 
tent desire to seek advantages for itself in the dis¬ 
advantages ot otheis. All this has, indeed, 'been 
tried—on more occasions than one- -by American 
politicians m the cold war period. However, ob¬ 
jective reality led the United States to conclude 
that it was necessary to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union, particularly in preventing nuclear war and 
in settling conflict-situations in various parts of the 
world. Our reciprocal will to act precisely along 
these lines was then lecorded in the relevant docu¬ 
ments which we in the Soviet Union highly value 
and in which we continue to see a good basis fur 
a durable and lasting turn for bettering relations 
between the USSR and the USA. 

Yet, if one looks at the other side only as an 
adversary—and this is something which is not 
infrequently di&cussed in Washington—it is, of 
course, difficult to work for systematically deepen¬ 
ing and expanding areas of couperation. Not only 
does such an approach make it agonizingly long 
and complicated for new agreements to born, 
but the relations as a whole also mark time or 
reverse their course, as has, in fact, been the case 
in the past two years, whereas, given an attitude 
of respect for each other’s sovereign rights and 
interests, our two countries will not be worse but 
better oif. Indeed, the world at large will gain if 
there is agreement between them. 

Personally, 1 am convinced by my entire life 
expedience that goodneighbourliness— regal-dless 
of differences in political system and views—is the 
best line in inter-state relations. And 1 am deeply 
convinced that Soviet-Araerican relations really can 
be not just normal, but truly good. This is not a 
utopia. A while ago, a foundation for achieving 
this goal was laid, but then artificial obstacles were 
erected in its way which can and roust be removed. 
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: Mtayt Atterloanty tactQdisg 
many who favour impp^vietf rdatiMt* with tte 
Soviet Union, are coitoCrtied over, the large number 
offerees maintained the Warsaw I^ct along its 
Western borders. This is often referred to as the 
Soviet threat. What do you think of such concerns 
and about the state of detente in Europe ? 

w 

Anawer: Fabrications about a Soviet thre¬ 
at are nothing new. There was much trumpeting 
about it in the West, when following October of 
1917, Soviet Russia was invaded by some fifteen- 
countries, inculing the United States, in order to 
atrangie the revolution and restore the old order. 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain expatiated 
about it when concluding a deal with Hitler in 
Munich aimed at directing his aggressive intentions 
against the Soviet Union. The Nazis covered up 
their repacious attack on the USSR with cries about 
a Soviet threat. It was also invoked by those who 
set up the NATO military bloc spearheaded against 
the Soviet'Union which lost twenty million people 
in the struggle against the aggressor. The same 
pretext was used when Washington proclaimed a 
policy of brinkmanship directed against us. 

And again today when detente has become 
fairly tangible on the European continent, 
when the European conference in Helsinki 
has charted paths towards broader 
peaceful cooperation, when talks are under way in 
Vienna to reduce the level of military confrontap 
tion, there is a hullabaloo about "the Soviet mili¬ 
tary threat to Western Europe” ! Apparently, some 
in the West have found it very difficult to stomach 
both political detente and especially the intention 
to reinforce it by lessening the confrontation of 
tbe military forces of the two sides in the centre of 
Europe. 

It so happened historically that large num¬ 
bers of droops and armaments of the two military* 
political blocs are concentrated here, facing each 
other. Different in their structures, the forces of 
either side in sum total approximately equal each 
other. Such a military balance has existed in Euro¬ 
pe for several decades now. 

But a huge concentration of armies and arma¬ 
ments is dangerous in itself. Peaceful ties will be 
far easier to build if this concentration is reduced 
on both sides without upsetting the existing balan¬ 
ce of forces. This precisely what we are seeking 
to achieve in Vienna. 

Yet, we are being told in reply that a reduc- 
ticn is possible only if the USSR aqd other mem¬ 
bers of the Warsaw Treaty cut down their forces 
to a significantly greater degree than the NATO 
countries. Otherwise, there will allegedly* be a 
“Soviet military threat” I And it ia to the tune of 
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these incessantly repeated allegations that military 
budgets are firanticafly growing and NATO forces 
in Europe are built up. 

What has happened ? Why has balance that 
existed for many years suddenly become a threat f 
And come to think of it, whom are we threaten¬ 
ing ? Are we really claiming a single square kilo¬ 
metre of the territory of any state 7 Does not the 
USSR have normal and even good peaceful rela¬ 
tions with practically all countries of Western 
Europe ? Is not the Soviet Union a msyor sponsenr 
of. and active participant in, all actions to streng' 
then peace and develop peaceful cooperation in 
Europe ? > 

Why then mislead people, scaring them with tbe 
“Soviet military threat” ? 

I should like to emphasise once again what 1 
have repeatedly said of late : we are not seeking 
military superiority over the West, we do not need 
it. All we need is reliable security. And the secu¬ 
rity of both sides will no doubt be greater with 
tbe arms race curbed, war preparations curtailed 
and tbe political climate of international intercour¬ 
se made healthier. 

QjaeetioD: Since the announcement of 
normalisation between Washington and Peking, 
there has been much talk in the USA of playing 
the China card and China may try to hope to play 
the American card. What do you think of such 
strivings and how do you see the future of Soviet- 
Chinese relations ? 

Answer; There are some in the USA and 
in the other Western countries, who have found 
the course hostile towards the Soviet Union follow¬ 
ed by the present Chinese leadership so much 
to their liking that they are tempted to turn 
Peking into an istrument of pressure on tbe world 
of socialism. Such a policy appears to me Adven¬ 
turous & highly dangerous for the^ cause of univer¬ 
sal peace. 

The point is not at all the establishment of 
diplomatic relations Tbe point is that attempts 
are being made to encourage in every way aad to 
stimulate with economic baits and now, gradually, 
also with supplies of modern weapons, material 
and military technology those who, whale heading 
one of the world’s biggest countries, have open^ 
declared their hostil^ tOt caus<> detente, 
disarmament and stability in 4he world, those 
who lay claims to the territories of maiqr conntriee 
and engineer provocations against them, those who 
have proclaimed war inevitable and mounted 
active preparations for war. 

Is it realy difficult to understand that thlli 
means playing with fire ? 
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Al for jAans to use Om Peking regime, whicb 
JkM giiaed in strength, as an instrument of NATO 
poli^t to channel its belligerent cravings in the 
dbection tbat suits the West~>they are pardon me 
nothing more than presumptous naivet. It is suifi* 
jCimt to recall what the Munich policy brought 
u]^ the Western powers. Cannot be that the les* 
sons of fiistory are so quickly forgotten ? 

As to relations between the Soviet Union and 
the People's Republic of China, we have neither 
territorial nor any other claims to that country, 
apd we see no objective obstacles to re-establishing 
not merely good, but also friendly relations-provi- 
ded, naturally, the stand of the PRC becomes more 
reasonable and peaceful. 

Now and again statements are heard from 
Peking alleging that the Soviet—Chinese Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance conclu¬ 
de in 19S0 has tost all significance, “has become a 
mere sheet of paper,” andso on. Apparently the 
Chinese leaders are provoking us to abrogate this 
treaty. I can say that we shall not give in to pro¬ 
vocation. We shall never tear up of our own will 
a document, which epitomises friendship between 
the peoples of the USSR and China. And should 
the Peking leaders take such a step, they would 
have to bear the entire onus of responsibility before 
the people of their country, before the forces of 
peace and progress ail over the world. 

Question : Many Americans remain confus¬ 
ed by the word detente or Razryadka. How do you 
understand its meaning in concrete policy terms, 
and as it applies to regional problems such as 
those in Africa and the Mid East ? 

Answer ; When we say relaxation of tension, 
or simply detente, for short, we mean a state of 
international relations opposite to a state which 
is commoaly termed cold war and which was chara¬ 
cterised by permanent tension thieatening to deve¬ 
lop ht any moment into open conflicts. In other 
words, detente means, above all, the overcoming of 
the cold war and transition to normal, smooth 
relations among states. Detente means a willing- 
ness to resolve differences and disputes not by 
force,by threats or sabrerattling, but by peaceful 
means, at the negotiating table. Detente means a 
certain degree of trust and ability to reckon with 
oaeh other's legitimate interests. Such, briefly, is 
our understanding of detente. 

We, on our i»rt, actively work towards 
•trengtheniog the process of detente in every possi¬ 
ble way and extending it to all regions of the 
world, inclodiaa, naturally, Africa and the Middle 
But it would be unfair and unrealistic to 


expect the peoples of those or any other regions to 
give up, the struggle for their legitimate rights in 
the name of a concept of detente that some people 
falsely interpret. 

If we speak, for example, of the Middle Eist, 
the interests of detente are in no way contradicted 
by the struggle of the Arab people for the return 
of lands which belong to them but have been seized 
by Israel, and for the right of the Palestinians to 
set up a state of their own, or by the actions of 
those who support these legitimate demands of the 
Arabs. It is those who support the aggressor, 
encouraging his expansionist cravings, that are 
acting contrary to the interests of detente in the 
Middle East. 

The same applies to the situation in southern 
Africa as welt. The. source of the threat to the 
relaxation of international tension is to be found in 
the policy directed against the peoples struggling 
there for liberation from colonial and racist domi¬ 
nation, against neo-colonialism, for independence 
and social progress and not m the struggle, as such 
of the peoples for their rights. 

QjHcstioa : The Carter administration has 
cited the Helsinki Final Act as a reference point 
for criticism of Soviet domestic policy. What is 
your view of the Helsinki document’s applicability 
to the Soviet internal policies ? 

Answer : Our view of the document signed 
in Helsinki can be expressed very briefly and cate¬ 
gorically ; the Soviet Union stands for full imple¬ 
mentation of all parts of the Pinal Act. Inciden¬ 
tally, the Soviet Union is the only country in the 
world whose Constitution has sealed all the tea 
principles of inter-state relations recorded in the 
Final Act. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
Final Act is a document governing precisely inter¬ 
state relations. None of its provisions gives any 
states the right to interfere in the domestic life of 
others, to meddle with other people’s affairs. 
Moreover, the states signatories of the Final Act 
assumed an obligation to respect each other’s right 
freely to choose and develop its political, social, 
economic and cultural systems as well as its right 
to determine its laws and regulations. 

^ 1 would not like now to go into polemics con¬ 
cerning the line of the American administiration on 
this matter, although, believe me, one could say a 
great deal and pose a lot of questions on this score 
taking into account, in particular, the interference 
of the United States in the internal affairs of other 
nations in fbll view of the entire world. 
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Declaration of the States Parties to the Warsaw tfiairtp 

Adopted at die Meetlag of tAe ^oliiicid Qoiwaliwtlva OoaaiBitteie io Moaooiv on 

23 November 1918 

-SOME EXCERPTS 


The People’s Republic of Bulgaria, the Czechcv 
Slovak Socialist Republic, the German Democratic 
Republic, the Hungarian People's Republic, the 
Polish People’s Republic, the Socialist Republic of 
Romania and the Onion ot Soviet Socialist Repub> 
lies, represented at the meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee of the States Parties to 
the Warsaw Treaty held at Moscow on 22-23 
November 1978, considered cuirent questions 
concerning the development of the situation in 
Europe and exchanged views on some questions 
concerning the international’situation as a whole. 

The discussion centred around further steps 
in the struggle for the devekfment cf the process 
of detente and for disarmament. 

•1 

In the time since the conclusion of the Con¬ 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
there has been useful work aimed at the implemen¬ 
tation of the principles and agieemeiits worked out 
at the Conference, for which a good beginning has 
been laid down. Developments have confirmed that 
the long-term programme of European security and 
cooperation embedied in the Final Act of the 
European Conference conectly determines the 
main directions of positive actions m the interest 
of peace and provides reliable guidance for such 
actions. 

It is significant that all of the participants in 
the European Conference reaffirmed at the Belgrade 
meeting their readiness to continue the process 
begun at the Conference, although no agreement 
was reached at the meeting on a number of 
essential constructive practical proposals, in¬ 
cluding those related to the military aspects of 
security. Of positive significance is the understanding 
on the convening at Madrid in 1980—within the 
framwork of the multilateral process started by the 
European Conference of the next^meeting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the States which participated in the 
Conference. The peoples of the continent expect 
the Madrid meeting to be of practical assistance in 
advancing the cause of security and cooperation in 
Europe and, in particular, to contribute to progress 
in the field of military detente and disarmament. 
The socialist countries represented at the meeting 
express their determination to make their contri¬ 
bution to the success of the Madrid noeethig. 


Regrettably, there are clear breaches of the 
generally recognized principles of relations between 
States and serious threats to peace and internatio¬ 
nal security and to the freedom and independence 
of peoples Attempts are being made to halt the 
process of improvement in international retationt 
and even to reverse it. 

The aims of aggression, revanchism and hqge- 
monism are being pursued by the imperialist and 
reactionary forces in their attack on the gains made 
by the world’s peoples in the difficult struggle for 
a lasting peace and international security. The 
States represented at the mceting^ of the Political 
Consultative Committee consider it necessary to 
draw the attention of all peace-loving forces 
to the fact that of all this seriously damages 
the cause of strengthening peace and security and 
the development of international cooperation. 

Convinced that the constantly strengthening 
forces of peace and progress are capable of new and 
important achievements in the struggle fbr peace 
and the freedom of peoples, the States participating 
in the meeting of the Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee declare their determination* acting together 
with other peace-loving States, all progressive and 
democratic forces and the broad popular roassM* 
to give fresh impetus to the implementation of the 
Helsinki Final Act as an integral whde and to 
reach agreement on specific measures and st^ 
for the development of cooperation and the attam* 
ment of genuine security on the European continent 
and throughout the world. They are also ready tO 
participate very actively and energetically in the 
resolution of the most important intematiottal' 
problems. 


The main danger to peace and international' 
security, to the relaxation of international tensioo 
and to the independence of peoples and their 
economic and social development are the cohtinnaf> 
tion and butiddip of the arms race and the increase 
in its rapidity and scale. 

An expression of the intensiffimtion vi the 
arms race, responsibility for which rests srith the 
most aggressive cirdes of impernllsm* is the 
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tioo. 'W«ftlinigtpn session of the NATO 

Co^fiu of tbo j^ision to increase military appro- 
priatioil ^ many tens of billions of dollars above 
their filfeady inflated miUtary bodgets, the new 
prpgfBnunes, lasting, several decades, to develop 
thdir.armed forces nnd equip them with increasingly 
desthictive type of weapons of mass annihilation. 
ThOM decisions, which are conductive to an 
iticiease in the arms race, as well as other actions 
}^ATO that are in the nature of military demo¬ 
nstrations, are aimed at bringing about the military 
supremacy of the NATO countries over the socialist 
and other countries of the world in order to impose 
their will on independent States and to suppress 
the struggle for peoples of national and social 
liberation. 

The socialist countries, Parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty, take a firm position against the policy of 
intensifying the arms race and against attempts at 
military blackmail. 

Accordingly, the States represented at the 
meeting of the Political Consultative Committee 
believe that the most important task of internatio¬ 
nal politics under present conditions is to bring 
about an early and decisive break-through in the 
talks on stopping the arms race and on disarma¬ 
ment. 

The arms race holds back the economic and 
social progress of all countries and renders inter¬ 
state cooperation more difficult; it puts ever-grea- 
ter obstacles in the way of efforts to dose the gaps 
in economic development between countries and to 
solve other global problems on which mankind’s 
future depends. 

Another reason why the arms race must be 
stopped without delay is that the rapid develop¬ 
ment of military technology, especially the possible 
emergence of new types and systems of weapons of 
ma^ destruction, may further complicate the 
seardh for and the attainment of practical solutions 
on matters of disarmament. 

The socialist countries represemed at the 
meeting of the Political ConsuftaUve Committee 
finely maintain that it is necessary to talm effective 
measures along all these lines, measures that are 
capable of stopping the growth of the military 
potential of States-first of ail that of the Powers 
whi<^ possess great military potential—and that 
can to actual disarmament. 

Idle States Parties to the Warsaw Treaty 
attMbi great ^portance to the attainment of agree¬ 
ments betweoi the USSR and the United States on 
Btrat(^o arms limitation. Of tremendous impor- 
tamfiii^ lii timir opinion, would be the early comple- 
tiq|ii«f Soviet-United Sutes talks on the second 


agieement on the fidsitaticn of strategic oflbnsive 
weapems and a tnm to the conclusion of new agree¬ 
ments on the reduction of such weapons, with the 
participation of other nuclear Powers. 

The States represented at the meeting of the 
Political Consultative Committee favour the speedy 
conclusion of the current talks on other aspects of 
the limitation and termination of the arms race as 
well: complete and general prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests: strengthening the regime for the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons so as to give 
all States, without discrimination, access to the use 
of nuclear energy and nuclear technology for peace¬ 
ful purposes under effective international control in 
accordance with IAEA standards: banning the 
development of new types and systems of mass 
destruction weapons; the banning and liquidation 
of chemical weapons; the limitation and subsequent 
reduction of military activity in the Indian Ocean ; 
aqd the restriction of the sale and delivery of con¬ 
ventional weapons. 

One of the most effective and practical ways 
to stop the arms race is to reduce military budgets, 
especially the budgets of States with great econo¬ 
mic and military potential. The socialist countries 
are ready to reach agreement on the resolution of 
this weighty problem, on cutbacks in military bud¬ 
gets either by equal percentages or by magnitudes 
of the same order in absolute terms. 

Declaring their desire to undertake further 
efforts together with other States to arrive at the 
successful resolution of questions pertaining to the 
termination of the arms race and to disarmament, 
the States represented at the meeting of the Politi¬ 
cal Consultative Committee consider it necessary 
to stress the significance of confidence in relations 
among States. They take a firm position in use of 
force or the threat of force in relations among 
States and settlement of ail disputes solely by 
peaceful means, through negotiations. 

Accordingly, the socialist States represented 
at the meeting favour the implementation of the 
following measures : 

Conclusion of a world treaty on the non-use 
offeree in international relations, which woitld 
place an obligation on all States to renounce the 
use of force or the threat of force in all of its forms 
and manifestations, including a ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons: 

Strict observance by all States which partici¬ 
pated in the European Conference of the obligation 
not to use force or the threat of force io their rela¬ 
tions with each other; 

Implementation of the proposal that every 
State which participated iu the European OonfeKU- 
ce should commit itself never to be the first to use 
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nueloar weapons againAt eadi oth«r, tiiat the NATO 
member States and the Warsaw Treatjr ttiembv 
States should not cmlarge the membership of thetr 
alliances, that the scale of mtlit^ exercises by 
each side in Europe shoidd be limited to the level 
of 50,000—60,000 men and that the measures of 
confidence on which agreement was reached at the 
European Conference should be extended to the 
area of the Mediterranean: 

Measures for strengthening guarantees of the 
security of non«nuc]ear States, including renuncm* 
tion ot the use of nuclear weapcms against States 
which do not possess nuclear weapons and do not 
have them in their territory, as well as renunciatiim 
of the deployment of nuclear weapons ra the tetri* 
tones of States where they are not to be found at 
]M«sent. 

Non-nuclear States which do not have nuclear 
weapons in their territory have the right to receive 
guarantees that neither nuclear weapons nor any 
other weapons will be used against them, in accor¬ 
dance with the principle of the non-use o^ force or 
the threat of force. 

The States participating m the meeting of the 
Political Consultative Committee oppose increases 
in forces and arms in the territories of other States. 
They have reaffirmed their consistent stand for the 
conclusion of agreements on force and arms cuts, 
for fresh efforts on an international scale to achieve 
the dismantling of military bases in the territories 
of other countries and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the territories of other States, and for 
the creation of nuclear-free zones and zones of 
peace in various areas, including Europe 

The participants m the meeting also reaffirm 
their readiness to disband the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization simultaneously with the disbandment 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and, as 
a first step, they are prepared for the liquidation of 
the two military organizations, starting with a 
mutual reduction cf their military activity. That 
would be a major advance m the building of lasting 
peace 

Their confidence is based on thp results 
already achieved, which have found mipiession fu 
the system of bilateral and mnitilamral treaties 
and agreements that has been bidlt up in the past 
decade and a half to limit certain aspects of the 
arms race. The Vital inteiests of the world’s peo- 
l^es require that much more should be done now. 

Decisive pr^ess in ending the arms race is 
IKMsible. Every ^rt must be exerted to make it a 
mlity. 


ni, \ 

During an exdtange of views oa offiar i^^r* 
national qu^ons of oommon izdereit, thedelsgir 
tionsof the People’s Republic of Bul^ia. Uifi 
C^choslovak Sociaint Rejuiblio, the Oermaa Demo* 
(satic Republic, the Hungarian People’s Rt^blio 
the Polish People’s Republic, the Socialist Republic 
of Romania and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics deemed it necessary to emphastee that 
alto the imperialist policy directed against the 
peoples fighting for liberation from colonid and 
racist oppression, against neo-coloniflism and for 
independence ai^ social progress, represents a 
threat to international detente. 

The socialist States have opimsed and still 
oppose this policy, which runs counter to the 
objective requirements of mankind’s historical 
development. They reaffirm their solidarity with 
the struggle of the peoples against imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism and against any 
form of domination and oppression. 

The socialist States vigorously support the 
peoples of Zimbabwe and Namibia m their selfless 
struggle for the early attainment of national inde¬ 
pendence They are ra sympathy with the just 
struggle of the people of South Africa for the 
abolition of apartheid and ail forms of racial 
discrimination. They condemn the attempts to 
impose upon the peoples of Zimbabwe, Namibia 
and South Atrica neo-colonialist solutions which 
are alien to them and which could lead to the 
outbreak of new conflicts in that region 

They reaffirm their position of principle to 
favour of the establishment ot a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East and a comprehensive 
political settlement of the Middle East problems 
which must include: the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from all the Arab territories occupied in 
1967 ; the exercise of the inalienab'e right of the 
Arab people of Palestine to self determination, 
including the setting up of their own State; and 
the safeguarding of the independent existent and 
security of all States of that region, including Israel. 
They will continue to struggle together with the 
Arab States and peoples and with all ^ogressive 
forcbs to achieve such a settlement, which can be 
achieved only with the participation of all interes¬ 
ted patties, inclutfing the Palestine Liberation 
(^anizatioB. 

The States represented at the meethq; support 
tite constructive initiatiwis of the Dcaocratic Fbo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea aimed «t the zeulizarioo 
of t^ natioBid ideal of the Korean people—tike 
independent, peaceful and deroocratio rem^teitioip^ 
of the country without may luledttmm* 
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The jo meeting stress the 

eoedol importsnce fbr the jtfogress or the whole 
nr mankind of the Struggle for the eUmination of 
itnder*developiDent» the restructuring of intematio- 
nhl economic relations as a just and democratic 
basis, the establishment of a new international 
economic order, the renunciation of all discrimina- 
tim and the elimination of the exploitation of the 
natural and human resources of the developing 
countries by imperialist monopolies. Tbey regard 
this as a direct continuation of the struggle against 
impertaiism and colonialism. 

They also declare themselves in favour of the 
most active and equal participation of all States, 
irresixctive of their social system, geographical 
location, sine and economic and military might, in 
the solution'of pressing problems of norld develop¬ 
ment. 

The Slates represented at the meeting are 
convinced that their policy on questions relating to 
the struggle of the peoples for freedom, indepen¬ 
dence and social progress is a clear and fundamen¬ 
tal policy which promotes the strengthening of 
peace and the success of the great cause of the 
freedom of the peoples. 

IV 

The States participating in the meeting once 
again unanimously expressed the conviction that 
true democracy and true humanism are incompati¬ 
ble with the preservation of economic, social and 
political inequality and national and racial discri¬ 
mination. It is c uly under socialism that respect 
for political, civil, economic, social, cultural and 
other rights is assured, as well as the free access 
of all members of society to employment, education 
culture, science, and participation in the adminis¬ 
tration of the State. The very origin of the new 
social system is connected with the desire to realize 
the fundamental human right- the right to a 
dignified existence free from exploitation—and to 
create conditions for the all-round development of 
the individual. The banner of human rights and 
freedoms is the banner of socialism. 

The United Nations Charter imposes an obli¬ 
gation on all States to promote respect for and 
implementation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, irrespective of race, sex, language 
and religion. In accordance with this and acting 
with inhiiitb'e and consistency, the socialist coun¬ 
tries have made an active contribution to the 
drafting and adcqMion of the most importont inter¬ 
national treaties and agreements in this field; the 
covenants on hunmn ri^ts, the conventions on the 
gtrevention of the crime of genocide and on the 
urination ^ all forms of racial discrimination, 
«nd mai9 others. They axe implementing in practice 
aiU the pioeiiioas of these deaties^and aj^ments. 


International cooperation in the Md or 
human rights has, however, nothing in commoh 
with'efforts from outside to incite anti-socialist 
activities by individuals who have embarked on the 
path of violating their country’s laws. Any attempts 
at such interference in the internal affairs of sovere¬ 
ign States constitute actions aimed at undermining 
international cooperation. 

The socialist countries represented at the 
meeting have not permitted and will not permit any 
interference in their internal affairs. Stating thfa 
with all determination, they stress that in this 
connexion, too, they are guided by concern for the 
further positive development of international rek- 
lions so that the obstacles artificially complicating 
those relations can be removed. 

V 

The participants in the meeting of the Politi¬ 
cal Consultative Committee discussed questions 
relating to the strengthening and development of 
all-round cooperation among the socialist countries 
represented at the meeting. 

The States participating in the meeting declare 
their unsweriving desire to broaden and perfect multi¬ 
lateral ties between them and to intensify coopera¬ 
tion in solving international problems of general 
interest. They also expressed their desire and det«- 
mination to expand further the exchange of experi¬ 
ence in socialist and communist constroction and 
toinerease contacts at all levels between parties 
and fitates as well as between trade-union, youth, 
women’s and other mass public organizations. 

The participants in the meeting also note that 
great possibilities and reserves exist for the further 
expansion and intensification of mutually advanta¬ 
geous economic relations, resting on a solid con¬ 
tractual basis, between the socialist countries they 
represent, both bilateral and multilateral, within the 
framework of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance and in conformity with jointly approved 
prindples, with a view to accelerating the process 
of equalizing levels of economic development, the 
progress of each socialist country and the raising 
<rf“ the levels of prosperity and development. 

The participants noted the successful develop¬ 
ment of bilateral and multilateral cooperation bet¬ 
ween the countries represented at the meeting in 
the spheres of science, culture, education, infor¬ 
mation, radio and television, contacts between 
people, and tourism. They reaffirmed their desire 
fhrmer to expand cooperation in all these spheres, 
and improve the publication of each other’s achie¬ 
vement in socialist and communist oonatruction 
aud in activities to develop socialist democracy, 
imitfove the guidance of social and political life 
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«Bd raise the natfftiafliid qtlritoal ImmAs of 
of the working people* 

The meeting nottj|wtth sathfaotion the signi¬ 
ficance of the flights «r intemationa} taews of cos¬ 
monauts of socialist countries embodying friendship 
and fruitful cooperation in mankind’s conquest of 
outer space for peaceful purposes. This cooperation 
wilt continue. 

The participants in the meeting of the Politi¬ 
cal Consultative Committee declare the unswerving 
determination of the Parties and Governments of 
their countries constantly to stscngthen friendship 
and cooperation on the basis of equality detween 
them and between ail the socialist States and pro¬ 
gressive forces of our times- 

VI 

Proclaiming once again their determination 
to redouble their efforts to strengthen peace, safe¬ 
guard security, develop the process of detente and 
expand international cooperation, the States rep¬ 
resented at the meeting of the Political Consulta¬ 
tive Committee address the following appeal to all 
European States and all the States and peojries of 
the world t 

1 Resolutely to embark on the path of firm 
adherence to a policy ot peace, detente, renuncia¬ 
tion of the use ot force or the threat of force in 
international relations, peaceful settlement of all 
disputes, unconditional condemnation of aggressive 
wars, complete elimination of wars between 
States from the life of mankind, cessation of the 
arms race and the final eradication of the vestiges 
of “cold war” 

The dream of millions of people on ail conti¬ 
nents of a world without military conflicts is not a 
utopia It can be attained and become a reality 
through joint olforts by aii who are prepared to 
fight for It 

2 To press for early negotiations among the 
five nuclear Powers - the USSR, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France and China—for the 
purpose of removing nuclear weapons of all types 
from the arsenals of States and converting nuclear 
energy to exclusively peaceful uses. 

Man’s genius did not discover the greatest 
source of energy-the energy of the atomic nucleus 
—in order to destroy civilixation with its aid. The 
highest wisdom today lies not in whipping up the 
arms race and increasing the danger of a nuclear 
catastiopbe but m delivering mankind from the 
threat of a new war. 

3. To insist firmly that countries possessing 
the greatest military and economic potential, parti- 
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Council, uAticii bear special cespcaisibfiiQ^ fin tto 
maitttmtance of htteniatlonal p^e and abcu|ityr 
should reach agreement without delay cm Che 
reduction of thmt miliUtfy budfmts by acerdin 
percentage or by magnitudes of the same order, as 
a first step, for the next three years. 

Nations cannot reconcile themselves to the 
ever growing burden of the most unproductive of 
expenditures, those on the manufacture of tnstrii- 
ments of destruction. Everywhere in the world, 
people are waiting for more extensive resources to 
be allocated for the purpose of raising their living 
standards, developing health services, improving 
education and. meeting their cultural needs. The 
developing countries are fully Justified in calling 
for at least a portion of military expenditures to be 
converted to increased economic and tecimi(»t| 
assistance to them. This can and must be done. 

4. To step up the efforts of States and 
Governments to conclude a« quickly as possible the 
current negotiations on the limitation and cessation 
of the arms race in its main directions, to concert 
efforts among all States in the formulation and 
implementation of disarmament measures. To 
actively set about realizing the ideas and recom¬ 
mendation which gained general approval at the 
special session of the General Assembly devoted to 
disarmament. 

Time does not wait. As regards the termina¬ 
tion of the arms race, it can no longer be counted 
by years, much less decades. The States participat¬ 
ing in the negotiations must take bold steps that 
can ensure success for the talks Such success can 
be attained if the will of peoples is duly reflected m 
the policy af the Government. 

5. To advance resoluteiy the cause of military 
detente in Europe and to take effective steps to 
reduce the level of military confrontation on the 
European continent while ensuring an equal mea¬ 
sure of security for all European States, To this 
we summon the States participating in the Euro¬ 
pean Conference and the Vienna negotiations on 
armed forces and armaments reduction in Central 
Europe 

6. To eliminate as soon as possible the last 
remnants of ooionialism and the policy ofneo- 
colonialist exploitation which is the main sonrpe of 
nndnr-development and to root out national and 
racial oppression. 

It ivThe inalienable right of the peoples ottlST 
continent to live in condittom of peace, indepen¬ 
dence and freedom, to exercise sovereignty over' 
their national wealth so as tp ensure ttogrnwd 
their well-being and the dignify and nadpiness of 
aAt their citizens. No one has me right to iqtediBrw 

nrOmtemfij^y 



fiH they «iid 

Hutv kuuf de^. The co{<H|lal and noiBt 
TCglmir, Mm '«hd in day 4Hhtr part dfthe 
wprld shmild be condemned and boycotted by all 
aa coemlea of peace and tnaakind. 

7. To itrhre ateadfaatly for a restructuring of 
international economic relations on a just and 
democratic basis and for the estabhshment of a 
new international economic order that will ensure 
asvifter atimination of the economic backwardness 
of the developing countries and the dynamic advan' 
•cement of all peoples and all mankind. 

' h. To iake vigorous action to ensure the 
lasting affirmation in international relatiom of the 
oorms of equality, non*interference in internal 
affairs, non-use of force and the threat of force, 
respect for national independence and sovereignly, 
and the inalienable right of every people to choose 
freeiy itr own road ot development in accordance 
with its will and aspirations ; to base ioter-State 
relations on strict observnace of the principles 
adopted by the Conference on Security and Coope¬ 
ration in Europe; to pursue undeviatmgly a policy 
of peaceful coexistence. In this connexion, the 
States represented at the meeting reaffirm their 
determination to seek the establishment and deve¬ 
lopment of broad relations and cooperation on the 
basis of equality among all countries of the world. 

The States represented at the meeting of the 
Political Consultative Committee will ^are no 
effort in the struggle to attain these aims and to 
fulfil the just aspirations of peoples. Per the pur¬ 
pose, they will cooperate even more closely and 
work together in international affairs while fully 
retaining the sovereign rights of each of them. 

At the same time, the States represented at 
the meeting of the Political Consultative Commit¬ 
tee regard as necessary to the succ<*ss of this strug¬ 
gle a joining of efforts by all States, irrespective of 
Sietr social systems, political systems and ^rtici 
pation ot non-participation in military alliances. 
They intended to work actively to promote the 
farther development of such cooperation on the 
basis of peaceful coexistence and express readiness 


to make their constructive contribution to that 
t j^peratiooii 

They are in favour of enhancing the role and 
e^Hven^ of the United Nations in accordance with 
the principles of its Charter in the Interests of 
^ebgthening peace and international security, 
deepening detente, finding a just solution for urgent 
international problems, and promoting the cause 
of the freedom and progress of peoples. 

In the srruggle against imperialism, colonia¬ 
lism and neo colonialism and for peace, security* 
the consolidation of international detente and the. 
cassation of the arms race, the socialist countries 
represented at the meeting of the Political Consul- 
lalive Committee attach great importance to the 
development of cooperation and common action 
With the non-aligned countiics. They regard the 
movement of non-aligned countries as a positive 
factor m international politics and note their in¬ 
creasing I ole in world affairs. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
countries represented at the meeting will further 
develop fruitful comradely cooperation with frater¬ 
nal parties in Europe and throughout the world 
The socialist countries are prepared to conduct a 
constructive dialogue with Socialists and Social- 
Democrats, with Christian Democrats, with religi¬ 
ous leaders and organizations and with all social 
movements that are m favour of ending the arms 
race, removing the threat of war and strengthening 
and deepening international detente. 

The member countries of the Warsaw Treaty, 
assembled for the meeting of the Political Consul¬ 
tative Committee, are well awaie of bow vast in 
scope and difficult in its nature is the main problem 
—that of strengthening peace. However they are 
equally well aware that the life, labour and better 
future of all people, regardless of their social sys¬ 
tem, the continent on which they live and their 
level of economic development, depend on the 
solution ot this problem. They will do their utmost 
to ensure that this great problem is solved and 
that mankind enters the twenty-hrst century m 
conditions of lasting peace and broad internati )nal 
cooperation. 


^Canted, from page 17) 


authorities in the line of the Azad Hind Fouz. The 
revolution bad immense possibilities. About 20,000 
cadets of 11 establishments revolted. They had so 
much arms and ammunition that they could carry 
on thehr l^ht for two years. The revolution spread 
kmong the 74 ships four major bases, four flotilla 
and 20 shore establishments. In fact the entire 
’•aval fleet came under the domination of the naval 
.qadete and remained so for four days. Labourers 
ip Bombay joiimd the strikers and in a single day 
about four bundered labourers were merdleasly 
Jkflledon23 Februaty 1946. If the ratings could 
Ikave come down from their ships mid joraed the 
inassea then it wduld have been very easy fbr them 
to occupy major dties Bombay, Caltotta, Karactd. 

Ihh levplittioo fizxled out as the revolutioaaries 


being young-bclow 24 years, knew how to revolt but 
they lacked the leadership of organising an 
armed Revolution. They hoped that once they 
revolted, the national leaders would take over the 
leadership. But the leaders of the Congress, the 
hfuslim League as well as the C P.I. betrayed them 
miserably and asked them to surrender Two thou¬ 
sand cadets were kept in segregation camps and 
put to inhuman torture five and more were senten¬ 
ced to different terms of imprisonment and most 
of the ratings were rendered surplus and sent home 
penniless. Our national leaders remained completely 
mdifferent. Much has been said and done for the 
INA, but these hapless but brave cadets were com- 
jidetely ignored and forgotten. 



President Ahmed Hassan Al-Baitr 


BstneCa firolM tiM apacdh by PMaicbat AiflMd HMma At’Bakc’<w tltar tMitih 
aaaHmnNury lit Am 17>30 Jaly ttmvmMliom mthmq. 


The oelebratioa of the Tenth Anniversary of 
onr Revolution, in our country Iraq, which was 
famed even in the near past for its anarchy and ins¬ 
tability, is not an ordinary event. The Tenth anni¬ 
versary of the Revolution means, amongst its other 
implications, that what had occurred on the Sevoi- 
teentfa of July and what followed it, was the lasting 
Revolution of the people, in (he present and the 
Aiture. This is a great value m itself in the iite of 
the people of Iraq, because it means that they had 
securely taken the path of constant and continuous 
development under the leadership of your Party : 
the Parly of the people : the Party of the Nation , 
the Party of the Present and Future: 

The comparison between what the situation 
was in Iraq before the 17th July Revolution, in all 
fields , in the economic life of the people, m its 
social and cultural circumstances, in us apolitical 
situation, in the relations prevailing amongst its 
individuals, and between the situation cieated by 
the Revolution during ten years, means that Iraq, 
after the 17th July Revolution which was led by 
the Baath Arab Socialist Party, was bom anew, 
and had been transformed historically and tinatiy 
from the era of submission to imperialist hnd dicta¬ 
torial influence, and to exploitation, backwardness, 
anarchy, internal dissension, and the shaking of 
trust m one’s self to the era of complete indepen¬ 
dence, democracy, socialist construction, escalating 
development, firm national unity, independence, 
self-trust and hope for the future. This means 
that the people has become the master of their 
destiny and future, and therefore it has, in tnmd 
and heart, stood by the Revolution and by the lead¬ 
ing Party which bad made it come about, and 
stood strongly and steadfastly against any attempt 
against its Revolution, its Party and its leadership 

The Revolution had constructed its plan for 
total transformation on the basis of the principles 
and the national, socialist and democratic orienta¬ 
tions of the Party, and in accordance with a com¬ 
prehensive and scientific programme, emanating 
from the particular national ne^s and the require¬ 
ments of the modern age. This'was manifested by 
the measures which were taken bravely and 
through which ^he bases of backwardness and their 
residues were liquidated and the bases of growth 
and development were consolidated. 

Such measures were those which related to 
the shtionalization of oil companies, to the national 


control over the oil riohes. to the socialist OOastfiio>>' 
tion in the countryside and throughout all seetort 
of economy and society. In addition, a nuortter ti 
legislations were adopted for the purpose ^ 
activating the development forces, for tihe 



quick solution of the urgent problems in 
the life of the masses, and for providing rfap. Iraq 
economy with the teUioologicai. social and econoK 
mic perequisites for an ever<nsmg rate of develop- , 
ment which are necessary lor the attainment of 
high levels ol income and standards of living, and 
for ensuring, within a short time, ihcir implementa^ 
uon in the welfare of the masses. 


Therefore, it vms possible during the periiMt 
1969-1976 to achieve an increase in the national 
income which surpassed the rates planned for in the 
first development plan. A rate of 7 per cent inerd- 
ase in the natidnal income was planned, while thi 
actual growth rate in constant prices readied 13.SI 
per cent annually. During the same penod, income 
per capita had increased at an avera^ of 9.6 per 
cent annually. 
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the aame proper fioanciel end eeononic 
it ou^e pwtole to allocate the neoes* 
Baanciat reaources for both the economic plan 
alia for the budget. The allocations for the Invest* 
meat Plan for the current year (1978) had reached. 
^00 million Dinars. This in itself represents an 
laare^ by 48 per cent over the allocations of ail 
the invntment plans prior to the Revolution. 
It is also 24 times the investment plan for the year 
1969.1970. 

The ordinary budget revenues bad also increa* 
sed from 250 million Dinars for the financial year 
1969*1970 to 1,850 million Dinars in 1978. 

During ten years, the Revolution has achiev¬ 
ed an increase in the financial ability of 
the Iraqi economy, which enabled it to finance the 
development plans and attain high rates of 
development, through the yeais 1970*1978, had 
reached 1,275 million Dinars, m comparison with 
98 million dinars only allocated during the period 
1951-1969. This means that the annual average of 
total mvestment in eight years alone, after the Re¬ 
volution, had increased by 13 times more than it 
was during 18 years prior to the Revolution. 

The economic policy of the 17 July Revolu¬ 
tion had aimed at creating important structural 
changes, particularly in the basis of production in 
agriculture and industry, in order to enable such 
production to play its effective role in financing the 
development, m satisfying the local demand for 
goods and services and in decreasing the.,depende- 
nce on bit. For this purpose, and from the inception 
of the Revolution, aii efforts were intensified in the 
national development plans to diversify production 
and financial resources and to achieve a close rela¬ 
tion in the developing national economic sectors. 

The Revolution had paid a special attention 
to the various social, health and educational ser* 
vices which arc offered by the stale to the citizens. 
In addition, extraordinary efforts were taken conce¬ 
rning the development-of all sectors of production. 

Apiculture, which had been so ignored by the 
past regimes, met also with a special concern and 
policies for developing the countryside economically 
and socially were adopted. The application of scie* 
noe and te^oology was advocated for the increase 
of apicukvral production, for raising the standard 
of living of the people in the countryside, for agri* 
culture *to contribute in financing ctevelopment, 
fbr satisfying economic demand for raw ma¬ 
terials for industry, and for the production 
Of food UMded strategically and for the purpose of 
development, in Iraq, in the Arab countries and 
intemationaliy, and during the succeeding stages of 
-development. And in or&r to achieve all this, all 
necessary means were provided for a fast growth 


god develMment in the countryside. Daring (197D« 
1978), 1,732 million Otoacs were allocated for inve¬ 
stment in the agriculture sector. This represents 
four times increase on all what was spent on this 
sector during the eighteen years preceding the Re* 
volntion. 

It was also possible during ten years after the 
Revolution to develop the contribution of the soda* 
list sector in agricultural production from 1 % in 
1968 to 29% in 1976. Seventy nine collective farms 
were established, while there were none, and now 
those farms utilize nearly three quarters of a mil¬ 
lion donums. The number of co-operatives had 
increased from 473 to 1,900 and the total area 
under co-operative agriculture had Increased to 22 
million donums, during the same period. 

In the )^dll^triaI sector, the Revolution had 
emphasized its developments, for the purpose of 
creating an industrial base for socialist construc¬ 
tion, and for playing its effective role in developing 
the structure of the Iraqi economy, and in order 
to transfer this economy from a one-commodity 
economy to an advanced and diversified economy 
in its stmeture and exporting abilities, and also in 
order to provide agricuiture with the industrial 
goods necessary for development in the countryside 
and for the satisfaction of the local market deman¬ 
ds for various capital and consumer gviods. The 
Revolution was also able to enact radical changes 
in the structure of the industrial sector, and to 
mould it in accordance with the reqoirements of 
growth, and to confront decisively the huge back¬ 
wardness inflicted on this vital sector by the per- 
Revotution regimes. 

As a result of implementing the development 
plans, the value of industrial production, excepting 
oil, increased from 241 million Omars in 1968 to 
858 million m 1976. The relative importance of 
industrial production to the total local production 
had increased in percentage from 43% at the begin¬ 
ning of the Revolution to 61 % in 1976. 

The role of the socialist sector in the national 
industry had deepened clearly as its share in the 
industrial production had increased from 11% in 
the beginning of the Revolution to 93% in 1976. 
Thus It has become the a basic and advaned sector 
in development. 

The Revolution had emphasized the role of 
Man and human investment, in order to raise the 
technical efficiency of the population, which requi¬ 
res care of education, health, social and cultural 
services. In this field, the Revolution, during the 
past ten years was able to develop totally the edu¬ 
cation sector. Laws relating to free education in 
all its states and compulsory education were enact¬ 
ed. Special attention was also paid to high and 
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tiichiika} edueatioik, ia to fulfil tbe re<^lre* 
neats of devHopiaeat '^nd thd impIeoieatatiOD of 
the plaas in eduoattoa ratted in large increased 
by 13^% wbfle the iluirat^ of children in nurseries 
bad increand from 990 oousand in the beginning 
of the Revolution to more than two millions in 
1978, that is to say by 107 %. In the secondary 
stage, it increased from 254 thousands to 664 thou> 
sands, that is to say by 162%. In the technical 
echoots, the increase was by 244%. In the Univer* 
sities, the number of students had increased from 
85,882 to 80 thousand students, that is to say an 
increase by 110%. 

In accorcance with the national outlook of 
the policies of Iraq, and for sustaining the friend* 
ship and cooperation with Arab and foreign count¬ 
ries, the revolutionary government had offered. 
Since 1974, large aid to more than 25 Arab, Asian 
and African countries, totalling 2,200 million dol¬ 
lars, 70 per cent of which went to the Arab coun¬ 
tries. 

And while we celebrate the Tenth Anniver- 
saty of the Revolution, we are strongly proud of 
what has been achieved m our endeavour to trans¬ 
form Iraq and in the general construction effort. 

Our path was indeed very difficult. What had 
made our path more difficult was that our Revolu¬ 
tion, from the first day of its inception and until 
this moment, was of a particular character in that 
it was a Revolution independent in its ideology 
and political line, an original national Iraqi revolu¬ 
tion, and an original national Arab revolution, 
whose roots go deep in history, and in the depth of 
the Iraqi and Arab j^rsonahty : A revolution which 
possesses all the national and pan-Arab Charateris- 
ties. This was the cause of exceptional difficulty 
faced in our march. The Revolution had found its 
way by itself, hewing out its path. There were no 
international forces or currents on which the 
Revolution could depend while confronting the 
dangers or the difficulties, or which could point 
out the way in ail its fields could be built. If this 
had burdened the Party and the Revolution with 
additional and unusual tasks, it had also, after ten 
years, given the Party and Revolution an exceptio¬ 
nal strength, an entrenched self-trust and the trust 
in the present and the future. 

The independent ideological and political 
programme, which had characterised the Revolu¬ 
tion, is sot an ordinary position. It was, and 
remains, one of the most difficult ipositions taken 
by peoples, parties and states in the modern 
international life. 

The independent programme of the July Revo- 
iutioD, which had made it a strong and constant 
reality in all fields, is not ft temporary choicQ or n 
new posture. It is the path chosen by the BAATH 


^AB SOCIAUST PARTY, for 
ymirs, when it defined its ideologie81‘ and 
choices, and despite the existence of Varioui liieo^ 
logics smd Internationa! blocs. 

't * 

The Party*8 choice of the ideoloakft% indo* 
pendent line emanates from the wiginai. ordative 
and historical diataoter of the Arab Nation^' 

Arab Nation is one of those nations whibh had 
made human history, and crated ideoiogtei^ 
Therefore its inclination towards independence is 
original and strong. The greatness of the BAATH 
ARAB SOCIALIST PARTY is in its fivel^ and 
practical expression, of such an hisliuical 
inoiinatlon, and in its success to make it 
possible in to-days world, whether by im long 
struggle, through thirty years in the Arab arena* or 
by Its leadership of this original, deep and revoiu-> 
tionary experience in the Iraq of the 17 Ittly 
Revolution. 

The Revolution had achieved, in view of this, 
the safest of formulas in its relatoos on the indue* 
trial level, when it had defined, clearly and unwave¬ 
ringly, the Zionist and imperialist enemies of the 
Arab Nation, and had defined the constant frientb 
and the temporary allies, and bad put for each 
category a clearly defined criterion for working on 
all levels. 

Rumours, miscalculations, and falsifications are 
spiead about the Party and the Revolution. But we 
fully realize, that all those concerned know fully 
the facts, and yet they persist in their attempts 
because they do not desire for the independent 
stand of the Revolution to continue and to gam in 
strength and to become an example to be followed 
in the Arab Homeland and throughout the Third 
World. 

As 1 have said, independence requires a heavy 
price to be paid, and it must be paid now, and in 
the future. We are proud that we are bearing the 
burden of this historical responsibility, in expres¬ 
sion of the consciousness of the Arab Nation and 
of Its original inclinations, at a time when the 
imperialist end Zionist forces arc clampuring fb» 
the occupation of Arab territory, usurping Arab 
riches, effacing Arab character, and weaken^ 
the role of the Arab Nation in the human com¬ 
munity. 

The July 17 Revolution had attained a tremen¬ 
dous achievement m the Arab National life!, 
because it had, for the first time, during the put 
decades, put Iraq, with its fait possibilities miMl 
rivii, human, military, economic and politiod 
energies, in the general national struggle aiming «l 
liberation and progress, and for the budding of 
unity and the liberation Palestine,, 

\ 

Tbe independent line taken by Iraq towards 
the Arab issues, and the Palestfaiian question had 
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it IMiwio'weakm it itt or^er to mi&kf it impotent, 
bedsbee h is'tne Cjprrect line which ex|Mres$es the 
itttemtof the , Arab Nation, defines its future, 
ftilfils Ha aims, sustains its position in the world 
ai^ sees its true possibilities away from axes, deals 
and inremationai interests. 

The political line advocated by the Party and 
the Revolufioi), for the struggle against Zionism 
and imperialism, and despite all criticisms and 
distortions directed against it, proves its correctness 
day after day. Ihose who had followed the mirage 
of international manoeuvres, deals and settlements 
dlid not gain anything On the contrary, they 
continue in their submissive compromises before 
imperialism and Zionism. Our serious stand which 
was offered after President Sadat’s visit to the 
occupied land, and on which we differed with a 
number of other brotbeis, also proves its correct¬ 
ness. 

It had become clear that the conspiracy has 
not been met with serious ofScial steadfastness. 
President Sadat continues in bis way and continues 
to offer more and more surrendering compromises 
before the enemy and imperialism. A number of 
Arab quarters still support him in this, covertly 
and overtly. And in Lebanon, destruction prevails 
and continues, and the picture of the Arab Nation, 
its values and traditions of tolerance are all distor¬ 
ted. And the same parties behind this catastrophy 
continue to practice their policies, even though 
ositions are changed. To-day, the Syrian regime 
gfats against its allies on whose side it fought the 
Palestinian Resistance and the national moiement. 
Does this mean that this regime which is deeply 
entrenched in crime, had abandoned its nature, 
and desires to backtrack from its conspiratorial 
line ? ...No. ... It means that this regime continues 
-to implement the policy drawn for it, or inspired 
to it by imperialism; a policy which aims at the 
destruction of Lebanon and is directed at its unity. 

It is high time that the different Arab forces 
resize the dangers of this situation in which they 
bad placed themselves for many years, when they 
had followed the mirage of settlements, and imagi¬ 
ned that the imperialist forces and the international 
bloces were able to find a solution, in disregard of 
i^b’s own power and the nation's will for com¬ 
plete liberation. 

, We also point out, and warn of, the dangers 
of transfbrriiu the Arab Homeland to a ground for 
thifi stru^ for influence amongst the internationBl 
forces. 

It makes the Kation loose ffie aim of natio¬ 
nal unity. And the proper solution, arising out of 
the fadq^endeni national stand which we called 
for, lies in iMeotidg obr frfends oaiefully, in accor* 


with opr national interests, and with oor 
ans^sil of the nature of the raging battle between 
the Nation and its enemies. The enemies of tl^ 
Arab Nation are imperialism, the Zionist entity, 
and all those who aid and sustain this entity with 
all the political material and military means, 
especially Americen imperialism. The true friends 
are those who stand on our side in the struggle, 
each according to its own circumstances. 

Also, the correct position is to hold to non- 
alignment, to strengthen the struggle against im¬ 
perialism, and any form of foreign influence or 
forei||n interference. This programme truly and 
practically expresses the interest of the Nation and 
serves the world and its prace and stability, because 
the transformation of the Arab Homeland into an 
area of struggle between the international forces 
will result tragically in threatening the peace and 
security of the world, and might even lead to a 
world war. 

Alter these ten glorious years, thair experien¬ 
ces and achievements, we feel that we me standing 
cm solid ground. We feel ‘e ured m the trust ot 
the presence and the future. 

The Revolution, under the leadership of its 
militant party, will continue its march m a manner 
more fruitful, stronger and more enthusiastic in 
order to implement the programme it had commit¬ 
ted itself to both locally and on the National Arab 
level, and which was clearly defined by the political 
report issued by the Eight Party Congress, and is 
expressed in every stage by the national and Pan- 
Arab Party congress. 

The Pan-Arab, socialist and democratic line 
of the Party, which is embodied in a lively manner 
by the experiment of the 17 July Revolution,- 
during the march of the past ten years, is the his¬ 
torical line from which there can be no backtrack¬ 
ing or deviation. And the national aim of making 
of Iraq a solid and active base for the Arab Revo¬ 
lution Movement, a pillar and a centre of enligh¬ 
tenment—for it remains a central aim of most of 
our efforts and energies. 

Let all here and there know, that the revolu¬ 
tionary line will not be changed and will not be 
affected, and that it is useless to assume that the 
BAATH ARAB SOCIALIST PARTY, this old and 
courageous socialist and revolutionary Pan-Arab 
party, can diange its most fundamental positions 
under any form of pressure. 

Let all who deal with us realize that if they 
desire cooperetion and friendship, then we welcome 
this, within the framework of national and Pan- 
Ari^ interest, and on the basis of respect for the 
sovereignty, independence, mutual legitimate 
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tetcraft.«Dd<m^ite^erimH^^ in 
tlM internal affiihv. fattee vlwnreboBt onbirfld> 
ing relations with nt on different basis, win not 

our friendship. 

On the Arab leiel, we can only teenqihasize 
our ctmvictions and (hith in our programme which 
we had put forward. And we call upon all sinoere 
people to te>thmlc thefr position and follow a seri¬ 
ous Pan*Arab programme which can lead in effect 
to the creation of the desired change in the econo¬ 
mic. military and political balance m forces against 
the Zionist enemy and its imperialist ally. 

We state it frankly, that those who talk of 
Iraq*s isolation are deceiving themselves, and are 
trying to deceive the masses. No power can 
Impose isolation on us. We adopt a scientific 
and principled Pan-Arab stand, in which we believe. 
And it 18 we who refuse to deal with those who 
adopt mistaken or deviating stands, and not vice 
versa. 

1 greet you the greeting of struggle and Revo¬ 
lution, the greeting of pnde, and call upon you, 
the sons of Iraq who had fought on so bravely and 
who were such great examples in battling imperia¬ 
lism, reaction and dictatorship and who had succee¬ 
ded in building your socialist and national Pan- 
Arab revolutionary experiment and had become 
example to the sons of the Nation. I cal] on all of 
you for more creative and revolutionary work, to 
offer more in all fields. I call on you to increase 
production and to develop it even further, to build 
the developmg industrial base, to the building of 
modern agriculture and for the development of 
socialist construction in all fields. 

I call on you to implement the compulsory 
education, to eradicate illiteracy, and for the cons¬ 
truction of the country, and for the development 
of culture and arts. 1 call upon you to sustain and 
develop the autonomy for our Kurdish people one 


^ frit blitoiM tdbfoveaMmtk of ifrte 
Iginralbttott, ind ifriofw comotiiesi wMl biiHj|- 
wen proven by espeiienoe, at it otttltitiitttf Ubr 
natural tofution in acoonjhmue wfth tha nafry nf tte- 
eonniry. Us sovereignty ami its htdepemdenoo^ and 
with the encwnt historicei relafrons anumgtt tta 
sons. 

I can upon you to strengthen the national 
ties amongst tho sons on the people, in aooordanoe 
with the central basis defined by the polities mpori 
of the Eight Regional Party Ck^ress, and for foo» 
Baking any attempt aimed at weakening the revohi- 
tion’s march and sowing doubt in its march, 

1 call upon you for mote work and eonstruc- 
tion, for you are the sons of mir ancient clviliaa- 
ttOD, and you are the sons of a glorious nation and 
you must rise to the occaaon and bear the nspoa- 
.sibility of defending your Nation in this historical 
stage in which the Nation is facing various dangers 

Your Revolution, the 17-30 July Revolufion. 
the Revolution of oil. nationalization, of cement]^ 
national unity, is a revolution which spread wel- 
fiue, security and trust in both present and futnie 
a revolution of permanent giving and offering of 
historical, economic and social transformatiodt 
This Revolution is your shining future inasmuch as 
it is your shining present. 

We look upon the future, in all it could con¬ 
tain of the difficulties of struggle to equal the 
challenge facing our Nation, with trust, optimism 
and secure faith that a new Arab generation is 
rising to face up to its responsibilities bravely 
courageously and vrith determination. 

While we celebrate this* great anniverary, we 
greet oil brothers and friends who have shared the 
joys of our people on the anniversary of this great 
victory, and we call upon them to accept onr dee*- 
pest gratitude for their participation. 


False Propaganda Against Iraq 

Lately sc me news has been circulated from time to time by sources which are anti-revolu¬ 
tionary, allegtog that the Communists are being persecuted and executed in Iraq. Ait this is a part Of 
false propaganda aimed at creating misgivings among ibe progressive forces outside Iraq thereby dis« 
rupting their support to what the revolutionary Iraq today stands for. 

On the 2nd of January, 1979, Comrade Majid Abdul Ridha, Member of the Central Commi¬ 
ttee of the Communist Party of Iraq, wrote an article in the newspaper ‘Tarecq Al-Sliaab\ the organ of 
the Communist Party of Iraq in which be refritad these allegations and exposed the motive behind them. 

We call upon Iraq’s friends not to believe this false and mischievous propaganda. 

The Progressive and Patriotic National Front was established in Iraq on tha I7th Jidy, 19731 
eomprisiog the Arab fiaath Socialist Party, the Communist Party of Iraq, the Kurdhh Democratte 
Party and othei progressive nationalist elements in the country. The Front is functioning in pmftdl ’ 
harmony and cordial atmosphere. Moreover, Iraq has a coalition government in w^h not only the 
members belonging to the ABSP, the CPI and the RDPi but all other patriotic forces too ata pafrtcipa- 
ting. These facts further prove the hollowness of this baseless propa^nda. 

laa— dby frsa ffaaai ll e m n sfa e nv 
Tba Bsminuay of *Sa . ., . » 
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Komsomol-PatroiiiMd Buiklfna Sites 

CUMmOY E1IUK 


On Aprii l^SOO volunteers will go from the 
Xremltn Pahee of Congresses, the venue of the I8th 
Congress of the TCL (the largest youth orgtadsation 
in the USSR numbering about 37 million metiers). 
Id the most vital sectors of major projects of the 
Tenth Soviet Five-Yenr Plan (1976-I 98 S). 

Another JOOfiOO are expected to join before 
the end of the year the contingent of other 140 Kom¬ 
somol-Patronised Building sites 

Young people have been taking an active part 
in the development of the SoWet economy for 60 
years now Way back in 1918, the just formed 
Komsomol appealed to aU youths and girls to go 
to the construction of the Volkhov hydropower 
station That Sov»et station, one of the first became 
the forerunner of today’s shock Komsomol projec¬ 
ts. The tradition started at that time. Then the 
YCLers participated in building the Magnitogorsk 
iron and still mill in the Urals, the Gorky motor 
plant and the Stalingrad tractor works on the 
Volga, in opening up virgin and new lands in 
Kazakhstan and Siberia, and in building projects of 
the '70s. 

Komsomol patronage over budding projects 
is a good opportunity for youth to express them¬ 
selves. They display here courage, enthusiasm, and 
industry, learning the first skills of organisational 
work. Finally, yonng people have here more 
chance of becoming independent. For example, 
socidlo^ca) surveys conducted among those leaving 
for new projects showed that 92 2 per cent of them 
connected their decisions with a wish to be usefbl 
to society and ?&6 per cent to see how they would 
•tond to difficult conditions. 

The 1,^ volunteers from the I8th YCL 
<Congresswill go to five addresses; the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline, prpjecti in Siberia uid the non¬ 


black—soil zone of the Russian Pederatioa. the Uft 
llimsk timber conversion complex, and the Atom- 
mash plant of Volgodonsk. Continents of 300 will 
go to each of these addresses. 

Among the 1,500 young. people are represen¬ 
tatives of all the 15 Union republics of the USSR 
and also of major regions and cities Here is. for 
example, the composition of the group that will go 
to build the Atommash; 70 from Azerbaijan, 30 
from Armenia, 60 from Georgia, 45 irora Kirghi¬ 
zia, 25 from Tajikistan and 70 ftora Uzbekistan. 

It was difiicult to set up groups and here is 
the reason. The Komsomol Central Committees 
10 republics and the territorial and regional com¬ 
mittees received too many applications trom young 
men and women wishing to join Kotnsomal detach¬ 
ments. So contests had to be arranged to select 
those who had building trades I must be frank 
that members of the.se contingents wiJI not have 
good conditions at hrst, especially m Western Sibe¬ 
ria and BAM : the last kilometres there will have 
to be negotiated by helicopter 

It does not mean that where new territories 
are opened up the roads end 

It IS rather the opposile—the roads only 
begin, and open up big prospects An example of 
the Baikal-Amur railway which is to stretch for 
3,200 kilomitres from the northern tip of Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific coast of the USSR. It is not 
only a second and shorter trans-Siberian line. BAM 
wtU provide the basis for developing a territory 
more than a million square kilometres in extent. 
The territory contains large deposits of iron ore, 
coal, copper and other minerals. Young people who 
make up almost 80 per cent of all builders will 
hiwe to lay new roads and build new communities 
and towns. 
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8tm««m«Bt oa tibe five oftb« New Year f>y Mr^RaiNMt Dqmty Pof^^ 

on HiM^iariMi Yeopdk»*« RepiabUieV 


The Hungarian Deputy Foreign Minister Mr. 
Rebert Garai gave a statement tn the Hungarian 
News Agency/M.T.I./on the deyriopment ofNfat* 
teral and multilateral relations of Hunfm with the 
developing countries, on the eve of New Year. 
Here*below we give excerpts from the statement : 

SpMking about the national liberation move* 
ments going on in the developing countries, the 
Hungarian leader said that “the national, liberation 
movement, one of the revolutionary trmds and 
main forces of our ages, has won great successes 
in the past decades,—in 1945 there were 30, in 
1960, 67 and today there are 113 independent deve¬ 
loping countries in Asia, Africa and South America. 
In these areas occupying SO.l per cent of land, 
more than 200 crores of people live. While eight 
years ago we maintained diplomatic relations with 
50, today we have diplomatic contacts with 82 deve¬ 
loping countries, and we operate 34 embassies, 38 
foreign trade offices and about 100 company repre¬ 
sentations or public relation offices in these 
countries. Mote than 3,000 Hungarian experts are 
staying with their families for a longer time and 
work in developing countries. Hungry has at 
present about 200 inter-state technical-scientific, 
trade, cultural, information, consular, tourist, civil 
aviation, road transport and other agreements with 
the developing countries.” 

As regards the exchange of views and ideas on 
major international issues and exploring and deve¬ 
loping possibilities for political, economic and 
other cooperation between Hungary and developing 
countries, Mr. Robert Garai said that, '‘since 1970 
the President of the Hungarian Presidential Council, 
Mr. Pal Losonezi, paid official visits to 17 deve¬ 
loping countries, and we have received 13 heads of 
states from the developing world. During this 
period, the Chairman of the Council of the Minis¬ 
ters of the Hungarian People's Republic visited 
Asia,, Africa and South America on three occasions. 
And eight beads of government came to conclude 
talks in Hungary. In the period under review, deputy 
prime ministers and ministers led Hungarian dele¬ 
gations to developing cobntriea and we received 
142 similar delegations firom there” the Minisier 
added. 

Dealing with the external activities of .rim 
Hungarian SociaUat Workers* Party, the Dej^ty 


Foreiga Minitterbaid thid “the HSWjP 

loped significant rdatibiu, with frata^pal 

the national dtemocratic revoliit^Wy .^^artieb smA 

movements in the develoifing eout^Mes'i ‘iSucA 

develcpment of ririations .and tha ^oopeiitioiib of 

different social and mass-c^anisatiQns ..in 

and the developing countries have had a favodirable 

effect on the development of interrstate rriatiotts,- 

•too”. 

”In the United Nations and in othdr. int^na- 
tional organizations, too, we striveTor oloSe oodpe* 
ration with the developing countries. We shwe 
identical views on a number of important interiia- 
tional Issues and this often enables us to ti^e joint 
actions. Hungary is also a member of the UN 
Commissions on Apartheid, Palestinian Rights, and 
above all a member of the UN economic and social 
Council in handing, over the technology.” the 
Mioistar declared. 

As for the trade relations with the developing 
countries, Mr. Robert Garai said that, "the deve¬ 
loping countries are playing an ever increasing role 
in Hungary's external trade relations. In 1970, 
trade with the developing countries shared five per 
cent, and today more than eight per cent of 
Hungapr's overall foreign trade is shared by those 
countries. India, Iraq, Algeria. Syria, Kuwait, 
Libya.Nigeria, Brazil and Peru play an especialfy 
significant role in Hungary's trade relations. Apart 
from trade, we strive to further expand relationis 
through production ventures and establishment of 
joint Stock companies.” The Minister added that 
"According to the calculations by the UN Trade 
and Development Conference, Hungary stands 
international comparison as regards assistance to 
the developing countries. At present, there are over 
700 Hungarien expects staying in different develop¬ 
ing countries under technical-scientific and cultural 
agreements, or through international speciali¬ 
zed organizatiems. Meanwhile, over a ri^usand 
youth from developing countries are aiaiing in 
Hungary to, master professions. Under the bilatetH 
contracts and under the aegis of UN t^ fte 
speciai&ed agencies, since I960. Hudg^' hfuf 
regularly organized profemidiml «xteeri«m"'|e^sef 
on hydrology, soif research, mathematics, piaai 
,pcotectiQn a^ <Mher subje^ for mtpeyclp 'firom. 
dlevric^^ sta^” |lie Mioitfer ^ed.. 
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PropoMd %y the General Secretary of the 
Cetttpal Conunittee of the Sociallet Unity 
Petty ofOermaay and CSbairtaan of the Oonn- 
tdl of Stale of the Gemun Oemocratic Repnb* 
hllllilr Mr. JBileh Boneckmr, at the baaqnet given 
lahU hooonr by the President of the Repnb- 
U# of lodia, Shrl Sat^va Reddy, on 8 Jannary, 
1979. 


Of^inguished Pretident Reddy, 

Distinguiihed Prime Minister Desai, 

Ladies end Gentlemen, 

Deer Friends, 

Permit me, Mr. President, to thank you for 
yonr kind words describing your feelings of esteem 
and respect for the people of the German Democ* 
retie Repubiio. We feel greatly honoured by this 
mark of appreciation. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. President, for your 
kind invitation to visit your great country and for 
the warm reception extended to us. It gives me 
pleasure to bring you and the diligent and talented 
people of India cordial greetings and best wishes 
from the people of the German Democratic 
Rejmblic. 

Relations with the Republic of India have 
always had a firm and prominent place in our 
country's foreign policy. This will not change in 
the future. Free from considerations of conveni¬ 
ence or expediency we have steadily added to the 
substance of our traditionally friendly relations. 
They rely on a large set of agreements and are 
dtevelopiogin accordance with the principles of 
peaoenit coexistence. Our concurrent view that 
peace and security are an indispensable •prerequi- 
aite for the peoples’prosperit;^ is a solid basis ot 
these relations. It may be said with certainty that 
our talks will lend a strong impetus to this deve¬ 
lopment and further enhance mutaal confidence 
aM understanding. 

Your country, the Republic of India, is well 
' known to our people. They admire the magmfi- 
eent and unique cultural accomplishments which 
the people of India have contiibuted over the ages 
10 enrich human civilizatmn. 

The ddaens of our socialist country remem- 
herindia’s saeriSeiag stni^gie for liberation, and 
8 hey'dmiishlheo(nttaiontm<Ktionsof the struggle 
agi^t fhscisas and war. 

Mtmry, 1999 



Your country plays an active and respected 
part in international life. We highly appreciate 
the efibrts India and its representatives have 
made in promoting joint endeavours by Asian 
countries to ensure peace m this continent. 

The German Democratic Republic is perfectly 
aware that in these endeavours the Treaty on 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation between India 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the ties of friendship linking your country also to 
the other socialist countries, constitute a valuable 
stabilizing element. 

The role of the Republic of India m the 
movement of non-aligoed States is an important 
one. This movement, which developed m the strug¬ 
gle of the peoples against imperialism and colonia¬ 
lism, proves to be a positive factor in internatio nal 
pohtics. 

With sincere sympathy we have seen how 
your country has changed since it won indepen¬ 
dence and what remarkable accomplishments have 
since been achieved in the fields of industry, agri¬ 
culture, science and technology. We are well 
aware of the difficulties and hardships involved in 
overcoming a past that was marked by foreign 
exploitation and national oppression, and we wish 
the people of India the best of success in this 
dfort. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Dear Friends, 

After the liberation of our people from fas- 
dum by the Soviet Union and the other powers of 
the anti-Hitier coalllion in 194S, we have drawn 
the lessons from history. German fascism and 
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miUtaritiB, liad^bovfht dsith «fid mitery 
won tlie MOptoi, Iisvi, been imroote4. When the 
dctmea Deaaocnttie Iftepnblio wm foioided 30 
3 ieBn^ 0 »thitdnte only marled e turniof 
point in the bistory of nor peopte but also was an 
event of far>feadting {atematk^ importance. A 
State emened in the hiart of fimope whose policy 
is marked by the commitment to the noble aims 
of peace and where the cause of mternational 
friendship is dear to tibe heart of all citizens. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As a result of the consistent efforts of all 
peace>loving States and forces, a turn from cold 
vrar to detente has been brought about in recent 
years. This is an accomplishment of historic mo> 
ment. We do not all to see, however, that izdiaen- 
tial forces in Europe, Asia and other regions of 
the world are scheming to foil this course of affairs. 
They have spurred on the arms race in an unpre¬ 
cedented manner and try again throw the world 
back into cold war. This poses a serious threat to 
peace. Equally dangerous are’ those who have 
based their policy on the thesis of an alleged unav- 
oidability of nuclear world war. 

In our days there is no reasonable alternative 
to pmceful coexistence. Its further strengthening 
requires effective steps by all States and peoples 
to end the arms race and achieve disarmament. 
We view this as a key issue in international 
politics. 

Recently the States parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty have suggested in their Declaration adop¬ 
ted in Moscow the next fessible steps to serve this 
end. They have deemed it imperative to arrive 
at effective measures towards nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and to prevent the development of new kinds 
and systems of weapons of mass destruction. For 
this reason, we attach great importance to the early 
conclusion of a new accord between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America on the limitation of strategic armaments. 

Our peoples and States, inspired by the noble 
ideals of peac» and a bright future for mankind, 
have joined those who are committed to the cause 
of freedom, independence and social progress. We 
ourselves are witnesses and creators of what is an 
histone change on our globe which reflects the will 
of the peoples to take iheir destiny into their own 
hands. They want to determine their fate by the¬ 
mselves and resolutely defend their gains against 
imperialism and aggression. 

Now as before, our sympathy and active soli¬ 
darity 1 $ wiA the struggle of the peoples for natio¬ 
nal and social liberation. The German Democra¬ 
tic RepuUic firmly condemns all forms of colonia- 
hsm, tteo-colonialism and racial discrimination, mid 
the poliqr of apartlmid. 


W« qgiet with the natimui^ libantM 
ntries In the effort to lestmcture intmadtlouri 
economic relations on a democratic and equitriblt 
basis. The sovereign rights of States over thek 
national resources mnst oe guaranteed, discrinaba- 
tion eliminated and equaliQr enforced also in inter* 
national economic remtions. 

Dear Friends, 

It is OUT shared convtctimi that close coopei^ 
ation among all peace-loving nations of tbe wwd 
and all forces of peace is imperative to win new 
victories of peace. The exchan^ of views we have 
tH^pin today and which has been marked by cordi-, 
alUy and frankness is fresh evidence of that com¬ 
mon stand. 

The unanimity of our views on the vital 
issues of mankind encourages us jo our belief that 
our two countries also in the future will not fail to 
strengthen their bonds of friendsh^ no the inter¬ 
ests of international security, peace and progress. 
Similarly we are convinced that the multifaceted 
and fruitful cooperation of our countries and peo¬ 
ples in trade and economy, science, art and culture 
will expand to new fields and see a Airther advance. 
Let me assure you of our readiness to actively co¬ 
operate m such a development. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Dear Friends, 

May I ask you to raise your glass and drink 
with me; 

—to the well-being of the President of the 
Republic of India, Shri Saqjiva Reddy, 

—to the well-being of the Prime Minister of 
the Republic of India, Shri Morarji Desai, 

—to the prosperity and happiness of the 
great people of India. 

— and to the further strengthening of friend¬ 
ship and fruitful cooperation between the 
peoples of the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic and Republic of India. 

SPEECH 

MR, ERICH HONEGKER, 

General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany an4 C/iafr- 
man of the Council of State of the German Demo- 
cratxc Republic^ at the meeting at the Red Fart, 
Delhi OB, 9 Jaanary 1979. 

Dtstinguished Mayor, 

Dear ritizens of the ladiui capital. 

Dear friends. 

At this historic place I have the honour and 
the pleasure to conv^ to you cprdiid greetings 
from the people of the German Democrat Rapub- 
lic. These greetings reflieot sentiments of 
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cQimt» ftmt hu nude « 
wH^Adotii ooatnbutloa to the world’i dvUfzation 
metniggled to win its independence, for India, 
■n riiinf and peaco-loving nation. 

Onr friendship has grown over the decades. 
II has stood the test of history, and it Is a solid 
When we began developing relations between 
the German Democratic Republic of India almost 
25 years ago. we could build on precious humani* 
sHc traditions. Rabindranath Tagore and Mahat- 
nga Gandhi are well known also to our people as 
moneers and architects of a new India. Progressive 
German forces, notably representatives of the work* 
mg class, always followed India’s heroic liberation 
atmggle with admiration and sympathy. Karl 
Marx and Friendrich Engles, those great sons of 
the German people, fervently hailed the historic 
popular uprising against British colonial rule in 
the middle of the past century. In our days India 
has made impressive advances towards the “reno¬ 
vation of this great and interesting country”, as 
Karl Marx referred to it. 

It is only natural that the German Democra- 
tic^epublic. the first socialist State on German 
soil, and our people should harbour sincere sym¬ 
pathy for the new India. With respect and keen 
Interest we have been following, straight from the 
beginning, the tireless efforts your country has been 
making to meet the formidable challenges left in 
the wake of imperialist colonial rule, which lasted 
for severd centuries. Independent India, which 
holds a respected place in the international com¬ 
munity, has been steadUy marching forward, and 
we are certain that your people will continue to 
score significant successes along this road. 

Dear friends. 


vrith all peoples and practise solidarity with ah 
those fightmg for their freedom and independence. 

B years of the Germman Demooratio 

Mpublic 8 successful development have confirmed 
that Its foundation marked a turning point in the 
mstoiy of our people and in the history of Europe. 
Onr country has established fraternal bonds witti 
tM Soviet union and the other States of the so¬ 
cialist community. That has behn a decisive basis 
for the good progress we have made. 

Dear friends. 


wwa fiacau 


consistent policy of pe^^iT'SteWr^Src?Js"Sdii 
Mnsable for everything we do in the economic 
scientific and cultural fields and for the life and 
social security of our people. Never before have 
«Jances for such a stable peace 
serious dan- 
because aggressive forces are 
fiuntically escalating the arms race. They ara 

s?on"wffi!”* ‘I****^ dggression and oppres¬ 

sion with a view to bringing independent States and 
peoples back under their sway. 

th. than ever before that 

the peoplM must avert the threat of a new world 

to* ” V®*®" ^®ifca«st and that they s^ 
no effort to make peace lasting and secure. To^ 

‘S-®*®** aod take 

-“i'® *®P«Wic are battlSg for th^ 

crtour. And m this effort we are closely linked 
also With you, dear Indian fri end* 


We are coming from a country where the 
people, through hard work, cleared away the ruins 
pf war and built a socialist State, the German 
Democratic Republic. Under the leAdership of 
Steadfast anti-fascists and sincere democrats, fas¬ 
cism and militarism have been uprooted. Soon we 
win be celebrating the 30th anniversary of the 
Gorman Demooratic Republic. In the course of 
these thirty years our country has undergone swee¬ 
ping social transformations. The life of the people 
has changed for the better to an extent that has 
no parallel in onr history. 

Froib the ashes and ruins left by the war, 
our cities have arisen to new life. Th^s to the 
ingenuity of our working pec^le, the German De- 
Ipocratie Republic ranks among the 
world's ten top industrial nations. The most 
impor^nt result of socialist development in our 
country is how the people themselves have changed. 
Ftne from oppression and exjdoitation they decide 
tlwir wiQr of living. They maintain friendship 


4 UCOHIIC8 parties to tne Warsaw Treaty, in 
the Moscow Declaration of their political-Consul- 
tetive Committee, have once again submitted speci¬ 
fic proposals for the safeguarding of peace.^e 
continuance of international detente, the cessation 

tfie achievement of disarma- 
mMt. These proposals suggest practical approaches. 
They arc both realistk: ana constructive. 

Dear friends. 


Our discussions with your leading represen¬ 
tatives and all our meetings with people of your 
country have revealed our common desire to main¬ 
tain peace. This gives us great satisfaction, for our 
countries’ joint efforts for detente and security are 
a midor contribution towards understanding end 
cooperation among peoples, irrespective of differina 
social systems in their countries. 


With great admiration we have been following 
the remarkable role of India as a non-alien^ 
country in defending the nattonal independent of 
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peopkt and in taiklfiglinedMl nndc^al ralMioBt 
pmail aiDong tlie MDimtoi AtkafidtlMlviioi^ 
world. The Cennan Dai^cratic RcfublicVrelatkms 
with ibe nationally Hbcomed countries bavt always 
been governed by the edanon fimdaneatai pbst* 
tionsiafhe struggle fin iwaM, detente and social 
progress and ^inst imperiahsnit coionialism and 
racMin. The German DraocTatic Republic will in¬ 
variably be found at the side of the peoples that 
defend themselves against oppression and blackmail 
by imperialist forces and their stooges. 

When, in 1961» your country removed the rem¬ 
nants of colonialism on Indian soil and raised the 
Indian flag over Goa, Daman and Din. the German 
Democratic Republic folly backed the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment’s principled stance. Thanks to the positive 
^orts by India and other South Asian countries, 
considerable progress has been achieved over the 
past few years in the process of detente and nor¬ 
malization in the area.' The GDR welcomes the 
endeavours of all States of South and Southeast 
Asia to safeguard, and ensure respect for, national 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
States. 

The historic victory of the {woples of Indo- 
diiria in their selfless struggle against coionialism 
and imperialist aggression has strengthened the 
advocates of the policy of peace and the forces of 
national and social liberation on the world's largest 
continent. Let me reaffirm here in Asia that the 
German Democratic Republic has sided in firm 
solidarity with the Vietnamese people not only 
during liberation war. It also assists the So- 


gimtfm diTart «nd fa Jtp 
dNtttiag an atmosphere of paipe, 
ae^bourJinesBia Southeast Aria, hi 
ficr this has been laid th» Treaty ^ 1 __ 
and Co<«peratKm between the C^muui 
Rt^blie and the Socialist Repubfie of Vie(. j 
concluded in 1977. Our people have 
whh great satirihetlon and Joy the T^ 
Friendship and Co-operation s^d betwral 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republimi and! So 
ist Republic of Viet Nam. This significant aec 
just as our v»its last year to the Soc^st Rejli^ 
of Viet Nam, the Republic of the Pbili{ipm||'ill^ 
the Demoeratlc People’s Republic of Kotea,sl|l!is 
the interests of all those forces in Asia and the 
world which are committed to peace and dmeate. 


Dear friends. 

The results of our risit give us reason to cotH 
elude that the German Democratic Republics^' 
the Republic of India have succeeded in buildiDR 
between each other a solid bridge offrimdshS 
and co-operation, transcending oceans and frontier 
Let 118 work together in constantly promoting aaa 
expanding these friendly relations between us. Thli 
will be of great value to both our peoples and 
conducive to world peace. 

I wish you and the whole Indian people firesh 
success in the further constriction of your country. 

Long live the friendship between the German. 
Democratic Republic and the Republic of India. 


(Contd. from page 34) 


’’Between 1970 and 1977. about 1.800 scho¬ 
larship-holders attended Hungarian Universities 
and Colleges from the Developing countries, and 
this year there are a total of ],4> 0 who attend 
universities and colleges. Sending the training 
experts are a great help in the development of 
mutually beneficial long-range cooperation,” the 
Hungarian Deputy Foreign Midister remarked. 


Concerning the non-aligned countries and the 
programme for a new world economic order, Mr. 
Robert Garai said that ’’the Hungarian People's' 
Republic regards the movement of the non-aligned 
nations as an important factor in international lifb. 
The movement does play a role in world afifalrs. 
The non-aligned and the coontrma belonging to 
socialist comroimity share kientlcel or close views 
on such important questtons of world politics as 
imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, militar¬ 
ism and the fight against racism and racial discii- 
mioation. We also agree and cooperate ever more 
ftetpiCBtty in alrmigthening peace, security and 


international detente and in -supporting the natio¬ 
nal liberation movements. We also sham the 
view in respect of the independence and sovereigidy. 
of the states and on the principles of equality mmI 
non-intervention in intern^ affairs. We believB mS 
1979 summit conference of the non-affgaedlm 
Havana will further tighten the anti-imperMlMt 
unity of the non-aligned countries and will fbrtiMr 
contribute to realizhng the movements succeHeit^ 
he opined. 

’’The developing countries summdif up 
joint economic endeavours in tlmir progriuufiwmjt 
new world economic order. The Hungarian 
Republic supports such ri^tfui demands 
development of international economic itlatnIW 
based on mutual advaaiages and e^piality itMeie* 
^ty, the disposal of national rpsources«'iM 
conpoHdiitlon of the economic indepen d ence 
emerging countries... We are rea(fytofc».|ti«i» 
lance to the developing countries flw solving IlMif 
most economic probkiu,” ^e Minister deehndi 
in ooneluiioo. 


The CbaflaniiiMi 




SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Aempmavtmn 

AeajwtttQre, one of the most anoient medical 

Hom, w aow being used in numy coimtriea. 
VSSR is oiw of them. It is seen by some as a way 
«tit of the **draig jungle** created bytbe excessive 
use of drags especially antibiotics Nearly 15 per 
went of the population aow have allef:^c conditions 
Which disoouiages the use of many key drugs. 

One of the leading Soviet acupuncture 
specialists Dr. Stepan Zolnikov believes that the 
medical effect of acupuncture is due to reflect 
ceactioos of the human body when a hundred or so 
active points on it are stimidated. 

The laser is being used by Soviet doctors in 
the technique of acupuncture. Lasers have in some 
ways real advantages over the traditional needles. 
They give, for example, a completely sterile method 
of treatment. 

Following years of research, acupuncture has 
been used in couiuetion with the traditional anaes¬ 
thesia during operations on the chest and abdomen 
at the Institute of Clinical and Experimental 
Surgery in Moscow. Jt has also been used in place 
of morphia and other powerful pain-killing drugs 
after operations. 


and carries no risk of cancer or other untowafd 
opasequenem. Nearly 90 Soviet cities now add 
fluorin to their water. 


IS^b-Voltage Aato-CtwBaforaura 


J®..***®*® ^ ®®®‘^«y «*■««» e«ch innovation 

which allows man to generate, transmit or consume 
electric power more eflkiently lays a stepping stone 
towards the solution of the problem of saving 
enwgy resources The Soviet specialists have made 
such an innovation by designing and introducing 
powerful high-voltage autotransformers. 


^ sn B conveniionai iranstormer electric power 
18 transmitted from higher to lower voltage by 
means of a magnetic field. The Soviet specialists 
have proved the possibility and expediency of 
using autotransformers in which only part of 
electric energy is transmitted by the conventional 
method, while the remaining portion is transmitted 
dir^tiy by the electric method. This innovation 
enables one to make use of windings and magnetic 
system at a lower capacity than in corresponding 
transformers, attaining a considerable saving in 
scare materials. For instance, the mass of armature 
copper IS reduced on average by ei^ht per cent and 
of electrical steel by 30 per cent. 


The Kazakh State University have also used 
laser beam in acupuncture. There the laser beam 
helped in the treatment of ulcers, arthritis and 
some gynaecological diseases. 

Frogveas la the Treatment of Cancer Jb USSR 

According to Acsdemician Nikolai Trapezni- 
fcov, deputy dii^or of the Cancer Research ^ntre 
«ver a million pet^lein the USSR have now been 
cured of malignant tumours. A decade ago only 
xme cancer case in five could be saved. Today one 
patient in three gets cured. This success may be 
attributed to the excellence of state aid to cancer 
rusmuch. 

TInnrine Radbeea Dental IRadasca 

A survey carried out in Monchegorsk, in 
norfft Rustia, shows that dental decay among 
gouaf Children has dropped by nearly two-thirds 
iNlCt the oi^ iasttlled fluoridation equipment ten 
gm ago. It has also greatly seduced otW deatal 
Ununies* 

Soviet lasearcb otwflmis that a milligram of 
ihseria per Utfo makes for ttmugar* heelthier teeth 


Another point of interest is that when there 
are two different classes of high voltage at the 
station and the sub-station the use of auto-trans¬ 
formers makes it possible to out by one-third the 
number of transformer units and thus to reduce the 
cost of power switchboards. 

For the design and introduction of auto 
transformers rated at super-high voltage (ISO-SOO 
Kilovolts), a number of inventions were made for 
instance, the original design and insulation of 
control windings, new methods to regulate switch¬ 
ing under loads, the original insulation of windings 
of high and medium voltages. In themagnebc 
system methods of the canalisation of stray flux 
which reduce energy losses have been worked out. 
Original tecbnologiod solutions have been suggest 
ted, for instance, a new method for the laying-out 
of the magnetic circuit plates which doubles 
productivity. 

Step-up autotransformers with *a high trans¬ 
formation ratio have been designed and installed in 
the Soviet Union, at many hydraulic and thermal 
powOT stations. They can, without additional 
transformatioo, yield a generator capacity end 
connect two systems with different rated voltages 
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At preset jsorA^n Auto tramtawn 
with an oveiall capao% of mote thaa 300 
Kva operate hi USSR, The economic ditct of ntfag 
this new equipment amounts to 200 million rubtee 
only as far as capital expendittifet ate concemri. 
Besides ^totransformers annually save about 
1»S00 million kilo*watt*hours of electric power due 
to the reduction of losses, which is equivalent to 
about 500,000 tons of conventional fuel. 

Beseareh on Solar ^ergy 

At the present stage of scientiSc and techno* 
logical development, three energy sources-^-the 
energy of nuclear disintegration, controlled ther* 
monuclear synthesis and solar power—look to be very 
promising. Of them, the possibility of using solar 
energy is now very alluring, especially because 
solar energy is very clean and its utilisation does 
not violate thermal balance and does not pollute 
the environment. 

Though it has been estimated that at the 
maximum only 30*40 per cent of the energy needed 
by mankind can be obtained from solar energy, 
nevertheless this percentage is high and a number 
of industrialised countries including the Soviet Union 
have considerably increased funds allocated for 
research in ibis field, for the design of the most 
interesting variants, for the creation of experimen* 
ral installations and for the elaboration of the 
solid, scientific and technological foundations. 

Among the mam lines of research is the use 
of solar energy to cool dwellings in countries with 
hot climate and to heat houses in countries with 
cold climate. A wide range of thermal heating 
devices have been designed, which makes it possible 
to fully exclude the combustion fuels like oil, coal, 
gas, petrol etc. In countries like Canada, USA, West 
European countries and ;USSR where nearly 30 per 
cent of the overall energy consumption goes for the 
heating of dwellings, the use of solar energy 
for such purposes is a promising alternative. 

Another interesting line of research is the 
transformation of solar energy into electircal energy. 
Effective semiconductors are expected to be design¬ 
ed within the next ten to fifteen yens, which will 
be used for building low-cost systems for transform¬ 
ing one type of energy into another. 

Studies, holding great promise, are also 
being made into accumulating solar energy by 
various chemical reactions. 

Further, sunbeams may be helpful in supply* 
jng mankind with foodstuffs. Combined with agro- 


ttMiiio \u4 Mtoetion* solai' MHriy providw> 

^ premquiiiteafor raisiiig the yiiM oflSm orajte. 
Experimentt have establuhed that concentraimg 
soutt light oa the seeds of end other Ihnie 
crops onecen poritively infhienee thefr heredlteiy 
psopmtim end obtain new highryield verietiei, m 
this respect sunlight has proved to be mom efficieuf 
than Xrays, neutrons and other t^s of penetratinw 
radiation. 

By the end <rf this century, the devefppment 
of solar metallurgy is expected to readi large ftto- 
portions. As a result, super-pure n^fe Wifi be 
produced. Clean and cheap solar energy will bo 
hted for performing metallurgical rantions in 
outer space. Today the sun is the mejor nnply 
source of energy for spaceships and artinniii 
earth satellites. Solar energ^ Is not Infhrior Ut the 
electron beams and can be successfiiliy used for 
repair work like welding and soldering la outer 
space. 

Gloed Wood as Oood ao Stool. 

.. scientists at the Central Institute of 

Me^antcal Timber Processiog in Arkhangelsk have 
evolved a new and cheap method of processiqg 
wood, which increases its strength and durabiliw 
to such a height lhat it may be comparable wHni 
s^l. The new technique is to employ rich glue to 
bind together firmly waste wood to form solid 
s^uctures. Building material of any shape and 
dimension can be framed out of such wooden 
structures. 

During testing a glued-wooden semi-atch 
weighing eight tons withstood a strain of 115 tons 
and when subjected to a temperature of nearty 
1000® C, it only charred. 

Using structures made from glued waste- 
wood, an indoor rink is uniter construction m 
Arkhangelsk. 

Gompnten Used in Irrigation 

In the Soviet Union waters fbr irrigatloti are 
distributed by computers. A set of sensors in Soviet- 
Central Russia’s main sugar beet fiields keeps tiw 
computer informed about moisture loquire* 
ments and the required amount of otter is 
automatically supplied from the five hydroHrieotrio 
stations on the Chu Rivnr and of the great Chiu 
C^l. 

In the past two years computers bawtalMa. 
over the dcmtrol of seven systeaui irrigaiioa atobMk 
of fiS,000 hectares of wheat, sugar-beet «sd eottoq. ’ 
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SPORTLtGHt 

• I 


AMAR CnOSH 

V ' 


CRICKET 

miADRAS TRST 

In tlw fonrth Test match at the Chidambaram 
atadflun in Madras, India won a magnificent three 
wrkket victory against the West Indies SO minutes 
iMfier lunch interval on the fourth day of the match. 
Afl^ three drawn matches, India is now one-up in 
iSM series, with two more Test matches to play at 
OeUii and Kanpur. India had deserved this 1-0 lead 
fn their Test matdi at Calcutta, when victory eluded 
them .because of delaying tactics of the West Indies 
bstsmen and early closure brought about by fading 
fight. 

It was for the first time in the fourth Test, 
rtift none of the three world-renowned great spin 
bowlers, who made Indian cricket fi force to reckon 
with viz-Bedi, Chandrasekhar and Prasanna found 
a place in the team. So the brunt of the bowling 
fell on Kapil Dev, Karshan Ghavri and Venkatara- 
jhavan. Narasimha Rao who was supposed to wear 
the mantle of Chandrasekhar did not contribute 
much. 


. • . ' ..•> 7 ' ? 

Albu Ihtee flicoessive draws, Iadia*t that witt 
hi the TsistSeries was celebiated by cridcet Jovors 
all over India. There were scenes « w^recedentanl 
Jot, with wild dances of jubilation and borMing 
Of crackers. The pU^s were confintulated by 
ministeis and sports officials. They were awarded 
cash prizes by the Tamil Hadu Government. Kapil 
Dev IS to receive special honours from the Haiyaaa 
Government for his sterling contribution in wtnnii^ 
the match. 

j 

For the fifth Test to be played at Delhi, the 
spinner B.S. Chandrasekhar has again been brought 
in to strengthen the bowling department. He will 
rt^Bce Narasimha Rao. We would have liked to see 
Bishen SinA Bedi, who was surprisingly dropped 
in Madras Test, recalled for the Delhi Test. It is 
rather carious to find that Dhiraj Parsanna has 
been retained in the team. 

However, we wish that our team will continue 
to maintain their high level performance and win 
the Delhi Test and the rubber as well. 

FOOTBALL 

DURAND FINAL 

This year’s final match of the Durand Foot¬ 
ball Tournament was an all-Caicutta affair. It was 
a contest between India’s two topmost football 
teams Mohun Bagan and East Bengal->a confronta¬ 
tion between two arcb-rivals. Afu r a lapse of six 
ears the two adversaries clashed in the Durand 
nal. 


In reply to Caribbeans’s score of 228 in the 
Bret innings, India made 255 runs, a mere lead of 
27 runs. However in the second innings West 
Indies could collect only 151 runs, thus leaving 
India to make 125 to win the match. 

It was, hpwever. not so easy for India. Kali- 
.dharron the West Indies skipper made India struggle 
hard for each single run till the end. The fourth 
day’s matedi was, therefore, very exciting and nerve- 
racking. Evmryonewes on tenterhooks up to the 
moment when young Haryana lad, Kapil Dev moved 
away from stumps to let the ball through for a bye 
for the ma^-winning run. 

The highlights of the Madras Test were that 
Vishwanath acmed half of Indian total nms in the 
tin iimlngii of the ^me and that young Kapil Dev 
4 mme to thb rescue of his aide after Vishwanath’s 
.dmarturo in the second inniim. For,the West 
ta^ Kididwrran single-handedly held the 
fectla thefttst Umings while Gomes .scored two 
of his team’s second itminas total. Vishwa- 
m^was declared **Man of the Match** for the 
JMadraaTiit. 




Having already won the Calcutta League, the 
Federation Cup ana becoming joint winners of the 
IFA shield. Mohun Bagan was keen to annex the 
Durand trophy so as to repeat their last year’s 
performance of grabbing all the major trophies. 
On the other hand East Bengal was determined to 
regain their lost prestige and to leave nothing to 
chance. 

It was therefore, a bitterly fought match, in 
which Bast Bengal, being in their best of forms, 
provided the spectators a dazzling display of nim¬ 
ble footwork, superb combination and accurate 
shooting. From the very start East Bengal were on 
the top. They outclassed Mohun Bagan in every 
department. Mohun Bagan looked. ofT-coIour, 
almost flabbergasted as to how to contain their 
adversary. 

January 17, 1979 was a glorious day for East 
Bengal skipper Surojit Sen Gupta. Not only did 
Bast Bengal win the prestigious Durand Cup after 
a lapseof time, they did so after trouncing their 
traditional rivals 3-0, g margin which they them- 
sdvei pari^aps did not think (of. This was also a 
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iMreet itbveags for ttite ftv UMir in the 
Orictttta leafue line}, ipbrnover* itira*llie 4ayof 
hii personal triumph 

' He was juchied as^e best player in the field. 
It was he who put his iride ahead with a briitiaot 
goal, gave a delectable pass to Mihir Bose for 
scoring the second goal and paved the way for 
Tapan Das to put the bail in the rival’s net for the 
third time. 

Indeed skipper Surojit Sen Gupta and striker 
Mihir Bose were on their devastating forms and 
[produced some of the best combioM forward 
moves, which harassed the Mohun B^an defenders 
repeatedly. 

Bast Bengal’s defenders too were no less for¬ 
midable. Bbaskor Ganguly, the international goal 
Iteeper gave a superb display of his acrobatic skill 
in warding alf attacks to hts citadel. His eye-catch¬ 
ing performance drew repeated applauses from the 
crowd, specially when he fisted away a thundering 
drive from Subbas Bhowmick. Cbinmay Chatterjee, 
Manoranjan Bhattacbaijee and Samaresh Chow- 
dhury stoutly held the fort allowing no opening 
to Mohun Bagan forwards, specially their star 
winger Bidesh Bose. 

Mohun Began tried to push forward through 
combined efforts of Habib and Sbyam Thapa but 
without any effect. After the recess Subbas Bhow- 
mick and Akbar took the field in place of Manas 
Bhatfacbarjee and Shyam Thapa and Mohun Bagan 
went all out to demolish East Bengal’s defence but 
aJl their efforts were flrustrated. When the final 
whistle blew, they retired humbled and crest¬ 
fallen. 

It was Mohun Bagan’s thirteenth appearance 
in the Durand final. They have so far won seven 
times and were runners up four times. They have 
also the distinction of winning the Durand Cup 
thrice consecutively (1963-64-65). 

SPARTAKIAD 

The Soviet People will hold their seventh 
Summer Spartakiad in 1979. Spartaktads are the 
biggest complex of multi-state tournaments. It is a 
mass festival of physical cu’tore and sports. In the 
diversity of sports and in the number of partici¬ 
pants it rivals the Olympics. Held once in four 
years, it, as a rate, pr^edes the Olympic games by 
a year. 

The Spartakiad inctndet aU the Olympio 
sports, as well as a number of sports which are 


the I^pnrtakiadfi have wintet spem In tbsit pro- 
gramme. It is the main stags in the sideo}iott m film 
aatidbal Olympic team. 

The Spartakiatte begin, two years befine the 
finals* in sports clubs and then continueain region^ 
cities, districts and Republics, the sportsmen with 
best performance are entitled to join the teams of 
the Union Republics. The organising of the Spar- 
takiads involves new stadiums, swimming' pord^ 
bails and other sports facilities. Hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls jom the spofis for the 
fir«t time. The programmes of the toumhiitemt 
|re constantly on the increase. Handball, archary* 
jndo and field hockey are latmr inclusions. Eaib 
time the number of participants reaches neuriy 
10,000 in the finals. 

The institution of the Spartakiads is a ttsti- 
mony to the concerns of the Soviet government toe 
the further development of pbyi^tcal culture and- 
sports and about the health of the people of the 
USSR. 

For the 1979 Spartakiad, the Central Lenin 
Stadium in the Luzhniki will be 'modernised and 
equipped with latest spoils and technical achieve¬ 
ments. It will be possible to hold tournaments in 
23 sports and accommodate 160,000 spectators 
simultaneously. 

As many as 2000 foreign and about 8000 
Soviet sportsmen wi/I participate in the final part 
of the seventh Summer Spartakiad of the Soviet 
Peoples. Sportsmen from 80 countries of the five 
continents arc expected to participate. As it is 
going to be held a year before the Olympics—SO, 
It will offer an excellent opportunity to the would- 
be Olympians from various countries to try the 
arena ot the next Olympics to be held in Moscow, 
to compare their performance with that of their 
rivals in accordance with the practice established in 
the Olympic movement and to make necessary 
rections in their training plans. 

Spartakiad-79 will be held approidmately for 
the same duration of time as the Olympics 80 i.e* 
from July 21 to August 5, 1979. Itmtlhavetff 
sports events-baskeiball, boxing, free style wrest¬ 
ling, classical wrestling, judo, cycle race, water 
polo, 'volteybait. gymnastics, rowing kayidts 
canines, light athletics, sailing, swihiniii^ diving 
luradball, modern pentathlon, aroheiy,'^ootiugi 
target shooting, heavy athletics and (bi^i^ 
will be seven sports for Soviet spoitshiCfia dnlb'* 
tiding, footbah, field hookey, annibo, rhythihi 
gymnastics, ^fluuutie^ tennis trad cheie. 
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'Cnhiire ft Life 


DAWN AT NIGHT 

Pandit Devadharya 

XXX 


The whole atmosphere reminded me curiously 
of Pythagorean Academy, precursor to Plato's 
Academy. Pythagorus, you may remember, was the 
earliest to advocate equality of the sexes in social 
relationshifis. So far as I can judge, the essence of 
Shri Aurobindo’s philosophy of the life divine is 
that man is evolving into a higher species, slowly 
but steadily ; and that those who want to follow 
the Aryan path of salvation, must develop the 
divinity that is already within them. It is another 
way of saying as Christ said ; ‘The kingdom of 
Heaven is within you’. Sri Aurobindo's Ashram 
attaches importance to integral ‘Yoga’ or union 
with the infinite through a combination of phy.sicai, 
mental and spiritual training which is, it is argued, 
indispensable towards God-realisation or realisation 
of the Self in its most intansive context. The folio* 
wers of this faith have little or no proselytising 
zeal, and no wonder that their bold experiments 
with the potentialities of divine existence on Earth 
must be necessrily limited for the present at least 
to a small group of adherents and camp-followers. 
But the faith is bound to spread, because there is 
no limit to possible evolutions in the process of 
endless Time. 


£ travelled to Rangoon in a cargo vessel which 
takes a limited number of passengers, and is rather 
cheap for third class passengers. We had a pros¬ 
perous voyage right from the beginni >g to end, and 
I cannot describe to you a storm on the Seas, be¬ 
cause I had no experience of any. 

For several days I felt a vomitting tenden¬ 
cy—the sea-sickness as you must have heard of; 
but actually I did not vomit. 1 got over the sick¬ 
ness within a very short time. 

As our vessel eame nearer Rangoon, I saw 
thousands of country-made boats and dinghies, 
alongside modern steamers and ocean-going ships. 
Timber and rice—these are the few important lines 
of trade in Rangoon. Perhaps the same is also true 
of other cities of Burma. I have joined the post, and 
I hope to pick up enough experience within a short 
time so as not to lo.«e my job because of errors of 
commission or omission. 

...lam feeling sleepy now. Let me stop. 
Please pardon me for this abrupt close. 

It is now past 2 O’clock at night. The world 
ia asleep. I bear the snores of a dozen Burmese 
rickshow-pullers within a distance of hardly thirty 


feet from my room. In spite of the callousness of 
my neighbours to everything perhaps that is artis¬ 
tic, they—huddled up in their rickshaws within aa 
enclosure where there is a spreading mango tree, 
and sleeping with open mouths, and snoring with 
quivering nostrils have suggested to me the subject 
of my next drawing : 

“The Repose”. 

After hard labour, men must take rest. 

Adieu for the present! 

My best regards to you and ‘Boudi* 

Yours affectionately 
Ajoy 

XXXI 

Add three hundred and sixty-five nights 
multiplied by eight to three hundred and sixty-five 
multiplied by eternity. 

They have vanished, and cannot reappear. 
The Earth has moved, the planets have changed, 
and the Sun also is not the same. Out of the form¬ 
less void to gaseous nebulae, from the nebulae to 
solid mass—the dream ship has travelled through 
vast spaces and borne the buffets of storms oa 
tumultuous seas. 

Is it nearer the shore of the promised land 7 
Or must it break into splinters because of an in¬ 
exorable Fate that it shall be so and not otherwise? 

I do not know, f cannot answer. As it has 
been said, the fifth act of the drama of human life 
is not yet written : nobody con be yet sure if it will 
be a comedy or tragedy. 

Speaking for myself, 1 have found it difficult 
to share the tiiith of Ajoy that in course of evolu¬ 
tion a higher species, the man-gods must triumph 
over forces that now threaten to destroy the entire 
basis of civilised life. The reason is 1 have had to 
live through a period which witnessed such beast¬ 
liness in human nature as would damp the spirit 
of even the most utopian among dreamers.... 

But let me return to my story.... 

On the sixteenth of August, 1946, Calcutta 
witnessed one of the cruellest of human tragedies - 
recorded after the Thrity years’ War. It was not 
simply a communal riot between Hindus and Mus- 
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lims. The word would hardly apply as there was 
no religious issue to insiure the disturbances. It is 
difficult to find out a name to describe the fury 
which devastated the city of four millions, displac¬ 
ing over a lakh of men in a single night, destroying 
the lives of thousands, impairing beyond repair the 
normal relations between the two major communi¬ 
ties of the Indian subcontinent, and ultimately 
contributing to the partition of the country into 
two different states. 

Christ said, “If any body slaps you on one 
cheek, turn the other to your offender.” But the 
leaders of party politics—those who were mainly 
responsible for the slaughter of innocents, said : 
“We know how to strike.... 

Direct is our action, and swiftest shall be 
the end to which we must send all our enemies.” 
And the enemies retorted “Ha hooligans ! We 
know your tactics. You are no better than beasts.... 

And thus ensued one of the bloodiest and 
cruellest of fatricidal strifes which reminded me 
every hour of the four fateful nighu that a modern 
Nadir Shah had entered the city and ordered his 
soldiers to murder men, violate women and babies 
upon the streets. 

The city was literally caught, trapped and 
bewildered by a conspiracy of the most unscrupu¬ 
lous sadists of the modem age. Heaps of dead 
bodies ci'uld be seen on the broadways of a great 
metropolis with its police-force kept intact. Large 
quantities of garbage had accumulated everywhere 
exposing the people to the perils of epidemics ; 
The smell of filth had become so foul that it was 
difficult to take food without feeling nausea. Tram 
and bus services were completely stopped. The 
telephone system was not operating. No body 
dared to open his shop if his shop was still invio¬ 
late. Markets were closed indefinitely and 
nobody knew when they would operate again. 
The whole situation was one of gloom, stink 
and foul smell. The guardians of law and order, it 
is reported, were fiddling while the city was allow¬ 
ed to burn in the flames of communal frenzy.... 

It was the evening of the fourth day of what 
is known as the 'Great killing' of Calcutta which 
started from the 16th August, 1946. The clock of 
the tower-house in ftont of a grey-coioured two- 
storied building in East Culcutta struck a wailful 
sound The music of the Swiss chimer which the 
unfortunate owner of the house, a member of the 
minority community living in the midst of the 
majority community of that area—had purchased at 
a fancy price-curiously united with piercing cries. 
One more breath passed in to the valley of shadows 
where people sleep unto the edge of Doom. 


I was sitting with my wife in the drawing¬ 
room. Purnima entered. She had become the 
Headmistress of a local girls' school. Her father 
was dead. Her grand-mother had died long ago. 
Though Mr. Subimal Mukberjee, her uncle and 
head of the family now, offered to help her and 
invited her to stay at his place at Calcutta, Purnima 
chose an independent life because she could not 
bear the name of Ajoy being discussed adversely 
and openly in her presence by her brothers and 
cousins. 

She had courted poverty, and endured humi¬ 
liation and abuse—all for love. Ajit Kumar and his 
agents had spread the foulest lies against her moral 
character. But she was unshakable in her resolu¬ 
tion. The breakdown of the marriage proposal had 
precipitated all sorts of unhappy episodes between 
the two neighbouring estates. Law-suits bad to be 
conducted. Some had to be defended. Pumima’a 
father ran into debt. The superior financial posi¬ 
tion of his rivals was responsible for many other 
losses. The office-rooms of the Keyurkati Estate 
were burnt by hooligans employed by the Tildanga 
lord. Many of the records being destroyed and 
removed, large areas of lands and estates which 
were formerly administered on a commission basis 
by the latter were claimed as properties exclusively 
belonging to him. Anal Babu, Purnima’s father, 
died a broken-hearted man when the High Court 
upheld the decision of the lower court in favour of 
the Tildanga Estate. 

Finally, Ajit Kumar maddened by the failure 
of his last attempt to persuade Purnima to recon¬ 
sider her decision, employed a hooligan to throw 
an acid bulb on her face, with an intention of 
wreaking a cruel vengeance. According to Kumar 
Bahadur the root cause ofPurnima's obduracy 
was her consciousness of possessing a beautiful 
face. Let that source be damaged forever I 

Because of a mistake of identity, Purnima 
escaped, almost miraculously from the 
injury, but another school-teacher of 
her age and possessing similarity to 
her in general appearance bad to suffer from severe 
burns. A part of her face was damaged beyond 
recognition, and the assailant being caught by a 
chasing crowd, and compelled under pressure to 
make a confession to the police, a case was insti¬ 
tuted against Kumar Bahadur at last. The case, 
being a sensational one, was protracted for long 
months. Many persons on both sides apiiieared 
and bore testimony to facts or alleged incidents 
in which the names of Ajoy and Purnima werq 
frequently mentioned in such a manner that the 
public was left in real doubt whether she—n ridi 
man’s daughter—was not playing a double game. 
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Ttie hooligan was convicted. As he retracted from 
his earlier confession, because of a substantial 
offer of money to bis wife (who used to visit him 
when he was an undertrial prisoner in jail), Kumar 
Bahadur narrowly escaped punishment. The story 
goes that he has married a very rich heiress, who 
IS at the same time (according to the agents of 
Komar Bahadur) much superior to Purnima in 
social status and womanly virtues. 

During all these trials of her life Purnima 
remained silent and unmoved. At least It was diffi¬ 
cult even for me to guess the extent and nature of 
her mental suffering. One day, howevere, she 
was off her guard. To my wife, who had recalled 
the name of Ajoy, she said, ‘T never thought that 
he would desert me like this.” 

^hen I heard the remark, even cold-blooded 
journalist as I am, I felt that tears of sympathy 
were natural in my wife. 

We knew her tragedy ; and thenceforward, 
we were careful in avoiding any reference to Ajoy 
whenever she came to pay us a visit. Being lonely, 
she liked to come to us often, and we always 
invited her to come and .stay with us—an invita¬ 
tion which she had accepted twice. 

.Of late she had not come for days. As 

for me, I was being sorely vexed by the rules of 
grammar and syntax. I had, therefore, developed 
a strong desire for becoming a poet. Unfortunate¬ 
ly the unwholesome effect of married virtue stood 
in the way of my poetic licence. 1 found out also 
that enough had been written already about rain¬ 
bow, sky and cloud and discovered to my regret 
that even the obscure and lonely date-palm had 
inspired the soul of a bachelor poet living close to 
my house. 

*‘Ha]lo, Buroda I What are you brooding 
about ?”—Purnima asked as she sat on a nearby 
sofa. My wife went out to arrange for tea. 

I smiled and examined her beautifully young¬ 
ish face. She was now twenty>ninc t but she 
still looked like the heroine of Kalidasa—tallisb in 
staturC) slim in the waist, and possessing snow- 
white teeth and rosy lips. 

**My dear, I am brooding about the fate of 


potatoes first. Kamini Babn, my brother-in-law, 
a lawyer of the Alipore Court, came half hour ago 
and argued that the minister of supplies had no 
legal right to include potatoes under the rationing 
scheme. Secondly, and becaure of the first, ) am 
thinking if the Americans have got any moral 
right of controlling the secrets of the atom bombs 
which, I hear, are round substances. Thirdly, I am 
wondering if the Russians should be wise enough 
in experimenting with the killing potentiality of 
cosmic rays.” 

She smiled and was going to say something 
when my wife came back with the maid-in-atten¬ 
dance to serve us tea. 

‘‘Silence !”—she commanded. ‘‘No more of 
politics.” 

‘T agree,” 1 replied, “Politics is the game of 
the fool or the knave. Poetry is the art of the 
gentle and the meek. Listen ! 

‘Shut the door bride, rude day’s coming*—” 

Hardly bad 1 recited the first iine of my 
composition when my steward entered and gave 
me a covered letter. An armed policeman had 
brought it and 1 learnt that my friend Mr. Kumud 
Bandhu Cbakravarty, police-inspector of Baliapn- 
kur thana, had sent the letter. The letter read as 
follows : 

“Dear Pandit Devacharya, 

This is to inform you that an unknown person 
has been fatally stabbed in the street while attempt¬ 
ing to save a boy from the hands of hooligans. He 
has been removed to hospital. His condition is 
precarious. We found an unposted envelope in his 
inside packet. It is addressed to you. I thought, 
he may be one of your fiiendsor relatives. So I am 
sending the news to you. You should immediately 
proceed to the Medical College hospital. 

The young fellow is very tall and handsome. 
He has been so heroic and noble-hearted. Indeed, 
he came out of shelter and hazarded his own life 
in order to shield a boy. The boy literally ran into 
his arms. The cowardly assassins—they spiked him 
through the abdomen, while he was lifting the 
child to his chest...” 

(to be Coiitiaae4) 
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The Seventh International Film Festival of 
India was inaugurated by the President, Mr. 
N. Sanjiva Reddy on January 3, not with as much 
glamour and glitter as on previous occasions and 
it quietly came to a close after a fortnight on 
January 17. 

It was as early as 1952, when India started 
holding the film festival, but its particular and 
important relevance to the people in the audio¬ 
visual media came to be recognised only recently. 

Though the Asian countries are responsible 
for nearly half of the year’s total feature film 
production, only two of the six competitive and 
exclusive festivals are held in this part of the world- 
cme in Teheran and the other in India. Iran’s poli¬ 
tical turmoil came in the way of the holding of 
Teheran International Film Festival this time. The 
Seventh IFFl therefore attained an added impor¬ 
tance and a stature of its own. 

While inaugurating the Festival, President 
Mr. Reddy called upon the United Nations, other 
intcinational agencies and the developed countries 
to ensure the iransler of film technology on favou¬ 
rable terms to the developing countries, assuring 
also India’s readiness to extend man power and 
technical assistance to any country which sought 
such cooperation. He urged the film makers to 
“release the immense potentialities of the cinema 
and use this powerful medium for evolving healthy 
norms and values for a new world order.” In his 
view these international film festivals, serving as a 
meeting ground for the film-makers all over the 
world, “provides an upporiunity for exchange of 
ideas among creative artists.’* 

The President dwelt upon the problems that 
the developing countries face on account of tbeir 
films’ inaccessibility to the theatre and T.V. net¬ 
work of the developed countries. As a remedy he 
suggested that the developed countries should open 
their dcots to the films of the developing countries 
and also increase the joint production. As regards 
the handicaps of the developing countries for want 
of adequate financial resources, he suggested that 
the developing countriee should explore the scope 
of cooperation among themselves. 
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The President laid spetaal emphasii oh thte* 
vital role played by non-dramatic films, document 
taries and children’s film in the Third World’w 
battle with illiteracy, in involving participation of 
the people and in education and upbringing of 
childran. 

He exhorted the Governments of the deve- 
lofnng countries to allocate considerable suins of 
money to create movie projection facilities in the 
rural and semi-rural areas in order to arrest the 
trend of rural exodus to cities and to consolidate 
rural development. 

In the festival nearly 200 feature and short 
films were scerened, out of which 24 feature films 
and ten shorts were selected for the competition 
section. In the information section there were 95 
feature films, eight of which were international 
festival prize winners. The works of as many as 44 
foreign directors of international repute had been 
represented at the festival. 

The Hungarian entry “The Hungarians” 
directed by Zoitan Fabri was chosen the best fea-* 
ture film by nine-member juiy for its “artistic 
achievement and perceptive 8nalysi.s” and was 
awarded the Golden Peacock. “An Encounter With 
Faces” produced by the Film Division of India, 
shared the Golden Peacock for the best short film 
with Poland’s “Olympic Games” for “depiction of 
children and their world.” The Silver Peacock for 
the best actor went to India’s Shankar Nag in 
“Ondanondu Kaladalli" (Kannada) for “the impre¬ 
ssive presence that he brings to the screen.” The 
Silver Peacock for the best performance by an 
actress was won by Savannah Smith for the 
“convincing creation of her role” in the American 
film “Five Days from Home”. Billy Wilder won 
the Silver Peacock for the best direction for his 
film “Fedora” as “the latest work from a great 
and ever-young film maker”. The Hindi feature 
film “Gaman” was awarded the special jury prize 
for “a promising first film”. 

The Indian Panorama reflected the cultural 
diversity of our own country and screened films 
of seven different languages. The 21 selected films 
represented film styles of IT directors, some of 
them having their first films on the show. The films 
were sub-titled in English. 

The festival had a market section for Indian 
and foreign film makers and buyers to strike their 
deals. A total of 86 Indian and 46 foreign films 
had been entered in the film market. A number of 
deals were concluded. The Indian Motion Pictures 
Export Corporation arranged for the sale of 32 
Indian films worth about Rs. 20 lakhs to the State 
Agency of Iraq.' Czechoslovdc television selected 
seven films. Algeria selected three Kannada films- 

TheOktini^rary 



—one for commercial screening and the other two 
for television. The Film finance Corporation of 
Indii^ purchased three Polish films from Fiimpolski 
and Poland has agreed to send a team for selecting 
ten Indian films for purchase. 

A three^ay seminar was also organised on 
the occasion, which had the significant theme 
**Cinema in the developing countries”. The major 
recommendations made by the symposium were 
the creation of a parallel exhibition network, the 
building of lowcost theatres for tfie screening of 
‘good cinema', acquisition of films from the Third 
World countries, the setting up of a separate sec* 
tion on Third World cinema in the festival to be 
held in India in the future and the expansion of 
field publicity units and at the district level to show 
not only documentaries but also' feature films of 
merit to the rural audiences. 

This year’s film festival however failed to 
receive enthusiastic response from the genera! pub¬ 
lic. There was no hectic rush and long queues at 
the countersi for purchase of tickets. The daily 
tickets which were for SO per cent of the theatre 
capacity were easily available at almost all the 
theatres. This was mainly because the Government 
had earlier declared its policy of not including 
films showing excessive sex and violence. Exorbi¬ 
tantly priced tickets for clean pictures turned the 
festival almost into a non-event to the public. 
Moreover, with a few notable exceptions, the 
general run of the films both in the competition 
and information section were not of a very high 
order. Absence of notable personalities of the film 
world was also another contributory factor to the 
lack response from the public. 

We hope the Government, has taken due 
notice of these lapses and drawblacks so that the 
Eighth International Film Festival of India may 
be a much improved and usefnl show. We also 
trust that the suggestions made by the President in 
his inaugural speech and the recommendations 


made by the seminar will be considered right ear¬ 
nestly by the Government for proper implementa¬ 
tion. Let not such festivals be occasions of enjoy¬ 
ment of mere rich unbanites, let them be effective 
in educating, entertaining and raising the tastes of 
people in general. 

IN THE YEAR OF THE CHILD 

Tha Children’s Film Society of India in its 
own way will contribute to the Internationa) Year 
of the Chiid. It proposes to hold week-long festi¬ 
vals of children’s films at each State capital. It will 
also hold a competitive International Children*s 
Film Festiual in November this year. 

The Society further aims to increase the num¬ 
ber of films for children and also the centres of 
exhibition. 

In the next five years the Society has pjans to 
produce two feature length films in each language 
m the country and have them dubbed in all the 
other languages. It is proposed to cost the Society 
Rs. 2 crores for a film and Rs. 40 lakhs for dub¬ 
bing. 

The Centra] Government is reported to have 
promised Rs. 70 lakhs to build a “children’s film 
complex” in Bombay. 

A FILM ON THE BLIND 

The Blind Relief Association and the National 
Association of the Blind are sponsoring a film on 
the blind. Named “Sparsh”, it will be produced by 
Basu Bhattacharya and directed by ShrParanjpe. 
Sai Paranjpe intends to become the director 
of such a film being inspired by a visit to the 
Blind Relief Association in Delhi, when she was 
much moved and impressed by the self-sufiiciency 
of sightless children. The cast of ‘Sparsh’ includes 
Shabana Azmi, Naseeruddin Shah, -;^V!4ba Chopra, 
Mohan Gokhale, Arun Joglekar and 'Om Puri. 


The sacred river of thy stricken biood shaii foid the five-fold 
stream of Freedom to guard the watch tower of Liberty. 

—Sarojini Naidu 


February 1 1979 
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Your nearest Family Welfare Centre, 
Primary Health Centre or Gram Swasthya 
Sahayak is equipped to provide the 
necessary advice and help. 

Approach them today 





HE PLANTS TREES TO BENEFIT 
ANOTHER GENERATION ....ac«o 
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Society suffers from a profound feeling of 
unhappiness, not so much when it is in 
material poverty as when its members are 
deprived of a large part of their humanity. This 
unhappiness goes on smouldering in the 
subconscious mind of the community till its life 
is reduced to ashes or a sudden combustion is 
produced. The repressed personality of man 
generates an inflammable moral gas deadly 
in its explosive force. 

—fiibmdranath Tagore 




I value individual freedom, but must not forget 

^at man is essMitlally a social being. 

Unrestricted individualism is the law of the 
jungle. Willing submission to social restraint 
for the sake of the well-being of society 
enriches the individual and society. 

; . _ —Mahatma Gandhi 

I'.ioac Libresyt 


V Each part of '•the community exists for the 
good of all, and not for its own separate 
interests. This spirit can give humanity as a 
whole the necessary conditions in which 
it can turn its best energies to its higher 
developmeht. 



Shri Aurobindo 
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Tbott art atoxtt^nt for sin agamst the Devaa* 
Tbou art atocK^tent foi* bw again t man, 

Thou art atonement for sin against the ancestors, 
Ibou art atonement of every kind of sin. 

The sin that I have committed knowingly. 

And the sin 1 have committed unawares, t 
For all the sins thou art atonement. 


—Tafwrvada (V. 8.13) 

(the mantra uttered while lighting sacrificial fire throws a light on the concent of sin). 

That has been called Rta (Eternal order, cosmic and moral). That Satyai (Truth as' intecritv 
and as reality) and That the Supreme Br ah m a n on the sages. ^ 

—Mahaoai^ayana Upaalahad (1,6) 

Whatever path they choose, lead to ME alone. In whatever way men approach ME~the 
Supreme Spirit I accept them. 


■^Bliagaiuit Gisa 

Ob king, hear the essence of Dharma and after hearing practise in your daily life That von 
should not behave with others as you do not want to be behaved others. 

—Mababharat (Advice of the Ycdcsa to Yudhisthira—Banaparva) 

As inert milk functions for the nourishment of the calf, so does the nature function for the 
liberation of the spirit. As people engage in action for relieving desires, so does the unmanifest 
liberating the spirit. * 

-'Saabbya PbiloBO|iby 

Ananda, be lamps unto yourselves. Be a refuge to yourselves. Seek no other refuge Hold fast 
to the Truth as a lamp and refuge (message of Buddha to Ananda the disciple before death).* 


What is I and what is Thou ? 
Whence are we, what for and how ? 
What the truth of all these show ? 
Ponder this, my brother, now ! 


»Baddba 


-^Sbankaracbarya (Mohamudgar) 

Keep company wiih the devotees of Krishna, chant the name of Krishna (there is no difference 
between Him and His name). Hear the narration of Krishna’s pastime. Reside at Vrindaban mcntallv 
(if not physically). Worship His image firmly believing that it is He Himself. ^ 

-- Gbaitanya (Quotation in Chaitanya Chantamrita by Krishna das Kavirqj). 

Those who look upon you as master, friend, father, mother and teacher, to whom you are all in 
all/Dwell in the temple of their hearts Those who never wish for anything,/ Who love quite naturally / 
Live in their hearts, for ever/Tfaere is your home 

—Taltldas (Ramcharitmanas—Ajodhyv Kand) 


I shall serve Him and no other, I do not worship idols or recite Namaz. I cherish in my heart 
the Formless One. We are neither Hindus nor Muslims. Our bodies and souls are the gift from Allah 
Ram ; Kabir makes the assertion that he had realised the Lord through meeting the Guru who was 
also the Pir. 


~-Giirn Atjoa 

“Children of Immortal Bliss” (Amritasya Putrah—as in Veda>~what a sweet, what a bopeftii 
name ! Allow me to call you brethren by that sweet name—heirs of immortal bliss,—yea, the Hindus 
refuse to call you sinners. Ye are the children of God, the sharers of immortal blis?, holy and perfbet 
beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners 7 It is a sin to call a man so ; it is a standing libel on human 
nature. 

—Swam! Vivefcanaada (Compkte works Vol. 1) 

Thought, vision, feeling, sense, the body’s self/ Are seized unalterably and he endures/ An 
ecstasy and immortal change : / He feels wideness and becomes Power, / All knowledge rushes on him 
like a sea : / Translated by the white spiritual ray / He walks in naked heavens of joy and calm, / Sees 
the God-face and hears transcendent speech. 

—Sri Avrobbsdo (Savitri-^power of Mantra on man) 
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--fDITORIAt ^ 

CHINESE AGGRESSION ON VIETNAM 


Chinees hegemonittic policy has exposed its ugly teeth ia launchiog military aggression against 
peaceful Vietnam. Vietnam was the victim of French and U. S. imperialism. The towns and villages of 
Vietnam were totally ruined by barbarous bombing of the U.S. imperialists. Since the defeat of the U.S. 
imperialists, Vi^nam started the revolution of construction. The task of reconstructing devastated VieU 
nam is a herculean one. The U.S. dropped upon Vietnam more destructive bombs than the total bombs 
used in the world war II and destroyed the cities with industries and villages including agricultural lands. 
The heroic Vietnamese people fought bravely against the imperialist aggressors and iahicted crushing 
defeat upon the imperialist expansionists. The patriotic Vietnamese created world record of sacrifice and 
heroism. 

To-day when the construction of the bombarded country was going on with full speed, the Chinese 
expansionists have flagrantly violated the international law to start military aggression against Vietnam. 
In spite of the agreement of the Peaceful co-existence between China and India, China trampled down 
the principles of Panchasheel and launched military aggression against India in 1962. It was really a 
shocking tragedy, as Chow En Lai, the Prime Minister of China joined hands with Jawabarlal Nehru to 
lay down the principle of Peaceful co-existence on the basis of Panchashee.’. In spite of the peaceful 
agreement with India, China started military offensive against India and forcefully occupied vast areas 
on the Hiomiayan region and is still keeping illegally those territories of India. 

China attacked Vietnam in the same way by violating all international laws of the UN to expand its 
' sphere of influence. China has been striving hard to be a Super Power in Asia by trampling down' the 
principles of socialism and peace. China’s military onslaught against socialist Vietnam has threatened 
the peace in Asia. When the war-ridden world has been marching steadily towards Peace and disarma¬ 
ment, Chinese aggression has foiled the peace efforts of the world. 

Since China cut off friendly relation with its benefactor USSR, China has been playing the 
role of a reactionary country by extending aid to racist South Africa. Zionist Israel and supporting U. S. 
nuclear base in the Diego Garcia island of the Indian Ocean and the chain of U. S, military bases 
around the globe. China has fully joined hands with the imperialist camp as against the socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

It is most unfortunate that China being a socialist country has been manoeuvring against 
socialism and peace. The imperialists have been conspiring to set China against the socialist world. 
They will take advantage of the fight between socialist China and other socialist countries. The im¬ 
perialist rulers of U.S. who failed to crush Vietnam and retreated from the area are glad to find social¬ 
ist China attacking Socialist Vietnam. It is indeed a tragedy of the socialist camp that socialist China 
»to-day playing in the hands of the imperialists to stem the tide of socialism engulfing the world 
ateadi^. 


As China has acquired nuclear bombs, the Chinese rulers consider them invincible and 
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MQMT.power. Tlie> aim^jnqwtd titieir throogliKrtit Aste ttid Aft^. lice'tittdii olidtal: 

of Cliiiui ndiedly ex^ses the deep laid hegemoBistio policy of China. " , 


i • 

We unequivocally condemn Chinese military aggression against peaceful Vtetnam. We urge 
upon the Chinese rulere in the name of sodalism and peace to stop this aggrenion and to withdraw 
their armed forces from the land of Vietnam without delay. We fervently appeal to dl peaceloving 
people of the world to raise their voice of protest against Chinese military onslaught upon Vietnam and 
to carry on effective campaign for peace throughout the world. Complete disarmament and lasting 
peace are essential for man’s survival, progress and prosperity. Peace must be maintained in Asia. 


We do believe that the heroic Vietnamese will inflict crushing defeat on the chined expui- 
sionists as they did to the imperialists. We do hope that Vietnam will save' South East Asia firom the 
hands of the aggressors. 


The Budget for 1979*80 

The new budget placed before the Parliament by Mr. Charan Singh, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Finance Minister, has belied the expectations of the people. The assurances of the leaders 
of the ruling Junata Party aroused great hopes among the people that the new budget will bring down 
the price level and thus ameliorate the sufferings of the common man. The people expected radical 
orientation of the socio-economic policy of the government for the betterment of the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people. But unfortunately the budget has dashed to the ground all hopes of the people. 

The new budget is an inflationary one which is sure to step-up the price index and aggravate 
the sufferings of the people at large. The deficit of Rs. 13S5/* crores will bring about further inflation 
erd raise the price of all consumer goods. The middle and lowincome group people as well as the 
poverty-stricken workers and peasants will be hard hit. The price-rise will develop a vicious circle by 
increasing discontent and unrest among the working people. The discontent of the working hands will 
develop unrest in the industrial sector and hamper productions. 

The unemployed, the landless tillers and the poor agriculturists will face acute miseries due 
to unusual price-rise. The entire people except the rich businessmen and wealthy farmers will undergo 
acute distress. 

The budget has got a redeeming feature no doubt for giving concession to the rich farmen. 
The budget will help agricniture by bringing down the price of chemical fertilizer, diesel oil, and tobo- 
well. The agricultural productions will receive a fresh stimulus for growth. But the pitiable condition of 
the landless cultivators will not improve in the least. The growth of agricultural productions will no 
doubt bring about overall improvement of Indian economy. Large fhads for irrigation will st^ up 
agricultural sector. 

The budget has not made any provision for the unemployed and the old people. Provteion 
for the unemployed and the old helpless people should have been made, AH progressive countries have 
arranged financial help for the unemployed and the old. 

More funds should have been allotted for education. During the last 31 years of our isd^ijes- 
dence edneation has not received top priority, as a result even to-day more than 40 crores people are 
stiU steeped in the darkness of illiteracy. Education is essential for the development and progress of 
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jsa Nifr doubt u large number of schists and teoluioloid*ti have come up ftom the edueatiomf 

' -institotione. All of them have not yet been harnessed for tlM building up of the country. The illiterate 
teeming masses.nre far behind the educated citizens. This widening gap should be wiped out as early as 
-possiUe. Just as the abnormal economic disparities should be eliminated within a short period, 'so the 
dWmence between the educated and the illiterates should be liquidated by spreading education. Eduoa-' 
tion is urgently neccessary for the real development of the nation. Funds should have been allotted to 
make education ftree gradually. Education should have received more importance in the budget. Edu- 
• cation has now b«;ome too costly for the middle and low-income group people. 

Funds for the liquidation of illiteracy and unemployment can be available by reducing the 
non-essential expenditures of the government. All non-productive expenditures should be cut down to 
the minimum. The economising policy should start from the Rashtrapatl Bbavan, minister’s houses and 
the administration. All non-essential spending should be done away with and the funds should be spent 
for the welfare of the people; 

The budget with such deficit of Rs. 1355/- will generate inflation causing suflerings to the 
common people. We should bear in mind that even the richest country like the U S has miserab^ 
failed to counteract the evil effects of inflation. Inflation has given rise to price-increase and growth of 
unemployment even in the most developed country like America. India’s condition will grow worse by 
resorting to inflation. The price of the daily necessaries of life will soar up to bring down the standard 
of living of the middle and low-income group people. The railway budget will .aggravate further price 
index. 

The budget of India should aim to build up an egalitarian social order for the happiness and 
progress of the entire people. The budget should have been drawn up scientifically for the speedy socio¬ 
economic transformation to improve the condition of the poverty-stricken teeming millions. The 
gains of the country’s productions should be utilised for the betterment of the common people. The 
economic disparities are to be liquidated as early as possible. 

The budget however deserves the credit of being rural oriented. The rural areas will deve¬ 
lop through electrification and road building. But no provision has been made for the landless tillers, 
who are underemployed and remain fully unemployed during the off-season of cultivation. 

The budget should aim to make India economically self-sufficient. The principle of self- 
reliance should be our guideline to attain economic independence. The public sector concerns deserve 
more attention to make all of them profit-earnig. The public sector is indeed the key to make Ind ia 
self-sufficient. Majority of the small industries depend on the public sector concerns. If the public 
sector concerns arc properly developed then our economy will be further strengthened. The profit of the 
blic sector will accrue to the government exchequer and enable the government to reduce the rate of 
tax The taxation should be reduced without dalay. As the value of our currency has gone down to less 
than 25 paishe, an income of at least Rs. 20000/- per year should be free from tax. 

The budget should be scientifically oriented to meet the pressing needs of the people at large. 
Although the budget will push up the price level to cause sufferings to the people, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Finance Minister deserves congratulation for his boldness to m^e the budget ruaj odea, 
ted If he had taken into consideration the miserable condition of the vast number of the unempfoyefl 
asd under-employed people as well as the sufferings of the landless tillers, then justice would have 
done to the poverty-stricken people. 

The people at the helm of affairs should uphold the teachings of Mahatma Oandhi who vjg^ 
alised that in free India ’‘tear will be wiped out from every eye” by eliminating exploitation end econo- 
jinicdixparitiet. 
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SGONOMIC AFFAUM 

The bumper production of foodgrains in spite 
of the heavy odds of unusual flood in 1978 has 
brought about stability in the economy to a 
great eitrat. Thanks to the agro>scientists and the 
efficient tillers of India for stepping up agricultural 
productions. But the industrial sector has failed to 
rea<;b the target. In spite of the big concessions 
given by govt, the industrial magnets have not been 
able to increase productions. No doubt the crisis in 
coal, power has hardly affected the industrial sector. 
The price>rise of the essential commodities has 
caused unrest among the working people who are 
resorting to strike for the fulfilment of their just 
demands. The lock-outs and strikes are hampering 
the industrial production. The management should 
accept the reasonable demands of the employees, 
udio should also try their best to step up prc^uc- 
tions. 

The export earnings have come down thus 
effecting our foreign, exchange reserves. The import 
bill is more 4ban the export earnings. The devalua¬ 
tion of rupee currency for five times has increased 
our foreign debt, which has been already more than 
Rs. 11000/-crores. The trade deficit will badly hit 
our economic growth. The foreign exchange reserves 
should have been properly utilised for the import 
of only essential items. 

All-out efforts should be made to increase our 
exports. The protectionist policy of the developed 
capitalist countries stands in the way of the deve¬ 
lopment of export trade. The Western developed 
countries are not prepared to help the developing 
countries like India. They are interested to exploit 
the developing countries by exporting their products 
at high price and importing the raw materials of 
the developing countries at low price. The Western 
i&onopolist.s are greatly interested to set up big indu¬ 
stries in the developing countries and thus to corner 
the industrial development of the developing coun¬ 
tries. 1 hey do not want the developing countries 
to achieve economic independence. The penetration 
of the multinationals in our economy will sabotage 
India’s economic growth. The multinationals will 
play their role in India in the same way as they 
have done in other developing countries. The people 
at (he helm of affairs should be cautious about the 
participation of the multinationals in our economy. 

The assets of the leading Industrial Houses of 
India, as announced by the government of India, 
clearly show tbe trend of our economic growth. 
While the top monopoly houses have been earning 
thousands of crores, mote than fifty per cent of our 


population Ilvp below the poverty line. More than 
half of Indian people do not get two morsels a day 
Tata's assets went up toRs. 980.7^ crores, Birla’s 
to Rs. 974.68 crores and the assests of other lead¬ 
ing houses soared up to more than Rs. 100/ crores 
each whereas more than 40^raillion educated unemp¬ 
loyed have been undergoing the sufferings of unem¬ 
ployment. This glaring contradiction in our socio¬ 
economic condition nakedly exposes how miserably 
we have failed to implement the dreams of Oandh.ji 
and the galaxy of martyrs. While there is bumper 
crop a large number of people are starving. I his 
paradox must be removed. 

We take the pledge in the name of Mahatma 
Oandbi to eliminate economic disparities. Almost 
ail political parties declare that socialism is their 
goal. But unfortunately the pitiable condition of the 
poor has not improved much. Gandhiji visualised 
complete elimination of the economic disparities 
and real welfare of the teeming millions. 

It is really unfortunate that in spite of bum¬ 
per crop, the price of the essential commoditic.s has 
not conic down The common people are groaning 
under the pressure of the high cost of living. The 
price of good quality rice was Rs 5/- only per 
maund in 1947 and to-day tbe price of good quality 
rise is Rs 5/- only per kilogram in the Super Bazar. 
During the last 31 years of independence the cost 
of living has been going up from year to vear due 
to unusual inflation. Inflation hardly affects the 
common people by stepping up the cost of living. 
Inflation generates cycle of economic crisis. Even the 
developed rich countries including the US arc 
facing the adverse effects of inflation through shar¬ 
pening economic crisis, soaring prise-rise and grow¬ 
ing unemployment. Unfortunately, we are also 
following the same policy and leading tbe country 
into economic disorder. Inflation will deepen the 
economic crisis and cause acute sufferings to tbe 
people. A developing country like Inc'a where more 
than fifty per cent population arc still below the 
poverty line, should not resort to inflation in any 
case. But our new budget has included dificit of 
a colossal amount, thus aggravating the economic 
diffi.:ulties. Inflation should be avoided by all means. 
No doubt the prospect of tbe economy will »» 
bright if the people at the helm of affairs properly 
tackle the economic affairs. 

The vast resources of India, if harnessed teienti- 
fiealiy, India's economic growth can be spectacular, 
India can attain economic independent within 
a short period if the Indian i^ientistv and tech¬ 
nologists as well as tbe raw materials at scienti¬ 
fically utiliKd. The principle of self'hdf as laid 
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fte "asiddiiie for tbe 

Indira leaikii. 

BilirrAL ATTACK ON THE HARIIANS AND 
OTH^ MINORITIES' 

It is indeed deplorable that even after 31 
years of independence, barbarous attacks are being 
buried upon the Harijans and other minorities in 
different parts of the country. The narrow paro* 
chial spirit of casteism has maddened the upper 
class people of vested interests to carry on brutal 
attacks on the impoverished Harijans and other 
downtrodden minorities. The allotment of land to 
the landless Harijans and tribal people has incited 
the Jotedars and other people of vested interests to 
attack biutally the poor Harijans and other minori¬ 
ties and to burn their houses. The hatred of the 
casteists has thrown Bibar, U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh into the whirlpool of the frenzy of cas¬ 
teism. Village after village of the poor Harijans 
have been burnt to ashes and dozens of innocent 
Harijans have been thrown into the fire. Even the 
women and children have not been spared. The 
heaitrending attrocities of the casteist landlords 
upon the poor Harijans have rudely shocked the 
democratic minded people of India. But unfortuna¬ 
tely the respective state governments have miserably 
f. lied to control the situation. The policy of the 
Bihar government for the reservation of jobs for 
the Harijans and other backward communities has 
practically divided the society into two rival camps, 
Harijans and upper castes. The parochial fight is 
going on in Bihar and U.P. and has vitiated the poli¬ 
tical atmosphere of the two big states. The recent 
tragic incidents of Mujaffarnagar nakedly exposes 
the vitiated condition of the society. It is high time 
that the Government should take up stern mea¬ 
sures to stop this type of lawlessness as well as to 
start effective campaign against casteism and 
communalism which are eating into the vitals of 
the nation. The poverty-stricken Harijans and the 
minorities are the victims of the reactionary anti¬ 
national forces. The integrity and solidarity of the 
nation are threatened to-day by the brutal attroci¬ 
ties of the antinational elements of vested interests. 
All democratic minded people should unite to con¬ 
duct tearing campaign for national integration to 
root out the, parochial spirits of casteism and 
communalism. 

The sacrifice of Gandhijra life for national 
unity has failed to dawn better sense of national 
consciousness among tbe people. It is ibe impera¬ 
tive task of tbe democratic and progressive forces 
of tbe country to fight against the forces of reaction 
who are out to put the clock back. The spirit of 
sevularis k, democracy and national unity must be 
upheld by all means. 

A SHOCK TO THE GAPITAUST WORLD 

Price-rise oi oil by the OPEC countries has 
given a rude shock to the developed capitalist 
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ecAint^es. Wailiiiqitdii hopie^ that fibe ;^ce-lNto of 
oil would not be more than 5 per cent. Even Presi¬ 
dent Carter eraressed this hope. US Secretkry^ 
the Treasury Michael Blumenthal durhig bi4 visit 
to tbe Middle East countries including Saudi Ara¬ 
bia tried to impress upon the oil-producing coun¬ 
tries not to excMd oil -pri<» more than 5 per cent. 

The US rulers have been shocked for the 
second time by the price-rise of oil even by Saudi 
Arabia, the biggest supplier of oil to the capitalist 
countries. 

The joint declaration of tbe Arab States in¬ 
cluding Saudi Arabia against the Camp David 
Agreement rudely surprised the US. The Washing¬ 
ton Post has urged the US government to change 
its policy towards Saudi Arabia for upholding its 
national interests in spite of US pressure. The 
capitalist camp is surprised to find a new change in 
tbe political atmosphere of the Middle 
East. The Arab countries are now determined 
to safeguard their national interests by all means. 

CmUSATION AND THE MAD ARMS RAGE 

In the early days of human civilisation, man 
used the^priinitive weapons to fight with each other. 
In those days of backwardness the cost of weapons 
was negligible and the causulties were all few in 
number. According to the calculation of an Ameri¬ 
can admiral, Julius Ceasar had to incur barely |0.7S 
to kill an enemy two thousand years ago and 
for Napoleon the cost went up to g 3000. During 
tbe 1st world war the cost of killing enemy was f 
21,000 and in the World War II the cost rose up to 
1220,000. 

The development of the civilisation has given 
rise to the mad arms race which involves to-day 
the cost of 400 billion dollar. The expenditure for 
military purposes is increasing abnormally when 
about 100 crores of people are suffering for want 
of food and malnutrition, more than 100 crores get 
no medical aid and about 170 crores are illiter^e. 
If this mad race continues, then tbe military ex¬ 
penditure of the so-called civilised world will reach 
$ 820 billion by the year 2000. 

The suicidal arms race gives rise to abnormal in- 
fiation, growing unemployment and further impov¬ 
erishment of the downtrodden people. It is more 
harmful to tbe weak economies of tbe developing 
countries. The unusual military budgets are res¬ 
ponsible for budget deficits, inflation, currency 
devaluations and the increase of taxes.- The exces¬ 
sive expenditute for military purposes has deprived 
the people from the social and cultural needs, edu¬ 
cation and research, public services and amenities. 
The capitalist countries have been facing sharpen¬ 
ing economic crisis due to this mad arms race. 
They are undergoing the pressure of soaring infla-^ 
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OflftDQt S^rsMirSlr* 

«««r ]|» tMflored iw mien Ouit Oe US would 
nnintefn its nilitiiy ptiiUion in aree. Tte US 
&M Kiven the (voipise ^ re-equip South Korea’s 
600,000 strong army With mown weapons and to 
as^y hundreds of fighters, helicopters, destroyers, 
missiles etc. As the public opinion was very strong 
in America and South Korea for the withdrawal of 
the US troops from South Korea, the US adminis¬ 
tration declared to withdraw its armed forces from 
Senth Korea. 


bombs on villages and towns. Taalt uoUs are oww- 
ting in the north. In Managua iadiscrinunato* 
searches and arrests are being Conducted and the' 
armed forces are shotting ail **suspeott”.t 

Samoza is not able now to ootinue the fight 
against the rebels. So he visited recentlv Honduras, 
El Salvador and Guatemala to ask fbr their military 
.help for defeating the rebels. 

MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM 


Mr. Hodding Carter’s statement clearly indi¬ 
cates that the US will keep up its troops tn this 
region and arm to the teeth the South Korean 

army. 

U.8. MILITARY BASES IN PHILIPPINES 

After prolonged negotiations for three years 
it was declared in Manila that the relevant treaty 
entered into 31 years ago was amended. But in 
^te of the people'^* demand and the amendments 
of the treaty the US will maintain the naval base 
at Subic Bay and the airforce base at Clark Field, 
near Manila. Both the Phillippine and American 
flags will now ily over these bases to satisfy the 
public opinion of Philippines. The.,US will no doubt 
retain its power to carry any military operation in 
the Philippines. 


War-tension has been vitiating the atmosphere 
of the Middit East due to the aggressive policy of 
the Israeli rulers aided by the imperialists. The 
continuous aggression of the Israeli armed forces 
upm Lebanon and the Palestinian refugee camps 
has been aggravating the situation. The Israeli rulers- 
have been violating the directive of the United 
Nations to withdraw their armed forces from the 
Arab territory. On the contrary the Israeli armed 
forces are attempting to occupy further territories 
of the Arab people and to consolidate tbeir settle¬ 
ment in the Arab land. 

The real solution of the burning problem of 
the Middle East is to convene the Geneva Peace 
conference with all interested parties who will 
be ready to implement the security council resolu¬ 
tion 242 and 338. 


The people of Philippines are’raising their 
dmnand for the complete withdrawal of., the US 
bnses from Philippines. 

U.8. BUDGET FOR 1980 

The draft federal budget for 1980 financial 
year, has proposed federal expenditure at I 532 
billion and revenue at $ 503 billion. 

President Carter has proposed a military bud- 
gat in order to increase military strength. The pro¬ 
posal has set 8 125.8 billion for military purposes. 
The overall defence expenditure will come to I 
138.2 billion. The Pentagon will get colossal funds 
fbr stepping up manufacture of armaments. 

REVOLT IN NICARAGUA 

The foreign news agencies report that the 
Sandinist National Liberation Front has started 
XMSS revolt against the oppressive dictatorship. 
Heavy fighting is going on in the north of tbe coun- 
Wy. The rebels are conducting fierce fighting in 
Leon, Chinandega and Metagalpa. The guerrillas 
Wistroyed the government Radio Equis Station The 
armed forces of Samoza government had to face 
Baavy losses in the recent military fight, accor ding 
tn a front communique. 


According to the statement of the king of 
Jordon, a real peace can be established in the 
Middle East only if Israel withdraws its troops from 
the occupied Arab land and the just rights to tbe 
Palestinians for an independent and sovereign state 
is recognised. 

ISRAELI AGGRESSION AGAINST LEBANON 

Israel launched fierce attack upon Lebanon. Thi» 
aggression was most virulent since March last year 
when Israeli offensive was started. The Israeli 
troops crossed over to the north bank of the Litani 
River and attacked villages of Arnau and Aysbia 
and occupied Al-Mabupudiya. The peaceful citizens 
of this area were boi> barded by the Israeli artillery. 
Tbe barbarous attack of the Israeli troops started 
on tbe very day when the UN Security Council was 
discussing the urgency of maintaining tbe UN force 
in Lebanon for a longer time. Israel has flagrantly 
defied the UN decision for the withdrawal of the 
Israeli armed forces from Lebanon, 

Israel aimed to threaten the Palestininan 
patriots by launching this brutal attack upon Leba¬ 
non on the very day when the Palestine National 
Council was having its 14tb session in Damascus, 
Israel aided by US has been emboldened to pat 
pressure upon the Arabs to accept the Middle East 
settlement as {flanned by Israel joints frith US. 
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tion, ip'owing unemployment, gradual devaluation 
and rise of living index. 

The Soviet Union brought down its armed 
forces by more than two million officers and men 
and reduced armaments and military budget in the 
later half of 1950s. It brought about reduction in 
armaments and military spending. In 1963 the 
USSR decided to reduce unilaterally defence ex- 
pendiiture. The US also cut down it.s miliiary bud¬ 
get in 1964-65. But on the pretext of the light in 
Vietnam, the US raised the military budget. The 
USSR on the contrary has not increased milituiy 
expenditure for the last eight years. 

Before five years the USSR proposed in the 
UN General Assembly that the permament mcni- 
bers of the Security C’uncil reduce their jmliiary 
budget by lO per cent and the fund thus saved he 
soent in aid of the deve!i)piiig countries. In 
the Soviet Uii'oj; again proposed that the t'inpr ;,t 
economic and nii ilary powers reduce their milu.iry 
budgets in the same way and us-; 10 per coat of 
the funds for helping liie developing c-niitn .'S. 
This reduction should slait from 1979 ati.i cou-inuc 
for llirec >c:trs. The developing counl.’‘ies warmly 
welcomed the proposal. 

Even a section of the US press supported thi.s 
idea of reducing military budget. 

The fiuads thus Hiv«d would come up to 112 
billion dollars. A fraction oMhis colo.ssal amount 
would be sufficient to meet the pressing needs of 
public hc-ith, education, food and housing. The 
remaining big sum may be invested for the iodiis- 
tri'il and agricultural development of the developing 
countries. 

But it is regrettable that the Nato countrie.s 
in their Atlantic week mei’ting at Biusscls in 
Deceniber decided to increase military budgets by 
3 per cent annuallv. President Carter's rc^-ent 
statement in an interview supp-'rts this stand. “Our 
goal and that of other Nato nations is to increase 
the real level of defence expenditures” President 
Carter said. 

The Nato countries spent 1300 billion dollars 
for military expenses during the last decade. They 
invested half of this vast sura during the last 4 
years. The reduction of military cxpeiuliiurc must 
be implemented by both the socialist and capi¬ 
talist countries. It can not be effective by the socia¬ 
list countries ajone. Both camps should join hands 
to stop this suicidal arms race to transform the 
present war-ridden world into happy and pros¬ 
perous one. Complete disarmament and lasting 
peace muse be achieved for the happiness, pros¬ 
perity and progress of mankind. 


UNIFICATION OEIRA^ AND SYRIA 

We hail the unification of Iraqund Syria 
which will greatly strengthen the Arab National 
Front to fight against the aggression of the Zionists 
aided by the imperialists. Both the States are ruled 
by the Arab Baatli Socialist Party. The aim of the 
Arab Baatb Socialist Party is to unite the entire 
Arab people to stand solidly against the sinister 
comspiracy of the zionist cum impcuulisis. The 
rulers of Iraq and .Syria aim to establish socialism 
and democracy in both countries as well as in other 
countries of the Middle East, This umiicutton of 
Iraq and Syria will rally all Arab people under the 
Arab National Front to fight successfully against 
the sinister conspiracy of the zioui.st i->rael and the 
imperialists. The imperialists have got enormously 
lucrative inieicst lu <m 1, I liey e\ploiittd the vast oil 
rc-sonices of the Middle E.ist for m ciy dci:ade.s and 
earned billions cf dollars from year to year till 
nalioKrili-.atio;}. Their design is to consolidate the 
position of ihe zi-nnst riilcti. of l.>raej in inc Miudle 
East in ordci tn stage a come-b.ick f-r e.-tploiimg 
again the coioN.sal oil resources I'f the Middle Last, 
Modern civiiis.ition gieaily depends on oil The 
ni’.lionaiisaliori oi'oii by ’he oil prv>uucing countries 
has landed the developed capiiaiiit cuuutnes in 
acute crisis. The |>riie-iise ofotl m the tnlcrest of 
the oil-pr -dncing countries lias brought a great 
change in the economic condition ol the Wes¬ 
tern developed counttics. The iiiiity between Iraq 
and Syria will act as a source ol strength for the 
entire Arab people to fight against Zionism and 
imperialism. 1'his revolutionary unity will enthiisc 
the Atab people with rcvoluliouaiy incenlive for 
united struggle throughout the Arab Homeland. 

As Mr. Saddam Hussein. RCC Viec-Cbairtnan 
said, “Such a unity is a complete iiKsturica! process 
and not tneiely an ineidcnl and that our determina¬ 
tion is irrevocable, .since such a del;,rmiu,ition is 
eman.iiiiiu from parlies able to actthe unity of 
these two proLrew-nve countries will eltcinfy the 
entire Arab world with revolulumary/,cal to tight 
relentlessly agaiiisl zionii>:n and impcnalii m. 

V/ft wish ail .success to the magnificent initia¬ 
tive of the rulers of Iraq and Syria to unify their 
coun'ries for the con.solidation of the Aiab people 
to liberate the occupied Arab tei;,ritones and to 
build up new Arab land of happiness and prosperi¬ 
ty oil the ba.sis of the socialist piinciple. 

U S. DECISION FOR SOUTH KOREA 

According to the Reuter the US Slate 
Department has decided to change its decision to 
withdraw its troops from South Korea. In 1977 
the U S. decided to withdraw 30.000 ground troops 
within five years, keeping more than 10,000 airforce, 
intelligence, legistic and other personnel. Mr. James 
Carter gave this promise during the election. 
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IMWMDRTAL SAGAS OP fMARTYRS 


*‘The call came from the high and the res* 
ponse of our youngmen was immediate. On the 
pinnacle of supreme sacriftee they are getting ready 
with the support of religions fervour to carve their 
way through and march forward^'—Tagore. * 

CHARU CHANBRA BASU 

It is the burning revolutionary spirit which 
counted in the actions of the spirit and bodily in¬ 
capacities could not prevent them in carrying out 
their mission. An exemplary illustration of this is 
the martyrdom of Charu Chandra Basu. He was 
sickly and thin built and devoid of hts palms and 
fingers of the right hand from his birth. Charu 
decided that the redoubtable Public Prosecutor of 
the Mipore Bar who had earned a notoriety for his 
enthusiasm m prosecuting freedom fighters should 
be shot down The Public Prosecutor was an 
unpiincipled man and an expert in fabricating evi¬ 
dence and preparing false cases against anyone 
suspected of nationalist aspirations Ashu Biswas 
appeared before the subburban Magistrate in a 
coining case ou February 10, 1909. When he was 
about to leave tne court in the afternoon he was 
hit by a shot and ran desperately towards the 
courtroom Charu chased him and placing the re¬ 
volver at bis back fired another shot which proved 
fat.il A constable grappled with him from behind 
and he was soon overpowered with the help of other 
constables It was noticed that the revolver had been 
tightly tied to bis crippled right hand and be had 
pulled the trigger with his left hand. It was all a 
single handed effort, the government failed to dis¬ 
cover any big conspirac . Charu was condemned 
to death in a sessions trial on February 22,1909 and 
executed on March 19, 1909. Out mg the trial be 
said in reply to a question from the court about the 
motive of his crime **1 killed Ashu Biswas because 
he was an enemy of the country. He always con¬ 
ducted cases against innocent-men and tried his best 
to secure a convictionHe said on another occa- 
tion *'lt was predestined that Ashu would die at 
my hands and that 1 shall be hanged on that ac¬ 
count.” 

JOOENDRA NATH CHAKRABORTY 

There are many instances where a revolution* 
ary of courage and determination was frustrated by 
fate or accident and had to court death without 
fulfilling bis mission. Martyrdom of Jogendra Nath 
vras one such. 

Jagatsi Ashram at Silchar was a religious 
institution founded by Mahendra Nath Dey, a 
renowned scholar known as Swami Yogananda. 
But It was generally believed that the As^am was 
a centre of revolutionary activity. Gordon, S.D.O., 
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Sylhet was a revengafbl, uid a tyrannkwl man; lia 
would not tolerate any expression of natiemaiism in 
hia area and would not hesitate to extreme 
steps to curb such fiselings. So he was looking for 
an opportunity to disband the ashram by terroris¬ 
ing the ashramites. A ready made excuse was sotm 
found. A man falsely complained that his young 
brother had been kidnapped by the ashramities. 
On July 7, >920 a party of police raided the Ashram 
and charged the members with bayonet and latfaj. 
The head of the Ashram, Swami Yogananda, was 
hit by a bullet and died on July 16 in Sylhet jail as 
a result of the injury. On July 8, a second raid was 
made and all the members of Ashram were arres¬ 
ted, hand-cuifed and marched to the far away po¬ 
lice station. The whole Ashram was ransacked and 
plundered, and the women members were molested. 
This inhuman and uncalled for attrocity raised 
great discontentment and a younyman took a vow 
of revenge. With a bomb in one hand arid a revol¬ 
ver in another he looked for the mam villian of the 
episode, Gordon. Not finding him in the club he 
rushed to hts bungalow on March 27, 1913 at 7-30 
p.m. He jumped over the fence, but unfortunately 
slipped and the bomb in his hand exploded. Ihe 
whole body was burnt and torn to pieces. The 
revolutionary could not be identified. But after a 
long time it was found out that he was Jogendra 
Nath Chakraborty*—a prominent revolutionary of 
Sylhet. 

GOPINATR SAHA 

Martyrdom of Oopinath Saha was a controver¬ 
sial event in the Congress of that time. While a 
section of the Congress condemned his action for 
murdering an innocent man, Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das praised him for his indomitable cour¬ 
age, determination and patriotism. 

Gopinath Saha took a vow to remove Tegart 
who had earned a notoriety for repression, and 
atrocities and tyranny against the freedom fighters. 
He also played a great part in the battle of Bari 
Balam against Jatin Mukherjee and his men. In his 
statement in the High Court sessions Oopinath 
Saba said that he got a call from the Mother to 
remove from the world the enemy of Indian free¬ 
dom movement. On January 12, 1934, Gopinath 
fired at an European gentlemen. E. Day, while 
he was looking at a shop window, near the crossing 
of Park Street and Chowringhee, Calcutta. Mr. Day 
resembled Tegart to a great degree and Gopinato 
mistook him for bis target. He was chased through 
the streets in the neighbourhood of Park Street and 
ultimately overpowered and arrested. Standing his 
trial before tbe Chief Presidency Magistrate he 
regretted killing an innocant man and confessed 
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«h»yt ban to ItiB T«gart. With 
4 jttriiw sittiie he laid, "Thnnigh the grace of God 
'Tegwt Sat saved hiiitseif......lf there is any patriot 

tiejFoaagoian in the cotmtry he will complete my 

ineomiHete task.Mr. Tegart may think himself 

safe, hilt he is not, I leave the unfinished work for 
•ethers.** Befcn'e the High Court sessicms he declared 
“May eveiy drop of my blood sow the seeds of 
fncdom in every- home of India, so long repres¬ 
sions such as Jallianwala Bagh, Chandpur, etc, 
would go on, this state of things would continue’*, 
lodgement was delivered condemning Gopinath to 
death on February 16,1924 and he was executed on 
March 1, 1924. 

BHAGAT SINGH, SUKHDEV AND RAJGURU 

Bhagat Singh joined the Hindustan Republi¬ 
can Association in 1924. Revolutionary spirit was in 
his blood and memorable incidents like the-martyr¬ 
doms of Goptmchan Saha, Ramprasad Bismil and 
others of the Kakori Train Robbery case and 
heroic activities of Babbar Akali Dal inspired him. 
Bhagat Singh reorganised the Republican Associa¬ 
tion to give it Mcialist colour and renamed it 
Hindustan Socialist Republic Party with a member¬ 
ship of about forty. Immediate cause which spur¬ 
red the revolutionaries was the death of Laia 
Lajpat Rai on 17ih Nov., 1928 due to a lathi charge 
which he had received during the demonstration at 
Lahore against the ail white Simon Commission on 
the 30ih of October 1928. The revolutionaries held 
Scott, the superintendent of police, Lahore, respon¬ 
sible for the death of the heroic son of Punjab and 
decided to take revenge. On the 17th of December 
1928 three revolutionarics-Bhagat Singh, Rajguru 
and Chandra Shekhar Azad waited outside the 
ori e of the S.P. But instead of Scott, Saunders, 
the D.S.P. came out of the office and Rajguru mis¬ 
taking him for Scott opened fire hitting him on his 
head. Bhagat Singh darted out and sent five shots 
one after the other on the prostrate body of the 
victim. Chaonan Singh, Saunder’s guard chased 
the assasins; but Chandra Shekhar Azad who was 
standing aside shot him dead. The three revolu¬ 
tionaries then escaped through the boarding house 
of the D.A.V. College nearby. Bhagat Singh and 
his colleagues went underground and the police was 
unable to find any trace of the offenders, although 
several posters appeared on the walls of Lahore 
proclaiming that **thirst fqr blood is still unquen¬ 
ched’*. 

Although the leaders of the H.S.R.A. went 
underground, they continued to keep themselves in 
touch with tte happenings in the country. While 
Meerut Conspiracy case was going on the Govern¬ 
ment of India introduced the Public Safety Bill in 
the Lqglslative Assembly on Febniary 5,1929 with 
the o^eot of auppressiog Indian nationalism. 
IPandit Nmni eharaoterised the Biii as 


n>nlic Danger Bill. On the 8th of April 1929, 
President of the Assembly, Vithaibhai J. Patel, gave 
bis ruling on the^Trades Disputes Bill and was go¬ 
ing to pronounce his ruling on the controversial 
Public ^fety Bill when two bombs exploded one 
after the other followed by revolver shots. The 
impact of the bombs was great but no one was 
injured. In fact as was stated by Bhagat Singh it 
was not their intention to injure anyone. If it had 
been so they could have thrown the bomb on Simon 
who was sitting in assembly or on the Treasury 
Benches. Leaflets, purport^ to be the Manifesto 
of the Hindustan Republican Party were thrown in 
the Hall, it began as follows **lt takes a loud voice 
to make the oeaf bear—with these immortal words 
ottered at a similar occasion by a valiant French 
martyr do we strongly justify this action of ours”. 
While admitting their sorrow to adopt violent 
methods stated ’’sacrifice of individuals at the altar 
of great revolution that will bring freedom to all 
rendering exploitation of man by man impossible 
is inevitable.” 

Bhagat Singh aud Rajguru were arrested in 
the Assembly chamber without thd slightest resi&> 
tance on their part. Giving out the reason for 
their action they said that insults had been heaped 
upon the nation through the so called Indian Par¬ 
liament and it was disgraceful to allow such things 
to pass without serious protest. Their purpose had 
been to stop the force and expose the bureaucracy 
to the public. 

In a statement before tbe Magistrate on June 
6, 1929 Bhagat Singh and Batufceshwar Dutta 
narrated their protests were not against any indivi* 
duals but against the Institution i.e. the Central 
Legislative Assembly and tbe mentality of the 
leaders. They also gave their famous definition of 
Revolution. “By revolution we mean that the pre¬ 
sent order of things which is based on manifest 
injustice must change. Revolution is the inalienable 
right of mankind. Freedom is the imperishable 
birthright of ail. 1 he labour is the real sustainer of 
the workers. For these ideals and for this faith 
we shall welcome any suffering to which we may be 
condemned. To the altar of this revolution we 
have brought our youth as incense, for no sacrifice 
is too great for so magnificent a cause. We are 
content. We await the advent of Revolution. Long 
Live Revolution”. 

Initially a case was started on June 26,1929 
against six accused—Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev, Raj¬ 
guru, Jatin Das, Chandra Shekhar Azad and 
Bhagavati Cbaran. The latter two were absconders. 
While in the police lock up the accused were in¬ 
humanly tortured, both their bands were handcu¬ 
ffed. They refused to defend their case. Ultimately 
a Tribunal was constituted for their trial under vari¬ 
ous sections of the I.P.C. and the Explosive Sub- 

(Contdt on page 40) 
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SarejiniN^u. 

An IHustrioua Daughter 
of IndiaL 

. ""I ’ ' 



On the 13th of Fcbraaiy fefl the birth cente-^ 
nary of Sarojini NaidU’-one of the finest pruducts 
of Indian womanhood. She had rich and colour¬ 
ful personality. ,Her innate Jove for beauty and 
all that is enjoyable on earth made her bjossom 
forth as a poet from a very early age. Her lilting 
lyrics earned her the sob: iquet of “the Nightingale 
of India.” But her poetic lowpeuimcnt did not pre¬ 
vent her from stiking active pan ui p\)Ii».ic.s and 
•from fightinj: for women's emancipation, communal 
h '.rmpTiy an.d social uplilimeiit. 

Surojitii N.ndu was horn on February 13, 1879 
in Hycter;ib3il. Her father Dr. Aghoren tli Chatto- 
padbyay. the tji?n Priacipa! of N: 2 i’.m’s college was 
a great scholar, educaiioni.sf f,r!d focia! n former. 
Love for nature’s beauty and flair for writing ran in 
her family in Beng'ai. She Ki3rii*d vvrijint; poems in 
English ni the tender .'!ge of tl!'rfeci\ After com¬ 
pleting her mi trjeuiation, site went off to England 
for further studies. 'Ihere she studied at King's 
coliege, London and Gtrroi'. College, Catnbridge. 
On her return to India, she devote.1 lisraeff whole- 
her.itedly in writing r'oenis arid her w..)fks “ fhe 
Golden Threshold,” “The bird of Tune” and ’’Ihe 
Broken Wing” wc;e pubiis.heJ une aiier r.nolher. 

She had tallen in !ov? vvifit M-jvr Naidu, who 
was in ch«fcc <=f the Mcui'cil SeiVfces of-the 
Nizanf.s Impiri.i) Service f'roops. Tbeir murndge 
which took place m IS'/d, was irseSt'a bold stBp to¬ 
wards sociaf reform because u was not only 
a love nnifringf; biit also r.n taiercasl and interpro- 
yincial iu>e. which was a cmilratentiou of sac;al 
norm.'- rigidly folk'wed in tff.'.sc days. She f'cltdeep- 
ly tor the pitiiible otmditio.n of, Indian women at 
that time and in her twenties took up the cause -of., 
education of women and clatmed for them freedom^ 
from subiiervience and equality of status with mea. 
But her unbounded spini and energy did hot stop 
at her being a feminist and social; relofmer. She 
threw herself heart and soul in the qational sturggie 
for freedom. . " _ 

The high tide of political awakening in Beji|iai 
made Sarojim Naidu a^re of the heed of .turntng 
towards naik>naJiBt politics; But it was' Gokbale. 
who was her first ^litical mentor. *'Confeaate 
your Me, your talent, your sqiig, jiouf ipeeebi 


your thougbr, yogr dreain to, , the tnbfherlan^^^ 
advised Onkhale and she followed the advice with' 
Mai and courage. It was the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi in the Indian political scene, that drew 
SaroMiw Naidu into the middle of the national 
struggle against the British do.mination. Sarojtni 
Naidu h.id Jrmt G;*ndhiji in London when he was 
On bis W3V back from SL>uih Atrica to India, and 
had been deeply impre.>ised She wus in the cefitm 
of Gandhijrs mtri-coop;‘ralion movement in 1920-' 
■2. She became the presidenr op the Kanpur sps-' 
Sion of Indian National Congress in I92.'>. Five 
ye.irs later, she wus in the forefiont of^ihs Salt 
Satyapi.-rho.' She recoii'efl Oandhiji i*m "Apirii 
1930 when he arrive..! ar alier niatchirig' 

ac‘ro.s.s 241 imle-s from .'Shmedabad, Slid courted 
imprisoiimt j'lt a nunibi-T of iim”;!. >,r(e was a defc- 
gate to t;,s Round i‘,;b!e Cvinrcpmcc ;!i E.nglund in 
1'->3I a«id a niaiuber of the Gi'Vcrnmcnt of India, 
deleaatioa lo .Soudi .Africa in 19.32 She was impri-' 
soned dining the Qint Ind.ii movement in 1,942 and 
was lodged in the- Aga Khan Piilaofi ui Poona with ■ 
Gandioji anti was by jiis side when he Ufjdertook 
a 2]-d’»y fast in t94,l ■ ’ ' 

Jn March 1947, Sarojiid Naidu presidsd over 
the A'-ittn RclutK.n'! t.:onf. rence which had beeh 
coBvenetl at the initiative of Pjtndit JaWaharlal 
Nehru. La'vr that year .site herame the fir.st Indian 
..woman to l(Ccome the Oovertior of a pfoyince,' She 
brcaiht’d bis last on Masch 2, 1949^ .in hitrnefcs as 
the Governor of the Urtired Provinces, - 

Sarojioi Naidu wits a forcefuf oratby.Her 
speeches could keep die listeners speH'boiJfi|I for 
hours together. Her. graceful per^ortalitiy ■hogfd 
cow down to silence even the woarst t^pei hjfeti;. 

. Jers. She had a fine sehse of humour and ^ itat^ 
lies of wit did not .spare even the Mdhaima. J'awt*:. 
b^ai Nehru aptly said, of her that introduced 
into the-national strug^ artistry and poe.iky'^gs ; 
Gandbiinftised mbrai charhker;'* '• 

Siui was a keen adtnher of lh)dk'«-'cohii|3^itd 
culture and an ardenrlovtn: of ahlty .bfTh|(la;. 

. woHtedi fof jtfindu Muii^iiih all. ; li# 

' career, ■ ■ ' y''''' 

Sarojtni Naidu lived a full aotj^- .Ufa vtiut > 

as aha lived and^l^ a- tegat^ 'df (^dkhittail''WddS 
wtten she sms laki to rest. . ■ i .1, 
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A.lrx'*' K *^y«r<n js pivme an oflitwl fiiendly 
visit I” **1 Mdrc'i 197) Ihis IS n(*i KLosygm’s 
■first V sti i > rhi'. c >u’ii’y Hi* visned In ija t'vio? in 
FcbtUAcy. P*)l and Miv ( 0'»4 as tli Tirsf Vioe- 
Chiirn.n vit ili’' IJsSR Cm' I ot Mmisiers As 
held ’h' Vvii-t G>v**rnm ni, Afetei Ko y^tn »'s 
in ir Ji*'« Tninry, 196b. Jamiar}, 1968 and M»y, 
19 f '9 B?‘'> li ^ tie also niid* btief stfip-avm lo 

India on hi^ way lo Vlo^rsa' from Pakisidu, a id 
00 in® to Hanoi and bj(.k 

lhi*voili vli Niku’iyjvidi Ko'j- 

pin. a pr* Ji.inei l Kvdii ot tlic ( cmnuoisi Paiiv 
and tb-. Sov«et ‘ ta»e, »s mdi s»»’i«bl} linked wit^the 
stiiiggl^ ot ttie “soMet pcot.U* a r commuaiist idtuls 

Alcxti Kosjpin oas b' in 'n Jy(>4 in M Pet-rs- 
buiglotw Itoirgracl) ipio fht family olaiuimi 
At 15 be ' siiiTji^reri^d foi the Red Aiiny, 

Iti 1921 . ‘tcj* kina demobilised iroin (hi Red 
Army, A'l xe) Ko ygin j irsd <lie LeninyaJ toopwr - 
tiveicihni ai Svliool Afier {.'addj'ion he work-d 
for SIX yt Its m tot tiaisinner eooper'tne netaoik 
of Sibcp t wUtic he can ed » n oiguinsaDonai, phtn- 
x i in g and itoJiomic ucnutics loi the develop¬ 
ment 6f trade, pioouiement uf ai iiculturfil tpmmo- 
dines and pt dto/tion cf toodstuifs At the s'me 
time Alexei Kosygin took an active part m public 
ond polutoal life In 1927 he became a member 
of the CommiMiist Parly of the boviet Union. 

In 1929 bis Parly organH>ation sent him tor 
higher education, and Alexei Kosygm enrolled him- 
s^at the lenmgrad textile institute. After grai^ua^ 
tmg hora^t. be worked m Leningrad at as a 
finremaii. then shop superintendent at the Zhelyabov 
textile mifls and later as director of the October 
,5|HnniBg atiKi Weaving Factoty. 

Atexel Kombi took an active part in the work 
4^ the ^empgrad ParQi organigatuyn. He was riected 
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a member of the bine ui ol I he V\hor}>‘ky Qistrle* 
Coramittcc of i.i* <’q,nniii?jist Putv of the Sovla* 
Union (Boiihcvik ) ind ma junsequeu )y beudaf 
the ndtuiruit. i* t ijgrj p irt ti piiancnl oi fhi Le^UF* 
grad Rnn>.(,>1 Pi ty (omiiiitee. In 19>h he viw 
elected C'ldiirnin o* ihe ( xe ume C ti.n'n iiee af 
the L oin^^rdd City Stniei oi Woilnv Peopld’s 
Deouti > j 

1 

17’ ' mil ,i\ I ' AI xi» k yfit I a'',io ,iWHl 
Peot'it • « <1 ini< t( I u c 7 > it ndc iry r tlw 
USSR rr i in 1*^1 i Oepmv t {.urn ,it < • v ' i aa- 
cil of P < pic’s «. ’i 't,i . . ' ttif t J < D' 

194Vl)46 he W !'• 11 |i a * HI ! f i lit > i of f|M£ 

Council of Pv ,Coinr 's >i < f iht Ru>«an 
PedcrutK « 

In the gftm j «t <if ih sa.cat Pun tt tVxr, 

Alexer K vgn» w l>cp ity t irm u . 1 tin. Cou*. 

ciI of Pt pick'"oi I sals of *ic 1 r,.r,J ,it the 
saine i ne uoiied oU, on ' , iiotiuaions td ihe 
Pane’s Ceniral f oio II.nte, ‘peculaiid respon 
assmiiniauts con-' itid w ih the leuitanisati >uol ifce 
natroni I ecoiionij 11 sa*isfv he ue« d> o! the frinitv 
O 1 the inst'ucUoiis of the btate Defence Comnntipe 
Alexci Kosvmn tallied out considerable workj» 
evacuaonp ihdu.>tiia) enteipuses front front ly^ 
areas to tlie east of tb, countly and in putting thogn 
into operation with the mt iimum loss ^if time In 
January 1942 the state Defence Committee seat 
Alexei Kosygin as its representative to Leningrad, 
beseiged by GerntaiHascist invaders, where he joai- 
Uy With the Mildaiy Council of the Leouigrad 
Front and the Leningrad Regional and City Party 
Committees dealt with questions relating to the 
defence of Leningrad and evacuation of the enter¬ 
prises and population ofLcoingiad to the eastei 9 
parta of the country. 

( Contd. on page 18 ) 
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CSUImi^ JIsViwssIchIi VtemHKi 

Almd Kosygiv, Mm* Miaistw of V3SM. 


Tbe Soviet Prime Miaister Alexei Kosygin 
accused China for its aggression against Vietnam. 
He said in the Indian Parliament to*day that no 
peaceloviog country should remain indifferent when 
an aggressor commits an outrage against inter¬ 
national law and against the great principles of 
peace and independence. 

The Soviet Prime Minister said that the policy 
of hegemon ism and expansion “laid bare as a 
result of China’s aggression against Vietnam” was 
no less dangerous than aggressive imperialism. 

The Indian Prime Minister also said that : 
”We have deplored the violation of frontiers wher¬ 
ever it has occurred and have urged resort to peace- 
‘M negotiations and immediate cessation ofcon- 

flkt”. 

In the benquet speeches Prime Ministers. Mr. 
Hosygin forthrightly said that at this moment in 
time it is particularly important to obtain earliest 
cessation of the Chinese aggression against Vietnam 
and fill! and unconditional withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from the territory of that country. 

Mr. Desai said ; When a situation developed 
recently which seriously threatened international 
peace, we c - me forth simntaneously and vigorously 
to deplore the situation and asked for urgent 
ceasefire, withdrawal of foreign forces, peaceful 
Rsolution of any problem, and resumption of the 
attempts to bnild a relationship of trust and co¬ 
operation amongst countries in the area.” 

An important point that Mr. Desai made 
both in his speech to members of Parliament and 
the banquet ne hosted in Mr. Kosygin's honour 
was that India’s relationship with any other coun¬ 
try will not be at the expense of ‘‘our relationship 

with yours”.‘‘We do not reject overtures for 

normalisation of relations in keeping with our 
policy of fiiendship with all, bnt 1 should like to 
stress that normalisation of relations with any 
country will not in any way iraplinge upon the 
strength and quality of our relationship, particu* 
larly with goods friends such as Soviet Union.” 

In all his speeches, Mr. Kosygin also made 
ttarm references to India and Indo-Soviet friend- 
dtip. The most significant was his observation that 
**lndia’s peace-loving foreign policy invariably 
meets with understanding and support of the Soviet 
Union. The indentity or proximity in the stands 
taken by our two countries an important inter¬ 
national issues underlie the successful Soviet-Ind^ 


cooperation in the field j>f foraign policy. That 
cooperation baa become an important factor of 
security in Asia and throughout the world”. 

Before addressing Parliament, Mr. Kosygin 
had preliminary exchange of views with Mr. Desai 
and the External Affairs Minister, Mr. Atal Behaii 
Vajpayee. 

In a forthright attack on China, the Soviet 
leader said no peace-loving country, no person of 
integrity should remain indifferent when an aggres¬ 
sor held human life and the world public opinion in 
insolent contempt and committed an outrage 
agmnst international law, against the great 
principles of peace and independence, sovereignty 
and equality, against everything which has become 
the banner of the peoples in the struggle against 
domination and o}:^re8sion. for a better world and 
a happier future. 

He noted that forces have emerged in the 
world which will not allow it. “Those forces in¬ 
clude India. They include the Soviet Union”. Mr. 
Kosygin said addressing members of Parliament in 
the high domed Central Hall 6f Parliament. 

Mr. Kosygin recalled the words of “the great 
son of India” Jfawaharlal Nehru who had said that 
the world faced a choice either to coexist peace¬ 
fully or not to exist at all. 

It was very sad, he said, to bear statements 
to the effect that they must think about burrowing 
deeper to live like moles rather try and get rid of 
the nightmare threatening them. 

Indeed, it would be unpardonable if the least 
oi:q)orttmity is missed for cooperating in the struggle 
against aggression and against the policy of black¬ 
mail and diktat, for making tbe principles or peace¬ 
ful coexistence established in international relations 
and for attaining tbe noble goal of the entire 
mankind—stable peace throughout the world. 

On behalf of tbe Soviet Union’s Supreme 
Soviet, he declared with full resfionsibility that any 
initiative bv tbe Parliament of India serving that 
goal woukl find the Soviet Union’s most active 
support. 

In the most important public statement at 
his visit made within hours of arrival here for a 
week’s state visit, Mmier Kosygin said that H to- 
obrious that no problem is so oaiveisal vitak 
as that safeguardiug peace. 
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tigai. 

iSe!»tft to}» to Biay teeftSM to ttou mpwt-^mon 
ibtb to teoy olber—it n capable of acting witb con- 
fi^ience as fcpresenting the interests of the entire 
nation. He fdt that to the issues of war and 
peace theit is an opportunity for widest possible 
pooling of efforts of all the democratic forces ^ 
sodiety as well as an opportunity for joint actton 
by Parliaments of varions countries. 

Describing this as “a source of enormous 
strength”, Prmnier Kosygin said that this could 
effectively oppose aggressive imperialist circles 
which set off the arms race, create international 
tensions and put the world at the risk of another 
war. 


Though the Soviet Union and India have 
different social systems, the two countries and 
their peoples b ive a lot in common. What united 
theory IS their desire fur peace for a just and demo- 
craric peace based on respect for rights and inter¬ 
ests of each people. They arc united in their 
S'Diraiion for progress and for a happier future. 
“Our cooperation .serves these very goals’*, Mr. 
Kosygin told members of Parliament. 

Pointing out that India’s peace-loving >'oreign 
policy invariably met with understanding and 
support of the Soviet Union, the Soviet leader said 
the identity or proximity in the stands taken by 
the two countries on important international 
issues underline the successful Soviet-fndian coope¬ 
ration in the field of foreign policy. That coopera¬ 
tion, he said, has become an important factor of 
security in Asia and throughout the world. 

The situation in the world and its individual 
regions is determined by the activities of many 
forces and, above ail, by the confrontation of those 
working for peace, freedom and independence of 
the peoples and those unable to give up the policy 
of dictate and the use of force international 
relations. 


<toBMa]iiul«ctoi]to diianniiiuai^ 
to the uitioMtte goal of Soviet efforts. At the num 
time, the Soviet Union did ali in its power for m 
implementation of individual measures to end tM 
arms raiw and to achieve disarmament. Mr. Kosygin 
declared Soviet Union’s preparedness to rewft 
agreement on complete cessation of further qimlitor 
tipe and quantitative build up of arms and armed 
forces of states with a large military potential and 
on creating conditions for their subsequent 
reduction. 


*On the basts of reciprocity we would agree 
to end the production of ail types of nuclear wee- 
pons, to end the production and ban all other 
types of weapons of mass destruction, to renounee 
increases of armies and of conventional armaments 
of the permanent members of the Security Council 
and of countries which have military agreements 
with them, Mr. Kosygin said. 

Mr. Kos>gin was of the view that these and 
other proposals of the Soviet Union as well as thn 
concrete steps at the current disarmament talto 
piovided a good basis for curbing the arms rawe 
and proceeding to real disarmament measures. 

The Soviet Premier said bis Governmeut 
appreciated highly its cooperation with ’friendly 
India' in strengthening international security to' 
averting the threat of war and m ending the arms 
race and achieving disarmament. 

On the restructing of the world economic 
relations on a democratic and equitable basis, hb*. 
Kosygin said that the Soviet Union invariabty 
advocated the normalisation of international trade 
and economic ties, the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination on political ot social grounds, tlm 
establishment of truly equal and mutually advanto- 
geous relations between states with the principle wf 
non-interference in the internal affairs of each other 
strictly observed. 


Despite all the complexities and vicissitudes, 
it became increasingly apparent with each passing 
year that forces of peace and progress have a 
growing impact upon mtemational situation and 
toe tendency towards relaxations of tensions is gain¬ 
ing ground as the principal trend of world develop¬ 
ment. 

NUCLEAR 

fn order to consolidate this tenctency and 
make it irreversible. Mr. Kosygin felt that man¬ 
kind most put a end to the arms race and proceed 
to real disarmament, above all in the nudear field. 
He said the fofejgh policy acUvittea of the Soviet 
Union, which are determined by itt programme of 
pe^ are directed towards achieving tlmt mt^or 
4>bjnctive. 

inmok. iftf9 


One of the main purposes of his visit, acoord- 
ing to Mr. Kosygin, is to discuss with Prime 
Minister Desai and other leaders the possibilitias 
of both countries to broaden farther their multifa¬ 
ceted cooperation in the fields of economy, science, 
technology, culture and in other fields. 

‘We are making a new and important step tot 
consolidating Soviet Indian ties having worked o«t 
a long term programme of economic, cemmerdal. 
scientific and technical cooperation between the 
S(^et Union and India he said and added that tlm 
signing of the programme would place the coopenw- 
tion between the two countries on a long term and 
planned basis. 

The Twogramme to going to be very important 
for the fhture of Indo-Soviet relations as the Soviet 
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^aioD h presently o^ged in preparing plan for 
^ next i^e years as; Weil as the gnide-flnes for 
its economic and sociid development upto 1990. 

t, 

Soviet Union's cooperation with India, he 
said, was going to be most fully reflected in its 
plans. 

The Soviet lender explained the features of 
Soviet economy and said that everything they did 
in the sphere of econ«)my served the attainment of 
dieir principal objci Ine to ensure constant impro¬ 
vement in the maitnaJ and cultural standards of 
then people. In the held ot ft'reign policy, he said, 
the m..in coaK of Sonet piopranime arc “stionger 
pchcc, wniei intern.i'ionai cooperation, cohesion 
of all the f'Tccs, ivocating peace and social 
progress ” 

Ai il.e outset. Mr Kosygin had said that 
he and h's di'Iii i'lif n liad come to India to con¬ 
tinue .'long the tciirce the tvto countitcs adopted 
sonic iliin* vtendes ,ign —to piontote good-neigh- 
boiirJv rtlaiuns and cooperation. 

lie veas ol iho \n,w that the PaihaD’cnts of 
India and thr Smut Union had an cxiren/fly 
imp’'*.inf r<>’e ;ii tunsLiting that policy into 
piact'ce Iheii decisions enacted the tundumental 
instrument ot lndo-S«i\iet relationship—the 1971 
Treaty of Pence, I nendship and Cooperation. 


The ]k>fitical tHJl of the I^e^tttenfs delepnK 
ned the range and the stabifity of the retathinihi^ 
between the two countries as well as its prospects. 

*‘We deem it our duty, therefore, to contri¬ 
bute to broader contacts and greater understanding 
between the USSR Suppreme Soviet and the 
Parliament of India ’* Mr. Kosygin said. 

‘ Mr. Desai told his Soviet counter-part that 
Indo'Sovict friendship is a source of continuing 
strength to boil) the countries. 7 heir relationship 
derived its strength fiom shared perceptions and 
common inteiests, he said. 

India IS the largest trading paitner of the 
Soviet Union among the developing countries. 
With a meie Rs. 1.73 croie turnover in 1953, the 
level ol trade between the two countries iv expected 
to loucli Rs 1,200 ciores during the current year. 
The Soviet Union buys hom India about JOO tiadi- 
tional and non-traditionjJ uem.s, Agmisi the Soviet 
purchases, India imports 53 pci cent of liquid 
lucl>. ihcludujg 90 per cent ot its l-crysene needs 
fum the USSR Among othci m. i^r iicrnv India 
buys from the Soviet h mon arc 20 jci cem ol 
newsprint, 60 pet cent ol asbestos, 25 pci cent of 
zinc and 7 per cent of Icrtiliiers. 


( Conid. from page IS ) 


During and aftei the war Alexei Kosygin, as 
Deputy Chaiinian ot tlie Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, with charictcri'tic vigour conducted orga¬ 
nisational woik in resli'nng the vvai*r.ivaged r tlio- 
nat cconomv bm a nuii.bei of years he diicct.'d the 
light and food iiictminos. was Ministei ot buiancc 
of the USSR and I eaded the Sitae Planning 
Conin.iltee i.l the USSR. 

In i^>60 Alexei Ko'ygin was appointed bust 
Deputy' Cbuiiman ot tho Council ol Ministers ot 
the USSR SimcOctrlcr, 1964 he hai been Chair¬ 
man of the Conned of Mmi^ters of the USSR. 

Alexei Ko.sygiu has been a member of the 
Party’s Central Committee since 1939; he was elec¬ 
ted to the Central Committee at the 18th, ]9tb, 
20th, 22nd. 23rd 24th and 25tb Congresses of the 
Communist Party. For many years he has been 
in the militant headquarters of the Party—the 
Politbureau of the C^SU Central Committee. 

^exei Kosygin has been repeatedly elected 


Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
also Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Fedeiation. 

As Chairman of the Couiici! ot Ministers of 
the USSR, Alexei Kosygin devotes all his vast ex¬ 
perience and Knowledge to the implemer tation of 
the line of the Communist party aimed at develop¬ 
ing the national economy, consolidating the Soviet 
sceialist state, raising the Jiving standards of the 
people and strengthening the international positions 
ot the Soviet Union. 

For great sci vices rendered to the Communist 
Party and the Soviet State Alexei Kosygin bus been 
twice made Hero of Socialist Labour and awarded 
six Orders of Lenin, the Order of the Red Banner 
and many medals. 

He was decorated with the Order of the October 
Revolution for the great services rendered to the 
Communist Party and the Soviet State on th* 
occasion of his 7Sth birthday on Fdiruaty 20,1979. 
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«li« 80 vlM Psia^f liU 
AJN. SmtiIbV V|«i» i» 

Indo Soviet Summit Taike : A Good and Usefui Tradition 

' A. IGOlUN 


Mttrcb 19^ ivill Witoess asotbet big event in 
of SovkMndian reIatidas-~Bii official 
ttuit of ftiendablp to India by A.U. Kosygin, Chair- 
inidi of the Ci>ttncil of Ministers of the l^SR. The 
tcsdition of regular exchanges of visits by Soviet 
sold Indian leaders has been in existence for nearly 
8 quarter of a century already. It started in the 
gammer of 1955 when the outstanding statesman of 
India and its first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Kehru, arrived in the Soviet Union. Tn 1961 he 
visited the USSR for the second time. 

On the other hand, fryendiy India repeatedly 
played host to the Soviet leaders L.I. Brezhnev, 
A.N. Kosygin, and A.A. Oromyico. 

There is an oriental saying: *‘no matter how 
often they meet, good people have always some¬ 
thing to talk aimol.’' IMs ftiity applies to the 
Soviet-ladian dtalognc which is constantly being 
conducted at varioos, including summit, levels. 

UolqM OtqpontaBlty 

It may be confidently said that every summit 
creates a unique opportunity for exchanging views 
at the most authoritative and responsible level both 
on problems of the rapidly changing mteroational 
situation and bilateral relations. Apart form that, 
in exchanging visits, Soviet and Indian leaders have 
a chance personally to acquaint themselves with 
the other country's adiievements in various spheres 
of material and cultural life and to meet represen¬ 
tatives of various strata of society. 

Mutual visits of this Ictnd which usoatly take 
place in an atmospbrne of warm hospitality, since¬ 
rity and frankness, lead up to the siting and pub¬ 
lishing of joint SoViet-Indian documents—declara- 
tions, communiqun, various agreements, and so 
on—which even more extend and sttengtheq the 
basis for joint efforts of both countries in the 
intmttatioDal arena and determme new trends in the 
development of their macny-sided cooperation. 

The practice of mutual visits by Soviet and 
ladJaateadfiM in the course of the last 5^1 years 
ibowt that quMtioBs of draftn^ and adopting pert- 
peeilve, loitg-teritt programmes for intenii^ing 
tsade. economic, sewatiffi:, technical and other 



Oeaai in OoUibcr 1977. Evidently, the coming vlsil 
to India by Prime Minister A.N. Kosygin wi’l not 
be an exception in this respect. Almost a year-and- 
a*hidf have passed since Moraqi Oesat's visit to 
Moscow. During this period many themes, relating 
both to intemational affairs and Soviet-Indian 
cooperation, have come up for discussion at the 
top level. 

lateraatioiial Slgnlflcaaee 

Any big event in the history of relations bet¬ 
ween the USSR and India far exceeds the limits of 
Mlaterai relations. This is determined by the veiy 
diaracter of Soviet-lndiao cooperation, which 
(hvourably influences the international situa¬ 
tion in Asia and m the whole world. A diffe¬ 
rence in the social systems in the Soviet Union and 
India does not prevent them from fruitfully coope¬ 
rating tn various spheres since this cooperation 
is determined not by specific peculiarities of the 
internal systems of our two countries, but by the 
coincidence of tbdr fundamental foreign policy 
tasks of struggle for universal peace, seouri^ and 
prevention of a new world war, for happiness and 
progress of the whole of mankind. Tm fact that 
friendship and cooperation between the two count¬ 
ries are not directed against the interests of any 
third country attaches a positive character to 
Soviet-Indian summit talks. Tae USSR and India 
are developing their relations proceeding from the 
clear aims, close and understandable to ail peoples 
of the world—universal peace and broad intematio- 
nal cooperation. 

AMaa Sitaatioo 

Traditionally, one of the subjects discussed at 
every Soviet-lndiaa meeting is the situation in Asia. 
This is quite understandable if we take into consi¬ 
deration that while India is an Asian state, nearly 
two-thirds of Soviet territory are also situated m 
Asia. The destinies of this biggest (in area and 
population) continent on the globe especially wony 
to^y the world public for a number of reasons. 

First, Peking’s open aggression against Sooia- 
list Vietnam has aggravated still furtter the situa¬ 
tion in South-East Asm. The Soviet Union mata- 
tains close relations with Vietnam and has a Treaty 
of Friendship and. Cooperatton with it. India ie 
also connected with Vietoam by frieadiy relations; 
boUMOtiatriot frmi^ly and cons^netiv^ eoope- 

aContd, 0H pggt 2 /) 
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Ever sinoe since IPSk'mhii^ fhe fim ieono- 
nio «fre«Deiit was signed 1»etween the. USSR and 
India* Indo-Somet eMAotnic oooperttioa has 
been snccessfully de'^idping. It has becoiiie an 
importantfactor in the deveiopment of India’s 
nationaJ economy, in overcoming baekwardnSss 
and achieving economic independence. It is also 
a strong foundation for the development of friend' 
1y Telatfons between the two countries. 

Today, there is no important field o( the 
Indian economy in which the ’ two countries are 
not cooperating, whether it be oil exploration or 
refining, power generation or manufacture of pre¬ 
cision iDstnunenfs, setting up of agrtcuhural fhrms 
or sheep farms, heavy machinery or li^ht 
machinery, monsoon forecasting or space 
exploration. As a result, India has reached 
self-sjufiSciency in many sectors of its national 
economy. 

The share of production in the core sector of 
projects constructed with Soviet assistance is alrea* 
dy substantia]—over 30 per cent in steel, 70 pec 
cent in oil extraction, 30 per cent in metallurgical 
equipment. 

Over 70 projects of considerable significance 
to India’s national economy have come up or are 
under design and construction with Soviet coopera¬ 
tion, Soviet assistance to India has been largely 
directed to the development of basic and heavy 
industries in the public sector, such as the mining 
of raw materials, the development of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, oil extraction and refining, 
power generation and power equipment produc¬ 
tion, heavy mnebinery, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
precision instruments, as also devek^ment of agri- 
cttltpre, education science and technology. 

Steel 

Today, out of the five integrated steel (dahts 
in the public sector, two of the major ones are 
assisted by the U^R. The Bhilai Steel Plant 
alone prodocca oim-tbird of the 0ountry*8 steel, and 
Bokaro, the giant plant, has already completed 
the first stage of its construction, these are two 
of the most prestigkHii plants m India, malciog a 
msjor oontribution to the conntry’s steel require-.^ 
menls. Iltcy ’I^ofltabie and most 

uffident. Already JMiliti has made a conti^tion 
of about 30 million tons of sted to the countiy. 

Under the present agremnent for oeaperatka 
in sted between the USSR and India, both plinia 


are lidiV ej^ptodii^ 4 mAijl^ 4piif 'df 

Skatulianeoimy, tt^r tnohpplogy II being ntMeinr 
nised; White Bhtfai.. udti proi4u0e thidt ''tteif 
sheds fqr the . oohstmitltm, ship^bin{d^>|m ; 
<teiteiK4 |adu|tries. Bokiro is going 
thin dMets used by the engteeeritig; nnd ^ 



pMnis 


isdnstries. These developments would be of mo^ 
mentous importance to India’s further ecotmmte 
devdoimieat. A new development is the dedsion 
to set up an miport-orriented steel j4ant at. Visha- 
khapatnam of one million tonne capadty with 
Soviet assistance. 

Power Dcvwlopmcac 

At the time, of India's indepoadmit^ 
India’s power, generation, c^dtjr was about 
2 million kW. The USI^ was amp|^ 
the first to provide India assistance to ddfd; 

the powd industry. .|4psrt frpm prd^lNI^ 
tan thermal and hydro-power stations in. varkti^;;' 
pfirts of India, in all. providing mi ;addition8t gdw- 
rating capacity of S.d ffllilion kW, tin .' USSR alsd 
hdpiil India to set up the Hardwar Keavy; 
osl Bqojpment Plant, one of the blst dwta 
jtypacftiss. Today, this plant inaets Ij^nt 
1 ^ cent of iio^ ofvthe couffifiry tor new '^ge^ 
cators.'.. <• 

Back in tiie ^Jy shettes, . . t|ie''T^^Sti’ : Ritald 
Ingia to develop the ct^ miodl;lil 
ipdedd nf.n onpl^ df 3 







^ to co^ 

^iM^MKtlpit lb Vio# wodd oH crMt, and the 

» |tfitiii^»lt comidesable aMistaoee 
ti devdlop thieo «palfield»~SimttlI. Ramgarh 
‘ RM RtWigatll. to ftlU ovor 1$ miHioa^onne 
! OoiMia} Rrodvctloii i* eoviaaged under tb» pro- 
Iprtmme fn tbo ieBtoe^ate future* TJie SwgrauU 
tttuo'b one of ttw tafgett to India with ad estima- 
lUd asnnal production of aibout 70 million tonnea 
u^tienRdly developed. In Ramgarh, the biggest 
jkt oped'cpst coal mine of a capacity (rf* 3.5 miliioa 
tbnnca of coking coal per year la to be developed. 
This is of great importance to steel development. 
The Soviet Unicm is also helping India to construct 
a wockshop of considerable si» for manufacture, 
c^ir and maintmienoe of mining machinery at 
5lingnnu, 


Of greater significance was Soviet assistam^ 
to build the mining equipment manufacturing plant 
at Durgapur of a capacity of 45,000 tonnes of 
madunery and equipment. Today, this plant 
meets much of the need for new mining equipment. 


Right from inception, Soviet assistance to the 
oil industry has been comprehensive covering all 
fields like exploration, refining and devetoyment. 
Today there are about 40 oil fields under apmtttion 
under the ONCC which purodoce about 9*10 millioa 
tonnes of oil. The Soviet Union also provided 
assistance to set up two major refineries at Barauni 
and Koyali wiuch are now being expanded. It li 
also helping India to set up its largest refinery of 
6-million4oone capacity at Mathura. 

The Soviet Union has also provided assistance 
to set up'trainmg institutes in the country for the 
jVainiDgof specialists in the oil industry. Two 
new institutes are to come up shortly with Soviet 
assistance, one for the development of oil engmeer- 
ing and the other for oil equipmoit. 


No^fesroon Metale 


The Korba Aluminium Plant, set up with 
Soviet assistaoee, w the lar^ plant of its kind m 
the country with a capacityto produce 1 Jakh4onne 
ofautminium. Already the plant reached half its 
sated capacity in 1977, and the two further phases 
of ZS.POO tonne each have been completed. 


thn Soviet Ifokw has now offered assistance 
fo set np another fi-lakthtonne elumina phiot in 
Aadl^ Pradesh hnder the il^oduoiioo cooperation 
mpgramifie. Chufter thjh agreement, the USSR 
proviM credit, ^pdpmenc and technical assis* 
nmce tcriet «p the pRuSt aad t^ hack alumiBa inf 
jHmofliiymint , 

i « e 




|Mloalln4«^ 

Soviet assistance to Sie devehqMnem of n 
uMtottit mediMl industry, particuiafly in the public 
motor, was in a way an insurance against the 
depletions of the multinational drug houses. 
Soviet assistance to set UD a plant, at Hyderabad 
lo {tfOduce bulk drugs, from which formulations 
aie prepared, and the antibiotic, plant at Ruhikesh 
in a way laid the foundations for a strong medical 
industry. Today, Rishikesh meets much of the 
demand for antibiotics, while Hyderabad meets 50 
per cent of the demand for bulk drugs. The surgi¬ 
cal mstriunent plant, also set up with Soviet assis¬ 
tance, meets most of the demand for surgical ms- 
truments. Steadily Indians dependence on inter¬ 
national drug houses are being reduced today. 

Heavy MaidUnM 

The Heavy Machine-Building Plant at Ranchi 
set up with Soviet assistance is rightly called the 
mother of plants, for it is here that steel, chemical 
and other pimits are produced. With a capacity 
to produce 80 000 tonnes of heavy equipment and 
machinery, the plant plays a maior role today in 
producing a variety Of heavy equipment for the 
country. The USSR continues to provide consider¬ 
able assistance to the plant in developing its desig¬ 
ning capacity. 


Agrimiltnre 

Cooperation between the two countries in the 
field of agriculture began in 1956 when the Soviet 
Union helped India to set up two large state farms 
In Rajatthan These farms were higbly suocessfiil 
that more farms were set op with the task assigned 
to them to develop better quality seeds. Today, 
the State Farms Corporation plays a major role in 
providing the country quality seeds. 

The Soviet Union also helped India to intro¬ 
duce sunflower and sugarbeet cultivation. The 
simflower is significient to the country because of 
its edible oil shortage and because of its high oU 
ccmtent. Already, it is grown ail over the country 
and in one state alone, Madhya Pradesh, annual 
sunflower yield » over 60.000 tonnm. Sugarbeet 
has also its significance, because it helps to extend 
the crashing period of sugar factories. 

Another significant area of Soviet coopera¬ 
tion is for the development of animal husbandry 
in India. Already, the USSR h s supolied over 
10,too fine fleece Mwino sheep which have been 
distributed tbroughou the country for cross breed¬ 
ing purposes The Soviet Union also made a gift 
of 2Sd Karakul sheep, famous for their belts which 
fistch extremely high prices in the world- It may 
be mentioned that India is the only country to 
vhioh the USS has ghren this vene^. 
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Tito «Uirt 

Qton fat tt0cte|sHMKi6ii|S^^ 
tractor ca|>aeiiy waa to«i.Z It haa also btlped to 
act up a tractorplaAt in fbc cow^. 

The USSR baa oSMi^tdi assiitatice to India to 
davelqp itt castor and rnb^ plantatioDS with the 
specific offer to tahe part of the additional pro- 
wetion accruing therefrom. 

Oiiwr Sigtoificatoit Aaelstatoee 

Mention roust he made here of the Kota 
Instrumentation Plant (Rajasthan) which produces 
sophisticated control instruments for use in steel, 
dhronical. oil, and other industries. The plant 
meets a vital requirement of mo(3b$m methods of 
iwoduction. 

The Calcntta Tube Railway Project is another 
significant area of cooperation which is expected 
to solve Calcutta’s transit problenw. As this ia 
a pioneering project, its alMndia significance need 
not be over*8tres8ed. 

Cooperation between the countries in deve¬ 
loping a shipping line which has now a turnover 
of one million tonne cargo, and Soviet assistance 
to develop India’s shipping industry are of Utmost 
significance. 

Trade 

The rapid dibvelopment of trade between the 
two countries is no doubt one of the outstanding 
features in the relations between the two countries. 
From Rs. 17 5 million in 1953-S4 when the first 
long-tenn trade agreement was signed to 12 billion 
by die end of 1979—4dl in the short period of 25 
wears—is indeed u remarkable achievement. It has 
Ken said that this phenomenal growth in trade was 
because Indo-Sovtet trade was closely linked With 
India’s industrudisation. This is very much true. 
The introduction oi the rupee payment i^em, 
which enabled India to buy capital goods from the 


IltouWR Uww td^|r«a,abd4tt ««hl 

exports, and appmachnately egtft 
]i%iig. Another dgnifieattfeattu^jfflM^S^^ 
traSiB is that R is not men^ an ^ exubghjigb ^ 
ooMakidities bdtwMn rtfo oovtftriga Itidto fefiedli 
the growing relations df (Hendship hetwi6w’ 

H«ice the Soviet Union has «Qitte to India’s assis: 
tance in various ways in times Of naed'-eJtliar tO 
Ittovide India with foodgrains in ffme ahortaga 
or io lift additional ouantities of tea or lohaetNap 
when there was a glm in India, Todays iheU5^ 
is one of the major si^pliers of industrial xaW 
materiala to India. 

Seieaco mad Tocluyidogp 

the world is said to be passing through a 
great sclontific revolution tmd if India has oraAt 
up here and there, it has been largely due to Indo* 
Iwviet cooperation in various scientific and tndus> 
trial fields. The successful iaoncbing of Aryabhata 
on April 19, 1975, with Soviet assistance not only 
helped India to enter the space age but also helpM 
it 10 acquire a new knowhow which has tremmi* 
dona value for the future. The cooperation bet¬ 
ween the Indian and Soviet meteorologists have 
helped India to predict With more precision tfw 
weather forecasts. The last few years have seen 

successful development of cooperation in the field 
of computers, tele-commuuicatjoos and electronic 
industries. Today, there is close cooperation bet¬ 
ween Indian and Soviet scfentific institutions in 
various fields, and meetings among scientists have 
become common. 

The USSR has provided assistance for the 
development of scientific education. Apart from 
setting up the prestigious Indian institute of 
Technology in Bombay with 2000<8tudent capacity, 
the USSR has provided assistance to set lyi about 
36 higher and middle technical edac8tioa''schools. 


(Conid* from page 19) 


rate within the framework of non-alignment. In the 
past the USSR and India have constantly come out 
in defence of Vietnam’s national independence and 
sovereignty and against all forms of foreign aggres¬ 
sion against this courageous peace-loving statu. 

More so, it is difiScult to overestimate the 
importance of international moral and political 
support to Vietnam today when it has again fallen 
a victim to a perfidious attache, this time % its nor- 
cheni neighbour. 

Second, Afgfaanistaa and Iran, where impor¬ 
tant polHioal events have taken pUwe lam, are 
sitnamd in immediate proximity to the Soviet 
Union and India. The overthrowing of monarchi* 
cal regimes and dmnocratic changts there are not to 
the liking of international reaction. Tha world is 
now witnessing the attempts el external forces to 
interfere in Afghanistaii and Iran—whidh is aftw 
fr yiiohi with disturbing oonaequencce to/t stabilt^ 
on the Asian comment, 

FitutUy, the unstable sitnation in the Middle 
East and w stnbbom nnwillingneta Ismel, 
whs^ plays on differences in the oanm of the Arab 
^fM, to vacate the territoriil it has ocoiqijed. 


continue to present a considerable potential rfurtge* 
to peace in Asia 

PowcrlUl Voice 

It is only natural, therefore, that in the con¬ 
text of the cxistmicie of serious seats of tensioo <m 
the Asian continent, the Soviet-Indiin tojh 
level meetmg arouses speciai interest on the part 
of the mtematkmal public. It is generally reeog- 
adsed that even the most frenzied and tOiTOCHni op¬ 
ponents of detente and chamidonf of policy of stre¬ 
ngth, blackmaiji and threats are unable to igoen the 
'vdiemofthe USSR and India, always toimdiag fn 
anison when it eonoems the defence of patme^ ahotl* 
tk» (ff confiiot situations, frustiatioft of reamkdni 
aggressive plans, or prevent of fbiau^ thter- 
feience in ffie internal id&lin of othUf Itami, 

The peoples are cooviBbu^ Hurt 
aftit to India the Soviet lead« is deSUnett to 
hoBome yet anothm si gnifi ca n t la ndm ark in ihd 
history of SovleHndianxHations apd is jftfgrtii- 
tional life. Tm^ are sure that it wdi have a favott- 
rable influeime on the situation in Asia and alt 
over the wbr^. 



l=rdm 6dkr 

frail on Two Important OccasionO 


% i MMMmtodie Effhtfc Nutimud Oonftr- 
cnee vta» PalMtiiilMi Stvdoitt 0«Mnl 
Vtdcnittoo, wlkidi coauncBced la 
Baghdad oa Dacwaiber 18« 1978. 


II. M aa a aga to clJldr— all over Um 
«B tba occaalon tha *1at«ri 
Yaar^tha Child 1976/* 



Praldent Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr urged lI! 
Arab ProgrtNive forces and their allies in the world 
to fmeevere in struggle against imperiahst-zionist 
taactiooary schemings. The President also called 
fnr stepping up the joint Arab straggle by mobilis* 
hif the potentials of the Arab people to achieve 
their Id^ic objectives. 

President Bakr hailed the lraqi>^Syrian Natio- 
sal Action charter as a decisive reply to the state 
of disunity in the Arab-homeland followjng the 
Badat visit to the Zionist occufHed lands and the 
signing'of the notorious Camp Oavid accords. 

President Bakr said the Camp David accords 
represented a clear squandering of the historic 
rights of **our Arab nation in Palestine and a humi¬ 
liating concession to the advocates of expansionism 
and usurpation represented by the Zionist entity 
and world imperialism. These accords cannot 
finally settle our just cause and the heroic rights of 
our Arab nation.” 

, ^'tressing the just nature of the Arab cause. 
President Bakr said, “Right is on our side and 
\ictory will belong to our just cause.” 



The President also underlined the importance 
of the positive results of the Arab Summit, held in 
Baghdad in November. 

Referring to the ever escalating revolutionary 
confrontation between the Arab progressive regimes 
and revolutionary confrontation represented by 
their political organisations and the Palestine Liber- 
atiem Organisation as the sole representative of the 
Palestinian Andi people on the one hand, 'and the 
astemies of the Arab nation on the other. President 
Bakr urged the *'new generation” to actively parti- 
aiipate in this struggle. 

President Bidcr dso Steessed the importance 
of the of the Palestinian students in and out- 
^e die occupied Pafantuuan iands m this stroBtle. 

liberated dte determiniUion of Iraq to oontrl- 
iiiitaidft the potentials to tha viotorp of die Arab 
pptkur egnbiet dt* emwiies. 


*'Tbe adoption the U. N. General AsscMlr 
ly’s thirty-first session of a resolution declaring 
1979 as the Year of the Child and the subsequent 
resolution of the U N, Second Commission, ^op¬ 
ted on November 17,1978, to observe 1979 as the 
International Year of the Child, have warmly been 
weicomed in our country. This is because the Revo¬ 
lution in this country considers the child a nationid 
asset, deserving full care and accommodation.** 

*’lo the ten years of July 17 Revotudon tie 
child has had ever-inoreasing care and alt the deve¬ 
lopment piaiu have included programmes ahning at 
developing the child’s capabilities and steering hlB 
to a sonnd and creative direction. Bringing ^ 
children up. building a new society and pnfoldhii 
the creative potmuads of the Arab dtizea am 
aamng our programmes leading to Ubeiadoii and 
comtructioo. At a matter of fact, no radicBi tim- 
formation can be brought about in onr soeie)p 
in accordance with our if these pgogtuih 

mes are not implemented widi due care.” 

President Bakr further annouMed that *HiB 


Conelndiagi J^nssidattt Bakr warmlY ireeted enononiioa social and other devf lotHneat plMu have 
ehaot^brenoeoooehtdfof the Arab Baath Social all laid empfiasM ott the ilnceisiM oT ratoadiU; 
Brt Percy* tha Unqi people and foverttflMnt andin better cum to ohttdren and devaloph« their laMet 
ids pironaBB witting its snoosss* teleiits in a sound creative maiuier. 








InajoiiBt CoiiiflnMuaiie reteMed tttliecoii- 
duuooef the viiHiJf Ur. Saddub Hatipiii, Aseii- 
taut Seoretars^OewraTof the Arab Baa^ SociaKat 
Party (ABSn aad ViceCbaifiaaii of the l^voltittoa 
Cbmniaiid ComaH (RCC)« to ColHi»ihetwo tidea 
aandeaaaed tte impnlaUst i^ts hatched ia comti*- 
vaace with t^ E^yptiaa regime with the aim of 
■plittmg the Arab raoks and inflictiog grave harm 
oa the stmggle^if the Arab natioaibr Uberathig the 
Arab land. ^ 

The Cuban aide highly iqmieesated the deter- 
mioatios of the Iraqi'Syriaa wtderahtps to unite 
their efforta and potentials to challenge the toheming^ 
that face the Arab region. 

The johit Communique add; 

Mr. Saddam Hussein, ABSP Assistant Secre< 
tary*GeneraI and RCC Vice<Cliairman. {Mid an 
nikial and friendly visit to Cuba from December 
12 to 17, 1978 in response to an invitation from 
Dr. Fidel Cdtro. Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
ftvces. First Secretary of the Central Committee 
ofCubmi Communist Party and Pnmidmit of the 
Counai of Suue and Prime Minister. v 


nocordaitee with the resdutkms bflrhiif%d^n> 
ipresa of tf» Cuban C(»ihmtini^>ar^ iia^n^ 
f^undarthaientMahipor tbeCnbatl Comhwaip 
Fatty agaidirSii^ialist aggresaion.' 

BLOGEADB CONDBimir ^ 

The Iraqi side condemned the tiiegel btochade 
iittp(»ed by the American impm'miism ^ an auen^ 
to contain Cuban revoittdon. Iraq dso auj^rurtw 
the struggle of the Cuban peoj^ tor removuig Out 
blockade immediately and upcondiMonaily as well 
as recovering the oayal base at Guantaiiamo iVhich 
was occupied fay the United States w mi illegal 
manner. Tfae two aideu showed purticidar cOnuem 
over the current situation wbtaiiAmg in the Ateb- 
regton and reviewed in deiaii the munist-tmpenaHst 
attempts to impede the pan-Arab strt^gie 
recovering the Arab land of Palesune and other 
occupied areas as well as guaranteeing to the Arab 
people of P^estine their national rights. 

GAMP DAVID GONSPIRAGY 


Mr. Saddam Hussein was warmly received by 
the Cuban people as an expresston of deep respect 
to the people and leadership of Iraq. Mr. Hussein 
conveyed the greetings and com|ditnents of President 
Ahm^ Hassan al-Bakr to Dr. Fidel Castro, 

The Cuban Government conferred on Mr. 
Saddam Hussein National Medal as an acknowle- 
ment by the Cuban people of his contribution to 
struggle waged for national liberation and his 
significant role in cementing relations between the 
Iraqi and Cuban peoples, 

In an atmosphere permeated with friendship 
ahd mutual uudentanding, the two sides discussed 
Mations between the two countries in the political, 
economic, scientffic, technical and cultural fields. 


In this respect the two sides strongly conde¬ 
mned Camp David accords concluded between the. 
kionist entiiy and the Egyptian regime m which the 
United gtates effectively participated. These 
accords, in fact, constituted a conspiracy 
against the yety interests of the Arab nation and 
actually aimed at enhancing the Zionist entity’s 
capable of retaining the occupied Arab lands as 
well as preventing the Arab people of Palestine from 
regaining their legitimate rights. 

Consequently, Iraq and Cuba condemned the 
surrendenst stand of the Etgyptian Leaderdifp which 
aimed at splitting the Arab rank and infiicting grave 
harm on the struggle of the Arab nation in Htera'* 
ting the occupied territories. 

IRACtl-STIttAN KECONCBUATION 



' The Cuban side expressed admiration for the 
incomp]ishments made by the Iraqi people under 
the teadership of ABSP in its pursuit for realising 
aaciat and economic transformations, establishing 
nb indqiendent national economy and controllihg 
Bs natural resources in compliance with the dectti- 
«Ds oi the8tfa Regionat Congress of ABSP. The 
Cuban side also expressed conviction that tnO 
people of Iraq would score new successes in ctmso- 
Wanoa with ^ objectives drawn up in the develops 

jmeat programmes. 

« 

Hie Iraqi tide expressed admiratioa iff Iba 


Mr. Saddam Hussein reviewed the inettures- 
taken by Iraq and its Ceaseless efforts to ooasolb' 
date Iraqi-Syraui relation and the keenness of both 
countries to proceed along the path of uiptary 
operation in aocordance with' the joint Naiio^ 
Action Charter which was signed on October 1.. 

This Chmter constituted ajdedsive reply to 
the surrenderist schemings of ^adafs^ regime, hi^ 
des being a historical event in attain^ i&ab uniqb 
The Cuban side expressed its h^ aMrecigtion cT 
the detenukatiOD of leadership iv Dan aiM Byrili.' 
to unite their eilbfte in oondheatinf syich M^bee^gir^ 


' 9id» iaitfttive 

jwd ftt dmtt iiiNli«i 40 ^tcd to tb* om 

Coafennoe la Bi^«d 

S lj9p>tfm iimBottlmt of tlw Arai> xwtkstnd 
^ me il&p«riAU|t>zioiiii| oa|4tiilatieni»t settle* 

XH^nUTION or Y^LLfifiTlNB 

'* Tlie 1WO sides expressed tbeireoiiviotioa that 
a just and durable peace could aot be achieved in 
tlM rq^ton except by liberating all the Palestinian 
tenitones and other occupied Arab land, restoring 
to the Arab people of Palestine their foil rights in¬ 
cluding their right to self-determination and return 
to their htmeland as well as their right to establish 
an'tndependent state in Palestine. 

The two sides expressed their support to the 
struggle of FLO in Its capacity as the only repre¬ 
sentative of the Palestinian people. 

IMPEHIAUST REGROUPING 

in their review or the intematipnal situation, 
the two sides referred to the fact that imperialism 
bon'inued Its endeavours aiming at preventing the 
anti-cotomal movements from achieving victory as 
well as tmpedmg the attainment of peace and secu¬ 
rity in the world. 

To realise this aim, imperialism is trying to 
regroup the forces of reaction to stand against the 
just demands of all people. 

The two sides expressed their support for 
detente based on equality and peaceful coexistence 
between countries of different social systems and 
regimes and the need to achieve a just and durable 
peace. 

SOLIDARITY WITH SOCIALISTS 

The two sides affirmed that the unity and 
solidarity of the socialist bloc Mid all progressive 
forces in the world were an implant fsctor in the 
atrirggle against imperialism, Zionism and in fight- 
exi^oitation and injustice in the world. 

NpN—AUGNED MOVEglENT 

The two sides reaffirmed their adherrace to Non- 
aHg^ Movement and the determination of tteir 
jovemments to cooperate oioscJy for ju'eservuig 
the unity and principles of the Non-aligw»dMove» 
ment aid the ^iteria of membeiahip of the Move¬ 
ment. 

baq and Cube expreased Steir firm eonidetion 
in the capdMbiy of'Non-aHgned Movement to 
mdte slinwcant contribution to resolving problems 
tac^ thn loteruational coasaounity and oonitriidne- 
ing World peaces eehievuig for inaokmdcompi«hra<- 
tUm^nMment innludiiig auciear duntmniiient 


'■ i 

end jpiiefellshuig « juat intemational eomwiaio 
Older* 

The communiqite emphaaised ilie ioiportaiiee 
cff the Non-aligned Movement in relation to thft 
Noo-aligned states* joint struggle against tmpatia-' 
lisin, colonialism, racism and Zionism. 

The two sides undencored the signfficanoe of 
the mttra-ordinaiy meeting of the ^ordinatiug 
Bureau scheduled to be held in MozamNque early 
in 1979 as constituting backing to the natfoniu 
liberation movements and to the frontline state in 
their struggle to rid themselvm of the racist regimes 
of Namibia, Zimbabwe and South Africa. ^ 

Iraq and Cuba exprrased confidence that the ^ 
meetmgofthe Coordinating Bureau which would 
take place before the 6tb Summit Conterence. 
would reemphasise the principles of the Non-aliga- 
ment and reinforce frie unity and solidmrity of the 
Non-aligned states. The two sides expressed confi-* 
dence that the Sixth Summit of the Non aligned 
states scheduled to be held in Havana will be a 
promineat landmark in the history of the Noi^- 
aligned Movement. The conference would contributu ‘ 
greatly towards the Movement’s unity and joint 
action in the struggle against imperialism, neooo- 
Itmialfem, racism and ziomsm. 

The Iraqi side exposed high appreciation of 
the preparations now being made by Cuba for con¬ 
vening the Summit Conference in Havana and Iraq’s 
Willingness to cooperate with Cuba and other mem¬ 
ber-states. 

The Cuban side reiterated Cuban support for 
the proposal made by the Non-aligned states for 
holding the 7th Summit Conference in Baghdad 
and highly appreciated the willingness of Iraq to 
play host to the 7th Summit Conference. 

SUPPORT FOR AFRICAN PEOPLE 

The two sides noted with satisfaction the pro¬ 
gress achieved by the national liberation movements 
m their struggle against imperialism, egploitaiiou 
and racism in Africa. 

They expressed their sutqiort to the Patritie 
Front of Zimbabwe and to the South-West Africau, 
People’s Organisation (SWAPO) in Namibki and the 
Atrieao National Omgress (ANC) in South Africair 
in me struggle for fre^om and independence, ttey 
also denounced attempts of the South African 
regime and Its collusion udtb imperialiam toaMb- 
guard impcrialista in Namibia. 

The two sides expreased frill solidarity wtth 
the frontline states and their condemnation foe 
pressures exarted against them for their firm sup¬ 
port to dM iiberitioii movcmoit in Africa. 

25 ’ 



Mlrtmiside ^tonMsetf apprtelMioii lit’ 
participatioii of tlie <|pban peopie ia the itrufQ^ 
af oationet libeijaticHi movemeata i& Southern 
iUHcu, aguinat impetb^kn «tid racitnn. Tlietwo 
iMbistii^it the peddle and. govemspeat of thP 
Oimocratio People's Rc^nbile of Korea Ha their just 
Mrnpgie for the reoaihOBtion of Korea without any 
Iheeiga interference. 

LATIN AMERICA 

In their review of the situation m Latin Ame* 
ffjea, the two sides pointed to the significant pro* 

C M achieved in the political and social stru^le. 

th sides believed the struggle of Latin American 
peoples against intervention of the impcfhilistt ^nd 
fijjjair’locid allies could be boosted by such signifi* 
cant progress. 

Iraq and Cuba condemned the imperialist 
pabcy of the United States to interfere in Latin 


AtliMSiet end ial etvpedrago liM 

tipiduyi^llgr^^ mgfiiaijB^tld^, ^ ? >1, 

’ Both ahlo eottdenmad stronely tihf liefkw oB 
the fascist mUitary citone of Chile and eapnM' 
their firm solidarity with the Ghileaa people. IW 
tmd Cuba who were among countries co-sponsoring 
the resolution of the Decolenialisation Committee 
of the U.N. Oeneral Assem>ty on Porto Rico- 
affirmed the importance of the residutioo. 

The two sides expressed satisfhetion for tte 
results of the visit made by Mr. Saddam Hussein 
oud noted that the visit had consolidated the revo¬ 
lutionary friendship and cooperation between Iraq 
and Cuba. The visit was regarded as a prominent 
landmark m the development of the friendly reli^ 
tions between the two peoples and for this purpose 
the two sides pronounced • their desire to continue 
development of the friendly relations and coopera^ 
tion in various fields between the two countries. 
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White Patches 

Don’t worry at all, if you are sufibcing from 
udMte patches or other skin diseases. Place order 
•f two phials external medicine * VJJOY BUTI” 
wtlhcUt price and gain benefit only within five 
days. Write full details of disease. 

Grey Hair 

We don't want to praise much. Our Ayurvedic 
"Kush Kami” hair oil checks the hair from 
graying and blackens white hair. 

Es. IQh - 3 Phiais lb, 27h 

IM Ayunrei ftavai (UL) 486 

KATKI SAKAI (OAVA) 


iraTs HdlOMl EnunHe in fth Ms 

it Established in April 1st 1971, the Natiowd 
Eaiemble for Foils Arta is charged 
principally with the task of reviving and 
performing the heritage of Iraqi and Arab folk 
dances within a highly polished artisdo 
framework. 

dr The Ensemble performs its tableans with the 
accompanimmt of typical lo^ musical 
instruments, inherited from andent times, sueh 
as Ud (the prototype of European *Tutfl”)»thc 
double reed-pipe, Zurnai, Joza, ISantoor, 
Tambour, Cianoon, Rubaba, Simstmlya and 
others. 

dr The Ensemble to^ part ha many Axatdo «!# 
international festivals (Bulgaria, A||eciAh 
Yugotlavm, Greece, the Soviet UgloQ, Egni>t; 
Sudan, Rumaniq, Fignoe^ Italy), whem it wtm. 
•evnral first prim and ci dii i m te i . of 
appieciathHi. 
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ress of Bharat 


Heavy Electricals Ltd. 

(Cor^esp^ndeot)' 


dharat Heavy Electricals Ltd, developed 
irithin 14 years of its Ncistence as the largest 
ongineeriiig iostitatbas lo our eountty. BHBL to* 
day is among the ten largest engiiuering organisa¬ 
tions of its fctnd in tiie wtMrld hi technical expertise 
amd manufacturing capability. The institution 
with its 56000 employees has made India self-suffi* 

' dent in the powerfield. In 1969 BHEL entered 
the international market by supplying Steam Oene- 
tators to Malasiya. Libya has placed order with 
BHBL to supply on a turn-key basis two units of 
120 MW boilers, and Turbo Generator for their 
Tripoli Westpowcr Station. BHEL succeeded to 
secure this job in spite of stiff competition from 
international giants of the powerfield. The con¬ 
tract value is 100 crores. When the extension pro¬ 
ject will be completed by BHEL this power station 
will be the biggest in the whole of North Africa. 
900 Indian engineers, technologists and artisans 
are working on the site. 

BHEL has contributed to the development of 
industry and agriculture in Libya. 

BHEL has indigenously designed and manu¬ 
factured 12 KV 500 MVA metalclad switchgear. 
This has been a major breakthrough in sophistica¬ 
ted technology of switchgear. It has been certi¬ 
fied to international standard lEC 56. 

BHEL has developed small decentralised 
solar power packages to make available power in 
remote rural areas. These energy packages have 
been designed to harness not only solar energy but 
also other non-conventional energy sources such as 
wind and Bio-gas (Gobar gas). The exhaust steam 
from the solar energy unit may be used for running 
a coal Btontge plant to preserve food, fruits and 
vegetsbtes. The Bio-gas plant operating on a mix¬ 
ture of cowdung and human excreta will meet the 
seeds of cooldng. A 20 KW vapour turbine to 
form part of such solar packages is also being 
.^veloped by BHEL, This turbine may be used 
not only for power generation but also for pump- 
big water for irrigation purposes aslug solar enery. 
CoDtoierci^ models demestic tolar applications 
as well as laigwr solar water heating systems for 
Boteis, hospitals and process induttry applications 
Iwvu been developed. BHEL in oollumracioa with 
-iJLT,» hbultas, hat develc^ 1 ton vapour abeor- 
atbin tefrigerathm system to ^M»ate vrith solar 
the solar products and syttbms which 
tHMlMaadeueloiwdhyBKO- wBI be oommerda- 


The*EEC countries have entered into an 
agreement with BHBL to conduct a joint project 
oh coal gasification. This is the first time that 
EEC have entered into an agreement with a deve¬ 
loping country in the field of science and techno¬ 
logy. BHEL has succeeded to utilise coal to a 
better way and to save petroleum fuels used in 
industry and other applications. BHEL will be 
able to substitute petroleum fuels by coal gas. 
This coal gas can also be used as a primary fuel 
for producing cheaper electricity by a process 
called magoeto-hydro-dynamics-MHD on which ^ 
research has been carried out by BHBL. India is 
one of the few countries in the world who are car¬ 
rying on research in the MHD process. 

India’s first 500 MW thermal set will be sup¬ 
plied for Trombay power station in Bombay by 
BHEL. It will be commissioned in 1982. Indian 
design engineers are working as members of the 
design team together with their German collabora¬ 
tors, KWU, for the design of this set. BHBL’s 
collaboration with KWU ranges from 200 MV/ to 
1000 M.W. KWU has agreed to impart not only 
know-how but know-why to Indian engineers. 

The world’s first commercial fluidised com¬ 
bustion boiler manufactured by BHEL has been 
sold to an Indian firm in Madras. It is a magnifi¬ 
cent achievement of BHEL in boiler technology in 
the world. The Western developed countries have 
shown their keen interest in the development of 
such a boiler in India. As coal is the main source 
of fuel in India for steam and power generation 
BHEL has successfully developed commercialisa¬ 
tion programme in coal combustion technology. 

In August 1976 BHEL entered into a collabo¬ 
ration with KWU of West Germany for turbo sett; 
of 2(X) MW to 1000 MW ratings. Many internatio¬ 
nal organisations from USA. Switzerland, U. K., 
West Germany and France offered their technical 
collaboration. ' 

BHEL selected KWU of West Germany for tech- 
lueal collaboration for better efficiency of irs design 
with a view to compete in the international teodere. 
BHEL aims to be one of the topmost engineering 
org^isations in the world. 

It must maintain the efficient standard of the 



(Cofisd. on page 40) 
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SOENCS 

MiendMaev and tha Pariodie Law TtHiay 

E.l^< Ftukaadte 

<r 

I 

DIMITRI IVANOVICH MBNDBUEBV 


A yoQDftman on the threshold of his youth* 
4 t 21, was sulrering from a hopeless lung trouble. 
Doctors gave it up as a hopeless case But, giving 
the he to the predictions of medical “pundits” of 
the time, the youth stubbornly struggled on, over¬ 
came the malady and lived upto the age of seventy- 
three. During this period, he established himself 
as an outstanding scientific genius by persistent, 
hard work, and earned immortality by the epoch- 
m^ing discovery known as the Pen^ic Law of 
Elements. That youth was Dimitri Ivanovich 
Mendeleev. 

Mandeleev was bom on February 2, 1834, in 
Tobolsk, a desolate spot in Eastern Siberia, which 
today IS a flourishing centre His father was the 
director of the local high school His was a family 
of pioneers in lobolsk. It was his grandfather who 
first started a printing press In Tobolsk, and the 
first to publish a newspaper in Siberia, while his 
mother, a Tartar beauty, hailed from a family 
which was the first to establish a glass factory in 
Siberia And Dimitri, on his part, worthily carried 
on his glorious family tradition m later years and 
established himself as a pioneer in world science. 

Dimitri’s sister had married a political priso* 
ner who was exiled for his participation m the 
December 1825 revolt against the monarchy. It 
was this exile, a man of good learning and strong 
political convictions, who taught Dimitn and m- 
culcaied in the boy and avid interest in natural 
science Dimitn was a diligent student, but Siberia 
had no opportunity to offer the budding genius to 
continue bis studies Meanwhile, his mother’s glass 
factory was completely gutted. But this became a 
* blessing in disguise, because it forced the family to 
move to Moscow where the mother tried in vain to 
get her son admitted to the University. Dimitn 
could not get through the entrance examination, 
because the onlv language he knew was the Siberian 
dialect His determined mother, shifted to St 
Petersburg where the boy learned Russian and was 
than admitted to a Teacher’s Training Institute. It 
was here that he specialised in mathematics, physios 
and chemistry Despite the fact that he had no pati* 
ence tor literature, he graduated from the Institute 
with honours. 

The death of his mother at this time was a 
great shock to Dimitri. He was in indifferent 
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health'^was suffering from long trwible. Doctum 
failed to improve his genecat ecmdUiosi. Befcwe Ml 
health deteriorated m the worse. EHmiutl moved 
on to the warmer climes in the <>imea where he 
obtained a job as sciefice teacher. The C^imeaa 
war forced him back to Odessa, and then to St, 
Petersburg. There, at the Univm'sity, lie^ot a 
licence as a private docent, which meant permis¬ 
sion to teach students and to receive partoftteir 
fees of his salary. 

Russia under the tsars was hardly the place 
for advanced scientific research. There was no 
opportunity for the further studies m his chosen 
field, and Mendeleev migrated to France in quest of 
better opportunities. Here, he began working with 
a chemical experimenter Henri Reynault. Later, he 
left for Germany and set up a small laboratory of 
bis own at Heidelberg. It was here that he got 
acquainted with the leading scientists of his tune 
iacluding Robert Bunsen (famous for the Bunsen- 
burner) and then physicist Gustav Kirchof. While 
in Germany, Mendeleev also had the occasion to 
attend the historic Karlsruhe conference of chemis¬ 
ts, called to settle the problem of determining the 
valencies of elements. 

As time passed, bts mother country began to 
recognise the worth of Mendeleev. The St. i^ten- 
burg University conferred a doctorate on him for 
his tieatise on “The Union of Alcohol with Wate^” 
It was in this period that he married, end wrote 
hiB famous text book on organic chemistry. In 
186 ,when Mendeleev was only 31, hewasgiv^ 
hill professorship at St Petersburg Univeisity la 
recognition of his scientific geniusjand his gift for 
teaching. The account of a oontem^rary says that 
his lecture room was always full and atudents avid- 
ly listened while Mendeleev explained the most 
complicated scientific processes in the most lucid 
maimer. 

Like many other soloists of his time, Mmk 
deleev also was in quest of some system in tha 
faeterogeoons mass of mformatioa collect^ by the g 
dn natural elements. At that time, 62 elements and 
their properties were known to scientists. Afjeh 
years of collecting, verifying ahd studying 
Mendeleev was ready to deidee the table of dbeaii« 
cal elements. He knhw that he was after-Run* 
basic hurmonioos system that would help relate the 
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etiber. is March 1869, M amiotm* 
«d wbl»nf^hittoi]i M the * Modic CHatoificaiioa of 
4h« Bimh^ts based on their atomic weights and 
efaemiearproperdw of several missiog tiements 
inolBdiiiig liiicoti, galliom, germanium and scandium 
;i|irfaich were later discovered. 

' Mendeleev, whom doctors had given up at 
21, lived up to the venerable age of seventy>tfaree, 
ai^ saw the discovery of 86 elements. Having die- 
^vered all the 92 elements predicted by Mendeleev, 
w Table is now complete But the process he 
Initiated enabled man to peep into the nucleus of 
atom, and to discover many more elements. 
Element No. 101 is rightly '<»llra Mendelevium in 
honour of this great scientist. 

II 

i 

THE PERIODIC LAW 

It had long been known that some of the ele* 
ments were related to one another, forming family* 
groups. Prof. Johann Dobereiner (1780-1849). for 
instance, showed in 1817 that the atomic weights 
of calcium, strontium and barium fell roughly into 
an arithmetic senes, and the discoverer of bromine 
(1826), Prof. Balard (1802*76) predicted that chlo¬ 
rine, bromine, and iodine would form another arith* 
matic series. During the 1830*8 and 40*8, Dumas 
(1800-1884) attempted to group the elements into 
natural families according to their properties and 
reactions, placing boron, carbon, and silicon in one 
group and nitrogen, phosphorous and arsenic in 
anothej. When the atomb weights and valencies 
were finally fixed in 1960’s, several new attempts 
were made to classify the elements mto related 
groups The scientists attempted to group the 
known dements into a complete classification, and 
in so doing, forced some of the elements into ano¬ 
malous relationships. These attempts failed to 
produce any tangible leeults biwause of a mam 
drawback. The atomic number and valenues of 
several elements were wrongly defined, and no 
attempt was made to re-check and rectify them. 
Consequently, th^ could not evolve any coherent 
system out of the anarchic state. A classic example 
CM this was the classification by the British chemist 
Newiairas m 1864. 

Mendeleev's first report on the Periodic Law 
wae presented to a session of the Russian Chemical 
^iety on March 18. 1869. The report was then 
circulated to his countexp^ in other parts of the 
world. At first, the sc^sntists were rather sceptical, 
but when his predictions began to come true, they 
were oompdkd to acc^ II For the first time in 
history, Mendeleev's periodic dassifimtion provided 
the tnemretioal guidimoe in the search for new ele- 
nenta. The 23 dementi known to Lavoisier had 
lieea diaooveied by trial and error atndy of their 


epecdSc dwttioal reactions. With Mendeleev's 
classification, the position and properties of the 
nufsing elements became known, ud practical 
andysia became far more systematised. 

After checking and re-chechtng the propertioB 
of various elements for several years, Mendeleev 
found that properties of chemical elements depen- 
. ded OB their atomic weights. He then arranged the 
62 elements known at that time in tabular form in 
the order of their atomic weights, and a remarkable 
picture emerged. He discovered that the properties 
of the elements were repeated at regular intervals, 
in other words, they changed periodtcallv, Mende¬ 
leev expressed the essence of his law thus : “The 
proiMrties of elements and consequently, the pro* 
perties of the simple and complex bodies formed 
from them are periodic functions of their atomic 
weights With the increase in the atomic weight, 
the chemical elements periodically and at definites 
intervals show similar properties." 

Mendeleev grouped the 62 elements in seven 
sections are arranged all of them in succession. The 
empty columns left in his table did not disturb the 
scientists. He maintained that these columns be¬ 
longed to those elements which will be discovered 
in future, fn his table, the number given to each of 
these elements is called the atomic number, that is 
the number of the place given to a particular ele¬ 
ment In the Periodic Table, For instance, hydrogen 
which occurs first in the table has an atomic num¬ 
ber one. Helium stands second in the taole with 
its atomic number two. An atom of the heaviest 
natural elements uranium, occupies the last place. 

No. 92 m Mendeleev’s table. 

Later on, when the structure of the atomic 
nucleus was studied and determined, a remarkable 
feature of Mendeleev’s discovery came to light. It 
was found that the atomic numbers of the elements 
coincided with the nuclear charge of the particular 
element. For instance, uranium with its atomic 
number 92, was found to have 92 electrons and a 
nucleus with a charge of 92 elementary units. Cop¬ 
per atom with atomic number 29 has a charge of ^ 
elementary units at the nucleus A similar ratio was 
also lound for silver and platinum with their ato¬ 
mic numbers 47 and 78, respectively. It was Von 
den Brook who first correlated this phenomenon and 
suggested that the magnitude ot the charge of the 
atomic nucleus of each chemical element (measured 
in elementary u* its of charge) is equal to the ato¬ 
mic number, that is the ordinal number of this 
element in the Periodic Table This clearly illustra¬ 
ted ibe true nature of the regularity discovered by 
Mendeleev and made clear in what way the atoms 
of chemical individuality. It was truliy brilliant of 
Mendeleev to have arranged the elements in the 
table correctly long before the discovery of the * 
jltnicture of the atomic nucleus 
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f06T~MBNM;BEir4iM DEVBLOVMENTB 

During tlw hit yenn of the 19Ui century aiid 
Ae fint pert of the 3(Hh century, it became neces* 
aery, to replenish the Periodic. Table by incor* 
porating the discomles made after Mendeleev. Ai 
• result of thermonuclear explosions, and with the 
development of giant accelerators of part&les, new 
ctements began to be discovered one after another, 
leaving uranhim. which concluded Mendeleev’s 
Tmble^ fhr behind.' A most significant addition to 
the Plsriodic Table is the inclusion of the zero 
group of elements known as the noble gases, and 
the substitution of lanthanum ■ with a moupof 
elements known as rare earths or lanthanidea. 

With the introduction of tlte spectroscope, it 
became possible to study and identify dtemical 
sutetances on the basis of characteristic colours 
imparted to flames by chemical substances. With 
Ais instrument, Bunsen discovered the new alkali 
metals caesium and rhubidium, and this was folio* 
wed by the discovery of two more elements with 
the use of spectroscopic methods, namely tballinm 
and indium. 

* 

The attempts to fill the gaps in Mendeleev’s 
Table resulted in the discovery of gallium (the eka* 
aluminium predicted by Mendeleev) by the French 
scientist Boisbaudran, scandium (Mendeleev's eka* 
boron) by the Scandinavian chemist Nilsoo, and 

G ermanium (eka-siiicon of Mendeleev) by the 
ierman Scientist Winkler. Studies by the London 
chemist William Ramsay on the density of various 
gases resulted in the discovery of the inert gases 
argon, neon, kiypton ond xenon by the year 1898. 

With the advent of X-ray spectroscopy and 
the discovery of radio-activity, new elements made 
their appearance. The discoveries in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, especially the developments in chemistry be¬ 
came dependent more and more on the science of 
physics. In 1900, Mme. Curie (1867-1934) isolated 
the radio-active element radium, and this was 
followed by the discovery of several genetical con¬ 
nected radio-active elements which were found to 
be breaking up spontaneously into other elements, 
which in turn decayed into lifter elements. 
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rated with atomic pities. Based 
iitt stndies in the last (bw decades oA the stratduiljt 
cfthe atom and its nutdeufc attempts ware made 
to inedict extensions of the Periodic System biqfond 
urattium,,aud this led to the discovery of 11 new 
radio-active transuttmic elements (the aetinidei^ 
and two of them have been named in honemr m 
the two Russian seientista—’die 101st is called 
Mendelevlum and the 104th,. Kurdiatovium, in 
honour of the great nuclear physicist Igor Kormm- 
tov. 


After the actinides came the "transactinide’* 
eiements beginning with 104th element, which waf 
, discovered in Dolma Nuclear Reactions Laboratory 
headed by Academician Oeorgi Flerov in 1964. Tim 
lOSth element was also obtained at the same labo¬ 
ratory by bombarding americum with accelerated 
neon atoms. Known elements coming after the 92ttd 
(uranium) are man-made and unstable, Their life¬ 
span diminished from 4.5 billion years for uranium 
to fractions of a seoodd. A ^ae of experimeots 
conducted by the Duboa scientists during 1975 have 
fed idiysicists to the assumption that they had obser¬ 
ved the formation and disintegration of a new 107th 
element which lived for about 2,000ths of a second. 
Scientists have speculated about the possibility of 
element No. 118, and even visualise a new "super- 
actinide" series beginning with element No. 122 
and'containing about 32 eiements. 

The rapid advancement of science and tech¬ 
nology has made many an accepted scientific con¬ 
cept obsolete. The old concept of a chemicsd 
element is now rejected. Instead of one indepen¬ 
dent, indivisible chlorine with difirerent atomic and 
specific weights. The simiple and invariable ele¬ 
ments have been now replaced by a complicated 
picture of the intenmtion of electrical forces in thfeis 
collision and equilibrium. Under such conditions 
of radical re-assessments of did concepts, it may be 
brought that Mendeleev’s law too might have be¬ 
come out-dated. On the contrary, the Periodic 
System conceived by this giant of science retains 
its validity to this day, gaining in strength with 
every discovery. As the femous American scientist 
and Nobel-Prize-winner ulen T< Seahord observed, 
Mendeleev’s Periodic System "continues to' form 
the basis for some of the most complex and erudite 
research that is bdng done today." - 
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The CowWnipdfWiy 


vions'tMtt <» fCmpor wicket w« £24 for nfaie <feo^ 
lued agiinit New Zeetaod ia I976»T7 series. 


Sportlight 


AMARQHOSH 


CRICKET 

<i) Undo—Wcet ledlce Test Serieo 

ThesiX’Test series between India and West 
Indies came to a close early last’'month. India 
succeeded in wresting the Rubber from the visitors 
with a 1*0 srin India won the fourth Test at Madras 
while each of the other five matches ended in draw. 
Inclement weather came in the way of India’s winn¬ 
ing the Robber by a better margin. 

In the fifth Test at Delhi, India batted first 
and declared at eight wickets after collecting a 
huge total of 566 runs in the first innings. West 
Indies lost all their wickets in the first innings scor¬ 
ing only 172 runs. With 394 runs behind, they bad 
to follow on the third day of the match. On the 
fourth day only 58 minutes’ play was possible, when 
rain intervened, and the visitors could raise their 
score from overnight 7 to 67 only for no loss. Oto 
the fifth and final day, the W^t Indies batsmen 
slowly and soberly, as if to them, out playing the 
remaming hours was more important than runs. 
They scored only 179 runs during the remaining 85 
minutes aud 20 mandatory overs. They however 
managed to remain on the crease till the end. The 
Test therefore ended in a draw. 

The fifth Test r^ed Indi's skipper Sunil 
■Oavaskar to new heights. He. scoring his first ever 
century at the Peroiteshah Kotia ground, equalled 
the record of highest number of Test centuries made 
by an opening batsman Leo Hutton of England 
holds the record with 19 centuries to his" credit. 
Gavaskar also overtook Viiay Manjrritar’saggre- 

S te of'586 against England ia 1S16NS2. Again he 
oke the record of highest aggregate score by a 
batsman, between the two counries, held by Sobers, 
who scored 1920 runs at 30 iaaings in 18 Tests. 
Gavai^ar has'alieady naAde 1963 runs at 27 inninvs 
nod Tests. 

The sixth Test at Madras was a six-day match, 
fn this Test tpo India was on the top and scored 
<644 for seven deriared in their, first innings. This 
was India’s highest ever score and a record for 
Green Park Complex. Uarprevious best being 559 
ibr nine deolaipd M.C.C. in 1963-64. India’s pre- 


SigBoflcant ccrntribotion to the enormous pUe 
ofr^ps were made by Vishwanath, who made 179 
invahiaMe runs^ Gaeknwd With his steady 102 runs, 
and Mohindra Amaraath who remained unbeaten 
with IQl runs. Jhe huixicane know of 62 by indo- 
imtfA^e Rnpil Dev was not lets fruitful. In ic|^ 
West Indies fflads^ 373 runs for four wickets on the 
fburth day, when bad light stopped play. Heatjjr 
rains made play impossible on the fifth and penulti¬ 
mate day, Scat Kanpur, too, bad weather again 
came to the rescue of the visiting team. On the 
sixth and final day. West Indfes managed to save 
the fbllow on and scored 4S2 for eight. They had 
added another 79 runs to their fourth day’s total, 
when an appeal against fading light was made by 
both the batsmen on tlm crease. The umpires 
upheld the appeal and the sixth and final Test came 
to an end. 

For the Carribeans, Bacchus was the saviour 
of the match. He scored an invaluable 250, when 
he hit his wicket be out. It was really very disappo¬ 
inting for Bacchus to be out in such a manner and 
at such a time, because had he added 7 runs more, 
he could cross Rohan Kanhai’s record highest run 
of 256 against India at Calcutta during 1958-59 series. 
His fifth-wicket partnership with Murray yielded 
160 runs which fell short by 10 runs of the highest 
ever by West Indies aganist India. He was deserve¬ 
dly selected as ’the Man of the Match’. 

This is the first time that India has won the 
’Rubber’ against West Indies on home ground. The 
most noteworthy feature of this Test senes has been 
the emergence of Kapil Dev as a successful medium 
space bowler and a powerful piler of runs. He has 
captivated the hearts of micket lovers by his superb 
bat8manship;with graceful ease be collected his 
fours aud sixes. Others who came to lime-light are 
Chetan Chauhan as annbie opening partner with 
Oavaskar, as a steady batsman and Karshan Ghsuri 
as a medium pace bowler. 

Alvin KalHcharrao, the skipper of the visiting 
team has attributed his team's defeat to the lack of 
Test experience of the most of the players India’s 
captain Sunil Oavaskar has no doubt, reasons to be 
glad for the achievement of his team. But there is 
no reason for tiw Indians to gloat over thefa* vidory 
against an experimental Caribbean side. Our play¬ 
ers should not forget that tiiey will have to face a 
tougher adversary in their visit to the U.K. next 
fummer Itieir experience in the present Ibst series 
Ittovide them with guidelines for eliminating their 
short comings and for bringing about an atl-roaud 
improvement. We expect better things from them 
next time. 
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PobiiAvL 


For fhe «wt tiwi tttbi year, a Ihroe^ay T«rt 
aariei has been arrange^ between Indian and Pakia* 
tan Cricket cotta, who dxa iiadec 19 yean ai^. 

Tbe firat Teat of tbe aertea waa bold at Bombay 
and it ended in a draw. In tbe firat mnifiga Pakiatan 
aeored 142 and India replied with 242 gaining a ■ 
lead of 100 runa. In the aecouod iontnga Pakiatan 

K it a better show and collected a total of 301 runs. 

dia went to bat fot the second innings on the 
third and final day of the play and had time for 
scoring only 18 with no less. 

The second Test was played at Madras. India 
were all out for 209 runs in their first innings. In 
reply Pakistan piled up 383 ruaa in their first 
innings. Thereafter when the stumps were drawn on 
the third and final day India had made 180 for 
four wickets. This Test also, therefore, remained 
undecided. 

The third Test at Calcutta also failed to arrive 
at a decisive result. In the first innings Pakistan 
made 288 to India’s reply was a poor 1M. With a 
lead of 134 runs, Pakistan in their second innings 
scored 181 for eight wickets and declared their 
innings closed 48 minutes after lunchon the third 
and final day. By the time that was left, India in 
their second innings scored 80 for five widtets. 

At the time we go to press, the fourth Test is 
yet to be played at Delhi. By the look of things lo 
for, it is hardly likely that any decision will be 
reach^ in these three^ay Tests. Still tbe colts of 
these two countries will be immensely benefited by 
such competitions to libprove their standard of play. 
Such tests also 'provide fields for talent-hunting to 
oricket coaches and selectors. 


nwiMFigirin. 

t 

W« are shocked to hear that £hePbQrl% 
Naticnofti Women’s Football Champiopshm matcla 
between West Bengal and Kesala turned, into ao^ 
unseemly fight of Furiw;! It is reported'that ^ 
wards the end of the match when Shanta Malfik 
scored Bengal's shtth goal, Kerala’s goal keeper 
Teresa Rosaries who is also tbe captain of the 
team, having failed is her attempt to save the goal, 
got up and bit Sbaota in the face. At this incittent 
bedlam was let loose. The players of both the 
teams left aside the football and started bitting 
each other. No further plav was possible as Kerala 
players walked out. Bxhibition of frayed temper 
and unseemly conduct resulting in bodily attack on 
adversaries and other acts of indiscipline has been 
a bone of the present day sportsmen We have 
always denounced it strongly Now we find that 
even women footballers are catching up with theit 
male counterpart in unruly behaviour We have no 
language strong enough to condemn it. 

TENNIS 

IBaatertt ZoneDavia Cap Semi-Final 

Last month Eastern Zone Davis Cup Tennis 
semi-final was played at the Appa Rao stadium at 
Madras, In the opening singles India's Sa^hi Me- 
non clashed with Ross Case of Australia and Caw 
came out the winner in straight sets 9>7, 6-4, 6-2. 
In the second singles Australia’s top-ranking Joiin 
Alexander defeated Vijay Amritraj 6-4, 8-6,1-6, 
6-3 to give Australia a,2-0 lead. Thereafter India's 
Anand Amritraj and Vijay Amritraj wrested the 
doubles from Austral i’s Ross Case and Geoff Mas¬ 
ters to reduce the margin. In the first reverse 
singles on the third day Vijay Aroritrtu beat Ross 
Case in straight sets 7-S, 6-1, 7-5 to pul India on 
level terms 2-2. 


(Ili) Viaxy Tropby duunpioiudilp 

After a lapse of one year North Zone have 
again become the winners of Viizy Tropby. They 
met tbe holders South Zone in tbe final, which ended 
in a tame draw on the fourth am) final day. North 
Zone were declared champions by virtue of their 
fivst innings lead. Last year, at Jammu they bad 
lost to South Zone in the like manner. 

Both North Zone and South Zone had reach¬ 
ed tbe final by virtue of their first innings over 
their rivals East Zone and West Zone respectively. 

North Zone players are to be congratulated 
for their performance in this championship. They 
have reached tbe final nine times, out of which they 
have oome out winners five tim^ 


In the second reverse singles, India’s Sashi 
Menon sprang a surprise by claiming tbe first two 
sets 8-6, 6-3 against Australia’s player Jo;n Alex¬ 
ander. Menon raised India’s hope of winning the 
semt-fi)|iai by his spirited display. He parried with 
Alexander’s thrusts with uncanny anticipation. His 
accurate placing, superb volleys and telling smas- 
has were a delight to tbe eye. The next two seta 
however went to Alexander, who made a sptemted 
recovery and won 6-3, 6-3. Seven hours playing 
time was not enough to decide the issue. The play 
In tbe deciding set had to be stopped on account’ 
of bad light when the players were level with three 
games each, Whmi the play resumed on the fourth 
day, it was John Alexander ell over. He took only- 
fifteen minutes to beat Sashi WiA Alexander 

' (Con/df. eff page 
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The Days of our Glory 

Aalui CaMttofMdkyay 


SyMpkia of previoiis oliaptcra: 

(file educated vilkiger Umorom secured the Job 
.efu prot^H coder in a press at Calcutta, He/ell in 
love with the elder daughter of his co-worker Sachl- 
btdfuund ekeided to marry her. Meanwhile there was 
trouble in a sister press whose proprietor was the 
uncle of Miss Champa, the leader of the smart set 
which Monorom hated. But he had to visit her to 
protect the workers of the other press. She received 
her cordially and her behaviour towards him seemed 
to be too sweet, disconcertingly so. Sitangshu arriv¬ 
ed at the scene and much to the displeasure of Cham¬ 
pa tried to save Monorom from her clutches.) 

Chapter 26 

But although inwardly agitated, Champa said 
with a smile, “I don’t known from when you are 
such a devotee of the cup that cheers. But Is there 
nothing else here which is at least as attractive as 
tea ? You could have been a little more gallant. 
Whafs your opinion, Monorombabu ?” 

“lam the accused person, Sb the right of 
reply» mine,” said Sitangshu, “Do you know 
Champ why 1 did not mention that which is most 
interesting here ? As nobody need announce the 
beauty ol the newly blooming flowers of spring, so 
the attractiveness of Champa needs no mention. 
Tea has its time, but Champa allures us always, in 
all the seasons of the year and of our life. Is my 
reply adequate, my lady ?” 

Champa laughed without restraiht and said, 
-"All the males are experts in flattery but you are 
the Champion. Angbsu* I don’t know how to re¬ 
ward you. Allow me to offer you at least tea now. 
Please excuse me, let me see what my servants are 
doing.’* She left the terrace hurriedly. 

“Your way of speaking makes me jealons, 
Sitangshu” said Monorom. 

“You should en^ my speech Only, Monorom 
Bttd Aothiog elsO” said Sitangshu, “Remember that 
is only my friend and therefore 1 am so 
^ in my talks with her. 1 think you had some- 
Mag to telt me about her uncle, she came suddenly 
lo tt^eot you from teiUog me. If you want to say 
g fathitiy ^ivaie, you may come to my piaoe.” 

Udnh,Jm 


“I want to talk with Champa Devi about it, 
but I miould discuss it with you before I do so.” 

“Do yov want to talk to her this evening 7” 

“It will be better so. It is about something 
urgent. Tomorrow morning I shall have to go to 
the press where I work. A lot depends on her.’^said 
Monorom. 

“Do the talks concern you ?” 

*'No,” said Monorom, “but perhaps my 
ftiture may depend on these talks.’ 

Sitangshu sat for some time looking at Mono* 
rom. Then he said, “1 am curious to know your 
difiicuity. 1 have heard that you work in a press. 
Is it her uncle’s press ? Hsve your talks something 
to do with the strike there ? Do you work there ^ 

“Let us drop the subject now, Sitangshu,” 
Monorom looked at the door and said hurried^. 
“Yowand I will stroll in the garden for some time 
after taking tea. Then 1 shall tell you. I shall take 
your advice before 1 talk to Champa Devi. Will 
that suit you 7” 

“Perfectly”, said Sitangshu. Then he smiled 
and added, *T see voxx are very much interested hi 
the garden now a days.” 

“Because, my dear fellow, the spring*time has 
come.” 

“Where 7” asked Sitangshu, “In the garden 
or in your mind 7” 

“Will it sound unnatural if I say, yea it has 
come to my mind also 7” 

“No, no, not at aU,” said Sitangshu, “but 
take care, the change of season may be dangerous.” 

“But life consists of risks. One must take 
them in order to have a full measure of life,” said 
Monorom. Perhaps he was arguing with himself, 
trying to justify himself in meeting all the 
situations he had confronted during bts stay in the 
city—the idle—rich drunkards, the two delicious 
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gbit roared tQ pMivMijr wtd the iatlmtle over- 
tofetofarieh covet^ gbl. He had momeiiti of 
curiosity and hesitatioKit of Ix^hltMis and shynett. 
Sometimes tie rested eontent with the dream of a 
moderate Uveli-hood irith Sarbari and sow he felt 
elated because the glorious Champa had a whim to 
be mtimate with him. He knew that the mty wiUi its 
allurements was working havoc with his mind, was 
trying to distintegrate his personality, muddling his 
plans of fhture, and yet he drifted contentedly in the 
current of colouifol possibilities, 

Monorom wanted to talk with Champa to 
secure amnesty for the strikers at her utide’s press. 
He could easily discuss that question before Sitang- 
shtt who could surely help to arrive at a favourable 
decision. But Monorom did not want to draw 
Sitangshu into a triangular discussion. Perhaps he 
wanted to stay behind to have an intimate tete-a- 
tete with the delicious girl m the late hours of the 
evening which seemed to be a rare one in his life. 




Mbilkorwn ftit Qitt Ohamge wah 
Mia«eagarto loiow hit tiptBitm, Mcnmroinlmw 
-* * • - ‘ the doi^te 



Haper< 


double 

ropi^in^ 


' 

I But it wat imperative that hp ibouldiiva. 
some rqfdy, otherwise the^ hidden meaning will bo* 
come ezirficit. So he said in a non-commifank 
manner, "One can hardly do what Is datura^ Mira 
Cbakravorti. Society had made sidne ruhn through 
ages. If one gives reins to hb natural desire»« 
society will crumble down, and civihzation wfll'also 
accompany It. What do ^u think, Sitangshu 


Sitangshu did not want to join in the discus¬ 
sion. So with his mouth full with food hconly said^ 
“You are right, absolutely right.“ 


Qiampa asked sharply, “Right 7 What do yon 
mean by it 7“ 


Perhaps the intelligent Sitangshu sensed this. 
So be said pleasantly, “You are absolutely right, 
Monorom. Life is ehnehed both by good and evil. 
So, nobody should despair, particularly when 
Champa has after all secured tea for us “ 

Several servants entered the terrace behind 
Champa carrying tea things and snacks in trays. 

“Why so many eatable things, my dear girl ?“ 
asked Sitangshu, “Do you want us to finish our 
dinner here ?" 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” admonished Champa, 
“This is not dinner Be silent and take some food.” 

She started arranging the snacks in the plates. 

Monorom was not reluctant to take food at 
Champa’s bouse that evening. He would oblige 
Champa in all respects He vaguely felt that it was 
playing with fire, but he was bound to humour her 
for the sake of the workers of the press. He had 
a qualm in his heart nevertheless. So he applied 
himself to food. . 

“Ix>ok at him, Angshu,” said Champa plea¬ 
santly, “Learn bow to be a good boy.” 

“Good boy, that is an obedient boy who eatl 
whatever is offered to him,’’ Sitangshu went on 
muttering, “but eating everything may lead to 
indigestion. So, one should be careful in selecting 
food, one should not be a glutton.*’ 


Then perhaps she became sorry for her own 
tone and said to Monorom, ’ Look here, Monorom 
babu, when a desire is true and natural n can dp 
no harm to society. Do you know when men’s and 
women’s desires are in clash ivith the interests of 
society ?” 

Sitangshu asked in a voice nearly choked with 
food, “You please answer your own question. Let 
us be profited by your wise opinion.” 

“I am not joking. An^u,” said Champa, “I 
am serious in this matter. When society as well as 
human desires become corrupt there are confiicls. 
The trees naturally give us flowers and fruits But 
when some parts ot them are infliited and get 
rotten, not only are those trees spoilt and ugly, 
but they menace the existence and beauty of other 
trees of the garden. So such trees should be cut 
down.” 

“A beautifbil and apt simile,*^ Sitangbus pat¬ 
ted the table with his left hand and said, “but what 
then ?” > 

Not at all daunted Champa oonUnueif, 
the bad and unnatural systems and rales of society 
must be weeded out. Please remember that society 
took shape gradually only for the good of human 
beings and for nothing else.** 

/ 

“These rules and systeihs of society were- 
onoB coUsidered good for human beings.*' 


“There is no question of being a glutton, m 
dear fellow,** said Champa, “but one should not 
feel shy to take some food when one feels hungry. 
It is a natural course of action. What is your 
opinion, Mouorom-babu 7“ 


“But now, umjer changed citcumstanoei them 
have become bad,'* Champe adswored ptomfMy, 

“You consider diem to hehad.bot'peihiipil' 
otheta do not consider themrto he lo.“ « 
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otkei* lit Itw IWW 

.Mge OmiM ^ oOwri- ilwiift throw iti^ 
<!|)itijkM» Sito the diuA'hhtt/* *tiid Ghamptf with 
tehmeoce. 


^ SitfogShtt stared at Champa tot ■otnrjRme 

« id then ajdct^ Meetoroai, “Areyov joioiogher in 
iis rpvoit agaiaat lOc^ieQr 

j 

, Oiviag no o|i 4 |Kmuittty to Moaorom to r^I-^ 
dhapipa asked aha^t **What about you yourself, 
Aaa^ 1! Asa you afndd to stand aiai^ 
systems oven tr jmo consider ditai to be harmtu! ? 

**loave me alcme ” said Sitangshu, potting 
down the empty tea-cup, ‘*I am a peaee-loviog 
man, I shall never be a party to yoiir^evoiutionary 
project for society. All the Jeadors of social changes 
are in my library. I have learned from them that 
all efforts in &e past to bring sodden changes had 
failed and had broight dmos and differing. Social 
order changes slow^ to accommodate altered sitna- 
lions. But such changes are so subtle and so diffus¬ 
ed in the pamage of time that one can hardly 
notice them during the process of change, but they 
bear the stamp of many genorations on them. So 
1 don’t want to Sdget iikp a hoy. I may not get the 
siraji of Omir Kbaiyam always, butyou may favour 
toe with another cup of tea, Champa, if yon 
l^ase.” 

Monoffom •was eigrossed in the pretty speech 
orsifaogthtt.bttt! Cbunpa promptly stood up and 
pou^ morn the pot more tea in Sitangsbu's cup. 

Then she looked at Monorom and said accu¬ 
singly, “You'have not touched your cup at all, 
Monorom babu. It is surely cold now.’* 


Monorom^ hastily touched his cup and said, 
“No, it M still warm. I did’nt touch it for a special 
leason.” 


“What whs that reason T* asked Champa. 

“Yon were idso expected to join* os,” he 
remincted htf . 


^Tes, yes, I should drink tea with my guests. 
Thank you.** Sbe smiled mi filled a cup for her- 
waif. 


**|.et me alio show Idme good mannere,** said 
He. mood cntnpeeogrff oalteand 
- imt it on a inffRMd of CSuuDpa, 


“Thtwla to you also,*’said Champa demure¬ 
ly, 

“So, you ere thenkful to both of us,*’mur¬ 
mured Sitaagsbu. When he looked at Monorom he 
sew that the latter was staroiog at Champa absent- 
mindedly.^ Champa also noticed it and lowered ha> 
Mushing fime upon the tea-cup. A faint smile flic* 
kered4fi Sitaiiphv*s 1^. 

He then yawned and said, “Anyway the 
e|dAodes of taking tea mid giving thanks are over. 
Let me go home now. Bnt I think Monorom, you 
are staying here fm* Some time now. Yon said that 
you have some business with Champa.” 

He stood up. 

“You have some business with roe 1*’ Champa 
also stood up in surprise, “What kind of busiDess 7 
You didn’t mention about it before.” 

“It is about something serious,” «tid Mono- 
rbm, standing up, *’So 1 was waiting for the propet 
time to tell you about it. I came here to ^scuss 
about it with you.” 

Champa looked hurt. She said in a mock- 
plaintive voice, **So, you came on some errand, 
not to see me only. Anyway. 1 am favoured witti 
your vifit.” 

*Teople in difficulty must come to Champa,** 
said Sltanfphtt also in mock-attempt to save the 
situation, for he, of all persons knew too well what 
Champa was driving at 

Both of them were successful. Monorom was 
at his wit’s end and said hurriedly, “Don’t mis- 
imdentand me. Miss Chakravorty. As I told you 
befene, I felt embarrassed to see you. I’ve conquer- 
a that hesitation because lam in a serious ta^e. 
After this you will see me eumlng here regularly.” 

Sitangshu looked at Champa and smiled. 
Champa again lowered her blushing fade. Mono¬ 
rom look^ at both of them and became more 
nervous. 

Sitangshu put his right hand on the shouidei* 
of Monorom and said, “Come to the gate with me. 
Well. 1 am going, Champa, but you will get your 
Monorom b^k.” 

. Champa averted her face to hide her smile. 
Monorom promptly followed Sitangshn. 

(To be concluded in the ensuing episode.) 
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DAWN m NIGHT 


Puidlt Dcvacfcaaya 

XXXI 


I tore open the envelope which was address¬ 
ed to me but was not posted. The letter ran as 
follows :~ 

39, Li^^a Street; 
New China Lodge, 
16th August, 1946, 
9 p.m. 

My dear Buroda, 

After many years, 1 am addressing you again. 
Only yesterday I arrived at Calcutta, and now pat¬ 
ting up at the address given above. 

V Today in the after-noon 1 planned to see you 
at your place, but while I was on my way, I heard 
that your locality had become the scene of a com¬ 
munal riot of unprecedented fury. As everybody 
asked me not to proceed fiirther. I was obliged 
to return. I am not sure if this letter of mine will 
reach you at all, for it is reported that people are 
leaving your area for safer zones. I only hope 
that nothing untoward will happen to you and 
*Boudi* (reference is to my wife, Boudi literally 
means sister-in-law). 

If things become normal, I shall see you at 
your place sometime next week. You don’t go 
out, I suppose, between 9 and 11 a.m. 1 propose 
to go to your place either on Saturday or Sunday. 

I was out of India. I wrote to you from 
Madras, and again, twice fk-om Rangoon, but did 
not receive any reply. After that, of course the 
war situation became so critical that it was not 
possible for me to address you again. I had nar¬ 
row escapes, once in Indo-China, and twice in 
Hong'Kong. I had occasion to witness the havoc 
caused to Hiroshima, sometime after the grim 
tragedy ; and 1 had previously also the rare oppor¬ 
tunity of listening to Netoji Subhas Chandra Bose 
as he exhorted the soldiers of Azad Hind Fooz to 
advance to the Indian border for the cause of 
Indian Independence. Though patriotism, in 
the future world, as Tolstoy viewed it, may 
become a derogatory word since it appears to be 
parochial, I cannot but express my profound admi¬ 
ration for the beores of Azad Hind Fouz. Things 
have turned adversely, and it is rumoured that 
Netaji died of air-crash in Formosa; but 1 am not 


i^ffthenefNitean autbmitie mm. It ir fitter 
teasmaaphflMm^sp^teT^etgjjStt^ inf 
t 9 tmp agttU&t England for whcne poets Bter* 
aiy men f have the highest admiratibn. My 
dy Im in the fact that I am a than of peace, ami 
can'nirdly warm up to the sound of tnebi^le—1 
was not born under the ioflaeoea of Mars, .as the 
astrologers say. I had, thereferore, to withdnne 
from scene to scene in search of a land, noi affec¬ 
ted by the War, where 1 could die in peace; end 
ultimately, failing to find any pface convenient to 
my temperament and of course within the range of 
my limited funds, 1 decided to return to India. 

More of my experiences s^en I greet you 

How is Bondi ? Please convey my obeisance 
to her. { 

> 

By the way, are you jn the know of afiTairs at 
Keyuricati ? I heard that Anal Babbu is dead. I 
gathered ft from Navin Babu, the Headmaster 

whom I met at Outram Ghat yesterday.It is 

sad news for me that I have l^n indrectly res¬ 
ponsible for the many misfortunes that have come 

upon the Mukherjee family.1 could never 

dream of such a turn of events. However, it is 
better not to discuss such delicate matters in a 
letter, I will learn what 1 want to learn when 1 see 
you at your place...... 

The immediate reason why 1 am addressing 
this letter to you is that I want your help in intro¬ 
ducing my friend Mr. Uchen Po to some of your 
well-to-do friends. Mr. Po is a class one sculfHor, 
be bails from Singapore, being a native of that 
town. He and Mrs. Po are at present with me at 
the New China Lodge. They ere staying as my 
guests, but you know, 1 was not fated to be 
rich. All my savings now barely exceed a few 
hundred rupees, and unl^ some job work is found 
for my friend, he and his wife will be in a sorry 
state of affairs at Calcutta, I don’t know the scope 
for a sculptor here, I didn’t invite them to coitae 
here, they came of their own accord; but weing 
their plight I am a bit anxious on their accousrt..* 

Mr. Po, I repeat, is an artist of a high order 
merit. While at Hong-kong, 1 bad Jieard of 

him.But you know, name alone is not a snfB- 

cient guarantee of continued financial success. Few 
gpod artists can actually earn what they deserve, 
•o long as they are not dead. Gf whai consequence 
is it to a Van Oogh that one of hiB''dnwings sbotikl 
be sold at a million dollar after his death when- 
alive-be was habituafiy short of funds to make his— 
two ends rneet..^...? 

Now good-bye | 

1 am physically well. 
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Ai 1 tbe letters, I g«ve them hotli to 
to t wetohed herexpressioo vlmosef 
aod when she finished. I saw that all the blood had 
HIODe out of her face. 

».M.W^4ook a taxi. The Sikhtdriver wanted 
fifty Topees, 1 was hesitating. 1 had not sufficient 
^h With me. Potnima ran hack to her flat and 
mooi^t a hundred rupee note. 

, We went to the Emergency Room. Ajoy 
was still unconscious. The doctor had little hope 
tof him. 

We had to leave the hospital premises. The 
time limit for visitors was over. When we returned, 
the curfew hour was just going to strike. The 
Sikh'driver who was blind of one eye lived in a 
neighbouring ^Bustee*. He drove his car into the 
garage visible from my flat. He locked the coIlap< 
sible gates in baste and ran back for safety. The 
soldiers, it was reported had flred indiscriminately 
last evening upon people loitering in the streets. 

. ...1 climbed with heavy step to my room; 
Pumima followed me without a word. We heard 
muffled voices and shouts. Conch'Shells were 
being blown out of fear every now and then. 
Everybody was awaiting a bigger calamity any 
moment of the future— 


She waa helpless. I comforted her. She had 
mily two hundred rupees with bet. 

What will happen, Buroda ? I simply cannot 

o i be gone, 

p <3^ I He should not die. I could almost read 
ner thought. 


She would have burst into tears, but as usual, 
controlled herself in an hour of decision. 


the driver, but to no eflcict. 

hundred rupees. There was cold logic in his 
argument. ® "" 

When I had despaired of going at nieht tn 
meet her doctor cousin, she did I braiS thing 
Telling me to wait there she walked out into the 
by eveiybody m fear ot soldi? 

SLt ^ ®*‘® *be middle of the road 

blocking the passage of a patrol truck full of tom- 

‘?"*® ® sudden stop. The 

brake was‘^heaS 
The soldiers sh^outed and would have fired were is 

not for an officer who had seen her as a woLi! 
without any arms. » woman 


"Buroda.canyon arrange for a taxi now? 
The drivers ot this locality are all known to you." 
—Purnima said at last. In the dim light of the 
taxi which is indfiMthog a grim determination. 

.She would defy the curfew order. She did 

not mind the bullets. She would borrow money by 
pawning every gold piece and furniture She requi¬ 
ted money now. She must go to her cousin who 
is an England-returned doctor, attac^d to the 
Medical College. 

.When we calted at the door of Kartar 

Singh he was snrnrited and vexed. "No, no, no" 
—he said; he would not simply hear a sinj^e word 
more about going at night. 


. tuB troQK rofiowed by 

a num^r of soldiers who wondered at the reasm 
of su^ a amprising lunacy on the part of a well- 
dressed and pretty woman with plradiog looks She 
approached them boldly and eiqi^aed to them 
immediate need of transport at wighf 

The officer was young and rather well-behaved. 
He asked her to follow him in the truck. I 
also allowed to accompany. 

She had told the soldiers a he. She said that 
I was her grand-father and that her husband ^ 
fatally stabbed and removed to hospital She reoui- 
red her cousin’s help immediately if her hus^d 
were to snrvive at all. 


"I have got my wife and children"—be shout¬ 
ed—**Do you want ^ati; should risk death for a 
ftw pieces of silver r* 


, .jbey took us to the house of the cousin 

to whom also, as I have noted before, I was known 
as a friend of the family. 


"How mud^ do yon want ?" —Pumiina’t 
Voice wti ihaky. 

The old driver with his bmided hair and gria. 
4^ beard mocfied'-**Caa you give five fiiukbed? 
Hhen I may tain a flhance.** 


XXXII 

(By tiM laws of Aac) 


JAret, 
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AXF.S^ ww t elc.» 

VwttaUi*% leqiioM:* 

He hflid A)) reMoml^ ai the 

family Uttimm liad deterjfiirated o«mg to eqpimfes 
alnads^ilef^ribed. Butamea ka toarat from me 
fhe oireaiiiiuuicet vfider aikicli Aioy l>a4 been itab- 
bed, ka iccmed to be a little isavM. 

*'Savebfm.fiifaaida, by any means. Porrive 
me if 1 have offended yon all in toe pest t ftilido 
whatever yon tell me now." 

**Wby are yon impatient 7 this is sheer mad* 
aess. After all, he is in the hospital, Ihare are 
all arrangemaits for medical lud there. Man oannot 
five life . 

Her eyes fllashed again but she quietly rep* 

Hed, 

**Ye8,1 know that. But if the college hdimltals 
were in its previous state of efficient^, I would not 
have come to you, violating the curfew order and 
risking all shorts of danger. Have youfcvgotten 
that the other day Mr. Gupta, the income*tax 
officer, died simply because the blood>bank was 
closed at night? Where are your doctors? Untrained 
hands who do not know anything of surgery are 
ettendiog to the patients. Even there is hardiy any 
qualified nurse to>Bight. The transport service has 
completely broken down. All the qualified doctors 
and nurses are absent. I have enquired about that 
when I went to the hospital just a little while ago." 

Bimal thought for a while. He did not answer. 
He was evidently thinking of doing something now. 

Fortunately for os, Mrs, Mokherjee was in 
Delhi with her father, and there was none in the 
house who could oppose his ifrcision. He changed 
dress and took certain medicines m his doctor’si 

hi^. 

He ordered the gate*man to close the door 
and himself proceeded to open the gar^e, after 
tdephoDing to the cfficer of the local p^ice station, 
an mtunate acquamtance of his. 

We went with them to the Medical College 
hospital. The OSicer-m*char|e of the local Police 
•Ution Mr Subrata Banerjee favoured us by givmg 
an armed cscon to accompany us to the hospital- 

gate. 

...The days later, Ajoy regained frill consci* 
oneness, special ariangetecnts could be made 
chiefly because of the personal influence of Purni*^ 
ma’s cousin A cabin waa paid for, and Puruima 
sold ail her ornaments to a local l>awan>broker who 
was thankful to Cod for the first good business of 
the year. 1 had protested and even seme 
money to purnima, but no argumeni could dissuade 



htnoti^ sttfisj 

havucronedi 
ihM sad^. 

Therawere oapasiaiii whfh welhoqghUhat 
death could no lorn Wnvmted. Vafith had haem 
Mch heusorrhaie w niplsrMiitef 

eo^ save our artist from an iaamedwf cddqiidt' 

Even in that state hetweefi Ufb) hod degUi 1 
saw nothing but smile on ^ dhan^ll^* 

ooijdd regain consdonsness cnoa|di to fecagsdse hli 
firmnds. Mr. UChen Po and Mrs Po hi^ oome. 1 
learnt from Mr: Fo that AJoy wM in a hal^enttlita; 
Snloonnear the new China lodge on idte tin 
August, Hearhig a loud tixy frnrhelp hehad emun 
into the streets when a boy hardly chased to a 
ffoup of hooJigaas ^ of toe mufor^ commumtv, 
nterally nm into his outstretched arms. The hood* 
gan's spike missed the boy but hit Alojr b the 
abdomtaal region.... 

AJoy could hardly talk. We ail forbade him 
to do so. He looked at us with his beautiful, vision 
nary eyes. 

In his state of fevensh dRams, be would 
often mutter tbe name of the ^rl be knew and 
whom my readers have also come to known. 

.She was in tears, I saw a pair of dark 

blue eyes descending softly upon the face of tbe 
man for whose life she could well have «te| nt^£yd 
her own. Suddenly he woke with a start and 
scanned with surprise the gaze of the gfrl. 

The light of the after*Booa Sun that had tem¬ 
porarily brightened, pierced the glass panes of tbe 
windows. Mr. and Mrs. Po had brought floweni 
with them. Flowers of different varieties f Sweet 
smell was coming out of them. Ajoy was fond of 
flowers, and they knew it, 1 mused : *The B^tii is 
full of worms and dirt at the roots of flower-plants. 
The smell of the manures is nauseatffig. And, yet~ 
what a suprise f The flowers are fragrant wA 
sweet." 

1 took two flowers from tiie bunch, and |dae>* 
ing one in the pabn of Aitff gitd^ other in tiuit 
Of Purnima who was sittbg imt frir fr'om m^ T 
resumed my seal. They bothlooked at me. 

\ involuntarily thought If I oould^ill'# "My 
dear, you are the most (briunate 
'Earth at this piesent nKnusniWYcai possess 4 fidtfr 
which shall not be desfntqwd.'^ " r 

I looked through the sdndows of the hmmital 
cabin. I saw the shadows feagtbeniug over d'dhreW' 
tening sky. But befrue it could be com^eleb di^ 
fores, 1 saw a wandering bid with pnrptowhigB 

ft-•t' 

hlif hotizetn. 


..T* w MHWIKinWt 

tl laalelifotorft, bayaddEia 
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griiwMlri|i|! i Film 

A flint w gouts to be toede for the first time 
^eiUi tbe view of mogio| about a closer relation 
betwt^ the people of India and Jaima. There is an 
Indj^apaiiese Friendship Film Committee in Tokyo, 
nrhiob first had die idea of making such a film. In its 
ftiwioo tbe Committee has bera backed by the 
Indo- Japanese Association of Tokyo and the Yoko* 
|nima>Bombay Sister City Committee. 

A veteran Japanese director. Mr. Yosbikawa, 
who has been making films in Japan for more than 
twenty years and a reputed Japanese actor Yamas* 
Mta have come to India with a team of actors and 
technicians consisting of cameramen, sound recor* 
^ers etc. to start working as tbe film. The team is 
inspired with the praiseworthy motive of making a 
beautiful film about the best of values and ideals of 
India. The aim 1$ to hold before Japan an authentic 
pictore of India. 

With the title '‘Memorial Fondant of Small 
Coin”, the film will be directed jointily by Yoshikawa 
and Yamashfta and Yamashita will be the main actor. 
It is the story of a Japanese cameraman, who is asig- 
ned to cover India. He meets a young Indian boy of 
nine and gets acquainted with Uie boy*a family. 
Yamashita is playing the role of the Cameraman. 
The major portion of the film will be shot on loca¬ 
tions m India and tfaa other parts in Japan. It will 
bedubhedin Japanese. English and most probably 
in Hindi It is not proposed to be a commercial film. 
It is being mode with the cooperation and sponsor- 
ihin of a few Indian and Japanese poblic enterprises 
ind associations. The project has got tbe dearance 
horn the Government of India and the. Indian 
Bmbasay in Tokyo. 

hido>8o«lea Ce-pMMlncliew 

The latest inatanee of Fndo-Sbviet collabora- 
ten In pcodocgtion ia the film **AJi Baba and Potty 
rhievea*' Which ia belM made srith producers F.C. 
Vfehra of Uzbeok LdifFoigiev of the 

il fiSJL The film la reported to berfeatoriiig I>ha^ 
bendra. Hettift Mefini and 2eenat Aman. 

InadeuMlly H «ay be mentloiied that Indian 
Hums att mdte bopdlar in moat pgrtf of the ^.SlifiJR. 
ipd the Soviat union boys maqy Int^ ffiau. 

a*— uieB 


AfllnwasteiMnibMtfo£>ecember yearh 
Bmhbay, whiiA propoiCB to foature for fibiefirat titth 
genuine Karate flight on^the IsiEan tcreen. Ifii 
"Sabotage**, tbe meAdea ventore Bishwantril 
Ghoah and Jibanaada Ofaoah. Iteing a yoga eapett 
Jlbngiinda Ghod» runs a Yoga ioautute in Tofc^ 
and abo takes Karate Icasons from tbe renowned 
Karate king of Japan. Kanazawa. In tlw martial ar 
of Karate. Kanazawa has no equal, bolding as manj 
at 8 Black Belts, n world record so far. He Is also as 
mtemational judge of Karate. Hta fifty two karate 
training centres are ^vead over aU the contincnta. 
At Kanazwa posseaaes at graceful alim ^me and 
Jooka younger for his age. 

It is at Jibonanda'a request that this famous 
Karate expert has agreed to act in "Sabotage**, Both 
Jibananda and Kanazawa will play key roles in the 
nx>vie. Indian audience will be treated with a iniu 
display of Karate encounter, when the film finally 
gets released. 

Same Theme In Diffeveat Gnlee 

Hindi Filmdon has become notorious for silen- 
t^ lifting stories, tunes and even actions from 
foreign hit films of whatever language it may be. It 
•ppevs that there is dearth of original story-wriieirs 
and imaginattve, bold producers in the country. 
The attempt always is to (noduce a patched up job 
by collecting bits and pieces from one source ot 
Chother. 

Not only that, some times films, more than 
one, are made on one story with very slight variati¬ 
ons. There may be some point in making a Hindi 
film based on tbe story of a bit film of a regional 
language like Bengali, Tamil or Malayalam for thol 
ratertainment of the |mple who understend Hii^ 
only. But what is the justification of prodiming two 
hindi films on the same story i Imost at the saie 
time? j 

An instance has come to our notice recently. 
Basu Chatte(jee*s "Khatta Meetha" was one of the 
films selected for the "Fanorama of Indian Cinema** 
daring tbe recent Film Festival. Anothcar film 
based on the same story has recently been released. 
It is "Hamaare Tumhw'** maiden venture orUmeib 
Mehra, son of veteran P.C. Mehra. The irony of It 
is that a Turkish film *‘Our Family** ia reportod to 
te the real aonree of the stories of both the above 
mentiooed Hindi filmo. 

IFTB-inbe Year of EU|d> Bex CMBee Betam 

There was a boom in the box-ofiloe giev 
income and several excellent films were produced in 
fte yeax 1978. 
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7]ivto|HBostbd9i^^at«r8etb]awa*'^*Or^^ 
made by Poramoifnt aira ibaturing the famous lobu 
Tnyolta. It cplleeted tlm maximum amount of 83 
nultion dollars in the United States and Canada 
alone. Next came “Satturday Night Fever” which 
yielded 63 million dollars. Another film deserving 
mention in this connection is **Star Wan” which 
was first released in 1977. In 1978, it collected as 
mndi as 38 million dollars. “Star Wars” however 
created a world record by becoming the highest 
gros$>eaming motion picture in the United States 
and Canada, when it collected a total sum of n^rly 
165 million dollars upto 1978. 

In India, too, the film industry had its produc* 
tion increased by nearly 12 per cent in 1978, when 
619 feature films were censored improving upon the 
production of 557 films in 1977. Side by side export 
of films increased by 55 per cent in 1977-78, when 
an estimated amount of Rs. 11.10 crores were earned 
through {export. 

Tt IS interesting to note that feature film pro- 
dnction in South India reached an all time high m 


L'lA 


'nfetnr# 


duced which was rphghly 63 per cent of the 619' 
tuies produced duHog the year in the whole of indlg*. 
South India thus achieve the distinction of being 
the single largest production centre in the country. 


The Malayalam Film industry set up an all-time 
record tn 1978 by producing as many as 126 pioturea 
of which 25 were in colour. For the first time, the 
number of films certified in Hindi, the national 
language was less than the number certified in 
Malayalam which is a regional language. Malayalam 
film industry has advanced in all its aspects in rapid 
strides. Today Kerala has perhaps, to highest num* 
ber of per capita cinema seats. 


Tamil Nadu bad, however, the highest rise, 
percentage wise m the number of motion pictures 
produced in 1978. The number was IDS as against 
66 in 1977 which means an increase of 60 per cent. 
In terms of box office 1978 was a bumper year for 
the T rail film industry since a large number of their 
pictures collected good amounts. 


(Contd.from page 13) 


stance Act. Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwa Dutta 
were previously sentenced to transportation for life 
in the Assembly Bomb case. Bhagat Singh was 
titereafter brought to Lahore to stand his trial in 
the Saunders murder case. The judgement of the 
tribunal was issued on October 7, 1930 condemning 
Bbagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev to death. All 
the three accused were executed on Monday March 
2 i, 1931 in the Lahore Central jail. The dead 
bodies of the martyrs were not handed over to the 


relatives and cremated by the agents of the govern¬ 
ment without proper ceremonies according to 
Sbastric rites The nearby villagers salvaged the 
half-burnt bodies and then cremated them according 
to the proper ntes. 

Patriotism and a dream of socialist form of 
government were the soul and essence of Bhagat 
Singh’s life. It is a said that he was reading a book 
on Lenin before the days of his execution 


{Contd. Jrompage27) 


self-sufficiency and to compete with intemations 
organisation. Cooperation with more efficient scien¬ 
tists and technologists of other countries is welcome 
indeed provided it is done without any string. 
Foreign help may be taken if it is available with¬ 
out their control over our economic institutions. 


We do believe that BHEL under the able gui¬ 
dance of its scientists and technocrats will march 
forward from day to day and attain leading posi¬ 
tion in the world. The management of BHEL deser¬ 
ves con^ratuIatioDr from the countrymen for the 
magmficant achievements. 


■p ....i-i.11 I. . . I I — . . ..I.—II — 

{Contd.from page 32) 


won the reverse singles at 6-8, 3-6, 6-3, 6 3, 6-4, enabled him to fight against odds.and thin snatch n 
Australia topped India 3-2 and reached the final. victory. 


Sashi Menon fought valiantly with consumu- 
nte skill and judgement, before he yielded to a 
better and more experienced adversary. He has 
more than justified his selection to play the singles. 
A little bit of luck in the third set would have til¬ 
ted the issue. 


In the other East Zone Davis Cup semj-final 
New Zealand defeated Japan 3-0, winning consecu¬ 
tively the two openmg singles and the doubles. In 
one of the singles Onny Panin of New Zealand had 
8 marathon 233 minutes play before be defeated 
Japan's Ken Hirai 6-3,12-14,10>8, 6-3. 


On the other hand one cannot too highly 
Xnomise John Alexander's tenacity of purpose wbidi 


Australia and New Zealand will now meat iia 
thefiniU. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ftb ill liiilia Freedom Figliters’ Convention 
al Chandra Sekbar iiad Nagar, Dei 


1 he two day session of the 6th All India 
Fre^om Fighters’ Convention organised by the All 
India Freedom Fighters' co-ordination committee 
and All India Freedom Fighters* organisation held 
here inthe Taikatora Gardens, Indoor Stadium under 
the presidentship of Baba Prithvi Singb Azad, a 
Veteran revolutionary leader of the Gadar Party 
fame, concluded on the 27tb February night. 

The Convention was attended by more than 
five thousand delegates and inaugurated by Shri 
Chander Shekhar, M P., President of the All India 
Janata Party and addressed by Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, President of the Indian National Congress 
(i), Shn Ch. Rajeswar Rao, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of India, Shri Sheel Bbadra 
Yttice. Ex. M P.. Choudhry Ranbir Shing Ex-P.M., 
Shri Onkar Lai Bohra Ex-M.P., Shn V.L. Sunder 
Rao (Andhra), Shri Ashwmi Kumar Ganguli 
(W.B.). Shri Vihhwanath Roy Ex-M P., (Uttar 
Pradesh), Shri Shyam Narayan Kashmiri (M.P,), 
Prof N,K Nigam (t>clhi) Comrade Chanan Singh, 
Captain Ranieet Singh 1 N.A, Com. Ram Krishan, 
Ex-Chief Minister (Punjab), Shri Ranbir Singh of 
Milap, Com. JP. Baghi (Himachal Pradesh), 
Ghulam Nabi £x Minister, Mohmmad Yusuf 
Wadda (Jammu A Kashmir), Shri Mukund Bhai 
Patel, Shn Yoganand (Gujarat), Shri Ram Bhau 
Nisal, Shri R K. Patil, Shri Girdbar Thakkar, 
Shrimati Prenula Chavan M.P. (Maharashtra), Shri 
Ramavtar Shastri Ex-M P, Shri Kisbori Prasanna 
Singh, Shri K.N Sandilya (Bihar), Doctor T. 
Kinnnan, (Tamilnadu), Shri N. Alexander Ex-M P. 
(Kerala). Shri K K. Naikar (Karnataka), Shri 
Tomal Singh I.N.A. (Manipur), Shsi Thomas Dias 
<(Ooa) and others who urged upon the delegates to 
work bard for the speedy establishment of a 
Socialist Republic of India. 

The Convention passed several regulations on 
the present political and economic 8ituation« Inter¬ 
national situation and condemned the Chinese 
aggression against Vietnam. It is demanded to 
increase the monthly freedom fighter pension from 
rupees two hundred to rupees five hundred per 
month and grant free medical treatment to all free¬ 
dom fighters. 

The assembled delegates paid standing glow¬ 
ing tributes on the martyrdom of Amar Shaheed 
Ghandra Shekhar Azad and took pledge to work 
bard tor the tpeedy establishment of Socialist Re¬ 
public in India to fblSi the unfinished task of Amar 
.Shaheed Chandra Shekhar Azad and ail martyrs. 

Mardif W'9 


Political aad EeoAomic RasolatliKi 

The Freedom Fighters in all parts of the 
country had taken part in the national struggle, 
abandoned our homes and made sacrifices because 
our country under a foreign rule was suffering from 
all kinds of privations. There was abject poverty, 
hunger, epidemic, illiteracy, repression, exploita¬ 
tion, inequalities and affluence of a chosen few at 
the cost of the downtrodden and oppressed millions. 
We had visualised that after the foreign domina¬ 
tion ends we will be able to eliminate poverty, illita- > 
racy, epidemics and other ills from the land and alt 
kinds of inequalities would vanish. 

We got freedom in 1947. Congress had been 
in power for 30 years and now for the last two 
years we have Janata role. There has been indus¬ 
trial development and production has increased but 
the basic problems of poverty, hunger, illiteracy 
and gross inequalities have not been solved. What 
distresses us most is the same type of administra¬ 
tion machinery that was set up by tbe British to 
exploit the people. Exploitation of man by man 
is continuing and the administration is helping tbe 
exploiters and suppressing the people who oppose 
exploitation. The system has not changed though 
tbe people who hold offices have been replaced. 
What Gandhiji had feared has come true 7 The life 
of the poor and the common man is as bad and 
insecure as before. 

The disintegrating trends have set in tbe 
Congress as divided. Janata Party has no homoge- 
niety, communists are also divided. Imperiarist 
foreign powers and agencies are infiltrating in a 
subtle way. British interests are there, multinationals 
of U.S France and Germany are trying to increase 
their influence. There are imperialist basis all 
around us, and we apprehend that our freedom 
may not be endangered. The activities of the C.I.A. 
have also itjcrcased. Our administration has dete¬ 
riorated, law and order just do not exist, the noa- 
ouc of women is frequently attacked, the condition 
of poor. Harljans, Adivasis and the weaker minoii' 
ties is becoming worse every day. The government 
machinery has not been able to do anything about 
this. 

Did we make sacrifices tor this state of 
affairs ? 

We did set up big projects and industries, tbe 
nation marched towards self suffloieney, we were 

4i 



•i^ed by our the.U.S.S.R. and 

other soculist couBtriei^frithout strings. We made 
progress in the field of tophnology but the common 
man di<Hiot benefit as moch as be deserved. No 
benefit can accrue to the conmidn «n^« merely by 
setting up heavy industries or machine muing 
plants if the exploiting social system does not 
change. Unless we do away with this system, 
poverty woidd not vanish, the gulf between the poor 
and the rich would not murow and the nation of 
our dreams would not emerge. The administration 
machinary will also have to be overhauled. We 
have to improve the administration in a way that 
fircwdom fighters may be able to assert t^ir role 
from the panchayat to the Central level. 

While sc tting up big industries we have to 
bring all plants in the co-operative and public 
sector, the exploitation will not end without 
curbing concentration of wealth in individual 
hands and without these two a socialist society 
can never be established. The co-operative sec¬ 
tor has to be so enlarged that all the workers may 
have a sense of participation. We have to organise 
the cottage industries also on a co-operative pat¬ 
tern. The interests of the small farmer have been 
ignored. Now be should get priority in all matters. 
Besides this, education, medicine and other ameni¬ 
ties should be made available to all in such a man¬ 
ner that there may be no discrimination. 

But how to get this dream of the Freedom 
Fighters put into reality ? It is, therefore, necessary 
that the Freedom Fighters understand the full 
implications of our ideal, unite, and involve in our 
ta^ all others who want to estabiisb a social sys¬ 
tem free of ail kinds of exploitation, who want to 
eliminate corruption, repression, poverty, hunger, 
illiteracy etc. For this we have nothing to do with 


ffitfsting imrty vqfiitbblea. We mtill weh^m itU 
' those who will co-operate with uti in this 
, irretpi^ive of their aflUiatioas. Ofiiy thea li^ 
wilt make India aa we itow in our dreams daring tho 
freedom struggle. There in lies the welcome of 
country and only then we the Fremtoni Fighti^ ' 
breathe a sign of relief. In the last few years of dttr 
lile we. do not wish to die on a comfortable bed but 
would very much like to pats away as fightem 
strt^gling hard for the social, economic and politi¬ 
cal values. 

And for the implementatton of these ideals wo 
have taken the following pledge 

Today is the day of martyrdom of Camrade 
Chandra Shekhar A/ad, Commander of the Hindus¬ 
tan Socialist Republican Army. On this sacred day, 
we the freedom fighters of India while reoiembenag 
all other martyrs of the Gadar Party, of tfin I N. A. 
ofR.l.N. and other groups of Bengal, Punjab, 
Maharashtra and other states, take a soiemn pledge 
to continue to fight to fulfil the dreams of these 
martyrs and establish a socialist society in the 
country where exploitation of man by man would - 
end and the imperialist, reactionary and communal 
forces would be defeated. 

IntenuitioBal Sitution 

The 6th All India Convention of Freedom 
Fighters notes with concern the deterioration in the 
world affairs endangering peace specially in South 
East Asia, where China has thrust a massive incur¬ 
sion into Vietnam. The Convention appreciating, 
the statements of the Prime Minister and the Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Minister, expresses its moral and mate¬ 
rial support to the people of Vietnam. The Conven¬ 
tion deplores the role of the Western Capitalist 
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powers in supporting the racist regimes of South 
Africa and Rhodesia and encouraging Israel against 
Che Ar^ world. But all those who are fighting for 
fitoir just causes will ultimately succeed and all 
kinds of imperialist and exploiting designs would 
be stopped. India will stick to its path of non* 
alignment and world peace and it has been a matter 
of satisfaction that the socialist camp led by 
V.S.S.R. appreciates our stand. 

The Convention calls upon all the Freedom 
lighters to take more interest in world affairs and 
educate our people in order to build a progressive 
socialist democratic outlook so that the reactionary, 
chauvinist and capitalist forces may be defeated all 
over the world. 

Resolntioii oo Demands 

The Sixth pianneiy session of the All India 
Freedom Fighters Organisation held on 26th & 27th 
February, 1979 at Chandra Shekhar Azad Nagar, 
Mew Delhi under the Presidentship of Baba 
Prithvi Singh Azad. 

Unanimonaly resolve t 

1. That keeping in view the present price 
index of daily necessities of life, the pension awar< 
ded to the Freedom Fighters’ by the Government 
of India be enhanced from Rs. 200/- to Rs. 500/- 
per month and, the pension awarded to the widows 
of Martyrs, and to the widows of the Freedom 
Fighters after their death be granted at the same 
rate, as is given to the living freedom fighters. 

The assistance given to the unmarried 
daughters of the freedom tighten be enhanced to 
at least Rs. 100/- per month. 

2. That the limit imposed for grant of pen¬ 
sion to the freedom fighters on his income be abo¬ 
lished, as there is oo such imposition of income 
limits on any other categories of pensioners includ¬ 
ing M.Ps and M.L.As. 

3. That the scheme under which the freedom 
fighten are granted pension be enacted by (he 
Parliament, and be implemented into to all the cate- 

{ ories prescribed in the criteria. That the Govt, of 
adia should adopt a realistic view and the follow- 
fng movements be recognized for grant of pension 
under the freedom fighters pension scheme : — 

1. 21st C.I.H. (Central India Horse). 

2. M.T. Loading d Unloading case in Egypt 

3. Steel helmet case ’H.K.S.R.A,*, Hong¬ 
kong. 

4. Royal India Navy (1946 Mutiny case). 

5. Hantch CUiinna Mogha Mtucha Base, 


6. Tehrike Khilajat Case. 

7. Jhansi Regiment Case (in the Army) 

8. Nam Dhari Movements (Kuka mow- 
ments), 

9. Rani of Jhansi Regiment of I.N.A. 

10. Holwall movement. 

^cause there is no substance in their cases 
by which then privileges are being denied. 

5. That keeping in view the sacrifices of Shri 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Sarhadi Gandhi) and his 
present state of health the Govt, of India is reques¬ 
ted to invite him pressingly to come to our country 
and be treated as a state guest and necessary medi¬ 
cal care be rendered to him immediately. 

6. That a situable plot of land be alloted for 
the construction of a memorial of Netaji Subbash 
Chandra Bose and all the unknown soldieis of the 
I.N.A. who laid down their life for emancipation of 
Mother India on Burmah front. 

7. All the State Governments arc requested 
to grant pension from their own state exchequer to 
the freedom fighters of their states and construct 
freedom fighters homes in their respective states. 

8. That the action of the Punjab Government 
by requiring the plot of land reserved for raising a 
freedom fighters memorial at Moga, district Farid- 
kot is strongly deplored and stresses upon the 
Punjab Government to restore the same plot forth¬ 
with. 

9. That the Bihar State Govt, by imposing 
section 144 on the freedom lighters memorial be¬ 
fore the Bihar assembly, have harmed the senti¬ 
ments of all freedom fighters. 1 hat imposed sec¬ 
tion of 144 be lifted forthwith and the Govt, of 
India is requested not to allow such action in 
future. 

Amendments in the Constitution 

It is resolved that the constitution be amen¬ 
ded as under. In place of Rule (3) (b) the follow¬ 
ing be inserted. The executive will be as under : — 

(i) Presidium of — 11 

(ii) Working President—I 

(iii) Vice-presidents—12 

(iv) General Secretaries—6 

(v) Secretaries—12 

(vi) Treasurer—1 

(vii) Membersof the Executive—97 
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(viii) A national council of 500 members to 
be elected on the strength of living free- 
dom fighters in each state. 

The Convention elected the following oflSce 
bearers and members of the Central Executive 
Committee with one voice. 

Mcanbera of the Preaidsam ; 

Baba Prithvi Singh Azad, Pandit Permanand 
of Jhansi, Comrade Sohan Singh Josh, Prof N G. 
Ranga, M P , Shri C.B. Gupta, Shri A&hwini Kumar 
Oanguii, General Mohan Singh i N A., Shn Krishna 
Khatry, Shri Kameshwar Rao, Shri Purnananda 
Das Gupta and Sbrimati Doctor Col. Lakshmi 
Sehgal, 1 N.A. 

Working Presidlent t 

Shri Sheel Bhadra Yajee, Ex-M.P. 

Vice Presidents : 

Shri Shyam Narayan Kashmiri (M.P.), Chou- 
dhry Ranbir Singh Ex-M P (Haryana), Prof N. K. 
Nigani (Delhi), Sardar Ram Smgh MajithiaiPunjab) 
Com, Ram Krishan Ex-C M (Piirnab), Doctor T. 
Kannan ('Tamilnadu). Shri Bishwanath Roy Ex- 
M P (II P ), Com Ganesh Ghosh Ex-M P. (West 
Bengal), Shri Manmath Nath Gupta (Delhi), Shri 
Sadruddin Mujahid (J & K), Shn Kisbori Prasnna 
Smgh (Bihar), and Shn Maganlal Bagrj Ex-(M.P ) 

General Secretariea : 

Prof Mahesh Datta Mishra Ex-M P. (M.P,). 
Shri V L. Sunder Rao (\ndhra Pradesh) Shn Rajen* 
dra Pal Singh Warnar (U P ). Shn N Alexander 
Ex MP. (Kerala), Shn Mukund Bhai Patel (Guja¬ 
rat). Shri Dev Datta Atal (Delhi). 

Secretaries : 

Shri Ram Bhau Nisal (Maharashtra), Mohm- 
mad Yusuf Wadda (J & K), Shn Dhiren Bhowniick 
(\V B ), Comrade Chanan Smgh (Punjab), Comrade 
Giidhar Thakkar (Bombay), Shn K N. Sandiiya 
(Bihar), Com Sainagat Smgh (Delhi), Shn Ram 
Avtar Shastri Ex-M P (Bihar), Captain L C. Talwar 
I. N A (Delhi), Shri Thomas Dias (Goa) Shri 
Onkar Lai Bohra Ex-M.P. (Rajasthan), Shri Bhagat 
Ram Talwar (D P.). 


Members of tbe Eseentive Committee : 

Snri Gokul La) Asaba, Ex-MP., Shri Bbavani 
Sabay Sharma Ex-M.L.A. (Rajastban), Doctor M. 
R. Vyas Ex-M. P, (I. N. A.), Shn Ramjee Krisbaa 
Patil, Shn Chhanoo Smgh Ex-M L.A., Shri T. A. 
Dhanakar, Shn Natbaji B. Lad and Shri Rasik 
Jasani (Maharashtra). 


Shri Rajagopalan and Shri Vaidyliagam (Ftoa- 
dicheriT). Shri R. Sakthi Mohan Bx-M.t.e 
(INA), Shri R. Ramnathan, Shri R. V. Swail^ 
natban (M. P.), Shri R. Chidambara BhaTat|(i 
Ex - M. L. A, Doctor K. V. Swamy. Sh)$ 
G. Thiravengadam (Tamilnadu), Shri 'Y. 6. 
Ahmad Urni Ex-M P., Sbri Gopinatli Nair and 
Shri K. J Chako (Kerala), Shri M. Enayathullab 
Mehkri, Shn K K. Setty Ex-MP., Shri K. K. 
Naikar and Shn P. R. Selagaii (Karnataka), Shfi 
V. H Desai, Major Abid Hasan Safrani (l.N.A^ 
Shri P.V. Narsimba Iteo Ex-C.M, (M.P), ^hn 
Venegal Satya Narayana, M. P, Shri Mahabir 
Singh, Shri K. Madhusudan Rao and Shri Kom- 
mareddi Suryanarayana, M. P. (Andhra Pradesh), 
Shri Gopi Krishna Vijayavargiye Ex-M.P. S,Iin 
Mahendra Kumar Manav, Shn S. P. Mishra Ex- 
M.L.A., Shn Davendra Kumar Jain and Shri H.V. 
Kemath, M. P. (Madhya Pradesh), Shri Ramjee 
Verma Ex-M.P., Shri Rajdeo Singh Ex-M.P. Com¬ 
rade Shiv Verma, Shn P K. Khanna Ex-M.P., Shri 
Arjun Arora Ex M. P., Shn Harsh Deo Malaviyu 
Ex-M P , Shn R.K. Sinha Ex-M.P.. Sh, Abbas AH, 

1 N.A , Shri Ansar Harvani Ex-M P., Sh. Chunilal 
Sharma (U.P.), Shn Imdad Sabri, Deputy Mayor 
Shn D Das Gupta, Shri Ram Chandra Sharma, 
Shn Ram Lubhaya Chanana, Shnmaii Prof. Vijaya 
Chauhan, Shn Shiv Narayan Bhasin, Khan Gad 
Kabuli, Shn Mtr Mustaque Ahmad, Doctor Atam 
Prakash and Choudhry Brahma Prakash M. P, 
(Delhi), Pandit Amar Nath Vidyalankar (Chandi- 
gaih). Captain Ranjeet Singh 1 N A , Shri Sunder 
Lai Advocate (Punjab), Shn Rachpal Singh, Shri 
Mehar Chand Ahuja and Shn Iswar Smgh Azad 
(Haryana), Shn B R Desh Bhagat, Shn Amar 
Singh INA (Haryana),GhuIam Rasool Barar, Sh. B. 
D. Gujra! and Shriraati Begum Akbar Jahan, M P. 
(J & K), Shn Madhusudan Mahapatra Ex-M L.A , 
Shn Radhanath Rath, Shn Narsmgha Prasad Nanda 
M P. and Shn Bhirab Chandra Mahamati, M. P , 
(Orissa), Col Mahboob Ahmad, 1 N.A , Shri 
Suresh Chandra Mishra Ex-M.P., Shri Brij Mohan 
Sahay, Shri Kapildeo Thakur, M L. A., Shri 
Bishun Deo Narayan Prasad Yadav and Shri Vish- 
wanath Mdthur (Bihar), Shri Jagdhish Cbatterjee, 
Shn Malaya Brahmachari, Shri Bangeshwar R,oy, 
Shri Amar Prasad Chakravarty, M P., Prof. Samar 
Guha, M.P., Shn Pul in Behari Roy, Shn Nripen 
Choudhry and Shri Shyamnanda Sen (West Bengal) 
Shn D.N. Sharma M.P., Shn Dhareshwar Sharma 
and Shn Shiva Prasad Baruab (Assam), Shri Puren- 
ducbetia Ex-M.P. and Shri K.B. Choudhry (Megha¬ 
laya), Shri P. Tomal Singh I.N.A., Shri H. Nila- 
roani Singh I.N.A., Shri S. C. Choudhry (Manipur) 
and Shn SachchiDdra Lai Singh Ex-C. M. 
(Tripura). 

The Convention unanimously resolved to 
observe 12th April 1979 as the Chiltagox)g Armou¬ 
ry Raid Day all over India. The freedom fighters 
are upon to tdiscrve the Diqr. 
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SOVIET MACHINES 
AT THE SERVICE OF^ THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE 

Are Reliable- Durable • Economical 


MACHINOEXPORT 

I t K tub f of ''4JVH 1 Oii( U1 

r u 1 > Ml 1 li pro I s It) lid ninti 

txcdVdtor^ and Crrfiii!^ 


TRACTOnOEXPORT 

rKpnrt.ri >' i ■ i Jl i I 

ronii I *fti *i)r b 1 LI Mho j VUMZ OM 
tiiul K b ^ IVA Cell nellirvcMtr 
Ool I have q v( 1 ^ Ik nt n 5ullb at 
TTR S Oiidi I (f>4P ) 


TECHMASHEXPORT 

Cxportarsol equipnicul loi i lour 'AM-, 
includiiK) Sifterx nrmdit i i icJ 
Groomino MoLbiruo Bii t ^ n 
Hev itors Bolls (or Roi t' M I s, 
aad all kinds of Tcxtik Mdchmcr, .ind 
P tiisg MachiOLiy 
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Exporter! or YAK 4^ PAb .rNijtR 
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Mi 8 P Helicopipr Accommodates 
up to ?8 passenyers in upliobtned seot > 
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ENERGOIMACHEXPORT 

Lxporlti 111 ! losi r1 11 I L i I! H RNACC 
Modi I / (n •> ol Jb ■inOKVA C ipj( Ity 
Continuous mi Itirig o( (• rro alloy >. 


TECHSNABEXPORT 

Exportt I o( Mira Senes o( PORTABl E 
X RAY FI A .H INSTRUMtNTl) oReiimj 
the requirad imayu quality at low tost. 
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KOMCTm M 1U t I ^ II iii s tor (tour 
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Expoilers 0( "^OVICT CIM ' JIJIPMCNT 
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